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A Typical  Tea  House  at  Kogoshima  in  Cherry  Blossom  Time 


Highly  Chased  Silver  Service  Used  in  the  Tea  Ceremony 

CEREMONIAL  AND  ORDINARY  TEA  DRINKING  IN  JAPAN 


T ^ 

MAC 

“TEA-ING”  IN  MIKADO  LAND 

•I  The  author  of  this  article  writes  from  first-hand  knowledge  of  his 
subject,  giving  an  intimate  account  of  the  tea  customs  of  the  Japanese, 
in  their  homes,  clubs,  tea  houses  and  hotels,  He  briefly  describes  the 
Cha  no  yu  (the  tea  ceremony),  and  also  tells  of  the  celebrated  Uji 
gardens. 

By  Russell  E.  Smith 


IT  is  in  Japan  that  the  full  joy  of  tea  making  and 
* serving  is  found;  i.e.,  as  far  as  the  great  cere- 
mony attending  its  brewing  and  serving  is  con- 
cerned. For  in  that  flowery  land  ceremony  is 
the  middle  name  of  the  natives;  in  fact,  not 
meaning  to  perpetrate  a pun,  they  are  steeped 
in  it! 

To  see  tea  made  and  served  as  it  ought  to  be, 
one  should  be  lucky  enough  to  have  an  invita- 
tion to  an  “ afternoon  ” in  the  private  garden  of 
a real  Japanese  gentleman.  There  one  will  have 
tea  that  is  tea,  made  from  the  topmost  tips  of  a 
plant  growing  in  that  same  garden,  tips  that  are 
carefully  gathered  one  by  one,  making  a tea  leaf 
such  as  one  never  sees  in  this  country,  and  is  not 
sold,  or  ever  hardly  seen,  by  any  merchant  or  ex- 
porter. 

The  host  will  always  make  the  tea  himself. 
It  is  the  age-old  unwritten  law  of  the  Japanese 
better  class  that  servants  should  not  be  entrusted 
with  the  delicate  ceremony  of  making  tea,  nor 
may  the  hosts  allow  this  fine  art  to  remain  un- 
seen. 

The  tray  holding  the  pot  of  ancient  Awata 
ware,  the  pitcher  of  bronze  (the  midzu  tsugi ) 
of  hot  water,  the  little  cloisonne  cups,  and  the 
lacquer  box  with  metal  caddy  holding  the  tender 
shoots  of  tea  from  Uji  or  his  own  gardens,  are 
all  set  before  the  host. 

The  Japanese  Way  of  Making  Tea 

The  host  takes  a little  carved  ivory  scoop  and 
fills  the  pot.  Then  he  pours  the  hot  water  into  a 
pitcher  to  cool  a little  before  pouring  it  over  the 
leaves.  Next  he  quickly  pours  off  the  liquid 
into  the  cups.  It  is  of  the  palest  amber  and 
deliciousr- as  only  real  tea  can  be  when  properly 
prepared  by  an  artist.  It  is  only  luke  warm; 
not  hot  as  most  tea  is  served.  Three  sips  empity 
the  cup,  but  the  liquor  has  all  the  exhilarating 
effect  that  could  be  desired. 

To  the  epicurean  Japanese  tea  makers,  boiling 
water  ruins  tea.  In  their  estimation,  the  hot 
water  scorches  the  leaves  and  the  first  real  fine 
fragrance  of  the  tea  is  lost  in  the  clouds  of 
steam  that  rise  when  the  water  hits  the  leaves. 

The  Japanese  consider  that  it  may  be  all  right 


to  pour  boiling  water  on  the  “ wild  shrub  ” of 
China,  but  to  do  so  to  the  cultivated  tea  plant 
of  Japan  is  an  insult  to  the  dainty  plant  of 
Mikado  land,  and  one  who  has  tasted  it  the  way 
they  make  and  serve  it  will  agree  fully  with  them 
in  this  respect. 

Needless  to  say  this  ceremony  is  repeated  in 
all  Japanese  homes,  and  even  in  the  public  tea 
houses,  although  let  it  be  known  that  one  doesn’t 
get  the  topmost  fresh  leaves  in  all  places.  The 
ceremony  is  there  and  the  tea  is  better  than  one 
gets  in  other  lands,  but  the  cost  of  the  tender 
shoots  precludes  its  use  except  by  the  wealthy. 

One  of  the  best  known  tea  houses  is,  or  was, 
the  Segiyama  house  in  Yokohama,  high  on  the 
road  from  Homura  to  the  Bluff,  and  run  in  con- 
nection with  the  Tenabe  Gengoro  silk  shop.  All 
the  navy  men  of  the  world  know  it,  and  con- 
gregate there.  It  was  the  uncle  of  the  owner  of 
this  tea  house  who  first  gave  welcome  to  Com- 
modore Perry. 

Tea  houses  are  so  much  a part  of  the  national 
life  of  Japan  that  one  gets  used  to  them.  Every 
mountain  top,  every  picnic  ground,  in  valleys,  in 
fact  on  every  spot  where  one  may  travel  one  will 
find  a tiny  tea  house  with  all  the  necessary  food 
and  amusement.  One  takes  it  as  a matter  of 
course  and  not  until  one  finds  himself  in  China, 
where  tea  houses  are  comparatively  few,  does 
one  begin  to  miss  the  dainty,  always-at-hand  Jap- 
anese variety. 

The  Tea  Ceremony 

In  connection  with  the  ceremony  of  tea  mak- 
ing, as  practised  in  private  homes,  it  is  a regular 
part  of  some  school  curriculums  and  was  in- 
augurated many  centuries  ago  by  the  rulers  of 
the  land.  It  differs  slightly  in  details.  It  is 
called  Cha  no  yu,  and  is  almost  religious  in  its 
following  out.  The  original  idea  was  that  it 
would  keep  the  political  leaders  from  quarrelling 
and  its  endless  ceremony  would  keep  them  inter- 
ested and  thus  a politeness  was  imbued  that  pre- 
vented squabbles. 

Rules  were  made  that  restricted  the  sizes  of 
the  rooms  in  which  the  ceremony  could  be  held, 
told  the  kinds  of  bowls  to  be  used,  ordered  that 
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only  four  persons  could  be  served  at  a time, 
and  that  servants  must  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  tea  making.  Even  the  conversation 
during  the  ceremony  was  ruled  on ; certain  things 
were  to  be  talked  of  at  certain  stages  in  tea  mak- 
ing, and  not  to  speak  of  them  would  be  as  bad 
form  as  to  speak  at  the  wrong  time. 

Of  course  that  detail  is  no  longer  followed 
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Sealing  the  Betrothal  with  Tea 
Serving  ceremonial  tea  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
prospective  bride  and  groom  in  Japan 

except  in  extreme  cases,  but  the  rest  of  it  is  faith- 
fully continued.  In  the  Hoishigaoka  club  house 
at  Tokio  there  was  an  old  man,  Matsuda,  a past 
master  of  the  art  or  ceremony  of  tea  serving  and 
making,  and  people  traveled  far  to  watch  him. 
He  presided  over  the  club’s  ceremonial  tea  rooms, 
and  gave  lessons  to  the  novitiate. 

On  entering  the  club  house  one  takes  off  the 
shoes.  Wearing  shoes  on  the  fine  floors,  or  mats, 
of  a Japanese  club  or  home  would  be  little  better 
than  walking  on  a piano  top  with  hobnailed  shoes. 
Charcoal  is  brought  in,  made  of  azalea  twigs  with 
lime  on,  and  incense  is  dropped  on  the  coals. 
Water  is  placed  on  to  boil,  the  while  each  and 
every  article,  the  servietes,  etc.,  are  folded  in 
certain  ways.  In  the  ceremonial  Cha  no  yu,  which 
means  literally  “ hot  water  tea,”  the  leaves  are 
pounded  to  powder  and  boiling  water  poured  on ; 
the  mixture  is  whipped  to  froth  by  a little  bamboo 
whiskbroom.  It  is  then  really  a puree  of  tea  and 
very  strong.  The  very  position  of  the  fingers 
when  holding  the  cups,  etc.,  is  part  of  the  ritual, 
and  the  amount  taken  in  the  usual  three  sips  is 
such  that  when  it  is  passed  around  the  last  three 
sips  just  empties  it. 

The  traveler  in  Japan  will,  as  I have  said,  find 
the  tea  house  on  every  hand,  or  almost  every  foot 
of  the  way.  It  is  more  comfortable  and  offers 
more  amusement  than  the  conventional  hotel. 
The  houses  are  all  alike  as  to  dimensions,  etc., 
and  if  a foreigner  wanted  one  built  larger  than 


the  usual  size  he  would  have  a lot  of  trouble 
with  the  carpenter’s  union  there,  for  they  wouldn’t 
know  how  to  build  it  and  would  get  it  all  wrong  no 
doubt.  The  floors  are  polished  daily  with  hot  water 
and  with  a certain  kind  of  oil,  and  after  many 
years  even  the  common  pine  looks  like  aged  oak 
or  rosewood. 

Screens  between  rooms  are  called  fusuma 
while  the  sliding  ones  that  form  the  outer  walls 
of  the  house  are  the  shoji.  An  etiquette  pre- 
vails here,  too,  in  the  method  of  opening  and 
shutting  these  screens.  It  is  possible  to  show 
merely  by  the  movement  of  these  and  without 
uttering  a sound,  all  sorts  of  emotions,  from 
contempt  to  delight;  and  even  to  insult  one. 

Tea  making  is  also  one  of  the  necessary  parts 
of  a shopping  tour,  for  no  real  shop  considers 
the  deal  worthy  of  them  unless  some  tea  is  served 
first.  A Japanese  lady  will  spend  two-thirds  of 
a day  shopping  in  one  store  for  a fan  or  a pin 
and  more  than  half  of  that  time  will  be  spent 
in  taking  tea  with  the  shopman.  He  will  bring 
tea  and  his  goods  and  the  shopper  doesn’t  have 
to  wander  about  in  search  of  what  is  wanted. 


Geisha  Girls  at  Social  Tea 
Showing  the  “ Fire-place  ” that  is  found  in  most 
Japanese  homes  and  public  houses 

Imagine  asking  in  America  to  have  goods  brought 
to  you ; and  try  and  get  tea  served  to  you ! 

At  Kioto  is  the  home  of  Senke  who  is  the 
direct  descendant  of  Rikiu,  the  instructor  of 
Hideyoshi,  and  the  first  of  the  tea  makers.. 
Senke’s  utensils  for  the  ceremony  of  tea  making 
and  serving  are  over  three  hundred  years  old 
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and  were  used  by  the  great  tea  maker,  Rikiu, 
himself. 

The  Emperor’s  Tea  Garden 

A visit  to  the  tea  house  is  all  very  well,  but 
when  in  Kioto  or  Osaka  it  would  be  almost 
criminal  not  to  see  the  famous  Uji  tea  fields  so 
nearby.  Here  are  bushes  two  and  three  hundred 
years  old  and  the  smell  in  the  air  is  almost  rose- 
like in  its  fragrance.  Under  awnings  are  plants 
that  have  been  reserved  for  the  emperor  and 
wealthy  notables,  so  as  to  prevent  sun  scorching 
and  to  keep  them  green  and  tender. 

Beyond  at  Nara  are  more  tea  fields  and  planta- 
tions. Many  children  are  employed  in  tea  picking, 
after  the  first  and  best  top  leaves  are  plucked  by 
experts  for  exportation  (except  the  plants  pro- 
tected by  awnings).  The  leavings  are  for  the 
home  market. 

From  a distance  and  at  first  glance,  a tea 
plantation  looks  like  a field  of  boxwood.  In  May 
the  top  leaves  are  a golden  green  and  in  June 
comes  the  second  picking.  The  choicest  pickings 
are  kept  at  home  for  the  rich  families;  and  are 
worth  all  the  way  from  one  to  ten  dollars  a 
pound. 

Kobe  and  Yokohama  are  Japan’s  biggest  tea 
ports  and  all  summer  long  the  tourist  is  greeted 
by  the  sweet  smells  of  the  toasting  tea.  The  sight 
of  the  tea  tasters  in  the  business  places  of  the 
great  exporters  is  interesting.  Their  decisions 
decide  to  a large  extent  the  prices  paid  to  the 
planters  for  the  tea  they  bring  into  the  markets. 


TEA  CONGRESS  TO  MEET  IN  1922 
The  International  Tea  Congress  and  Exposition 
will  be  held  at  Bandoeng,  Java,  on  May  6-27, 
1922,  according  to  advices  recently  received  in 
this  country  from  the  Organization  Committee 
of  the  Congress,  of  which  E.  de  Kruyff  is  presi- 
dent and  Dr.  J.  J.  B.  Deuss  secretary. 

It  is  expected  that  tea  men  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  will  attend.  In  addition  to  the  business 
sessions  of  the  Congress,  trips  to  points  of  in- 
terest in  Java  will  be  organized  by  the  Enter- 
tainment Committee. 


TEA  FROM  THE  CAUCASUS 
An  analysis  by  R.  Rigotard  of  a tea  from  the 
Caucasus,  as  recorded  in  “ L’Agronomie  Col- 
oniale,  Bulletin  Mensuel  du  Jardin  Colonial,” 
new  series,  3,  No.  22,  125-216,  (1919),  is  re- 
markable for  the  low  caffein  content  and  small 
percentage  of  tannin  shown.  The  analytical  re- 
sults were:  Water,  9.15  per  cent;  nitrogen,  4.20 
per  cent;  tannin,  5.17  per  cent;  caffein,  1.60  per 
cent;  fats,  0.35  per  cent. — Trigg. 


COFFEE  UPSET  COLOMBIA  TRADE 

A Discussion  of  the  Factors  Which  Are 
Believed  to  Have  Caused  the  Present 
Financial  Crisis 

By  Francisco  Escobar 

Former  Consul  General  for  Colombia  at  New  York 

Tn  HERE  is  hardly  a country  in  the  whole  world 
* to-day  which  is  not  undergoing  an  economic 
and  financial  crisis.  The  powerful  with  the  weak, 
the  rich  with  the  poor,  the  civilized  with  the  un- 
civilized, they  all  find  themselves,  some  more  or 
less,  in  financial  straits. 

It  is  but  natural  that  the  erst-while  belligerent 
nations  should  still  feel  the  consequences  brought 
on  by  the  enormous  loss  of  blood  and  treasure. 
But  as  the  world  crisis  affects  even  countries 
remote  from  the  theater  of  the  war,  and  which 
took  no  direct  part  in  it,  it  is  timely  to  search 
the  causes  which  produce  such  abnormal  condi- 
tions. I shall  limit  my  remarks  to  the  case  of 
Colombia,  S.  A. 

The  year  1919,  and  the  first  half  of  the  present 
year,  were  for  Colombia  periods  of  the  greatest 
commercial  activity  and  prosperity  recorded  in 
its  history;  but  such  conditions  have  changed 
suddenly  in  such  a manner  that  the  present  state 
of  Colombia  is  most  difficult  on  account  of  the 
suddenness  and  the  intensity  of  the  change. 

It  is  clear  that  the  country  was  not  prepared 
for  the  wave  of  prosperity  which  struck  it ; nor 
was  it  prepared  for  the  commercial  activity 
created  by  that  same  prosperity. 

Let  us  endeavor  to  discover  the  causes  of  such 
prosperity,  as  great  as  it  was  fleeting ; and  also 
those  of  the  hard  times  which  have  followed  it. 
The  principal  cause — principal  and  almost  exclu- 
sive— which  occurs  forthwith  was  the  unexpected 
and  considerable  rise  in  the  selling  price  of  coffee 
in  the  foreign  markets.  And,  although  it  may 
seem  paradoxical,  to  that  same  cause  must  be 
attributed  the  present  crisis  which  Colombia  is 
undergoing. 

Let  us  inquire  into  the  reasons.  During  the 
year  1911,  Colombia  exported  606,000  bags  of 
coffee  (of  62J4  kilos  each)  ; and  in  1918,  the  ex- 
ports reached  1,106,000  bags,  or  almost  double 
the  1911  figures.  And  according  to  information 
at  hand  the  number  of  bags  exported  during  1919 
were  1,500,000.  The  Department  of  Antioquia 
alone  registers  an  increase  of  252%  in  the  exports 
of  coffee  from  1910  to  1919. 

Assuming  an  average  price  of  15  cents  a pound 
the  1,106,000  bags  exported  in  1918,  would  be 
valued  at  $22,000,000.  The  average  price  during 
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1919  may  be  taken  as  25  cents  a pound,  which 
would  make  the  exports  during  that  year  worth 
$50,000,000;  that  is,  more  than  double  the  value 
of  1918.  But  even  on  the  assumption  that  the 
exports  during  1919  were  the  same  as  those  of 
1918,  then  the  1,106,000  bags  at  25  cents  a pound 
should  have  been  worth  $37,000,000  in  round  fig- 
ures. It  is  plainly  seen,  therefore,  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  coffee  amounted  to  be- 
tween $15,000,000  and  $22,000,000;  and  that  the 
total  value  was  between  $37,000,000  and  $50,- 
000,000.  That  is  to  say,  that,  the  total  value  of 
the  exports  of  Colombia  during  1919  being 
$66,000,000,  the  value  of  the  coffee  represents  at 
least  70  per  cent  of  the  exports. 

Such  sudden  increase  in  the  national  wealth 
produced  natural  effects,  to  wit:  the  general  wel- 
fare through  the  distribution  of  said  wealth,  which 
reached  down  to  the  poorer  classes.  Whence  the 
rise  in  all  values,  both  real  property  and  the 
stock  of  all  kinds  of  enterprises,  together  with 
the  fostering  of  speculation  and  the  abuse  of 
credit. 

Coincident  with  the  increase  in  wealth  was  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  currency.  This  amount, 
which  in  1918  was  about  $22,000,000,  reached  in 
1919  the  sum  of  $42,000,000,  thus  introducing  a 
very  important  factor  in  the  inflation  of  commer- 
cial and  speculative  transactions. 

It  is  a well  known  economic  fact  that  the 
greater  the  wealth  of  a country  the  larger  the 
consumption  of  goods;  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
working  class  means  an  increase  in  the  demand 
for  merchandise.  And  that  is  what  took  place 
in  Colombia  in  the  beginning  of  1919,  at  a time 
when  the  stock  of  imported  goods  was  not  only 
small,  but  fairly  exhausted.  At  the  same  time 
there  occurred  a rise  in  the  price  of  merchandise 
in  the  producing  centers,  in  order  to  avoid  which 
the  Colombian  importers  rushed  to  place  their 
orders  by  mail  and  by  cable.  Moreover,  the 
credits  which  had  been  suspended  abroad  during 
the  war  began  to  be  reopened,  to  increase  and 
multiply,  thus  fomenting  the  abuse  of  credit. 
Cases  there  were  when  an  importer  who  needed, 
say,  twenty  bales  of  prints,  would  buy  fifty  in- 
stead, just  because  the  seller  offered  him  favor- 
able terms  and  conditions.  The  temptation  was 
too  great. 

It  is  thus  seen  how  conditions  worked  from  all 
sides  and  angles  towards  an  abnormal  increase  in 
the  imports.  As  an  example  of  this  increment  I 
may  mention  that  the  importations  shipped  from 
New  York  alone  during  the  year  1919  were 
valued  at  $27,000,000;  and  that  the  record  of 
imports  from  all  sources  in  previous  year  was 
only  about  $28,000,000  annually. 


The  picture  was  a glowing  landscape  of  pros- 
perity. But  let  us  see  how  and  in  what  fashion 
this  beautiful  picture  was  darkened  by  clouds. 

In  June  last  the  price  of  coffee  started  to  go 
down ; and  in  August  it  dropped  to  20 cents 
a pound  (from  the  top  price  of  31  cents  for  the 
best  Medellin  grades).  At  the  present  date  of 
writing,  November,  1920,  the  same  coffee  is  sell- 
ing at  16  cents  a pound. 

The  excessive  orders  for  merchandise  wiped 
out  the  balance  held  abroad  in  favor  of  the 
coffee  exporters;  to  which  must  be  added  that 
owing  to  the  congestion  of  the  big  shipments 
arriving  at  the  Colombian  ports,  at  the  custom 
houses,  depots  and  river  ports,  much  of  said  mer- 
chandise was  long  delayed  in  reaching  the  points 
of  destination. 

Even  at  the  present  time  there  are  at  the 
custom  houses  awaiting  entry  many  shipments  of 
merchandise  shipped  months  ago,  and  the  drafts 
drawn  against  have  fallen  due  before  the  goods 
have  reached  the  owners. 

The  above  condition  is  aggravated  by  many 
other  factors,  such  as  the  rapid  fall  of  prices  in 
the  places  of  manufacture;  the  rise  in  exchange 
which  has  reached  a premium  of  30  per  cent  on 
the  dollar;  the  scarcity  of  bills  of  exchange,  and 
the  government  embargo  on  the  exports  of  gold. 

Therefore  it  is  very  easy  to  understand  the  diffi- 
cult position  of  the  Colombian  importers  who 
besides  the  losses  entailed  by  the  delay  and  the 
fall  in  prices  of  their  goods,  are  obliged  to  pay 
for  them  before  receiving  them,  and  also  to 
liquidate  the  drafts  at  a premium  of  30  per  cent 
Due  also  to  the  congestion  of  exports,  there  were 
delayed  in  the  interior  shipments  of  coffee  to 
the  value  of  about  $20,000,000.  That  coffee  which 
was  bought  at  top  prices  has  reached  the  markets 
when  it  was  only  worth  one-half  the  cost  price. 

From  the  foregoing  one  may  deduct,  without 
straining  logic,  that  the  rise  in  the  price  of  coffee 
is  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  present  crisis, 
because  said  rise  fostered  a commercial  activity 
which  was  not  authorized  by  the  stability  of  the 
price  of  coffee. 

Reducing  to  pounds  the  coffee  exports  of  1918 
(which  amounted  to  69,000,000  kilograms)  and 
estimating  the  average  production  of  each  coffee 
tree  at  one  pound,  we  obtain  150,000,000  for  the 
number  of  coffee  trees  in  Colombia;  to  which 
must  be  added  50,000,000  which  had  not  yet 
commenced  to  bear,  thus  obtaining  a total  of 
200,000,000  coffee  trees,  for  the  whole  country. 
And  supposing  that  each  tree  represents  an  ex- 
penditure of  40  cents,  then  there  are  $80,000,000 
invested  in  the  coffee  plantations  of  Colombia. 

There  is  no  such  sum  invested  in  any  of  the 
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other  industries  of  the  country.  The  1375  kilo- 
meters of  railways  now  built,  estimated  at  $40,000 
per  kilometer,  represent  an  investment  of 
$55,000,000. 

We  see  then  that  the  coffee  growing  industry 
in  Colombia  not  only  represents  the  largest  in- 
vestment compared  to  any  other,  but  besides  it 
demands  a considerable  number  of  laborers  in 
competition  with  other  industries.  For  this  rea- 
son it  has  attained  an  unjustified  supremacy  over 
all  other  industries  until  it  may  be  said  to  con- 
stitute an  industrial  monopoly.  This  is  the  cause 
of  the  present  crisis,  as  I think  I have  demon- 
strated. 


ABOUT  SANTA  MARTA  COFFEE 


Some  Late  Facts  About  the  Area  Under 
Cultivation,  Production  and  Trade 
Values  of  This  Colombian  Product 


IN  a report  on  the  coffee  industry  in  the  Santa 
Marta  District  of  Colombia,  Consul  Sawyer 
states  that  1,036  hectares  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Sierra  are  now  producing  coffee,  which  is  but 
a small  fraction  of  the  total  land  available  for 
exploitation. 

The  largest  plantation  is  under  American 
control  and  management  and  has  425,000  coffee 
trees  planted.  For  the  year  1919,  it  produced 
3,600  hundredweight  of  hulled  coffee,  nearly  all 
of  which  was  first  and  second  grade  in  quality. 
It  is  estimated  that  1,958,600  coffee  trees  are 
planted  in  this  region.  During  1919  the  total 
production  of  the  district  was  1,184,100  pounds, 
all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  10,000  pounds 
consumed  locally,  was  shipped  to  the  United 
States. 

The  consul  asserts  that  the  Santa  Marta  variety 
compares  well  in  all  respects  with  other  coffee 
raised  in  Colombia,  that  from  the  Medellin  dis- 
trict alone  obtaining  a higher  price ; it  is  quoted 
on  a par  with  the  coffee  known  as  Bogota,  and  is 
superior  to  the  Bucaramanga  product. 

Possibly  the  local  wage  problem  is  less  favor- 
able than  in  other  sections  of  Colombia,  al- 
though facilities  for  transportation  and  accessi- 
bility to  port  of  shipment  will  more  than  offset 
any  advantages  possessed  by  planters  of  the  in- 
terior, many  of  whom,  dpring  the  serious  freight 
congestion  on  the  Magdalena  River  during  the 
first  half  of  the  present  year,  were  unable  to 
market  their  coffee. 


THE  KING  OF  SPORTS 
Aggressive  fighting  for  the  right  is  the  noblest 
sport  the  world  affords. — Theodore  roosevelt. 


HOLLAND  DRINKS  LESS  COFFEE 


Consumption  Fell  Off  About  90  Per  Cent 
in  1919,  While  Tea  Gained 
Correspondingly 

By  George  E.  Anderson 
Rotterdam 

ONE  of  the  indirect  results  of  the  war  has 
been  a very  considerable  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  tea  in  the  Netherlands  and  a corre- 
sponding reduction  in  the  consumption  of  coffee. 
The  matter  has  been  engaging  the  attention  of 
Netherlands  import  interests  for  some  time,  and 
the  Rotterdam  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  its  last 
report  indicated  that  the  increase  in  the  use  of 
tea  in  1919  as  compared  with  1913  was  about  90 
per  cent,  having  reached  a total  of  10,000,000 
kilos  or  more  per  year.  The  report  as- 
cribed the  change  to  the  distribution  of  tea 
among  the  people  during  the  war  where  only 
coffee  had  previously  been  used,  the  comparative 
cheapness  of  tea,  whose  price  during  the  war  was 
maintained  at  a low  level  by  Government  action, 
thus  enabling  it  to  come  within  the  purchasing 
power  of  many  people  who  could  not  afford  it 
before  the  war,  and  the  comparatively  high  price 
of  coffee.  During  the  war  the  price  of  coffee 
reached  so  high  a level  that  consumption  was 
reduced  about  45  per  cent. 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  any  very  definite  con- 
clusions from  the  trade  figures  available,  for 
immediately  after  the  armistice  there  was  an  un- 
usual movement  of  all  such  foods  and  similar 
products  to  the  Netherlands  and  to  central  Eu- 
rope to  renew  stocks  which  had  long  since  been 
exhausted  during  the  war,  so  that  imports  in 
1919  were  greater  than  actual  consumption  justi- 
fied. As  a matter  of  fact,  the  coffee  trade  into 
and  through  Holland  in  1919  was  far  from  suc- 
cessful because  of  the  inability  of  Germany  and 
Austria  to  buy  with  their  depreciated  currencies 
the  stocks  of  coffee  which  had  been  purchased 
by  Dutch  importers  for  the  purpose  of  reexport 
to  those  countries.  Figures  for  the  current  year 
therefore  not  only  are  naturally  below  those  of 
the  corresponding  period  of  1919  but  also  repre- 
sent something  of  a reaction  from  the  movement 
of  the  year  before. 

Imports  of  Tea  and  Coffee 
Imports  of  tea  in  the  first  six  months  of  1920 
into  the  Netherlands  are  placed  at  4,190  metric 
tons,  as  compared  with  5,506  metric  tons  the  year 
before.  The  consumption  of  tea  still  remains 
high,  however,  for  the  imports  for  the  current  year 
at  this  rate  represent  an  increase  of  about  60 
per  cent  over  the  imports  before  the  war.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  reduction  in  the  imports  of 
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coffee  has  not  been  so  great,  the  recipts  for 
the  first  half  of  the  two  years  being  as  follows: 


Jan.- 

Jan.- 

June, 

June, 

1919. 

1920. 

Origin 

Metric 

Metric 

tons. 

tons. 

Brazil  

2,194 

Other  American  

7,665 

2,682 

East  Indies  

9,638 

15,574 

Total  imports  

21,158 

20,450 

Previous  to  the  war  the  per  capita  consumption 
of  coffee  in  Holland  was  the  largest  in  the  world, 
the  United  States  being  its  only  close  rival. 


THE  COFFEE  TRADE  OF  HAVRE 


Showing  How  the  War  Disrupted  Imports 
and  How  This  French  Port  Recovered 
Its  Prestige  in  1919 

By  John  B.  Osborne. 

Havre 

\ FTER  cotton  the  principal  article  in  the  im- 
ports  of  Havre  that  has  made  the  port 
known  throughout  the  world  is  coffee,  particular- 
ly the  coffee  of  Brazil.  In  fact,  when  the  war 
broke  out,  Havre  was  the  leading  coffee  port  of 
the  world  as  regards  the  value  of  stocks,  most  of 
the  visible  supply  being  stored  in  the  bonded 
warehouses  awaiting  distribution  in  France  and 
throughout  Europe.  During  the  war  these  great 
stocks  were  drawn  upon  heavily,  and  decreased 
from  2,696,749  bags  at  the  close  of  1913  to  only 
130,346  bags,  which  included  the  supply  for  the 
army,  at  the  end  of  1918. 

The  year  1919  witnessed  great  activity  in  the 
imports  of  coffee,  so  that  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
notwithstanding  deliveries  amounting  to  3,021,000 
bags,  there  remained  a stock  of  1,091,929  bags. 
Of  these  deliveries  of  3,021,000  bags  the  French 
Government  assigned  to  military  intendance  and 
for  the  use  of  the  devastated  regions  of  France 
1,300,000  bags,  taken  from  the  total  purchases 
effected  by  the  French  Government  in  Brazil  and 
Genoa,  which  amounted  to  about  1,875,000  bags. 

Coffee  Stocks  at  Havre 


Compared  with  the  preceding  year,  the  coffee 
stock  of  Havre  on  December  31  was  composed  as 
follows : 


1918 

1919 

Kinds 

Bags 

Bags 

Santos  

61,334 

334,440 

Other  Brazilian  . 

12,603 

85.452 

Haitian 

17,218 

228,835 

Indian,  Malabar, 

Ceylon  10,111 

27,799 

Central  American, 

etc 27,264 

281.541 

French  colonial  . 

1,816 

9,569 

Total  

130,346 

967,636 

Coffee  in  course  of  discharge 

124,293 

Grand  total  . 

130.346 

1,091,929 

The  deliveries 

of  1919  do  not  represent  the 

average  amount  of  the  French  consumption. 
They  exceeded  it  considerably  by  reason  of  the 
necessity  of  reconstituting  interior  stocks.  More- 
over, it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  and  there  was  also  re-exportation  to 
the  occupied  territories  along  the  Rhine. 


A TEA  AND  COFFEE  TAX  HEARING 


Representatives  of  These  Trades  Are  In- 
vited to  a Congressional  Conference  to 
Consider  Features  of  the  Tariff  Bill 


(From  a Staff  Correspondent) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  30,  1920. 
D EPRESENTATIVES  of  the  tea  and  coffee 
1 N trades  will  be  given  an  opportunity,  if  they 
desire  to  appear,  either  on  February  11,  12  or  13, 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
in  connection  with  the  permanent  tariff  bill  to  be 
enacted  by  Congress.  On  the  three  days  men- 
tioned articles  on  the  free  list  will  be  taken  up 
by  the  Committee. 

Announcement  was  made  some  time  ago  in  the 
press  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  would 
begin  hearings  on  January  6 and  according  to 
the  present  schedule  these  hearings  will  not  be 
completed  until  February  16.  As  a matter  of 
fact  they  are  very  apt  to  run  along  later  than 
that  date. 

Tea  and  coffee  are  now  on  the  free  list  under 
the  Underwood  Simmons  Tariff  law  as  they  were 
both  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  and  the  Dingley 
laws.  While  no  one  is  in  a position  to  state 
definitely  that  no  import  duty  will  be  placed  on 
either  tea  or  coffee,  it  seems  more  than  reasonable 
to  assume  that  this  poor  man’s  commodity  will 
remain  on  the  free  list.  Of  course  if  any  effort 
should  be  made  to  place  an  import  duty  on  either 
tea  or  coffee  it  would  not  be  for  protective  pur- 
poses but  purely  for  the  reason  of  revenue.  Up 
to  the  time  of  this  writing  no  request  has  been 
received  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  from 
firms  in  either  the  tea  or  coffee  trade  to  be  heard. 
— Lamm. 


TEA  BOARD  TO  MEET  IN  JANUARY 
(From  a Staff  Correspondent) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  5,  1921. — While  no 
official  announcement  has  yet  been  made,  it  is 
understood  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
reappoint  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Tea  Ex- 
perts now  in  office.  The  annual  meeting  of  the 
board  will  probably  be  held  the  latter  part  of 
this  month,  although  a definite  date  has  not  been 
set. — Lamm. 
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FOR  A UNIFORM  COST  SYSTEM 

Some  Reasons  Why  Coffee  Roasters  Should 
Cooperate  in  Establishing  a Standard 
of  Trade  Practice* 

By  Gus  Biston 

St.  Louis 

A UNIFORM  cost  system  can  best  be  defined 
^ as  a condition  under  which  business  insti- 
tutions engaged  in  selling  goods  of  a like  char- 
acter organize  for  the  purpose  of  interchanging 
information  which  is  mutually  helpful. 

In  the  case  of  the  National  Coffee  Roasters 
Association  this  mutual  help  can  cover  a number 
of  problems.  For  instance,  interchange  of  in- 
formation relative  to  costs,  to  improved  methods 
of  production,  to  costs  and  results  of  advertis- 
ing, to  purchases  of  raw  material,  to  contracts, 
and  finally  to  prices,  providing  that  at  all  times 
there  is  no  agreement,  direct  or  indirect  or  im- 
plied, by  the  Association  as  a whole,  or  by  any 
of  its  members,  to  advance  prices,  the  only  obli- 
gation resting  upon  them  being  to  inform  the  fel- 
low members,  either  direct  or  by  delegated  person, 
when  prices  lower  than  the  market  price  are 
made. 

In  the  endeavor  to  solve  the  problem  of  a 
uniform  cost  system  many  industries  have 
formed  associations  and  in  most  cases  they  have 
succeeded  in  adopting  cost  systems  which  are  par- 
ticularly beneficial  to  their  lines.  We  have  all 
felt  the  effects  of  this  organized  competition  when 
we  buy  printing  from  members  of  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  Club,  or  when  we  buy  lumber  from 
members  of  the  Lumber  Men’s  Association. 

We  must  meet  one  another  on  the  level  with 
absolutely  unselfish  motives.  While  our  individ- 
ual interests  in  some  cases  may  be  somewhat 
diversified,  on  most  matters  they  are  mutual, 
and  they  are  especially  alike  when  it  comes  to 
the  method  of  figuring  cost. 

I am  sure  that  almost  all  of  us  have  methods 
of  figuring  costs  and  that  they  are  all  more  or 
less  accurate  (emphasis  on  less ) because  the 
average  cost  system  is  inadequate.  We  guess  at 
too  many  things  by  covering  them  in  blanket  rate 
of  per  cent.  We  fool  ourselves  about  the  true 
knowledge  of  costs,  and  satisfy  our  vanity  as  a 
“ good  guesser  ” because  the  business  shows  a 
satisfactory  net  profit  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Many  of  the  coffee  roasters  with  whom  I have 
talked  have  admitted  that  they  guess  at  their 
costs  and  guess  at  their  selling  prices ; but  they 
guess  safely.  That  would  get  by  in  fat  years, 
such  as  we  have  had ; but  in  hard  times  and  short 
profits,  it  doesn’t  pay  to  guess;  we  must  knoiv 
the  true  cost. 

We  have  all  been  up  against  the  “ close  buyer,” 
the  “ sharp-shooter,”  for  whom  we  have  to  figure 
a special  cost,  because  on  the  basis  of  our  regu- 
lar cost,  we  would  lose  the  order. 

The  result  is  we  begin  to  trim  our  regular 

♦Excerpts  from  a paper  read  in  Executive  Session 
at  tbe  recent  National  Coffee  Roasters  convention  in 
St.  Louis. 


cost,  and  because  of  quantity,  we  reduce  our  per 
cent,  of  overhead  cost.  It  being  a quick  turn 
over,  we  reduce  our  regular  rate  of  profit,  and 
we  usually  wind  up  by  guessing  at  our  bare  cost 
(on  the  basis  of  percentage),  plus  another  guess 
of  what  we  consider  reasonable  profit.  This  is 
poor  business,  even  if  we  prosper  under  its  prac- 
tice. It’s  bad  business  for  us  and  bad  business 
for  our  competitors ; because  it  tempts  them  to 
shave  costs  and  when  this  cutting  is  begun  there 
is  no  telling  where  it  will  end.  Modern  business 
methods  teach  us  that  each  individual  sale  must 
bear  its  proportionate  cost  of  the  entire  expense 
of  doing  business. 


How  Roasting  Costs  Advanced 


Comparing  present  day  costs  of  materials,  etc., 
with  pre-war  costs,  and  showing  in  percentages 
the  approximate  increases  in  basic  items. 


Pre-War 

Present  Advance 

(1916) 

(1920) 

Per 

Material. 
Fuel  (Gas) 

Price. 

Price.  Cent. 

20.300  cubic  ft.  at 

$0.75 

$0.85 

6,800  cubic  ft.  at 

.58 

.60 

Above  this  ain’t  at 

.45 

.50 

Fuel  (Coke) 

Electric  Power  (Unit 
1500  k.w.  hour ; 

5.75  per  ton  15.50  per  ton 

160% 

25  h.p.  plant)  .... 

55.43 

62.85 

13% 

Labor  t Male  16.00-18.00  2 

5.00-30.00 

60% 

( Female  .... 

6.00-  9.00  11.00-15.00 

73% 

1-lb.  Squat  j Tin  . . . 

20.75 

46.20 

123% 

Cans  ( Fibre  . . 

16.50 

32.00 

93% 

1-lb.  Fancy  Bags. . . 

3.00 

10.00 

233% 

1-lb.  Cartons  

4.50 

10.50 

133% 

Labels  for  1-lb.  Cans 
Fibre  Cases,  50  1-lb. 

1.75 

3.25 

85% 

Bags  

Wooden  Box,  100 

.22  each 

.33y2  each 

52% 

1-lb.  Cans 

Burlap  Bags,  150-lb. 

.37  each 

1.50  each 

300% 

Printed  

.34  each 

.42  each 

24% 

Wood  Drums,  110-lb. 

.64  each 

1.10  each 

72% 

Liners,  150-lb.  Bags 

.05  each 

.11  each 

120% 

Barrels,  150-lb 

.52  each 

1.60  each 

200% 

Freight 

.23  N.  O. 

♦.57% 

160% 

Cartage  

••02%  bag. 

t.06  100  lb. 

250% 

Storage  

.05  per  bag  t.06 

20% 

Clerical  Salaries.  . . . 

About 

50% 

Salesmen’s  Salaries. 

About 

75% 

Salesmen’s  Expenses 

About 

50% 

Rent 

About 

33% 

Interest  

5 %% 

7% 

24% 

* Plus  3%  War  Tax. 
f Or  .08%c.  per  bag. 

X $1.00  per  ton  handling. 


A satisfactory  cost  system  must — First : Make 
possible  the  securing  of  an  accurate  cost  on  each 
sale.  This  in  turn  makes  possible  a profit  and 
loss  statement  for  the  month’s  operation  and  a 
balance  sheet  of  assets  and  liabilities  monthly. 
Second  : Give  the  basis  of  intelligent  estimating. 
Third : Give  the  executives,  in  a concise  and  read- 
ily understandable  form,  comparative  monthly 
statistical  data  that  will  enable  them  to  exercise 
close  control  over  every  detail  of  operation  and 
cost  in  their  business. 

Material  Costs:  The  material  properly  charge- 
able to  the  sale  can  be  easily  determined  and 
traced.  What  is  sometimes  overlooked  is.  that  in 
determining  the  cost  of  material  not  only  the 
original  price  paid  for  it,  plus  the  freight  and  de- 
livery to  the  factory  should  be  considered,  but  also 
shrinkage  and  storage,  and  handling  as  well  as 
the  interest  on  the  investment,  up  to  the  first 
operation  performed  on  it  when  it  starts  through 
the  factory. 
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Production  Costs:  The  cost  of  producing  a 

particular  thing  consists  of  two  elements,  ma- 
terial and  manufacturing  costs.  The  latter,  which 
we  treat  as  a single  unit  often  splits  up  into  two 
elements,  direct  labor  and  expense. 

Division  of  Costs:  Without  attempting  to  dis- 

cuss the  subject  from  the  viewpoint  of  a cost 
accounting,  it  seems  proper  to  classify  costs  into 
five  general  divisions,  which  may  be  called:  (1) 

cost  of  raw  material;  (2)  manufacturing  cost; 
(3)  packing  cost  and  shipping;  (4)  overhead 
cost;  (5)  selling  expense. 

Subdivision  of  Costs:  The  various  items  which 
make  up  the  total  expense  of  doing  business  may 
be  stated  as  follows : original  cost  of  green 
coffee;  sea  freight  (if  cost  and  freight)  ; cus- 
tom house  entry  and  marine  insurance ; preferen- 
tial dock  privilege  in  New  Orleans  (2  cents  per 
bag)  ; forwarding  charge;  drayage  from  wharf 
to  railroad  (not  absorbed  by  R.R.  tariff)  ; extra 
clerical  supervision;  wharf  tollage  (10  cents  per 
ton)  ; dock  labor;  weighing,  sweeping,  rebagging, 
repairing;  cost  of  additional  bags;  freight  and 
war  tax  to  point  of  destination ; drayage  to  fac- 
tory; drayage  to  public  warehouse  (.06  per  100 
pounds)  ; handling  charge  at  warehouse  ($1.00 
per  ton)  ; public  weigher  charge  (3^4  cents  per 
bag)  ; storage  rate  (.06  per  bag  per  month)  ; 
insurance  and  shrinkage ; drayage  to  factory : 
handling  at  factory  (handling  in  weighing  and 
stacking)  ; computing  loss  or  gain  on  sterling ; 
banker’s  commission  (j£  to  1 per  cent.)  ; esti- 
mated loss  of  weight  in  transit ; 1 per  cent,  tare 
allowed  on  saUs  of  green  coffee. 

Manufacturing  Costs:  Shrinkage  before  and 

during  process  of  roasting ; cost  of  milling  and 
separating;  cost  of  roasting,  labor,  power  and 
fuel. 

Cost  of  Packing  and  Shipping:  Packing  and 

labor ; cartons  and  labels  ; cans  and  labels ; paper 
bags  and  printing ; cases ; barrels  and  drums : 
burlap  bags ; liners  for  barrels,  drums  and  bags ; 
freight  or  cartage. 

Overhead:  Rent  and  storage;  insurance  and 

taxes ; salaries  of  officers,  and  managers,  book- 
keepers, stenographers,  clerks,  porters,  watch- 
man, etc. ; postage,  stationery  and  printing ; light 
and  heat ; incidental  expenses,  donations,  tele- 
phones and  telegrams,  etc. ; repairs  and  deprecia- 
tion ; interest  and  discount ; collection  and  credit 
department  expenses ; losses  from  bad  accounts. 

Selling  Expenses:  Salesmen’s  salaries  or  com- 

missions and  travelling  expenses ; advertising  and 
demonstration ; sampling. 

The  total  of  all  those  items  gives  us  the  actual 
cost  of  the  goods  delivered  Jo  the  customer.  _ 

Dividends  can  only  be  paid  from  net  earnings, 
and  if  there  are  to  be  any  net  earnings,  goods 
must  be  sold  for  enough  more  than  they  cost 
to  pay  the  entire  expense  of  doing  business  and 
leave  sufficient  surplus  to  pay  a dividend  on  the 
investment.  In  order  to  determine  exactly  what 
this  selling  price  should  be,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  know  two  things : First : How  much  it 

really  costs  to  make,  sell  and  deliver  goods  to  the 
customer ; second : How  much  should  be  added 
to  this  cost  in  order  to  make  a reasonable  profit. 

This  sounds  easy  but  it  is  not  quite  as  easy  as 
it  sounds.  The  problem  of  costs  seems  to  en- 
gage the  attention  of  many  in  every  line  of  busi- 
ness just  now.  I am  sure  that  the  coffee  roaster’s 


problems  are  not  more  complicated  than  those  of 
the  printer  and  the  publisher  before  they  started 
to  work  on  their  uniform  cost  system,  the  re- 
sults of  which,  from  what  we  can  learn,  are  most 
satisfactory  to  their  association  members.  Their 
success  should  be  an  incentive  to  us. 

I don’t  know  why  it  is,  but  it  is  true 
that  there  is  nothing  an  individual  manufacturer 
is  as  touchy  about,  and  has  such  a peculiar  per- 
sonal regard  for,  as  his  own  cost  system,  ex- 
cept perhaps  his  own  children.  Probably  all  of 
us,  with  more  or  less  justice,  regard  our  own 
children  as  being  absolutely  right.  Other  peo- 
ple might  think  they  are  a nuisance,  but  we  think 
they  are  everything  they  should  be.  We  would 
not  trade  them  for  anybody  else’s  children ; we 
would  not  have  them  a bit  different  from  what 
they  are.  We  all  feel  the  same  about  our  cost 
system.  I suppose  it  is  because  it  is  a child  of 
our  brain;  we  have  sat  up  nights  with  it,  walked 
the  floors  with  it,  and  stood  by  it  for  years.  The 
thought  that  we  should  alter  our  cost  system,  and 
bring  it  into  harmony  with  someone  else’s,  is  a 
most  repugnant  idea.  Yet,  if  we  are  going  to  get 
anywhere  on  this  thing,  if  we  believe  that  uni- 
formity is  of  any  value  at  all,  we  can  only 
achieve  it  by  all  of  us  going  into  the  thing  with 
an  open  mind,  and  with  a willingness  to  be 
guided  by  the  wishes  of  the  majority. 

If  you  could  think  of  your  own  individual 
plant  as  simply  a division  of  the  industry,  I 
think  you  will  get  a picture  of  what  I would 
like  to  see  happen.  I am  quite  sure  if  we  were 
all  to  be  brought  together  suddenly  in  a real 
combination,  where  we  all  simply  owned  shares 
of  stock  in  the  main  company,  and  all  of  our 
plants  were  divisional  plants,  one  of  the  first 
steps  we  would  take  in  managing  our  consolidated 
concern,  would  be  to  revise  our  accounting  and 
statistical  methods,  putting  the  methods  of  every 
plant  on  the  same  basis  with  every  other  plant. 


JAVA  TO  HELP  ADVERTISE  TEA 
A cable  from  Batavia,  Java,  was  received  De- 
cember 9,  by  the  Tea  Association  at  New  York 
from  R.  L.  Hecht,  of  Irwin  Harrisons  & Cros- 
field,  Inc.,  a member  of  the  tea  promotion  coun- 
cil of  the  association.  The  communication  stated 
that  Java  has  agreed  to  contribute  its  quota  to 
the  proposed  national  co-operative  tea  publicity 
campaign.  Mr.  Hecht  has  been  in  the  Far  East 
for  the  past  several  weeks.  Java  is  the  first  tea 
producing  country  to  definitely  sign  the  publicity 
contract  agreement.  It  is  believed  that  China, 
Japan,  Formosa,  India  and  Ceylon  will  soon 
follow. 


MARINE  CORPS  WANTS  COFFEE 
The  Quartermaster’s  Department,  Marine 
Corps,  Washington,  D.  C.,  will  open  bids  on  Janu- 
ary 24,  for  furnishing  for  delivery  to  the  Corps 
headquarters  in  Philadelphia,  132,000  lbs.  of 
green  coffee  in  132-lb.  double  sacks,  or,  as  an 
alternate,  the  same  quantity  in  heavy  burlap  single 
sacks. 
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A TEA  MAN’S  ART  COLLECTION 


P.  C.  Larkin,  President  of  the  Salada  Tea 
Company,  Adds  Some  More  Antiques 
to  His  Boston  Collection 


' I 1 HAT  tea  and  art  go  well  together  is  demon- 
strated  by  P.  C.  Larkin,  president  of  the 
Salada  Tea  Company,  who  on  his  recent  trips  to 


Buddha  Head  in  the  Salada  “ Tea  Temple” 

the  Far  Eastern  tea  countries  has  acquired  many 
rare  antiques  to  add  to  his  Oriental  art  collec- 
tion. Mr.  Larkin  has  just  returned  from  a trip 
abroad,  and  has  brought  with  him  a Buddha  head 
beautifully  carved,  to  add  to  his  collection  at  the 
“ Tea  Temple,”  Berkeley  and  Stuart  streets,  Bos- 
ton. This  head  is  thirty-four  inches  high,  and, 
in  some  of  its  lines,  follows  the  Greek  ideal  with 
remarkable  fidelity.  It  is  from  a seated  statue 
of  Buddha,  and  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  Wei 
period,  fifth  century  A.D.  Connoisseurs  state 
that  it  comes  from  the  Temple  of  Po-Chy,  in 
Northern  China,  and  that  it  is  extremely  rare. 

Mr.  Larkin  has  also  secured  lately  some  fifty 
pieces  of  fine  hangings  which  he  found  in  the 
course  of  his  travels  in  the  Far  East.  One  of 
these  illustrates  the  Temple  of  Heaven,  depict- 
ing a spirit  and  a star  in  the  heavens.  This  is 
believed  to  be  of  the  Ming  period.  Embroidered 
in  strange  designs  and  in  all  sorts  of  odd  and 


mellow  tints,  the  tapestries  represent  a series  ot 
beings,  some  of  fierce  and  some  of  benignant 
aspect.  The  figures,  fantastically  garbed,  are 
adorned  with  flowers,  birds,  swords,  and  all  kinds 
of  Oriental  ornaments.  These  pieces  come  from 
various  temples,  palaces,  etc.,  and  are  of  the  finest 
quality.  They  are  made  of  silk  with  gold  and 
silver  threads  woven  into  the  fabric,  and  the 
coloring  is  exceedingly  beautiful. 

The  pieces  of  textiles  are  of  all  sizes,  from  the 
scale  of  a drawing-room  carpet  to  that  of  a 
bureau  scarf.  Some  of  them  have  been  hung  on 
the  walls  of  the  Salada  Tea  Company’s  hand- 
some office,  which  is  already  adorned  with  numer- 
ous hangings.  Standing  amid  these  gorgeous 
surroundings  are  the  statuettes  in  bronze,  the 
elephants  and  other  beasts,  the  sculptured  lotus 
blossoms,  and  many  other  objects  of  art  collected 
by  Mr.  Larkin,  including  the  notable  statue  of 
the  Goddess  of  Mercy,  somewhat  similar  to  the 


Goddess  of  Mercy  Now  Owned  by  Salada 

figure  of  the  same  divinity  acquired  by  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  1915. 

The  Goddess  of  Mercy  is  now  surrounded  by 
many  treasures  that  have  been  brought  from  the 
Orient.  The  soft,  thick,  Chinese  rugs,  the  teak 
wood  cabinets  and  the  wonderful  tapestry  sup- 
posed to  have  been  brought  from  a Chinese 
temple  during  the  Boxer  uprisings,  are  a few  of 
the  treasures  that  make  the  Salada  offices  dis- 
tinctive. 
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THE  LATEST  COFFEE  BOOKLET 

Joint  Trade  Committee  Issues  a Treatise  on 
the  History,  Cultivation,  Manufacture 
and  Brewing  of  Coffee 

A COFFEE  booklet  recently  issued  by  the 
**  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Committee, 
in  cooperation  with  the  National  Coffee  Roasters’ 
Association,  for  distribution  by  retailers  to  their 
customers  is  entitled,  “ Coffee  and  Coffee  Making.” 
The  booklet  gives  a brief  sketch  of  coffee’s  his- 
tory, a short  description  of  growing  and  roasting 
methods,  late  figures  on  imports  and  consumption, 
and  simple  directions  for  grinding  and  brewing. 
Thumb-nail  sketches  are  used  to  illustrate  the 
text. 

After  briefly  touching  upon  well  known  points 
in  the  history  and  origin  of  coffee,  late  import 
and  consumption  statistics,  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion and  preparation  for  market,  the  booklet  con- 
tinues : 

Roasting 

The  roaster  or  “ coffee  chef  ” is  the  first  and 
most  important  cook  necessary  to  a good  cup 
of  coffee.  In  the  roasting  process  the  berries 
swell  up  by  the  liberation  of  gases  within  their 
substance,  at  the  same  time  losing  about  16  per 
cent  of  their  weight.  The  aromatic  oils  contained 
in  the  cells  are  sufficiently  developed  or  “ cooked  ” 
and  made  ready  for  solution  with  boiling  water 
when  the  cells  are  thoroughly  opened  by  grinding. 

The  roasting  principles  of  different  green  coffees 
vary.  Trained  study  and  a nice  science  in  timing 
the  roast  and  manipulating  the  fire  is  necessary  to 
a perfect  development  of  aroma  and  flavor. 

The  “ drinking  quality  ” is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  experienced  knowledge  of  the  coffee 
roaster  and  his  scientific  methods  and  modern 
machinery,  by  which  the  coffee  is  not  only  roasted, 
but  cleaned,  milled  and  completely  manufactured 
to  a high  point  of  perfection. 

Grinding 

The  roasted  berry  is  constructed  of  fibrous 
tissues  formed  into  tiny  cells  visible  only  under 
the  microscope,  which  are  the  “ packages  ” where- 
in are  stored  the  whole  value  of  coffee,  the  aro- 
matic oils.  Like  cutting  up  an  orange,  the  grind- 
ing of  coffee  is  the  opening  of  surrounding  tissue 
and  pulp. 

Coffee  Brewing 

Coffee  is  brewed  for  drinking  by  bringing  the 
bean  after  it  is  roasted  and  ground,  into  contact 
with  hot  water.  While  there  are  several  different 
methods  of  brewing,  certain  fundamental  prin- 
ciples apply  to  all. 

Fresh  Coffee 

Green,  that  is,  unroasted,  coffee  is  improved 
rather  than  injured  by  keeping;  but  roasted 
coffee  loses  its  flavor  rapidly,  especially  after  it 
is  ground.  This  is  because  the  aromatic  flavoring 
elements  developed  by  roasting  begin  to  escape 
as  soon  as  exposed  to  the  air.  The  roasted  berry 
also  absorbs  moisture  which  causes  destructive 
changes  in  the  flavoring  oils. 


Ground  coffee,  therefore,  should  be  kept  in  a 
container  that  is  moisture-proof  and  as  nearly 
airtight  as  possible.  If  the  original  package  does 
not  give  this  protection  after  it  is  once  opened, 
place  the  contents  in  a glass  fruit  jar  or  other 
vessel  which  can  be  kept  sealed. 

Home  Grinding 

If  coffee  is  bought  “ in  the  bean  ” and  ground 
at  home,  use  a mill  that  can  be  adjusted  to  give 
a uniform  granulation  best  suited  to  the  par- 
ticular brewing  method  adopted. 

Measure  Carefully 

There  is  no  set  rule  for  the  proper  propor- 
tions of  coffee  and  water.  This  will  vary  with 
the  kind  of  coffee  used,  the  way  it  is  ground  and 
the  method  of  brewing  and,  above  all,  with  in- 
dividual taste.  But  once  you  have  found  the 
right  proportion — that  is  the  proportion  best 
suited  to  your  use — stick  to  it.  Don’t  guess. 
Measure  carefully,  both  water  and  coffee.  Re- 
member that  in  brewing  the  coffee  grounds  ab- 
sorb a certain  amount  of  the  water  in  the  pot. 
Therefore,  to  make  five  cups  of  coffee,  use,  say, 
five  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  water  and  in  the 
same  proportion  with  larger  or  smaller  quantities. 

Extracting  the  Coffee  Flavor 

Chemists  have  analyzed  the  coffee  bean  and 
told  us  that  the  only  part  of  it  which  should  go 
into  our  coffee  cups  for  drinking  is  an  aromatic 
oil.  This  aromatic  element  is  extracted  most 
efficiently  only  by  fresh  boiling  water.  The  prac- 
tice of  soaking  the  grounds  in  cold  water,  there- 
fore, is  to  be  condemned.  It  is  a mistake  also  to 
let  the  water  and  the  grounds  boil  together  after 
the  real  coffee  flavor  is  once  extracted.  This 
extraction  takes  place  very  quickly,  especially 
when  the  coffee  is  ground  fine.  The  coarser  the 
granulation  the  longer  it  is  necessary  to  let  the 
grounds  remain  in  contact  with  the  boiling  water. 
Remember  that  flavor,  the  only  flavor  worth  hav- 
ing, is  extracted  by  the  short  contact  of  boiling 
water  and  coffee  grounds  and  that  after  this 
flavor  is  extracted,  the  coffee  grounds  become 
valueless  dregs. 

Use  Grounds  Only  Once 

Although  the  above  rules  are  absolutely  funda- 
mental to  good  coffee  making,  their  importance 
is  so  little  appreciated  that  in  some  households 
the  lifeless  grounds  from  the  breakfast  coffee  are 
left  in  the  pot  and  resteeped  for  the  next  meal, 
with  the  addition  of  a small  quantity  of  fresh 
coffee.  Used  coffee  grounds  are  of  no  more  value 
in  coffee  making  than  ashes  are  in  kindling  a 
fire. 

Serve  at  Once 

After  the  coffee  is  brewed  the  true  coffee  flavor, 
now  extracted  from  the  bean,  should  be  guarded 
carefully.  When  the  brewed  liquid  is  left  on  the 
fire  or  overheated  this  flavor  is  cooked  away  and 
the  whole  character  of  the  beverage  is  changed. 
It  is  just  as  fatal  to  let  the  brew  grow  cold.  If 
possible,  coffee  should  be  served  as  soon  as  it  is 
made.  If  service  is  delayed,  it  should  be  kept 
hot  but  not  overheated.  For  this  purpose  care- 
ful cooks  prefer  a double  boiler  over  a slow  fire. 
The  cups  should  be  warmed  beforehand,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  a serving  pot,  if  one  is  used. 
Brewed  coffee,  once  injured  by  cooling,  cannot  be 
restored  by  reheating. 
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Scour  the  Coffee  Pot 

Unsatisfactory  results  in  coffee  brewing  fre- 
quently can  be  traced  to  a lack  of  care  in  keep- 
ing utensils  clean.  The  fact  that  the  coffee  pot 
is  used  only  for  coffee  making  is  no  excuse  for 
setting  it  away  with  a hasty  rinse.  Coffee  mak- 
ing utensils  should.be  cleansed  after  each  using 
with  scrupulous  care.  If  a percolator  is  used  pay 
special  attention  to  the  small  tube  through  which 
the  hot  water  rises  to  spray  over  the  grounds. 
This  should  be  scrubbed  with  the  wire  handled 
brush  that  comes  for  the  purpose. 

Don't  Dry  Filter  Bags 

In  cleansing  drip  or  filter  bags  use  cool  water. 
Hot  water  “ cooks  in  ” the  coffee  stains.  After 
the  bag  is  rinsed  keep  it  submerged  in  cool  water 
until  time  to  use  it  again.  Never  let  it  dry.  This 
treatment  protects  the  cloth  from  the  germs  in 
the  air  which  cause  souring.  New  filter  bags 
should  be  washed  before  using  to  remove  the 
starch  or  sizing. 

Drip  (or  Filter)  Coffee 

The  principle  behind  this  method  is  the  quick 
contact  of  water  at  full  boiling  point  with  coffee 
ground  as  fine  as  it  is  practical  to  use  it.  The 
filtering  medium  may  be  of  cloth  or  paper,  or 
perforated  chinaware  or  metal.  The  fineness  of 
the  grind  should  be  regulated  by  the  nature  of 
the  filtering  medium,  the  grains  being  large 
enough  not  to  slip  through  the  perforations. 

The  amount  of  ground  coffee  to  use  may  vary 
from  a heaping  teaspoonful  to  a rounded  table- 
spoonful for  each  cup  of  coffee  desired,  depend- 
ing upon  the  granulation,  the  kind  of  apparatus 
used  and  individual  taste.  A general  rule  is  the 
finer  the  grind  th$  smaller  the  amount  of  dry 
coffee  required. 

The  most  satisfactory  grind  for  a cloth  drip 
bag  has  the  consistency  of  powdered  sugar  and 
shows  a slight  grit  when  rubbed  between  thumb 
and  finger.  Unbleached  muslin  makes  the  best 
bag  for  this  granulation.  For  dripping  coffee 
reduced  to  a powder,  as  fine  as  flour  or  confec- 
tioner’s sugar,  use  a bag  of  canton  flannel  with 
the  fuzzy  side  in.  Powdered  coffee,  however,  re- 
quires careful  manipulation  and  cannot  be  recom- 
mended for  everyday  household  use. 

Put  the  ground  coffee  in  the  bag  or  sieve. 
Bring  fresh  water  to  a full  boil  and  pour  it 
through  the  coffee  at  a steady,  gradual  rate  of 
flow.  If  a cloth  drip  bag  is  used,  with  a very 
finely  ground  coffee,  one  pouring  should  be 
enough.  No  special  pot  or  device  is  necessary. 
The  liquid  coffee  may  be  dripped  into  any  handy 
vessel  or  directly  into  the  cups.  Dripping  into 
the  coffee  cups,  however,  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended unless  the  dripper  is  moved  from  cup 
to  cup  so  that  no  one  cup  will  get  more  than  its 
share  of  the  first  flow,  which  is  the  strongest  and 
best. 

The  brew  is  complete  when  it  drips  from  the 
grounds,  and  further  cooking  or  “ heating  up  ” 
injures  the  quality.  Therefore,  since  it  is  not 
necessary  to  put  the  brew  over  the  fire,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  use  of  the  hygienic  advantages  of 
a glassware,  porcelain  or  earthenware  serving  pot. 

Boiled  (of  Steeped)  Coffee 

For  boiling  (or  steeping)  use  a medium  grind. 
The  recipe  is  a rounded  tablespoonful  for  each 
■cup  of  coffee  desired  or — as  some  cooks  prefer 


to  remember  it — a tablespoonful  for  each  cup  and 
“ one  for  the  pot.”  Put  the  dry  coffee  in  the  pot 
and  pour  over  it  fresh  water  briskly  boiling. 
Steep  for  five  minutes  or  longer,  according  to 
taste,  over  a low  fire.  Settle  with  a dash  of  cold 
water  or  strain  through  muslin  or  cheesecloth 
and  serve  at  once. 

Percolated  Coffee 

Use  a rounded  tablespoonful  of  medium  fine 
ground  coffee  to  each  cupful  of  water.  The 
water  may  be  poured  into  the  percolator  cold  or  at 
the  boiling  point.  In  the  latter  case,  percolation 
begins  at  once.  Let  the  water  percolate  over  the 
grounds  for  five  to  ten  minutes  depending  upon 
the  intensity  of  the  heat  and  the  flavor  desired. 


COFFEE  VS.  LIQUOR  IN  ENGLAND 


Ten  Million  Dollar  Hotel  Corporation 
Fights  44  Pubs  ” with  Modern  Coffee 
Rooms  and  Restaurants 

'THE  coffee  house  as  a rival  of  the  public 
liquor  drinking  houses  has  long  been  a factor 
in  England  and  Scotland,  but  none  of  the  schemes 
projected  since  the  founding  of  the  Dunfermline 
Society  in  Glasgow  in  1830  ever  reached  the 
magnitude  or  importance  of  the  Trust  Houses, 
Ltd.,  enterprise  begun  seventeen  years  ago  in 
England.  This  corporation,  with  a capitalization 
of  $10,000,000,  operates  in  England  and  Scotland 
nearly  two  hundred  hotels,  restaurants  and 
taverns,  each  having  a coffee  room  as  a principal 
feature.  The  story  of  the  Trust  Houses,  Ltd., 
is  told  in  “The  Hotel  Monthly”  in  this  fashion: 

The  report  of  the  business  March  31,  1920, 
shows,  approximately,  the  company  to  be  capital- 
ized at  ten  million  dollars ; that  eighty-eight  first 
class  country  hotels  are  operated,  of  which  sixty- 
five  are  owned  by  the  company  and  twenty-three 
under  lease ; sixty  fully  licensed  inns,  of  which 
twenty  are  owned  and  forty  under  lease  ; five  Lon- 
don restaurants ; two  provincial  restaurants ; six- 
teen taverns  in  the  London  district ; seven  Scottish 
inns,  and  one  railway  refreshment  room. 

The  report  gives  the  objects,  methods,  advan- 
tages, and  results  in  the  following  concise  para- 
graphs : 

Objects:  To  promote  temperance  by  limiting  in 
the  retail  sale  of  liquor  the  element  of  private 
profit.  . . To  transform  licensed  houses  from 

mere  drinking  places  into  houses  of  refreshment 
for  people  of  every  class. 

Methods:  By  acquiring  licensed  houses  on  lease 
or  by  purchase.  ...  By  placing  such  houses 
under  carefully  selected  managers,  who  are  paid  a 
fixed  salary  with  a commission  on  the  sale  of  all 
articles  except  alcoholic  liquors,  so  that  it  is  to 
their  direct  interest  to  encourage  the  sale  of  non- 
alcoholics and  food.  By  maintaining  fre- 

quent and  thorough  inspection  of  the  houses. 

By  forbidding  the  sale  on  credit  of  alcoholic  liquors 
at  the  bars. 

Advantages  and  Results:  Houses  placed  under 
Trust  control  are  maintained  as  “ free  ” houses. 
Commodities  sold  in  them  are  purchased  in  the 
open  market.  . . . Coffee  rooms  are  provided 

in  every  house,  with  separate  entrances  from  the 
road  where  practicable.  . Meals  can  always 
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be  obtained,  and  the  food  supplied  is  wholesome 
and  well  cooked.  . . . The  houses  are  kept 

clean ; and  the  rooms  used  by  the  public  are  com- 
fortably arranged,  well  warmed  in  winter,  and  well 
ventilated.  . . . Persons  visiting  the  houses 

are  under  no  obligation  to  order  refreshments,  and 
especially  alcoholic  refreshments.  . . . The  move- 

ment provides  a uniform  system  of  management  in 
a large  number  of  hotels  and  inns  throughout  the 
country,  with  a comparative  uniformity  of  tariff 
and  accommodation. 

The  business  is  administered  by  a board  of  direc- 
tors and  a council  composed  partly  of  members 
chosen  by  the  directors,  and  partly  by  members 
holding  their  positions  ex-officio  during  their  tenure 
of  public  office.  The  maximum  dividend  payable  to 
shareholders  is  limited  to  7 per  cent,  free  of  income 
tax. 

The  list  of  directors  and  the  council  is  largely 
of  the  nobility.  Thus  the  council,  headed  by  the 
Earl  of  Lytton,  chairman,  is  composed  of  three 
dukes,  one  marquis,  six  earls,  one  viscount,  nine 
lords,  one  archdeacon,  one  admiral,  and  several 
baronets  and  esquires.  Seven  ex-officio  members 
are  all  lords  lieutenant  of  counties. 

We  glean  from  the  Trust  literature  that  the 
establishments  are  managed  by  persons  carefully 
selected  to  give  service  of  a wholesome  sort ; that 
foods  and  furnishings  are  bought  in  open  market ; 
that  quality  is  considered  before  cheapness ; that 
no  American  whiskey  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
company’s  blends,  and  Scotch  and  Irish  whiskey 
are  not  exhibited  for  sale  until  they  have  attained 
a very  considerable  age ; that  the  proportion  of 
non-alcoholic  drinks  has  increased  from  9 per  cent 
in  1903  to  40  per  cent  at  the  present  time.  Man- 
agers are  paid  a fixed  salary,  with  a commission 
on  all  articles  sold  except  alcoholic  liquors,  so  that 
it  is  to  their  direct  interest  to  increase  the  sale  of 
non-alcoholic  beverages  and  food.  Music  and  all 
lawful  entertainments  are  encouraged. 

The  Trust  Houses  cater  for  the  slim  as  well  as 
the  fat  purse,  and  are  graded  as  to  quality  of 
house  and  service ; each  grade  with  uniform  price 
for  accommodations. 


EXTRACTING  CAFFEIN  FROM  COFFEE 
A British  patent  (144,998  of  March  19,  1920) 
has  been  granted  H.  C.  E.  Lambaers  for  an  im- 
provement in  the  operating  details  of  caffein  ex- 
traction from  coffee.  In  order  to  prevent  con- 
densation of  the  steam  used  in  opening  the  beans 
prior  to  extraction,  and  afterwards  in  driving  off 
the  residual  solvents  from  extraction,  the  beans 
are  heated  before  they  are  brought  into  contact 
with  the  steam.  This  procedure  is  said  to  effect 
a saving  in  steam  and  an  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  treated  coffee. — Trigg. 


ADULTERATION  OF  YERBA  MATE 
An  interesting  attempt  to  detect  adulteration  in 
yerba  mate  by  biological  methods  is  reported  by 
A.  C.  Marchisotti  (“  Rev.  sud-amer.  endocrinol., 
immunol.,  y quimioterapia,”  2,  No.  10,  387-93 
(1919).  Various  methods  which  have  been  sug- 
gested for  the  detection  of  such  adulteration  are 
noted.  The  present  investigation  of  the  possi- 
bility of  using  for  such  purposes,  precipitin  and 
anaphylaxis  tests  with  guinea-pigs  is  reported 
with  negative  results. — Trigg. 


WHO’S  WHO  IN  THE  TRADE 


An  Appreciation  of  W.  R.  Ruffner  of 
Ruffner,  McDowell  & Burch,  Inc., 
Chicago  Coffee  Brokers 


THIS  year  will  mark  the  thirty-first  anniversary 
of  W.  R.  Ruffner’s  entry  into  the  green 
coffee  business  of  the  United  States.  In  that  time 
he  has  advanced  to  the  head  of  one  of  the  im- 
portant green  coffee  brokerage  houses  in  this 
country,  Ruffner,  McDowell  & Burch,  Inc.,  with 
offices  in  Chicago,  New  York,  New  Orleans  and 
San  Francisco,  and  with  a host  of  friends  in  the 
coffee  producing  countries  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Ruffner  is  known  to  his  close  friends  as  a 
man  who  lives  the  principles  he  advocates  for 
others.  Here  is  a creed  he  has  drawn  up  for  both 
his  personal  use  and  for  the  conduct  of  his  bus- 
iness : 

Growth  is  due  primarily  to  service,  and  all  that 
its  truest  meaning  implies,  according  to  our  best 
belief;  to  the  joy  of  effort  and  the  enjoyment  of 
work;  to  the  constant  study  of  business;  to  earn- 
est support  of  any  feature  of  business  generally 
that  appears  to  be  a development ; to  the  principle 
that  any  transaction  that  does  not  mean  good  for 
all  concerned  is  not  a good  transaction;  to  feel 
a genuine  delight  in  breaking  records  and  a de- 
termination to  do  so.  Finally  to  hold  the  true 
respect  and  friendship,  one  for  the  other,  of  one’s 
associates. 

Born  in  Chicago,  July  26,  1872,  Mr.  Ruffner  had 
the  average  American  boy’s  schooling,  and  then  at 
eighteen  years  of  age  entered  the  green  coffee 
brokerage  business,  going  after  a few  years  with 
Arbuckle  Bros.,  of  Chicago,  returning  to  the  brok- 
erage trade  about  two  years  later.  In  1897,  he 
went  to  Brazil  for  W.  F.  McLaughlin  & Company. 
On  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  opened 
a brokerage  office  again  in  Chicago,  and  out 
of  this  venture  grew  the  firm  of  Ruffner  & Mc- 
Dowell, which  a few  years  later  became  Ruffner, 
McDowell  & Burch,  and  was  incorporated  in  1920. 

Mr.  Ruffner  and  his  associates  have  built  up  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  active  green  coffee  brok-^ 
erage  houses  in  the  country.  Illustrating  this 
point,  is  the  direct  wire  connection  which  is  main- 
tained between  all  branch  offices  and  foreign 
markets. 


COFFEE  MACHINERY  FIRM  MOVES 
The  New  York  office  of  the  A.  J.  Deer  Co., 
manufacturer  of  electrically  operated  store  equip- 
ment, including  coffee  roasters,  was  moved  on 
January  1 to  224  East  42nd  street,  near  Third 
avenue. 
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EAST  AFRICA’S  COFFEE  FUTURE 


British  East  Africa  Will  Become  a Leading 
Coffee  Producing  Country,  States  a 
Government  Official 


(Special  Correspondence) 

London,  December  4,  1920. 

SPECIAL  interest  has  been  aroused  in  connec- 
tion with  the  coffee  possibilities  of  British 
East  Africa,  now  known  as  the  Kenya  colony. 
The  oldest  coffee  plantation  in  Kenya  colony  is 
believed  to  be  at  the  French  Mission,  a few 
miles  only  from  Nairobi,  the  thriving  capital. 
The  trees  there  have  been  in  full  bearing  since 
1906,  and  from  the  first  have  been  singularly 
free  from  the  diseases  which  are  usually  associ- 
ated with  the  growing  of  the  coffee  plant  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Much  has  happened  in 
Kenya  colony  since  coffee-growing  was  first  in- 
troduced in  the  district,  and  to-day  it  is  pretty 
general  not  only  in  the  highlands  but  also  in  the 
adjacent  colony  of  Uganda  as  well. 

“ British  East  Africa  is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
leading  coffee  countries  of  the  world,”  was  the 
decided  opinion  expressed  by  Major  C.  J. 
Ross,  D.  S.  O.,  in  conversation  with  the 
“Financial  Times”  in  London.  Major  Ross, 
who  is  a settler  of  many  years’  standing  and 
occupies  an  important  post  in  the  B.  E.  A.  Gov- 
ernment service,  is  home  on  leave.  He  speaks  in 
a gratified  tone  of  the  continued  influx  of  settlers 
and  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  under  the 
wise  and  enlightened  policy  of  the  present 
Governor,  General  Sir  Edward  Northey,  to  open 
up  the  country  and  establish  its  industries  on  a 
sound  business  footing.  For  the  most  part,  he 
says,  the  settlers  are  of  the  best  type,  and  such 
are  the  opportunities  which  present  themselves 
in  B.  E.  A.  to  men  of  grit  and  understanding, 
that  the  latter  are  bound  to  be  successful. 

On  the  subject  of  coffee  growing,  to  which  his 
attention  was  more  particularly  directed,  Major 
Ross  waxed  enthusiastic : “ The  industry  is 

progressing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  as  the 
berry  is  equal  to  the  best  Brazilian  coffee  it 
naturally  follows  that  a high  price  is  obtained 
for  it  on  the  market.”  The  Major  said  he 
understood  that  just  before  he  left  for  England 
there  was  a strong  movement  afoot  to  buy  up  for 
the  London  market  all  the  available  coffee  that 
was  grown  in  British  East  Africa  and  to  that 
end  agents  had  been,  or  were  being,  appointed 
in  various  parts  of  the  protectorate. 

Wild  coffee,  it  appears,  grows  somewhat  ex- 
tensively in  different  parts  of  the  country.  It  is 
of  very  good  quality  and  has  been  found  to  blend 


admirably  with  the  more  cultivated  species. 
“ The  natives  are  too  lazy  to  pick  the  wild  berry,” 
Major  Ross  remarked;  “if  they  did  they  would 
soon  realize  a good  price  for  it.”  In  the  culti- 
vated coffee  areas  native  women  and  children 
do  the  picking  and  make  a very  good  thing  out 
of  it.  “ Difficulties  in  regard  to  the  rate  of 
exchange  have  stopped  a lot  of  capital  from 
coming  into  the  country,”  he  observed  in  con- 
clusion, “ and  many  industries  have  naturally 
suffered  in  consequence.  But  money  is  beginning 
to  come  in  more  freely  now,  and  in  that  respect 
things  will  be  even  better,  I think,  in  the  near 
future.”— T.  R. 


SIELCKEN’S  NAME  CLEARED 


The  Late  64  Coffee  King’s  ” Widow  Testifies 
in  Court  That  He  Did  Not  Finance  the 
Purchase  of  a New  York  News- 
paper for  Pro-German  Purposes 

I N the  recent  trial  of  Dr.  Rumeley,  erstwhile 
* publisher  of  the  New  York  Evening  Mail, 
and  S.  Walter  Kaufman,  attorney,  co-defendants 
with  N.  R.  Lindheim  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment’s charge  that  they  had  conspired  to  conceal 
from  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  the  alleged 
German  ownership  of  the  newspaper  during  a 
certain  period  of  the  war,  it  was  charged  that  the 
late  Hermann  Sielcken,  sometimes  called  the 
“ Coffee  King  of  America,”  had  supplied  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  the  paper. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  trial,  Mrs.  Clara 
Sielcken,  widow  of  the  “ Coffee  King,”  testified 
that  her  husband  could  not  have  had  negotiations 
with  the  law  firm  of  which  Kaufman  and  Lind- 
heim were  members  and  who  had  helped  in  mak- 
ing the  purchase.  Mrs.  Sielcken  testified  she  and 
her  husband  went  to  Germany  in  1914  but  kept 
their  apartment  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New 
York,  until  1917,  when  the  Alien  Property  Cus- 
todian took  possession.  Her  husband  was  ill  at 
Baden-Baden,  Mrs.  Sielcken  said,  and  she  had 
intimate  knowledge  of  all  his  affairs.  She  never 
heard  of  Hays,  Kaufman  & Lindheim,  she  de- 
clared. Sielcken  was  a naturalized  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  died  October  8,  1917. 

The  conviction  of  the  three  defendants  auto- 
matically cleared  the  name  of  Sielcken  of  con- 
nection with  the  case,  establishing  that  the  money 
came  from  German  government  agencies. 

Among  the  large  number  of  witnesses  called  to 
the  stand  was  Thorlief  S.  B.  Nielsen,  of  Soren- 
son & Nielsen,  New  York,  and  former  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Crossman  & Sielcken.  Mr.  Niel- 
sen’s testimony  was  in  support  of  Mrs.  Sielcken’s 
statements.  Other  witnesses  well  known  in  the 
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coffee  trade  were : Walter  F.  Blake,  a former 

Sielcken  bookkeeper ; Eugene  Smith,  the  “ Coffee 
King’s”  lawyer;  Walter  Judd,  an  executor  under 
Sielcken’s  will,  and  Curt  H.  Reisinger,  a former 
confidential  employee. 


TO  SUE  FOR  SIELCKEN  ESTATE 


California  Court  Declares  “ Coffee  King  ” 
Was  a U.  S.  Citizen,  and  Widow  Plans 
Fight  for  Return  of  Property 

FIGHT  for  the  return  of  Hermann 
Sielcken’s  $7,000,000  estate  in  New  York  is 
expected  to  materialize  as  the  result  of  a recent 
decision  handed  down  by  the  Superior  Court  in 
San  Francisco,  holding  that  the  late  “ Coffee 
King  ” was  a naturalized  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  ordering  the  restoration  of  his  certifi- 
cate of  citizenship. 

It  is  believed  that  Mrs.  Clara  Sielcken,  the 
widow,  will  demand  the  return  to  her  of  the 
estate  in  this  country,  which  was  seized  by  the 
Alien  Property  Custodian  during  the  war. 

The  case  came  up  in  the  California  courts  be- 
cause at  the  time  Sielcken  was  naturalized  the 
courts  were  performing  the  duties  of  Federal 
district  courts.  Sielcken  settled  in  California  in 
1867,  living  there  several  years  before  moving  to 
New  York  and  coffee  fame.  It  was  asserted 
that  he  lost  his  original  certificate  of  naturaliza- 
tion in  a shipwreck  in  1877. 


COFFEE  EXCHANGE  NOMINATIONS 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Coffee 
and  Sugar  Exchange  held  January  5,  President 
C.  A.  Fairchild  pictured  the  Exchange  year  as 
being  featured  by  readjustment  of  prices  without 
a panic  and  with  only  one  business  failure,  though 
the  recession  in  coffee  prices  amounted  to  66  per 
cent  and  in  sugar  83  per  cent. 

This  ticket  was  nominated  for  next  year,  to  be 
voted  upon  at  a meeting  to  be  held  January  20: 
President , T.  S.  B.  Nielsen;  vice-president, 
Manuel  E.  Rionda ; treasurer,  C.  H.  Middendorf ; 
board  of  managers  (2  years),  A.  Schierenberg, 
Benj.  E.  Peabody,  E.  L.  Lueder,  George  H.  Fin- 
lay, F.  W.  Hopkins,  John  H.  Windels;  (1  year), 
Horace  Havemeyer  and  C.  J.  Walter. 


A NEW  PEANUT  BUTTER  PLANT 
Berdan  & Co.,  Toledo,  recently  let  a contract 
for  a complete  peanut  butter  plant,  and  expect  to 
have  it  in  operation  early  in  the  Spring.  The 
machinery  is  being  supplied  by  the  Lambert 
Machine  Co. 


A NEW  DRIP  COFFEE  POT 


Details  of  a New  Type  of  Coffee  Maker, 
Featured  by  Double  Air  Walls  to 
Retain  Heat  in  the  Brew 


I N describing  his  newly  patented  coffee  drip  pot, 
* W.  H.  Bruning,  Evansville1,  Ind.,  says  it  is  the 
result  of  many  years’  experience  in  the  roasted 
coffee  business,  and  that  he  has  used  it  for 
years  in  testing  coffee 
blends  for  hotels. 

Probably  the  out- 
standing feature  of  the 
pot  is  that  the  dripper 
section  has  double 
walls  with  air  vacuum 
space  between  to  pre- 
vent the  radiation  of 
the  heat  of  the  boiling 
water  poured  on  the 
ground  coffee,  and  that 
the  serving  pot,  which 
is  the  lower  section 

A New  Coffee  Maker  seen  in  the  illustration, 
also  has  double  walls, 
which  are  kept  filled  with  boiling  water  so  that 
the  maker  can  be  placed  over  heat  without  in- 
jury to  the  pot  or  its  contents,  or  can  be  kept 
hot  for  hours  on  the  table  with  an  electric  grill. 

The  parts  of  the  maker,  of  which  there  are 
six,  are  all  made  of  aluminum — cloth  or  paper 
filters  are  not  used.  Filtering  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  a closely  woven  wire  cloth,  which  is 
made  removable  to  facilitate  cleansing.  The 
same  lid  fits  both  the  dripper  and  the  serving  pot. 

The  pots  are  being  distributed  under  a pre- 
mium redemption  plan  through  roasters  and 
packers,  by  an  exclusive  territory  licensing 
method  operated  by  the  J.  F.  Bruning  & Sons 
Coffee  & Spice  Mills,  Evansville,  Ind. 


AD  SUBSCRIBERS  TO  BE  MADE  KNOWN 
The  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Committee 
announced  during  the  month  that  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  cooperation  offered  by  the  Na- 
tional Coffee  Roasters  Association  in  one  of  its 
resolutions  at  the  recent  convention  it  has  be- 
come necessary  to  publish  the  list  of  subscribers  to 
the  national  advertising  campaign  fund.  The  N. 
C.  R.  A.  offer  consists  of  having  branch  associa- 
tion presidents  make  personal  solicitations  in  their 
respective  territories.  The  names  of  the  sub- 
scribers will  not  be  made  public  at  once,  thus  per- 
mitting all  roasters  to  have  time  to  consider  what 
their  policy  toward  subscribing  will  be  this  year. 
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VARIATION  IN  PACKAGE  FOOD 


The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  Reports  Average 
Variation  from  Stated  Weight  by  Dif- 
ferent Methods  of  Filling 


HOW  much  variation  in  the  weights  of  pack- 
age foods  will  occur  from  the  weights  stated 
on  the  label  when  the  weighing  and  filling  is  done 
in  accordance  with  good  commercial  practice,  is 
a question  that  arises  frequently  in  the  work  of 
the  food  packer  and  the  food  control  official.  An 
answer  to  the  question  will  be  found  in  Bulletin 
897,  recently  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  entitled  Weight 
Variation  of  Package  Foods. 

As  the  result  of  an  extensive  investigation  of 
the  commercial  weighing  and  filling  of  package 
foods,  including  a study  of  the  machines  used  by 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  it  is  now  'possible  to 
determine  whether  any  particular  lot  of  package 
food  has  been  weighed  and  filled  in  accordance 
with  good  commercial  practice.  The  bulletin,  con- 
taining the  results  of  the  investigation,  outlines 


methods  of  weighing  as  practiced  by  126  commer- 
cial firms,  describes  weighing  machines  in  use, 
reports  experiments  on  good  commercial  practice 


Maximum  Errors  of  Commercial  Practice 
For  net  For  gross  and 

weighing.  tare  weighing 


On  single 

On  the  aver- 
.age  of  a 

represents-  On  single 

On  the 
average 
of  a rep- 
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packages. 
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.097  

1-pound.  . . 

.213 

.106  

2-pound . . . 

.300 

.145  

3-pound . . . 

.363 

.148  

4-pound.  . . 

.409 

.194  

5 -pound.  . . 

.409 

.209  .... 

10-pound.  . 

.544 

.373  0.674 

o*  4i4 

25-pound.  . 

5.41 

2.68  7.49 

3.34 

50-ponnd.  . 

5.41 

2.68  7.73 

3.57 

75-pound.  . 

5.65 

2.92  7.73 

3.57 

100  - pound 
and  above 

5.65 

2.92  8.29 

4.13 

methods,  shows  the  maximum  errors  both  by  cal- 
culation and  observed  results,  compares  hand 
weighing  with  machine  weighing,  and  gives  speci- 


A Packaged  Goods  Demonstration  at  a Country  Fair 


The  scene  above  illustrates  the  demonstration  given  by  the  Junior  Achievement  League  at  the  East- 
ern States  exposition  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  cooperation  with  the  Pneumatic  Scale  Corp.,  of  Norfolk 
downs,  Mass.  Thousands  of  visitors  were  taught  “ The  Why  of  the  Package.”  One  half  of  the  stage 
was  given  over  to  a reproduction  of  an  old  corner  grocery  with  all  its  bulk  goods,  while  directly  ad- 
joining was  a modern  package  store,  intended  to  emphasize  the  cleanliness  and  other  desirable  qualities 
of  package  goods. 
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fications  for  good  commercial  practice  in  weigh- 
ing. 

The  food  packer  can  use  the  information  con- 
tained in  this  bulletin  to  check  and  regulate  his 
methods  of  filling  his  packages  of  food.  He  can 
determine  whether  or  not  he  is  putting  into  the 
package  the  amount  of  food  he  aims  to  put  in. 
The  food  official  can  determine,  when  he  finds 


any  shipment  of  food  in  package  form  which  is 
incorrectly  labeled  as  to  weight,  whether  the 
variation  is  probably  due  to  the  variations  that 
will  naturally  occur  in  packing  food,  or  whether 
it  is  probably  due  to  intention  to  pack  short 
weight. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  are  applicable  to 
such  products  as  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  baking  pow- 


IMPORTS  OF  BRAZILIAN  COFFEE  INTO  NEW  ORLEANS  IN  1920 
(From  January  1 to  December  31) 

Compiled  by  S.  Jackson,  New  Orleans 


Importer  Bags 

J.  Aron  & Co.,  Inc 382,996 

S.  Pfeifer  &.  Co 167,363 

M.  Levy’s  Sons 163,250 

Leon  Israel  & Bros 133,385 

Sewart-Carnal  & Co.,  Ltd. . 95,225 

H.  P.  Coffee  Co 83,191 

A.  C.  Israel  Co.,  Inc 78,180 

Hard  & Rand 77,805 

Durand  & Kasper  Co 68,830 

Jewel  Tea  Co.,  Inc 61,899 

S.  A.  Levy  Co.,  Inc 40,868 

A.  J.  Kasper  Co 40,228 

Louis  J.  Bright 38,575 

Hanley  & Kin  sella  Coffee  & 

Spice  Co 36,250 

George  Rasmussen  Co 33,585 

Steinwender-Stoffregen  Coffee 

Co 33,250 

Swanson  Bros 30,515 

James  H.  Forbes  Tea  & Cof- 
fee Co 30,181 

Cheek  Neal  Coffee  Co 29,500 

G.  Amsinck  & Co 28,500 

Caldwell  Importing  Co 26,999 

E.  B.  Millar  & Co 26,633 

Denison  Harwood  Co 26,020 

Western  Grocer  Mills 24,500 

Thomson  & Taylor  Spice  Co.  23,169 

Jules  Maes  & Co 21,000 

Bloom’s  Son  Co 19,750 

Young  & Griffin  Coffee  Co!.  19,385 

Meyer  Bros.  Coffee  & Spice 

Co 17,944 

Sprague,  Warner  & Co 16,500 

Charles  Dittmann  Co 16,001 

F.  W.  Hinz  & Son 16,000 

Climax  Grocers  Coffee  Co..  15,368 

Great  Atlantic  & Pacific  Tea 

Co 14,500 

Phillips-Trawick  Co 13,000 

Biston  Coffee  Co 12,838 

'Atwood  & Co 12,256 

Ennis-Hanly-Blackburn  Cof- 
fee Co 12,250 

Steele-Wedeles  Co 12,096 

Bell-Conrad  & Co 11,930 

Sherman  Bros.  & Co 11,860 

Southern  Coffee  Mills,  Ltd..  11,502 

Roth  Homeyer  Coffee  Co...  10,972 

Ridenour  Baker  Grocery  Co.  10,735 

William  Schotten  Coffee  Co.  10,630 

Tone  Bros 9,950 

Biedermann  Bros 9,790 

Maury  Cole  Co 9,750 

Johnson  Layne  Coffee  Co. . . 9,601 

Ouerbacher  Coffee  CO 9,500 

Puhl-Webb  Co 9,150 

Empire  Coffee  Co 8,689 

McFadden  Coffee  & Spice  Co.  8,409 

The  Fishback  Co 8,059 

Grossfeld  & Roe  Co 8,000 

Hills  Bros 8,000 

George  H.  McFadden  & Bro.  7! 875 

W.  R.  Grace  & Co 7,806 

Corbin  Sons  & Co 7,600 

O.  F.  Blanke  Tea  & Coffee 

Co 7,450 

Norwine  Coffee  Co 7,250 

J.  Henry  Koenig  Co 7,100 

George  W.  Lawrence  & Co.  . 7,000 

David  G.  Evans  Coffee  Co..  6,750 


Importer  Bags 

Richheimer  Coffee  Co 6,750 

S.  H.  Holstad  & Co 6,500 

Kansas  City  Wholesale  Gro- 
cery Co 6,000 

G.  E.  Bursley  & Co 5,750 

Scudders-Gale  Grocery  Co. . . 5,500 

The  Shear  Co 5,300 

E.  R.  Godfrey  & Sons  Co..  5,205 

Henry  Horner  & Co 5,159 

B.  A.  Railton  & Co 5,075 

Plunkett  Jarrell  Grocer  Co.  4,822 

Halligan  Coffee  Co 4,750 

Montgomery  Ward  & Co....  4,706 

Franklin  MacVeagh  & Co..  4,450 

Nash-Smith  Tea  & Coffee  Co.  4,450 

John  Blaul’s  Sons  Co 4,250 

Clark  & Host  Co 4,250 

Fletcher  & Wilson  Coffee  Co.  4,250 

J.  M.  Anderson  Grocer  Co.  4,000 

Athletic  Tea  Co 4,000 

Calumet  Tea  & Coffee  Co...  3,750 

L.  C.  Fallon  & Co 3,750 

Wm.  McMurray  & Co 3,750 

Stone  Ordean  Wells  Co....  3,750 

E.  Westen  Tea  & Spice  Co.  . 3,750 

McCloskey  Bros 3,500 

Nave  McCord  Mercantile  Co.  3,250 

John  Sexton  & Co 3,250 

American  Coffee  Co.  of  N. 

O.,  Ltd 3,050 

Fletcher  Coffee  & Spice  Co.  3,050 

Campbell,  Holton  & Co 3,000 

McKenney  Importing  Corp. . 3,000 

Warfield,  Pratt  & Howell 

Co 3,000 

William  Grossmann  & Co..  2,800 

Wm.  Kellner  2,750 

Parsons  & Scoville  Co 2,750 

Norton  & Curd  Co 2,600 

Worden  Grocer  Co 2,510 

Oakford  & Fahnestock 2,500 

Black  Hawk  Coffee  & Spice 

Co 2,375 

Griggs,  Cooper  & Co 2,250 

Waples-Platter  Grocer  Co. . . 2,250 

Armour  & Co.,  Ltd 2,100 

H.  T.  Cottam  & CO.,  Ltd..  2,100 

John  B.  Bright  & Son 2,000 

Cassanelli  & Co 2,000 

Donovan  Provision  Co 2,000 

Sasco  Coffee  Co 2,000 

Young  Brothers,  Inc 2,000 

Muskogee  Wholesale  Grocery 

Co 1,912 

Sears-Roebuck  & Co 1,900 

Baker  Bros.  Co 1,750 

Jewett  & Sherman  Co 1,750 

St.  Louis  Coffee  & Spice 

Mills  1,750 

New  Orleans  Coffee  Co.,  Ltd.  1,700 

Titus  & Martin  Co 1,550 

Wm.  M.  Bartlett,  Jr 1,500 

Burkenroad  - Goldsmith  Co., 

Ltd 1,500 

H.  Jevne  Co 1,500 

W.  B.  & W.  G.  Jordan....  1,500 

McNeil  & Higgins  Co 1,500 

Paxton  & Gallagher  Co....  1,500 

Ridenour  Baker  Mercantile 

Co 1,500 

Lang  & Co 1,418 

George  H.  Hathaway  & Co.  1,250 


Importer  Bags 

Rockford  Wholesale  Grocery 

Co 1,250 

Sioux  Falls  Coffee  & Spice 

Co 1,250 

F.  D.  Wilcox 1,250 

S.  Hamill  Co 1,125 

Arnold,  Dorr  & Co 1,000 

William  Bayne  & Co 1,000 

George  W.  Caswell  Co 1,000 

Fort  Smith  Coffee  Co 1,000 

Haas,  Baruch  & Co 1,000 

Kroger  Groc.  & Baking  Co.  1,000 

National  Grocer  Co 1,000 

C.  H.  Wittich  & Co 846 

J.  H.  Allen  & Co 800 

T.  S.  Reid  Grocer  Co 800 

Austin,  Nichols  & Co 750 

Nicholas  Burke  Co.,  Ltd...  750 

King  Koffee  Kompany 750 

St.  Louis  Grocers  Co 750 

Gray  Manufacturing  Co ... . 600 

A.  Adler  & Co.,  Inc 500 

Allen  Rothmeyer  Coffee  Co. . 500 

Chase  & Sanborn 500 

Ct  T.  Cheek  & Son 500 

Consolidated  Rolling  Mills  & 

F.  Co.,  Inc 500 

De  Soto  Coffee  Co 500 

Foley  Brothers  Gro.  Co . . . 500 

Gildehaus,  Wulfing  & Co...  500 

Haas  Leiber  Grocery  Co ... . 500 

Huthsing  Coffee  Co 500 

Keil  Grocer  Co 500 

Moore  Shenkberg  Grocer  Co.  500 

McCarthy  Armand  Brokerage 

Co 500 

Northern  Jobbing  Co 500 

Page-Connell  Cbffee  Co 500 

Rust-Parker  Co 500 

Schwabacher  Bros.  & Co . . . 500 

J.  & M.  Schwabacher  Cb., 

Ltd 500 

Earl  Cowan  Co.,  Inc 405 

Wm.  Steinmeyer  & Co....  ’350 

Unity  Manufacturing  Co. . . . 350 

R.  L.  Craig  & Co 325 

W.  L.  Allen  Coffee  Co 300 

Empress  Manufacturing  Co.  300 

Fischer  Brothers  300 

Manning  & Co 300 


Betterton  Rupert  Coffee  Co.  250 

Canby,  Ach  & Canby  Co ... . 250 

Carrol,  Brough  & Robinson.  250 

Consolidated  Companies,  Inc  250 

H.  R.  Hall  Company 250 

Minor  Dixon  & Company . . 250 

O.  R.  Peiper  Company ....  250 

John  R.  Thompson  Co 250 

John  A.  Tolman  & Co 250 

Westfield  Richheimer  Cof- 
fee Company  250 

Weiss,  Frank  & Co.,  Ltd..  250 

Wulfing  Grocer  Company..  250 

Order  102,884 


Total  2,562,060 

Shipping  Ports 

From  Santos  1,804,908 

From  Rio  de  Janeiro 497,652 

From  Victoria 259,500 


2,562,060 
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ders,  buckwheat  flour,  cereals,  cloves,  corn  flakes, 
corn  starch,  cream  of  tartar,  cream  of  wheat, 
farina,  flour,  hominy,  honey,  crisps,  maize,  malt, 
breakfast  foods,  nutmeg,  oatmeal  pancake  flour, 
pepper,  puddine,  rice,  rolled  oats,  salt,  soda,  split 
peas,  shredded  cocoanut,  sugar,  tapioca,  and 
wheat  flakes. 

Good  commercial  practice  in  packing  such 
foods  is  specified  as  follows : 

1.  That  packages  of  5 pounds  and  below  be 
weighed  net;  larger  packages  may  be  weighed 
gross  and  tare. 

2.  That  the  following  types  of  scales  be  used : 

For  packages  of  5 pounds  and  below : Even 

arm  balance,  1-pound  beam,  J^-ounce 
graduation. 

For  packages  over  5 and  under  25  pounds : 
Even  arm  balance,  2-pound  beam,  Bt- 
ounce  graduation. 

For  packages  of  25  pounds  and  above: 
Platform  scale,  50-pound  beam,  *4-pound 
graduation. 

3.  That  scales  meet  the  tolerances  prescribed 
in  Bureau  of  Standards  Circular  61,  and  be  used 
at  20  per  cent  or  more  of  their  capacity  for  pack- 
ages of  less  than  25  pounds  and  at  10  per  cent  or 
more  of  their  capacity  for  larger  packages.  Tare 
weights  may  be  made  on  the  same  scale  as  the 
gross  weights. 

4.  That  the  exatt  balance  be  estimated  to 
within  one-half  of  the  sensibility  reciprocal  of 
the  scale  and  the  poise  be  set  to  within  one- 
fourth  of  the  minimum  graduation  on  the  beam. 


COFFEE  MEN  DINE  LOUIS  GRAY 


Joint  Publicity  Committee  Honors  Him 
Because  of  His  Work  in  Brazil  in  Be- 
half of  the  Advertising  Campaign 


I OUIS  R.  GRAY,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  rep- 

* resentative  in  Brazil  of  Arbuckle  Bros.,  was 
the  guest  of  honor  at  a dinner  given  at  the  Hotel 
Plaza,  New  York,  on  December  10,  by  the  Joint 
Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Committee  for  his  work 
in  behalf  of  the  coffee  advertising  campaign. 
Mr.  Gray,  who  has  been  spending  several  months 
in  New  York  and  vicinity,  will  return  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro  on  January.  18. 

In  addition  to  a large  number  of  green  and 
roasted  coffee  men,  the  guests  included  diplo- 
matic representatives  of  Brazil  and  San  Salva- 
dor. Messages  expressing  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Gray’s  services  to  the  trade  were  received  from 
a number  of  prominent  coffee  men  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

Ross  W.  Weir,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
presided.  The  others  present  were : Felix  Coste, 
secretary-manager  of  the  committee;  Stephen  H. 
Dorr,  of  Arnold,  Dorr  & Co. ; Leon  Israel,  of 
Leon  Israel  & Bros.;  Wm.  Bayne,  of  Wm.  Bayne 


& Co. ; Carl  H.  Stoffregen,  of  Steinwender,  Stof- 
fregen  & Co. ; C.  A.  Fairchild,  president  of  the 
New  York  Coffee  & Sugar  Exchange;  George  W. 
Lawrence,  of  George  W.  Lawrence  & Co. ; T.  O. 
Budenbach,  of  B.  Fischer  & Co.;  Charles  Mee- 
han, of  P.  C.  Meehan  & Co.;  Eugene  Nortz;  T. 

S.  B.  Nielsen,  of  Sorenson  & Nielsen ; W.  A. 
Jamison,  of  Arbuckle  Bros.;  Henry  Schaefer,  of 

S.  Gruner  & Co.;  George  S.  Wright,  of  Dwinell- 
Wright  Co.;  Edward  Aborn,  of  Arnold  & Aborn; 

T.  O.  Delafield,  of  Arbuckle  Bros.;  George  W. 
Vanderhoef,  of  G.  W.  Vanderhoef  & Co. ; Wal- 
ter F.  Blake,  and  Joseph  D.  Pickslay,  of  Wil- 
liams, Russell  & Co. ; A.  J:  Dannemiller,  of  the 
Dannemiller  Coffee  Co. ; Richard  Balzac,  of  A. 
Angel  & Co. ; F.  S'.  Eastty,  of  the  G.  Washing- 
ton Coffee  Sales  Co.;  W.  W.  Fry,  of  N.  W.  Ayer 
& Son;  H.  W.  McCarron,  of  the  Spice  Mill 
Pub.  Co. ; F.  Romero,  consul  general  of  San  Sal- 
vador; Helio  Lobo,  consul  general  of  Brazil  ; T. 
Langgaard  de  Menezes,  representative  in  the  U. 
S.  of  the  Sociedade  Promotora  da  Defesa  do 
Cafe  of  Sao  Paulo;  W.  H.  Ukers,  of  The  Tea 
and  Coffee  Trade  Journal. 

In  his  address  introducing  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Weir 
said  that  the  entire  coffee  trade  of  the  United 
States  is  under  obligation  to  Mr.  Gray  because 
“ no  one  has  done  more  than  he  to  foster  the 
coffee  campaign,”  and  because  he  “ has  always 
been  a staunch  friend  and  advisor.”  Mr.  Weir 
then  told  about  the  advertising  campaign  and  the 
work  of  the  committee.  Summing  up  this  phase 
of  his  talk,  he  said : “ I have  become  more  and 

more  convinced  that  the  kind  of  campaign  we 
are  conducting  is  just  as  much  a service  to  the 
users  of  coffee  as  to  the  coffee1  growers,  coffee 
roasters  and  coffee  distributers.  You  can’t  ex- 
pect the  consumer  to  grow  enthusiastic  over  pub- 
licity that  benefits  only  the  advertiser.  But  when 
you  convince  the  consumer  that  your  advertising 
is  teaching  him  something  of  real  value,  some- 
thing that  will  benefit  his  health,  give  him  greater 
comfort,  relaxation  or  pleasure,  or  save  him 
money,  then  you  have  his  enthusiastic  sympathy 
and  cooperation.” 

Mr.  Weir  said  that  the  committee  had  been 
particularly  encouraged  of  late  by  other  coffee 
producing  countries  showing  interest  in  the  cam- 
paign. He  explained : 

“ A few  days  ago  the  consul  general  of  Guate- 
mala asked  for  particulars  regarding  the  adver- 
tising campaign  and  dispatched  to  his  Minister 
of  Agriculture  a comprehensive  description  of 
our  work  which  paid  gratifying  tribute  to  its 
success. 

“ The  consul  general  of  San  Salvador  has  been 
good  enough  to  call  at  our  headquarters  several 
times  during  the  past  two  weeks  and  he  has  taken 
pains  to  learn  all  that  we  are  doing.  Through 
( Continued  on  page  50) 
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FLUCTUATIONS  IN  CEYLON  AND  INDIA  TEA  PRICES  DURING  1920 

Diagrams,  prepared  by  Macy  Bros.  & Gillet,  Inc.,  showing  the  weekly  range  of  prices 
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FLUCTUATIONS  IN  JAPAN  AND  JAVA  TEA  PRICES  DURING  1920 


Diagrams,  prepared  by  Macy  Bros.  & Gillet,  Inc.,  showing  the  weekly  range  of  prices 
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these  two  gentlemen,  and  then  through  the 
other  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  coffee- 
growing countries  of  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica, we  hope  to  awaken  an  interest  which  will 
result  in  contributions  from  these  countries  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  coffee  they  sell  and 
the  benefits  they  have  been  receiving  from  this 
campaign. 

“ Our  ‘ Brazilian  Fund,’  as  we  call  it,  comes 
from  a single  state  in  that  republic,  and  we  have 
hopes,  through  Mr.  Gray’s  good  offices,  of  getting 
proportionate  contributions  from  Brazilian  plant- 
ers outside  of  Sao  Paulo. 

“ Some  of  you  may  think  that  the  present  is  a 
poor  time  to  push  this  campaign.  I cannot  agree 
with  you  and  I am  supported  in  my  belief  by 
several  men  who  know  much  more  about  condi- 
tions in  the  coffee  countries  than  I do.  The  time 
to  interest  a man  in  advertising  is  not  when  his 
business  is  good,  and  he  has  more  orders  than 
he  can  take  care  of.  The  time  to  get  him  inter- 
ested is  when  business  is  slack  and  when  he  needs 
the  power  of  good  advertising  to  market  his 
product. 

“ The  situation  as  I see  it,  is  this : The  high 

prices  during  the  latter  half  of  1919  and  the  first 
part  of'  1920  caused  a tremendous  increase  in  the 
acreage  of  coffee  plantations.  As  soon  as  these 
trees  begin  to  bear,  there  will  be  a great  gain  in 
production.  If  consumption  does  not  keep  pace 
with  increasing  crops,  there  will  be  over-produc- 
tion, with  its  well-known  results.  The  way  to 
stimulate  consumption  is  to  advertise,  and  I think 
we  have  fully  demonstrated  that  the  coffee  in- 
terests can  advertise  to  the  best  advantage  by 
pooling  their  resources  and  conducting  an  asso- 
ciation campaign.  Cooperation  is  a term  that 
grows  in  significance  the  more  you  think  about  it. 
Almost  every  important  advance  in  the  world’s 
progress  has  resulted  from  getting  together. 
Nothing  binds  people  together  like  a common 
taste  and  a common  commercial  interest.  The 
love  of  coffee  and  the  commerce  in  coffee  gives 
to  the  people  of  North  and  South  and  Central 
America  points  of  contact  that  are  more  power- 
ful than  any  diplomacy  in  preserving  peace  and 
good  will  in  this  western  hemisphere.  This  coffee 
advertising  campaign,  supported  by  the  coffee  in- 
terests of  two  continents,  is  convincing  proof  of 
the  respect  and  trust  which  the  business  interests 
of  the  United  States  and  Brazil  repose  in  each 
other.” 

After  Mr.  Gray  had  responded  in  modest  man- 
ner, brief  talks  were  made  by  Messrs.  Lobo, 
Menezes,  Romero,  Ukers,  Jamison,  Israel,  Stof- 
fregen,  Bayne,  Budenbach,  Lawrence,  Schaefer, 
Fairchild  and  Fry. 


A CHALLENGE  FOR  BOWLERS 
Certain  members  of  the  New  York  tea  trade, 
who  deem  themselves  proficient  in  the  art  of 
bowling,  are  about  to  organize  a bowling  team, 
and  challenge  any  representatives  of  the  New 
York  green  coffee  trade  to  meet  them  in  a series 
of  games  to  decide  the  bowling  supremacy  of 
these  trades  in  New  York  City.  Further  particu- 
lars can  be  obtained  from  H.  F.  Nockler,  Trans- 
marina Trading  Co.,  94  Fulton  street,  New  York. 


BRAZIL  NEEDS  COFFEE  MACHINES 


London  Business  Men  See  a Promising 
Market  There  for  British  Made 
Equipment 


( Special  Correspondence) 

London,  December  9,  1920. 

BUSINESS  men  in  England  expect  to  do  good 
trading  with  coffee  machinery  in  South 
America,  where  British  plants,  it  is  said,  enjoy 
a great  vogue,  and  nowhere  more  pronouncedly 
than  in  Brazil.  One  enthusiast  here  declares  that 
so  high  is  the  reputation  of  this  class  of  manu- 
facture that  an  active  traveler  could  no  doubt 
fill  his  order  book  to  overflowing  at  the  present 
time,  when  machinery  on  a large  scale  is  being 
sought  for  in  vain.  There  is  a prospect  of  an 
exceedingly  large  coffee  crop — far  larger  than 
at  one  time  seemed  probable — in  Sao  Paulo. 
While  at  one  time  it  was  believed  that  the  actual 
Sao  Paulo  crop  would  not  exceed  3,500,000  bags 
for  1920,  the  opinion  now  is  that  it  will  total 
7,000,000  bags. 

In  many  directions  coffee  planting  and  prepara- 
tion of  the  crop  for  the  market  are  going  on,  and 
the  only  detriment  to  the  enterprise  is  the  lack 
of  machinery  and  tools.  What  are  urgently  re- 
quired are  mechanical  weeders,  pulping  machines 
and  vats  with  mechanical  stirrers,  all  of  which 
can  at  present  be  supplied  with  the  certainty  of 
considerable  trading  profit. 

A planter  who  has  100,000  producing  trees  re- 
quires intallations  of  his  own  for  treatment  of 
his  crop,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  income 
from  such  a plantation  under  present  market  con- 
ditions would  amount  to  about  $25,000  per  annum, 
there  appears  to  be  an  exceedingly  promising 
market  for  such  machinery.  The  market,  if 
neglected  by  British  manufacturers,  will  cer- 
tainly, says  my  informant,  be  dominated  by  either 
German  or  United  States  manufacturers,  or  by 
both.— T.  R. 


ABOUT  BETTER  BAHIA  COFFEE 
With  a little  amount  of  capital  the  growers  of 
coffee  in  Bahia,  Brazil,  could  easily  improve  their 
product  so  that  it  could  be  made  to  grade  as  high 
as  Santos  coffee,  states  Thomas  H.  Bevan,  U.  S. 
Consul  at  Bahia,  in  a recent  review  of  trade  con- 
ditions there.  He  explained: 

“ Bahia  coffee  is  not  so  carefully  cultivated  and 
harvested  as  the  Santos  coffee.  It  is  often 
allowed  to  get  wet  while  drying,  which  discolors 
it.  The  machinery  used  for  separating  the  bean 
from  the  hull  often  cracks  the  bean,  and  reduces 
its  value  to  a great  extent.  For  this  reason  it 
does  not  grade  as  high  on  the  New  York  market 
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as  the  Santos  coffee.  With  a small  amount  of 
capital  the  growers  could  easily  construct  sheds 
to  protect  coffee  from  the  rain  while  drying,  and 
import  modern  machinery  for  hulling  it.  If  this 
were  done,  Bahia  coffee  could  be  made  to  grade 
as  high  as  the  Santos  coffee  and  possess  the  great 
advantage  of  having  a much  shorter  haul  to  New 
York  and  European  coffee  markets.” 

iiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiimiiimiiiiimuiiiiiiiiiinimiiiiiiiiimimiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiimiiiiimmiji 

MAINLY  ABOUT  PEOPLE 


1 News  About  Men  in  the  Trade  at  Work  | 
and  at  Play  § 

riiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimiimtiiimiifimtTmtiirc 

Otis  A.  Poole,  of  Shidzuoka,  Japan,  who  has 
probably  spent  more  time  buying  tea  in  Japan 
than  any  other  American,  arrived  in  this  country 
early  in  December  for  his  annual  visit  among 
customers.  He  has  been  thirty-three  years  in 
Japan,  and  this  makes  his  35th  round  trip  across 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

W.  A.  Porkorny,  tea  buyer  for  Mitsui  & Com- 
pany at  Taipeh,  Formosa,  reached  New  York 
on  December  28.  He  started  with  Mitsui  & 
Company,  New  York,  as  an  office  boy. 

Robert  L.  Hecht,  of  Irwin-Harrisons  & Cros- 
field,  Inc.,  is  expected  to  sail  for  New  York  from 
Shanghai,  China,  about  the  middle  of  January. 

M.  B.  Greenberg,  who  has  been  on  the  road 
for  Leon  Israel  & Bros.,  for  the  past  fifteen 
months,  returned  to  the  New  York  office  on 
January  3,  expecting  to  remain  there  for  some 
time,  except  for  an  occasional  short  trip  to  the 
Middle  West. 

James  Lyons,  who  represents  S.  A.  Schon- 
brunn  & Co.  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  visited  New 
York  City  during  the  month  Mr.  Lyons  was 
with  the  Union  Pacific  Tea  Company  for  thirty- 
five  years.  He  is  enthusiastic  over  the  prospects 
for  good  business  in  his  territory  during  1921. 


GUATEMALA  CUTS  COFFEE  DUTY 
(From  a Staff  Correspondent) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  8,  1921. — A cable  re- 
ceived a few  days  ago  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  from  the  American  consul  at  Guate- 
mala City  states  that  a recent  Governmental  de- 
cree there  reduces  the  export  duty  on  coffee  from 
$1.50  to  $1.00  (U.  S.  currency)  per  quintal. — 
Lamm. 


COFFEE  FIRM  ADDS  PEANUT  BUTTER 
Hess  Bros.,  the  Detroit  tea  and  coffee 
house,  are  adding  peanut  butter  to  their  line 
of  products,  and  are  installing  a Lambert-built 
plant. 


IN  THE  EDITOR’S  MAIL  BAG 


Here  Will  Be  Found  Letters  from  Readers 
Who  Say  Something  Worth  While 

ONLY  letters  which  deal  with  subjects  of 
general  trade  interest  are  published  here. 
Readers  should  remember  that  when  they  write 
for  this  department  they  can  best  serve  them- 
selves and  the  Editor  by  being  brief.  Many  let- 
ters cannot  be  published  because  of  their  length. 
On  Our  Convention  Number 
Signing  himself  as  “ An  Old  Timer,”  this  writer 
points  out  features  of  our  coffee  roasters’  con- 
vention number  that  appeal  to  him  as  worthy  of 
special  attention,  and  also  makes  a suggestion  for 
a coffee  trade  exhibition : 

New  York,  Dec.  20,  1920. 
W.  H.  Ukers,  Editor  The 
Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir: 

The  December  issue  of  your  paper  is  unusually 
interesting,  from  cover  to  cover,  but  the  most 
interesting  reading  matter  to  me,  was  the  address 
on  the  “ Port  of  New  Orleans,”  delivered  by  my 
old  friend,  “ Stonewall  ” Jackson.  Somehow  as 
I read  this  address,  the  imposing  figure  of  the 
Hon.  Stuyvesant  Fish,  president  of  the  Illinois 
Central  R.  R.,  loomed  in  my  mind  as  the  creator 
and  builder  of  this  great  port  and  the  debt  of 
gratitude  owed  him  by  the  merchants  of  the 
Northwest  and  Mississippi  Valley,  for  it  was 
mainly  by  his  foresight  and  enterprise  that  New 
Orleans  won  her  prominent  position  of  today. 

Another  very  interesting  feature  in  your  paper 
was  the  liberal  advertising  display  by  the  kindred 
lines  to  the  coffee  trade.  This  is  as  it  should  be, 
and  I am  sure  it  will  grow  in  prominence. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  what  a wonderful 
exhibition  the  coffee  growers,  roasters  and  im- 
porters could  give  to  the  public,  if  they  would 
manifest  the  same  enterprise  as  other  industries 
are  showing? 

Suppose  each  coffee  producing  country  should 
have  an  exhibit  given  under  native  conditions ; 
what  a panorama  of  foreign  lands  would  be 
shown ! A lustrous  eyed  maiden  from  Porto 
Rico,  or  a voluptuous  queen  from  Abyssinia,  or 
a gentle  eyed  maiden  from  Java  serving  you  a 
cup  of  coffee;  can  you  beat  it,  in  imagination? 
This  would  make  the  “ Midway  Plaisance  ” of 
Chicago  seem  a jitney  in  comparison.  Can  you 
picture  it? 

Yours,  An  Old  Timer. 

P.  S. : Confidentially,  if  you  get  up  this  show, 
put  me  in  charge  of  the  demonstrators. 


OUR  TEA,  COFFEE  AND  COCOA  BILL 
In  1919  the  people  of  the  United  States  spent 
$385,477,242  for  coffee,  $68,639,272  for  tea  and 
approximately  $25,000,000  for  cocoa,  according  to 
figures  recently  compiled  by  “ Advertising  and 
Selling.” 
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OUR  BUSINESS  CREED 

We  believe  the  basic  principle  on  which  a trade  paper  should  build  is  SERVICE — service  to  readers 
and  service  to  advertisers,  in  a way  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  general  public. 

We  believe  in  the  application  of  the  TRUTH  to  the  editorial,  news  and  advertising  columns. 

We  believe  in  the  utmost  frankness  regarding  circulation. 

We  believe  the  highest  efficiency  can  be  secured  through  a CIRCULATION  OF  QUALITY  rather 
than  of  quantity — that  character  and  not  mere  numbers,  should  be  the  criterion  by  which  the  value 
of  a publication  should  be  judged. 

We  do  not  publish  free  reading  notices  or  paid  “xcrite  ups.” 
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HONORING  LOUIS  R.  GRAY 

That  was  a graceful  tribute  which  Ross  W.  Weir  paid  Louis  R.  Gray  at  the  dinner  in  his 
honor  when  he  said  that  a million  men  concerned  in  the  coffee  business  of  the  United  States 
were  under  obligation  to  him  because  of  his  unselfish  and  untiring  work  in  behalf  of  the  coffee 
propaganda.  It  is  a fact  that  Mr.  Gray  succeeded  where  many  of  his  fellow  countrymen  had 
failed  before  him.  He  it  was  who  really  sold  the  publicity  plan  to  the  Brazilians  and  it  was 
eminently  fitting  that  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Committee  should  make  acknowledge- 
ment thus  publicly  of  its  very  great  indebtedness. — U. 


DOUBTING  THOMASES  IN  THE  COFFEE  TRADE 
We  agree  with  Mr.  Weir,  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Committee, 
when  he  says  he  hopes  that  the  doubting  Thomases  in  the  trade  who  were  skeptical  about  the 
value  of  advertising,  by  now  ought  to  be  thoroughly  well  sold  on  the  proposition.  Unquestion- 
ably, the  coffee  propaganda,  whatever  its  faults,  should  have  demonstrated  to  the  hardest  hearts 
that  the  only  way  to  build  confidence  in  the  public  mind  regarding  coffee  and  the  coffee  busi- 
ness is  to  advertise  it.  Coffee  and  the  trade  needed  the  rehabilitation ; both  had  been  attacked 
and  vilified.  The  coffee  propaganda  has  at  least  shown  the  way  to  coffee  truths  and  business 
righteousness.  It  isn’t  perfect  by  any  means.  We  could  point  out  many  sins — of  omission,  as 
well  as  commission.  But  never  mind,  the  work  is  young ; it  will  grow  in  wisdom  as  it  progresses. 
Of  that  we  feel  certain.  Any  doubting  Thomas  ought  to  be  willing  to  admit  that  it’s  no  small 
achievement  just  to  spend  a half  a million  dollars  in  general  advertising  for  a product  like 
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coffee  without  a suggestion  of  scandal.  To  our  knowledge,  there  is  only  one  previous  tea  and 
one  coffee  propaganda  in  the  history  of  the  trade  where  this  has  happened  before.  And  there 
have  been  not  a few  tea  and  coffee  propagandas  here  and  abroad. 

But  here’s  a propaganda  with  no  axes  to  grind,  apparently.  Surely  the  doubting  Thomases 
will  admit  that  much.  The  campaign  is  being  waged  on  behalf  of  all  those  who  believe  in 
coffee,  trade  and  consumer  alike.  It  isn’t  subsidizing  any  interest  or  any  house.  And,  having 
demonstrated  that  it  is  being  waged  in  behalf  of  the  common  good,  it  is  deserving  of  the  sup- 
port of  all  those  doubting  Thomases  that  have  held  aloof  from  it  thus  far,  whatever  the  rea- 
son.— U. 


ANOTHER  CASE  OF  SOUR  GRAPES 

Years  ago  this  paper  substituted  for  the  old  fashioned,  tedious,  verbatim  reports  of  trade 
conventions  the  more  modern  idea  of  telling  the  story  in  the  fewest  number  of  words.  This 
practice,  unique  among  trade  papers,  attracted  much  attention  in  the  coffee  trade.  It  is  now 
said  that  more  people,  in  proportion,  read  our  coffee  convention  numbers  than  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  trade  conventions.  Editors  of  trade  papers  were  also  attracted  by  the  novelty 
and  flattered  us  by  adapting  the  idea  to  their  particular  fields.  We  were  acclaimed  by  our  fel- 
lows as  having  blazed  a new  trail  in  industrial  journalism. 

This  year,  following  our  custom,  we  told  the  story  of  the  St.  Louis  meeting;  simply,  omit- 
ting the  immaterial  and  irrelevant,  carefully  editing  all  papers  and  speeches,  (treating  them  as 
special  articles  vdiere  their  importance  seemed  to  warrant  it)  and  aiming  to  produce  a faithful 
and  serviceable  report  of  the  proceedings,  handy  for  ready  reference.  As  usual  it  was  the  first 
report  of  the  convention  to  reach  the  trade.  That  it  met  with  more  than  ordinary  approval  is 
attested  by  the  large  number  of  congratulatory  letters  since  received  from  association  mem- 
bers, advertisers  and  general  readers. 

A contemporary  trade  paper,  not  so  enterprising,  perhaps  not  equipped  to  attempt  this  kind 
of  latter  day  journalism,  explains  the  heaviness  of  its  tardy  convention  number  by  saying  that 
“ no  impulse  of  money  saving  has  dictated  the  wanton  slashing  or  the  arbitrary  and  unintel- 
ligible condensation  of  elaborate  and  careful  thought  out  addresses,”  in  its  report,  the  infer- 
ence being  that  it  doesn’t  call  for  more  brains  and  cost  more  money  to  edit  a convention  story 
carefully  than  it  does  to  shovel  the  official  stenographer’s  report  into  the  waiting  linotypes  with- 
out copy  desk  benefits.  One  modern  copy  desk  is  worth  a dozen  old  school  editors.  Surely  it 
requires  no  argument  to  prove  that  attractive  head  lines,  intelligent  sub-heads,  careful  para- 
graphing, helpful  captions,  make  even  the  driest  convention  reports  more  readable,  and  that 
such  added  effort  means  more,  not  less  expense. 

The  undignified  prancings  of  our  contemporary  recalls  the  fable  of  the  fox,  who,  being  un- 
able to  reach  the  fine  ripe  grapes  in  the  vineyard,  contented  himself  with  observing,  “ I’m 
sure  those  grapes  were  sour !” — U. 


OBJECTIONABLE  ASSOCIATION  ORGANS 

The  officers  and  leaders  of  the  thought  of  associations  in  the  tea,  coffee  and  grocery  field 
are  recommended  to  read  John  Allen  Murphy’s  article  in  Printers’  Ink  on  “ Why  Trade  Asso- 
ciations Should  Stay  Out  of  the  Publishing  Business.”  There  has  been  no  more  able  presenta- 
tion of  this  vexed  question. 

Luckily,  the  field,  with  two  exceptions,  is  blessed  with  men  of  such  good  sense  as  to  stick 
to  their  lasts  in  association  endeavor,  and  not  to  try  to  usurp  the  function  of  the  trade  paper. 
However,  one  never  knows  when  organization  leaders  are  likely  to  permit  their  cupidity  to  be 
played  upon,  so  we  hope  everyone  will  read  Mr.  Murphy’s  article. 

There  can  be  no  objection  to  news  bulletins  without  advertisements,  such  as  are  issued 
regularly  by  the  wholesale  grocers,  or  The  Tecup,”  issued  by  the  wagon-route  premium 
men,  but  there  is  no  legitimate  excuse  for  the  class  of  publication  represented  by  the  National 
Retail  Grocers  Association  Bulletin,  or  the  “ Advance  Idea,”  the  convention  annual  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Retail  Tea  & Coffee  Merchants  Association.  Not  that  these  are  objec- 
tionable per  se ; it  is  solely  because  they  solicit  advertising,  and  it  isn’t  possible  to  do  this  with 
an  association  organ  or  programme  and  not  have  it  smell  strongly  of  coercion.  Again,  it  is 
sure  to  prove  embarrassing  for  the  officers,  because  it  tends  to  place  the  organization  under 
obligations  to  the  advertisers,  which  cannot  be  fulfilled. — W.  G. 


I MISCELLANEOUS  TRADE  NEWS  | 

flf  A department  covering  the  activities  of  the  manufacturing  and  distrih- 
| uting  tea,  coffee,  spice  and  fine  grocery  interests  and  the  supply  trades. 


ARBUCKLE  SALES  CONVENTIONS 


Representatives  of  Coffee  Roasting  Firm 
Meet  in  New  York  to  Discuss  Trade 
Conditions  and  Selling  Problems 

A RBUCKLE  BROTHERS,  New  York,  are 
**  firm  believers  in  the  value  of  sales  conven- 
tions, and  it  is  customary  for  the  sales  represen- 
tatives of  this  concern  to  meet  annually  in  New 
York  to  compare  notes  and  discuss  selling  prob- 
lems. This  year,  as  in  the  past,  divisions  one  and 
two  of  the  Arbuckle  sales  force  met  simul- 
taneously, each  having  its  own  meeting  place  and 
following  its  own  program. 

Division  One,  of  which  Samuel  A.  Riebel  is 
manager,  convened  at  the  Hotel  McAlpin  Annex, 
December  27-30.  There  were  about  sixty  men 
in  attendance,  and  during  the  four  day  meeting, 
many  phases  of  the  coffee  business  were  dis- 
cussed by  members  of  the  Arbuckle  organization, 
also  outside  speakers.  One  development,  of  in- 
terest to  the  trade  in  general,  is  the  fact  that 
the  Arbuckle  salesmen,  who  come  from  many 
different  sections  of  the  country,  were  practically 
unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  coffee  trade 
would  enjoy  a good  business  during  1921. 

During  the  course  of  the  Division  One  meet- 
ing, addresses  were  made  by  the  Hon.  A.  A. 
Adams,  on  “ The  Commercial  Evolution  Since  the 
Birth  of  Arbuckle  Bros  ” ; Stanley  Resor,  presi- 
dent of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  whose  sub- 
ject was  “How  Salesmen  Can  Make  Advertising 
More  Effective,”  and  H.  F.  Thunhorst,  secretary 
of  the  American  Specialty  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, who  discussed  “ What  Constitutes  A Good 
Specialty  Salesman.” 

Sales  Manager  Riebel  took  an  active  part  in 
the  meeting,  addressing  the  men  at  the  opening 
session  and  giving  a “chalk  talk,”  touching  on 
many  phases  of  the  coffee  salesman’s  problems. 

E.  L.  Manley,  assistant  sales  manager  of 
Division  One,  addressed  the  convention  on  the 
subject  of  “Co-operation  and  Obligation.”  The 
keynote  of  his  speech  was  the  importance  of  the 
salesman  educating  the  retail  merchant  to  buy 


in  small  quantities,  thus  contributing  to  quick 
turnover  and  greater  profits. 

Thomas  McMullen,  sales  manager  for  the  Sec- 
ond (Central)  Sales  Division,  states  that  the 
convention  of  his  organization 'was  the  most  suc- 
cessful ever  held.  About  a hundred  salesmen 
were  in  attendance.  The  convention  headquarters 
were  at  the  Woolworth  Building  assembly  rooms. 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  at  the  meeting  of 
this  division  were,  “ Indoor  and  Outside  Adver- 
tising,” by  W.  L.  Starr;  “ Fair  Advertising,”  par- 
ticipated in  by  R.  D.  W ebb,  L.  H.  Johnson,  C.  E. 
Worman,  H.  E.  Garrott  and  E.  Wintrowd  of  the 
Arbuckle  organization;  “Sales  Psychology,”  by 
Dr.  Paul  H.  Nyestrom ; “ Extracts  and  Spices,” 
by  D.  T.  Gunning;  “Teas,”  by  H.  T.  Johnson; 
“Selling  Coffee  and  Spices,”  R.  D.  Webb;  “Sell- 
ing Extracts  and  Coffee,”  J.  M.  Kelly;  “Testing 
of  Teas,”  H.  T.  Johnson;  “Our  Policies,”  by 
Judge  A.  A.  Adams;  “Green  Coffee,”  Walter 
Voelbil ; “ Store  Demonstrations,”  by  G.  W. 

LeSan;  “1921  A Buyer’s  Market,”  by  Ellis  L. 
Howland  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  and 
“ General  Detail  Work,”  by  W.  L.  Starr.  Mr. 
Starr  impressed  upon  the  men  that  under  present 
conditions,  the  salesman  can  only  get  results  by 
close  application  and  intensive  work. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  a standing  vote  of 
thanks  was  given  Mr.  McMullen,  chairman  of 
the  convention,  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he 
conducted  the  meeting. 

Both  divisions  spent  an  evening  at  the  theatre. 
Division  One  visiting  the  Hippodrome  and  Di- 
vision Two  attending  a performance  of  “ Light- 
nin’  ” at  the  Gaiety  Theatre.  Trips  were  also  made 
to  the  Arbuckle  roasting  plant  in  Brooklyn. 

It  is  announced  that  Arbuckle  Bros,  will  shortly 
enter  Philadelphia  and  conduct  an  aggressive 
campaign  in  behalf  of  Yuban  coffee. 


NEW  YORK  BROKERS  EXPAND 
Arnold,  Dorr  & Company,  New  York,  green 
coffee  brokers,  have  been  renovating  and  enlarg- 
ing their  offices.  This  concern  has  experienced 
a rapid  growth  of  late  and  is  now  doing  a general 
import  and  export  business. 
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HOLIDAY  TRADE  GREETINGS 

How  Some  Enterprising  Firms  Expressed 
Their  Wishes  for  a Joyous  Christmas 
and  Prosperous  New  Year 

FN  ESPITE  the  “ let  down  ” in  business  mem- 
bers  of  the  tea,  coffee  and  allied  trades  did 
not  fail  this  year  to  send  their  friends  the  usual 
Christmas  cards  of  greeting.  The  following  came 
to  the  attention  of  the  Editor: 

Carl  W.  Brand,  president  of  the  N.  C.  R.  A., 
sent  a double  card,  one  of  the  inside  pages  carry- 
ing a photograph  print  showing  the  whole  Brand 
family,  father,  mother  and  four  “ kiddies.”  The 
opposite  page  bore  this  message:  “A  ‘Brand’ 

new  greeting  from  the  C.  W.  Brand’s,  Carl,  Sr., 
Edith,  Ewing,  Betty,  Pauline  and  Carl,  Jr.” 

Chase  & Sanborn,  Boston,  greeted  their  friends 
with  an  art  card,  showing  a Colonial  fireplace 
scene,  with  wording  suitable  to  the  picture  and 
the  season  appearing  below. 

J.  Aron  & Co.,  New  York,  sent  a dignified  card 
of  greeting  and  well  wishes. 

W.  R.  Ruffner,  of  Ruffner,  McDowell  & Burch, 
Chicago,  remembered  his  many  friends  in  the 
trade  with  a personal  Christmas  card. 

George  C.  Cholwell  & Co.,  New  York,  wrote  a 
personal  letter  saying  in  part,  “ If  the  past  year 
has  presented  its  problems  to  us,  let  us  be  thank- 
ful that  health  remains  with  an  ambition  and 
optimism  for  the  future.” 

Geo.  W.  Lawrence  & Co.,  New  York,  wished 
for  their  friends  a happy  and  prosperous  New 
Year  in  a personal  letter. 

William  Mann  & Company,  Boston,  greeted 
their  trade  friends  with  a neatly  decorated  Christ- 
mas card. 

The  John  W.  Haulenbeek  Co.,  New  York, 
mailed  a hand  colored  and  engraved  card. 

A.  C.  Ricks’  greeting  was  sent  from  New 
Orleansi  on  a card  bearing  a Christmas  wreath 
in  natural  colors. 

The  remembrance  sent  by  the  Pneumatic  Scale 
Corp.,  Norfolk  Downs,  Mass.,  consisted  of  a 
double  card,  the  front  page  carrying  this  message 
by  Theodore  Roosevelt : “ The  one  fact  which 
all  of  us  need  to  keep  steadfastly  before  our  eyes 
is  the  need  that  performance  should  square  with 
promise  if  good  work  is  to  be  done,  whether  in 
the  industrial  or  in  the  political  world.” 

The  greeting  by  the  Continental  Paper  & Bag 
Mills,  New  York,  was  sent  on  a double  card  of 
marbled  paper,  with  hand  colored  decorations. 

H.  H.  Miller  & Co.,  New  York,  greeted  their 
friends  with  an  embossed  and  decorated  Christ- 
mas card. 


Thomas  M.  Royal,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  wished  his 
many  friends  a Merry  Christmas  and  Happy  New 
Year  with  a neatly  engraved  card. 

G.  H.  Neidlinger,  of  the  Peerless  Tube  Co., 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  expressed  his  Christmas  senti- 
ments on  a fine  quality  letter  sheet.  His  message 
began : “ Christmas  is  more  than  a ‘ time  ’ or  a 
season.  It  is  a state  of  mind.  ...” 

The  Briggs  Cereal  Products  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
wrote  a personal  letter,  which  began,  “ This  is 
just  a Christmas  note  from  everybody  in  our  or- 
ganization to  everybody  in  yours.” 


COFFEE  ASSOCIATION  BULLETINS 


Many  Matters  of  General  Trade  Interest 
Are  Discussed  in  This  Month’s 
N.  C.  R.  A.  Circulars 


TOURING  December,  Manager  Coste  of  the 
I—'  National  Coffee  Roasters  Association  issued 
several  circulars  of  general  trade  interest,  digests 
of  which  appear  below : 

Convention  Resolutions 
The  more  important  resolutions  adopted  at  the 
recent  St.  Louis  convention  are  reprinted  in  full 
in  Circular  No.  1,  as  is  a list  of  the  new  officers 
and  directors.  This  information  appeared  in  the 
December  number  of  this  paper. 

Refund  of  Profits  Taxes 
Circular  No.  2 dealt  with  the  question  raised 
at  the  convention : “ Is  not  the  coffee  trade  en- 
titled to  relief,  by  way  of  partial  refund  of  taxes 
already  paid,  or  by  way  of  remitting  the  Decem- 
ber 15th  instalment  of  the  tax,  or  at  least  by 
granting  extension  of  time  for  payment  of  the 
instalment?  Relief  seems  due  because  coffee  (and 
sugar)  was  restricted  and  profits  were  limited 
during  the  period  of  advancing  markets.”  In 
answer  to  the  question,  the  Association  attorneys 
said  it  was  unlikely  that  such  relief  would  be 
granted  by  the  Government,  and  it  would  be  use- 
less to  proceed. 

Business  Research 

Business  research  was  the  subject  of  Circular 
No.  3,  attention  being  called  to  Prof.  Kester’s 
address  at  the  convention.-  Members  are  urged 
to  take  advantage  of  inventory  time  to  gather 
the  cost  data  required  by  the  research  committee 
and  to  report  on  the  forms  provided  by  Prof. 
Kester  at  Columbia  University.  Duplicate  sets 
of  forms  were  enclosed  with  the  circular. 

By-Law  Amendments 

Circular  No.  4 dealt  in  part  with  the  convention’s 
action  in  amending  the  Association’s  constitution 
and  by-laws,  to  restrict  membership  to  firms  doing 
a coffee  roasting  and  strictly  wholesale  distribut- 
ing business,  and  to  increase  the  membership 
dues  and  fees.  The  names  of  the  men  ‘com- 
prising the  Executive  Committee  for  the  current 
year  were  also  given.  This  list  was  published  on 
page  764  of  the  December  number  of  this  paper. 
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Import  Duty  on  Coffee 
The  Congressional  tariff  and  tax  revisions  go- 
ing on  in  Washington  are  referred  to  in  Circular 
No.  4.  The  Washington  correspondent  of  this 
paper  tells  about  the  matter  on  page  36  of  this 
issue. 

Pricing  Inventories 

The  basis  on  which  inventories  should  be 
figured  is  also  discussed  in  Circular  No.  4,  it 
being  pointed  out  that  firms  must  secure  consent 
of  the  Income  Tax  Commissioner  to  change  their 
basis  of  valuation;  that  is,  from  “cost”  to 
“ market,”  or  vice  versa. 

Coffee  Price  Readjustment 
Under  the  heading  “Readjustment”  Circular 
No.  4 calls  attention  to  reports  that  retailers  are 
not  following  price  declines,  and  comments  in 
this  way : “ One  large  chain  store  is  advertising 
extensively  that  it  saves  the  consumer  from  15% 
to  40%  per  pound  on  coffee.  Are  retailers  in 
your  section  holding  coffee  higher  than  is  justi- 
fied? If  so,  they  are  delaying  general  restoration 
of  confidence,  blocking  much  needed  readjust- 
ment, and  are  standing  in  their  own  light  and 
interests.” 

Mileage  for  Salesmen 

The  closing  paragraphs  of  Circular  No.  4 men- 
tion the  movement  by  traveling  salesmen’s 
organizations  to  obtain  a ruling  from  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  that  will  entitle 
salesmen  to  special  railway  rates.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  association,  and  probably  the  majority 
of  individual  members,  endorse  the  movement. 

More  About  Business  Costs 
Circular  No.  6 is  largely  supplementary  to  No. 
3,  but  deals  more  in  detail  with  the  necessity  for 
all  members  of  the  Association  supporting  the 
business  research  idea  by  sending  their  reports 
to  Prof.  Kester.  The  circular  is  signed  by  F.  J. 
Ach,  chairman  of  the  cost  committee,  and  com- 
prises an  excellent  argument  why  roasters  should 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered. 

Messages  to  Branch  Presidents 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing  circulars,  Manager 
Coste  sent  two  lengthy  letters  to  the  local  branch 
presidents  during  the  month,  each  containing  sug- 
gestions for  discussion  at  branch  meetings.  The 
suggestions  included  these  subjects : How  to  in- 
crease membership  and  trade  interest;  the  pro- 
posed import  duty  on  coffee ; guaranteeing  price 
against  decline;  pricing  inventories;  mileage  for 
salesmen,  and  the  cancellation  of  orders  evil. 


A MODEL  PEANUT  BUTTER  PLANT 
What  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  modern, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  largest  peanut  butter  man- 
ufacturing plants  in  the  Middle  West,  is  now  in 
process  of  construction  for  Reid,  Murdoch  & Co., 
Chicago.  This  concern  has  been  making  its  own 
peanut  butter  for  sometime  past,  and  its  populari- 
ty has  enforced  larger  production  capacity.  The 
contract  for  designing  and  building  the  equipment 
has  been  awarded  to  the  Lambert  Machine  Com- 
pany. A number  of  recent  innovations  and  new 
engineering  devices  are  being  incorporated. 


PAPER  CAN  FIRM’S  NEW  PLANT 


Details  of  the  St.  Louis  Paper  Can  Com- 
pany’s New  Factory  Building  and  the 
Men  Who  Made  It  Possible 


HP  HE  recent  announcement  by  the  St.  Louis 
* Paper  Can  & Tube  Company  that  it  had 
sold  its  old  plant  in  St.  Louis  and  was  putting 
up  the  largest  factory  building  in  this  country 


J.  H.  Kuechenmeister 
President 


devoted  to  paper  can 
and  tube  manufacture 
and  located  all  on  one 
floor,  created  wide  in- 
terest in  the  paper 
container  and  food 
packaging  trades. 

Members  of  the 
tea,  coffee,  cocoa  and 
spice  trades  show  as 
much  interest  in  the 
men  at  the  head  of 
this  business  as  in  the 
plans  for  expansion. 
An  intimate  friend  of 
the  Kuechenmeister 


brothers,  the  moving 
spirits  behind  the 
company,  describes 
the  “history”  of  the 
business  and  some’  of 
the  obstacles  that  had 
been  overcome  in  this 
fashion : 

“ They  ” ( J.  H. 

Kuechenmeister,  pres- 
ident, and  H.  W. 
Kuechenmeister,  sec- 
re  t a r y - treasurer) 
“ started  with  most 
limited  capital,  and 


H.  W.  Kuechenmeister 
Secretary-Treasurer 


C.  G.  Tredway 
Sales  Manager 


the  factory  was  so 
small  it  contained  but 
two  workers,  the 
Kuechenmeister  bro- 
thers themselves. 
Those  were  the  long 
lean  years  of  17  years 
past.  Packe.rs  of 
dry  products  had  to 
be  shown ; the  large 
users  were  skeptical 
to  a degree  which 
made  it  necessary  to 
try  it  out  on  the  little 
fellows  first.  As  busi- 
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The  New  Plant  of  the  St.  Louis  Paper  Can  & Tube  Company 


ness  developed,  and  the  factory  grew,  large  users, 
whose  volume  of  business  amounted  to  quite  a 
freight  item,  installed  their  own  paper  can  plants, 
so  that  each  successive  hole  made  in  the  business 
necessarily  had  to  be  filled  by  developing  new  lines 
through  missionary  effort. 

But  today  they  are  building  a new  factory  at 
Maplewood,  on  the  edge  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis ; 
the  largest  in  the  country  confining  its  entire 
efforts  to  the  manufacture  of  round  all  fibre, 
and  composite  tin  end  cans,  this  building  con- 
taining 94,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  under 
one  roof,  and  on  one  floor.” 

The  new  plant  will  measure  200x536  feet,  and 
will  consist  of  steel  and  glass  construction,  with 
saw-tooth  roof  construction.  The  site  and  build- 
ing will  cost  about  $300,000. 


N.  Y.  ROASTER  DINES  EMPLOYEES 


The  Private  Estate  Coffee  Company  Enter- 
tains One  Hundred  Employees  at 
Its  Annual  Banquet 


THE  Private  Estate  Coffee  Company,  New 
York,  held  its  regular  annual  dinner  a week 
before  Christmas  at  Angelo’s  restaurant  and  about 
one  hundred  employees  attended.  The  president 
of  the  company,  D.  Clinton  Whiting,  is  an  advo- 
cate of  the  idea  of  cooperation  between  firm  and 
employee,  hence  this  get-together  meeting  held 
at  the  holiday  season  of  the  year. 

Angelo’s  entire  floor  was  decorated  for  the 
occasion.  A number  of  the  employees  received 
bonuses  for  faithful  service  and  after  the  din- 
ner there  was  dancing  and  singing.  Business  was 
taboo,  the  object  and  purpose  of  the  meeting  be- 
ing to  promote  good  fellowship  and  sociability. 

President  Whiting  was  presented  with  a silver 
candelabra  by  his  employees.  J.  H.  Snook,  at- 
torney and  treasurer,  made  the  speech  of  presenta- 
tion. Among  the  officers  of  the  firm  present 


were : President  Whiting,  Mr.  Snook,  E.  C.  Earl, 
secretary ; D.  G.  Marshall,  superintendent,  and 
Wm.  E.  Farnell,  general  sales  manager. 

Daniel  M.  Enright,  Wm.  J.  Donohue,  of  W.  J. 
Donohue  & Co.;  and  Louis  A.  Taylor,  of  Russell 
& Co.,  members  of  the  green  coffee  trade,  were 
among  the  guests  present. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  the  success  of 
the  dinner  means  an  increased  spirit  of  business 
cooperation  between  the  officers  and  employees 
of  the  company  during  the  year  1921. 


FORWARDERS  CONSOLIDATE 


Three  Prominent  New  York  Concerns 
Merge  Into  One  Corporation,  Known 
as  the  Acme  Weighing  Company,  Inc. 


THREE  well  known  New  York  weighing  and 
forwarding  concerns  have  announced  their 
consolidation  into  one  corporation,  which  will  be 
known  as  the  Acme  Weighing  Company,  Inc. 
The  firms  participating  in  the  merger  are,  E.  O. 
Bragdon  & Son,  Keely  & Gilbert,  and  Vance  & 
Burnell,  Inc. 

All  three  have  been  identified  with  the  weighing 
and  forwarding  business  for  many  years,  E.  O. 
Bragdon  & Son  having  been  established  in  1859, 
while  Keely  & Gilbert  have  been  doing  business 
since  about  1890.  Vance  & Burnell,  Inc.,  have 
been  operating  for  only  five  years,  but  the  in- 
dividual members  of  this  firm  have  been  engaged 
in  the  business  for  about  twenty  years. 

The  officers  of  the  new  corporation  are  John 
A.  Gilbert,  president,  James  H.  Burnell,  vice- 
president,  Robert  Vance,  secretary  and  Edward 
W.  Bragdon,  treasurer. 

The  Acme  Weighing  Company  has  also  taken 
over  the  trucking  equipment  of  the  Vanceburn 
Trucking  Co.,  Inc.,  which,  Mr.  Bragdon  states, 
will  make  his  company  independent  of  outside 
trucking  companies  and  facilitate  service. 
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This  is  the  most  important  development  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  forwarding  and  weighing 
industry  for  many  years.  It  is  believed  by  the 
organizers  that  the  pooling  of  their  facilities  and 
experience  will  enable  them  to  fully  cope  with 
present  forwarding  difficulties  and  give  the  coffee 
and  kindred  trades  the  kind  of  service  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 


SCALE  MAN  TO  VISIT  TRADE  FAIR 


After  Attending  Manufacturers’  Exposition 
in  Buenos  Aires,  Walter  S.  Smith  Will 
Tour  South  America 


Walter  S.  Smith 


IN  the  hope  of  increasing  his  foreign  business 
and  also  with  the  idea  of  investigating  general 
trade  conditions  in  South  America,  Walter  S. 
Smith,  vice-president- and  general  manager  of  the 
Smith  Scale  Co.,  Co- 
lumbus, O.,  plans  to 
sail  from  New  York 
on  the  steamship  Vau- 
ban  for  the  Southern 
continent.  He  will  go 
direct  to  Buenos  Aires, 
to  attend  the  American 
exposition  of  manufac- 
turers, which  is  to  be 
held  March  15  to  April 
15.  From  the  Argen- 
tine he  expects  to  go  to 
Brazil,  Chile,  Peru  and 
possibly  to  other  South 
American  countries,  re- 
turning to  the  United  States  about  May  1,  1921. 

Mr.  Smith,  who  is  forty-three  years  of  age,  has 
been  in  the  scale  business  for  twenty-five  years 
and  owns  the  largest  number  of  scale  patents  of 
any  inventor  in  the  United  States.  With  his  in- 
ventive genius,  he  combines  the  qualities  of  a 
business  man,  salesman  and  engineer.  His  inven- 
tions range  from  balances  to  automatic  weighing 
machinery. 

In  1916  Mr.  Smith  perfected  automatic  weigh- 
ing machinery  for  weighing  cars  in  motion.  This 
machine  automatically  records  weights,  on  tape 
and  ticket,  on  cars  moving  at  the  speed  of  four- 
teen miles  per  hour.  He  believes  his  greatest  in- 
vention or  discovery  in  scales  to  be  the  product 
now  marketed  by  the  Smith  Scale  Company, 
Exact  Weight  scales. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  scale  business  all 
inventors  have  tried  to  perfect  a scale  that  was 
not  affected  by  changes  of  level  or  by  machinery 
vibration.  Mr.  Smith  claims  that  Exact  Weight 


scales  are  the  only  ones  in  the  world  that  can 
be  moved  around  and  do  not  require  rebalanc- 
ing and  that  they  are  also  the  only  scales  that 
are  not  alfected  by  machinery  vibration. 


JOHNSTON  AGENCY  CHANGES 


Brazilian  Warrant  Co.,  Inc.,  Takes  Over 
Agency  of  a Well-Known  Coffee  Ship- 
ping Firm  from  Charles  Dittmann 
Company 


THE  Brazilian  Warrant  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York,  has  taken  over  the  agency  of  E.  John- 
ston & Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Santos  and  Rio  de  Janiero, 
from  the  Charles  Dittmann  Co.  The  New 
Orleans  office  will  be  under  the  management  of 
Charles  S.  Dittmann,  while  Fred  V.  Allain  will 
be  in  charge  at  Chicago. 

The  officers  of  the  Brazilian  Warrant  Co.,  Inc., 
are:  president,  C.  H.  Gostenhofer;  vice-president, 
Charles  E.  Gostenhofer;  treasurer,  Wm.  G. 
White.  This  concern  was  established  in  New 
York  just  two  years  ago  as  agent  of  E.  Johnston 
& Co.,  Ltd.,  Brazil.  The  latter  firm  was  repre- 
sented in  New  York  for  many  years  by  J.  L. 
Phipps  & Co. 

The  head  office  of  the  Brazilian  Warrant  Co., 
Ltd.,  is  in  London  and  offices  are  also  maintained 
in  Rio  de  Janiero,  Santos  and  Sao  Paulo. 

Charles  E.  Gostenhofer,  of  the  Brazilian  War- 
rant Co.,  Inc.,  left  New  York  on  December  30 
for  a business  trip  in  New  Orleans  expecting  to 
be  away  about  four  weeks.  He  plans  to  visit 
Chicago. 


U.  S.  SPICE  MAN  DIES  IN  JAVA 
John  McCree,  for  a number  of  years  with 
John  Kissock  & Co.,  New  York  spice  importers, 
and  who  a year  ago  made  a trip  for  the  W.  T. 
Rawleigh  Co.,  Freeport,  N.  Y.,  through  Africa, 
India  and  the  Straits  Settlements,  died  in  Batavia, 
Java,  on  December  26.  Mr.  McCree  was  born  in 
Scotland  thirty-six  years  ago.  He  is  survived  by 
his  widow,  a son,  his  mother,  and  a brother  and 
sister. 


VENEZUELA  COFFEE  CROP  REDUCED 
Trade  Commissioner  Bell  writes  from  Venez- 
uela on  November  6 that  holders  of  last  year’s 
coffee  crop  are  refusing  to  sell  at  the  prices  of- 
fered in  Caracas,  since  rumors  of  a very  di- 
minished crop  all  over  Venezuela  are  prevalent. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  new  crop,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  come  in  by  the  end  of  January,  1921, 
will  be  75  per  cent,  less  than  normal. 
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JONES  BROTHERS  TEA  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

COFFEE 

IMPORTERS 

JOBBERS 


NEW  YORK  - - 107  FRONT  STREET 


TELEPHONE:  BOWLING  GREEN  7127-7128 
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A GET  TOGETHER  DINNER 


New  York  Coffee  Roaster  Tenders  Dinner 
and  Dance  to  Members  of  His  Organ- 
ization and  Friends 


ONE  of  the  happiest  affairs  of  its  kind  ever 
held  in  New  York  was  the  annual  good 
fellowship  dinner  tendered  by  S.  A.  Schonbrunn, 
of  S.  A.  Schonbrunn  & Co.,  to  the  members  of 
his  organization  and  their  lady  friends. 

A private  dining  room  was  engaged  for  the 
evening  of  December  18  at  Healy’s  restaurant, 
New  York,  and  about  seventy-five  persons,  in- 
cluding several  invited  guests,  enjoyed  a beef- 
steak dinner,  followed  by  dancing,  a special 
orchestra  furnishing  the  music  for  the  evening. 


one  for  Samuel  Grief,  office  manager  of  the  firm, 
and  his  wife,  inasmuch  as  the  date  of  the  party 
was  coincident  with  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
their  wedding.  They  were  the  recipients  of  many 
congratulations. 

Among  those  present,  in  addition  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Schonbrunn  organization  were  Fred 
Ehrhard  and  T.  J.  Woods,  of  Woods,  Ehrhard 
& Co.;  Frank  Clinton,  of  Seeman  Brothers;  B. 
Peabody  and  Herbert  Schwartz,  of  T.  Barbour 
Brown  & Co. ; Henry  W.  McCarron  of  the  Spice 
Mill  Publishing  Co.,  and  Oliver  W.  Simmons,  of 
The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal. 

The  business  of  S.  A.  Schonbrunn  & Co.  has 
enjoyed  a remarkable  growth  during  the  past 
few  years  and  those  who  have  had  direct  con- 
tact with  the  firm  have  noted  that  Mr.  Schon- 


Participants  in  the  S.  A.  Schonbrunn  Annual  Good-Fellowship  Beefsteak  Dinner 


Mr.  Schonbrunn  and  Thomas  J.  Glynn,  sales 
manager,  spoke  briefly  during  the  evening;  but 
little  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  business 
topics.  Mr.  Schonbrunn  explained  that  the 
occasion  was  to  enable  the  personnel  to  have  a 
good  old-fashioned  get-together  party  in  order 
that  those  in  the  different  departments  of  the 
firm  might  get  to  know  each  other  better.  Dur- 
ing the  evening,  brief  talks  were  made  by  Mr. 
Schoenwald  and  A.  F.  DePear  of  the  Sasco 
Coffee  Co.,  T.  J.  Woods  of  Woods,  Ehrhard  & 
Co.,  and  Oliver  W.  Simmons  of  The  Tea  and 
Coffee  Trade  Journal. 

A similar  party  was  given  by  Mr.  Schonbrunn 
last  year,  but  there  were  no  ladies  present.  This 
year,  practically  every  member  of  the  Schonbrunn 
staff  was  accompanied  by  some  one  of  the  gentler 
sex.  Among  those  ladies  who  graced  the 
occasion  was  Mr.  Schonbrunn’s  sister,  Miss  Rose 
Schonbrunn. 

The  evening  proved  an  especially  memorable 


brunn  has  succeeded  in  creating  an  exceptional 
spirit  of  loyalty  among  the  members  of  his  busi- 
ness family,  and  this  was  much  in  evidence  at 
the  annual  good  fellowship  dinner  here  described. 


EAST  INDIES’  COFFEE  ACREAGE 
There  were  57,600  hectares  (one  hectare  equals 
2.47  acres)  planted  to  coffee  in  the  Netherland 
East  Indies  at  the  end  of  1919,  according  to  fig- 
ures compiled  by  the  Department  Van  Landbouw, 
Buietnzorg,  Java,  and  sent  to  this  paper  by  E. 
de  Kruyf,  director  of  commerce.  Of  the  total 
acreage,  45,400  hectares  were  in  the  island  of 
Java,  and  12,200  in  the  other  islands  of  the  archi- 
pelago. Approximately  44,900  hectares  were 
planted  to  Robusta  coffee,  6,200  to  Arabica,  2,000 
to  Liberica,  and  the  remaining  4,500  hectares  to 
various  other  varieties. 

The  total  crop  for  1919  amounted  to  44,255  tons 
(of  1,000  kilos  each),  against  63,984  tons  for  the 
year  1918. 
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Important  Announcement 

In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  co-operation  offered  by 
the  National  Coffee  Roasters  Association  it  will  be  necessary 
in  the  near  future  to  publish  the  list  of  subscribers  to  the 
National  Advertising  Fund. 

At  the  last  annual  convention  in  St.  Louis,  the  Associa- 
tion adopted  the  following  resolution: 

WHEREAS,  The  report  of  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Com- 
mittee on  the  National  Coffee  Advertising  Campaign  clearly  shows 
that  carefully  prepared  plans  for  the  continuation  of  the  work  on 
progressive  lines  can  only  be  carried  out  by  a more  liberal  and 
increased  financial  support  from  the  United  States  Coffee  interests,  it 
is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that  this  important  work  deserves  the 
full  support  of  all  of  the  members  and  also  of  all  engaged  in  and 
connected  with'  the  Coffee  Industry  of  the  United  States. 

We  believe  that  the  basis  of  subscription  suggested  to  the  Coffee 
Roasters,  namely,  One  (1)  Cent  per  bag  per  year,  is  a fair  and  reason- 
able basis  for  subscription,  and  we  urge  unanimous  co-operation  on 
this  basis  without  delay.  The  Committee  in  charge  of  the  campaign 
cannot  make  personal  solicitation  from  each  individual  roaster,  and 
therefore,  we  pledge  the  co-operation  of  our  officers  and  invite  the 
assistance  of  the  Presidents  of  Branch  and  Local  Associations  to  a 
thorough  canvass  of  all  engaged  in  the  Coffee  Roasting  Trade. 

To  assist  the  officers  of  the  branch  associations  in  mak- 
ing the  canvass  suggested  in  the  last  paragraph,  the  Commit- 
tee is  preparing  to  furnish  these  officers  with  records  of  all 
subscriptions. 

This  will  not  be  done,  however,  until  all  roasters  have 
opportunity  to  consider  what  their  policy  toward  the  adver- 
tising campaign  shall  be  during  the  coming  year.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  that  those  who  are  not  supporting  the  campaign, 
as  well  as  those  whose  subscriptions  are  less  than  the  basis 
recommended,  will  give  the  Association’s  appeal  their 
sympathetic  attention. 

The  Committee  feels  that  it  owes  the  Trade  this 
announcement  in  advance  of  taking  the  action  here  outlined. 

JOINT  COFFEE  TRADE  PUBLICITY  COMMITTEE 

74  Wall  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Have  you  joined 
The  Coffee  Club? 
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GROCERY  TRADE  DIGEST  j 

<1  The  most  important  news  happenings  j 
of  the  month  boiled  down  for  busy  readers.  | 

Hh  uni  1 1 ii  m in  ii  i in  uii  

The  Canners’  Convention 
The  convention  of  the  National  Canners’  Asso- 
ciation to  be  held  at  Atlantic  City,  January  17-21, 
will  lay  stress  upon  the  proper  place  of  the  con- 
sumer in  relation  to  the  canning  industry. 
Among  the  many  speakers  already  on  the  pro- 
gram are  President  Walter  J.  Sears;  Vice-Presi- 
dent Harry  P.  Strasbaugh;  Arjay  Davis,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Asso- 
ciation; Dr.  Alsberg,  of  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Chemistry;  J.  A.  Ulmer,  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers;  Dr. 
Harvey  W.  Wiley;  Alfred  McCann,  New  York 
Globe;  and  E.  T.  Meredith,  U.  S.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  An  unusually  interesting  machin- 
ery exhibit  is  planned,  as  is  a demonstration  of 
commercial  food  canning  processes. 


A Propaganda  Against  Sight  Drafts 
The  sight  draft  must  go,  declares  J.  O.  Spicer, 
chairman  of  the  educational  committee  of  the 
National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  in  a 
circular  recently  sent  to  members  of  the  organ- 
ization. He  further  said : “ Sight  draft  terms 

are  a reflection  on  business  integrity  and  nothing 
short  of  a commercial  insult.  If  the  supplier  is 
in  need  of  funds  and  wishes  to  draw  a sight 
draft  against  the  shipment  of  his  merchandise, 
then  he  should  make  it  worth  while  for  the  ac- 
commodation. If  the  shipper  is  responsible  and 
the  buyer  has  reason  to  trust  his  integrity,  buy 
the  goods  on  open  terms,  less  his  regular  dis- 
count for  cash,  payable  within  ten  days.  Other- 
wise insist  upon  payment  on  arrival  and  inspec- 
tion.” 


New  York  Wholesalers’  Expenses 
The  cost  of  operating  a wholesale  grocery  bus- 
iness in  New  York  State  during  1919  was  9.3  per 
cent.,  and  the  net  earnings  were  .43  per  cent., 
according  to  reports  recently  made  by  ten  repre- 
sentative firms  to  the  cost  accounting  committee 
of  the  New  York  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associa- 
tion. A stock  turnover  occurred  five  or  six  times 
a year. 


Slack-Filled  Cans 

Members  of  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association  have  been  urged  by  Secretary  M.  L. 
Toulme  to  “fill  the  can  as  full  of  solid  food  as  is 


practicable  by  the  best  commercial  methods  with- 
out impairment  of  the  quality  or  appearance  of 
the  product.”  He  said  this  practice  will  promote 
fair  trading  among  canners  and  win  the  con- 
fidence of  the  trade  and  the  public. 


Kellogg  Trade  Name  Case  Settled 
The  four  years’  litigation  between  Dr.  John  H. 
Kellogg  and  his  companies  and  the  Kellogg 
Toasted  Corn  Flake  Company  and  other  inter- 
ests of  W.  K.  Kellogg  finally  came  to  an  end 
with  the  recent  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court 
which  in  substance  gives  the  right  to  use  the 
name  “ Kellogg  ” to  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  interests. 
Under  the  decision,  Dr.  John  H.  Kellogg  cannot 
put,  out  any  foods,  candies,  health  products,  bev- 
erages, etc.,  with  the  name  “ Kellogg  ” as  a trade- 
mark, except  that  the  name  “ Kellogg  Food  Com- 
pany” may  appear  on  the  established  products 
of  that  concern. 


Baking  Powder  Maker  Capitulates 
Following  the  recent  decision  of  the  U.  S. 
Court  of  Appeals  in  the  matter  of  misbranding 
Dr.  Price’s  baking  powder,  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Company,  the  manufacturer,  has  an- 
nounced that  it  would  have  new  labels  made  in 
accordance  with  the  Court’s  ruling.  This  will 
entirely  change  the  appearance  of  the  package 
and  will  plainly  indicate  that  the  powder'  is  made 
from  phosphate  as  a basic  acid  ingredient.  The 
baking  powder  is  not  now  made  from  cream  of 
tartar  and  cannot,  in  the  Court’s  opinion,  be 
rightfully  labeled  Dr.  Price’s  Cream  Baking 
Powder  in  the  manner  done  heretofore. 


Texas  Has  New  Chain  Store  Plan 
Self-serving  vehicle  stores  are  being  projected 
in  Houston,  Tex.,  by  J.  B.  Moody.  His  idea  is  to 
establish  a chain  of  motorized  grocery  stores 
which  will  sell  from  house  to  house,  each  being 
supplied  from  a central  warehouse  and  traveling 
where  it  will  in  its  designated  territory.  In  addi- 
tion, Moody  plans  to  maintain  seif-service  sta- 
tionary stores,  of  the  grocerteria  type.  The 
scheme  has  been  patented  under  the  name  “ Serva 
Stores.” 


Brooklyn  Chain  Stores  in  Trouble 
An  involuntary  petition  of  bankruptcy  has 
been  filed  by  creditors  against  Frank  Singer, 
head  of  the  Acme  Quality  Stores,  which  oper- 
ates seventeen  stores  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Singer 
has  since  made  a general  assignment  to  Charles 
Burston  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors.  The 
assets  and  liabilities  were  not  given  in  the  peti- 
tion. 
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HARD 

& RAND 

Importers  and 

Jobbers  of  Coffee 

Head  Office: 

Branch  City  Sales  Office: 

107  Wall  St.,  New  York  City 

202  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 

FOREIGN  BRANCHES: 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 

Batavia,  Java 

Santos,  Brazil 

Cordoba,  Mexico 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

Guatemala  City,  Guatemala 

Victoria,  Brazil 

London,  England 

Venezuela 

DOMESTIC  BRANCHES: 

Chicago,  Illinois 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 
• 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Correspondents  in  all  other  principal  markets 
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FACTS  ABOUT  FORMOSA  TEA 

A Tea  Buyer  from  Taipeh  Describes  the 
Condition  of  Trade  Last  Season  and 
Warns  of  High  Prices  to  Come 

AFTER  a seven  months’  stay  in  Taipeh,  For- 
mosa, in  the  interests  of  Mitsui  & Company, 
Ltd.,  W.  A.  Porkony  returned  to  New  York  dur- 
ing December.  Telling  about  the  conditions  of 
trade  in  that  country  Mr.  Porkony  said  that  the 
cost  of  production  and  packing  was  unquestion- 
ably higher  than  ever  before.  When  tea  started 
to  come  to  the  Taipeh  market,  however,  it  met 
practically  no  demand  from  America  and  found 
a bad  financial  condition  in  Japan.  This  served 
to  bring  about  almost  a deadlock  between  pro- 
ducer and  buyer.  One  could  not  afford  to  buy 
and  the  other  thought  he  could  not  afford  to  sell. 
The  consequence  was  that  tea  began  to  accumu- 
late in  Formosa  to  an  alarming  degree.  The  tea 
farmers  generally  did  not  have  the  proper  facili- 
ties to  take  care  of  the  accumulation  and  the 
result  was  that  a large  quantity  of  tea  became 
damaged  through  exposure. 

The  industry  was  saved  by  the  Government  tak- 
ing charge  of  the  situation,  said  Mr.  Porkony. 
The  farmers  were  reimbursed  partially  for  their 
loss  and  the  exportation  of  the  damaged  tea  for 
use  as  a beverage  was  prohibited.  Contracts  have 
already  been  made  with  large  chemical  factories 
in  Japan  to  take  over  about  150,000  H/c  (6,000,000 
lbs.)  to  be  manufactured  into  caffein.  The  final 
disposition  of  this  damaged  tea  establishes  the 
fact  that  little  change  can  occur  in  the  estimate 
of  162,000  H/c  as  the  total  export  for  the  season. 
Mr.  Porkony  states  that  it  is  self-evident  that 
such  a small  export  can  only  result  in  a higher 
basis  later  on  for  any  desirable  quality  of  For- 
mosa tea. 


CHINA’S  PEANUT  CROP  FOR  1920. 

(Special  Correspondence.) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  13,  1920. — A cable- 
gram received  here  a few  days  ago  from  the 
American  consul  at  Shanghai  states  that  the 
quality  of  the  Chinese  peanut  crop  for  1920  is 
better  than  in  1919,  as  is  also  the  quantity.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  entire  crop  of  shelled  peanuts 
in  the  Provinces  of  Shantung,  Honan,  Chihli,  and 
Hupeh,  and  in  Manchuria,  which  comprise  the 
chief  peanut  belts  of  China,  will  be  about  400,- 
000  tons.  From  this  crop,  it  is  computed  that 
there  will  be  an  exportable  surplus  of  about 
120,000  tons  of  shelled  peanuts  and  about  84,000 
tons  of  peanut  oil.  No  figures  are  obtainable 
for  unshelled  peanuts. — B.  R.  W. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  MARKETS 


Special  Market  Reviews  for  44  The  Tea  and 
Coffee  Trade  Journal” 


New  York,  Jan.  5,  1921. 

AS  usual,  the  last  month  of  the  year  furnished 
little  in  the  way  of  feature  as  far  as  the 
market  for  Brazilian  coffee  was  concerned.  Prac- 
tically all  the  coffee  traders  concerned  followed 
their  time-honored  practice  of  allowing  their 
stocks  to  decrease  as  much  as  possible  prior  to 
the  annual  stock-taking.  In  short,  virtually  all 
of  the  buying,  especially  during  the  first  half 
of  the  month,  was  limited  to  the  covering  of 
actual  needs.  At  the  same  time,  holders  showed 
more  eagerness  to  sell,  and  as  a consequence  the 
tone  of  the  market  was  generally  easy,  prices 
sagging  gradually  and  eventually  reaching  the 
lowest  levels  of  the  year  shortly  before  the  close. 
At  the  finish,  however,  a slight  recovery  was 
established.  On  the  average,  prices  lost  from  % 
to  1 cent  during  the  month.  The  lowest  prices 
publicly  quoted  were : 9%  cents  for  Santos  4s, 
6Vs  cents  for  Rio  7s,  and  SVs  cents  for  Victoria 
7s  and  8s,  although  it  was  alleged  that  slightly 
lower  bids  might  have  been  accepted  if  made 
for  large  blocks. 

The  general  downward  movement  was  trace- 
able partly  to  the  seasonal  inclination  of  holders 
to  liquidate  their  stocks,  a tendency  which  was 
more  pronounced  than  usual  in  this  instance  be- 
cause of  financial  conditions ; indications  of 
growing  eagerness  on  the  part  of  Brazilia'n  ship- 
pers to  sell ; and  the  continued  abundant  crop 
movement  in  that  country,  notably  to  Santos.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  for  the  first  half  of  the  crop 
year  the  arrivals  at  that  port  aggregated  close 
to  6,400,000  bags,  which  in  the  opinion  of  some 
traders  suggested  a crop  of  fully  10,000,000  bags. 
Others  argued  that  the  movement  had  been 
rushed  somewhat,  owing  to  financial  conditions, 
and  assuming  that  the  port  arrivals  during  the 
first  six  months  approximated  three-quarters  of 
the  crop,  as  usual,  they  maintained  that  the  total 
of  6,400,000  bags,  indicated  a crop  of  only  8,- 
500,000  bags,  or  just  about  as  recently  estimated. 
The  total  arrivals  at  Santos  at  this  time  last 
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CHAMPION 

AUTOMATIC  WEIGHING  MACHINES 

FREE  TRIAL 


No  money  in  advance.  No  deposit.  No  obligation  to  buy.  You  to  be  the 
judge,  with  no  salesman  at  your  elbow  to  influence  you.  If  you  agree  that 
it  is  the  best  Machine,  regardless  of  price,  and  feel  it  is  just  what  we  repre- 
sent' it  to  be,  and  want  to  own  it,  then  send  us  your  remittance  for  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty  ($150.00)  Dollars.  (PRICE  OF  MACHINE.) 

If  you  do  not  want  it,  ship  it  back,  express  collect.  We  even  refund  the 
out  going  transportation  charges,  so  you  can  not  lose  a cent  on  the  free  trial. 


IT  SAVES  MONEY  by  saving  time,  it  eliminates  loss  by  over  weight,  it 
requires  no  power  for  operating,  operates  by  gravity  alone. 

Weighs  accurately  all  free  flowing  materials  such  as  coffee,  rice,  cornmeal, 
seeds,  etc.,  as  fast  or  as  slow  as  you  desire. 

One  girl  can  do  your  packing  or  with  the  use  of  a packing  table  as  shown 
above  as  many  girls  as  you  desire  can  be  used  to  advantage. 

WEIGHING  MACHINE  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

222-224  S.  12th  Street  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
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season  were  only  about  3,000,000  bags,  and  two 
years  ago  roundly  4,500,000  bags. 

The  cost-and-freight  market  was  slightly  firmer 
at  the  outset,  with  offerings  rather  limited. 
Later  there  was  more  selling  pressure  and  prices 
were  steadily  reduced,  falling  to  the  year’s  lowest 
levels  during  the  final  week.  Little  business  re- 
sulted, however,  until  the  last  two  days  of  the 
year  when  sales,  estimated  at  about  50,000  bags, 
were  made,  chiefly  on  a basis  of  5.9  cents  for 
Rio  7s  and  7.9  cents  for  Santos  4s,  although 
some  of  the  latter  were  secured  at  TVi  cents, 
the  lowest  for  the  year.  Rio  7s  had  sold  pre- 
viously as  low  as  5%  cents. 

After  the  middle  of  the  month  a rather  better 
inquiry  was  noted  and  some  business  was  done 
with  bills  dating  from  January  3.  It  was  the 
general  impression  that  the  customary  improve- 
ment would  take  place  in  January,  with  a 
corresponding  advance  in  prices. 

Warehouse  deliveries  of  all  kinds  during  the 
past  six  months  were  about  490,000  bags  less  than 
last  year,  the  decrease  being  almost  entirely  in 
mild  grades.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  de- 
creased consumption,  but  that  the  invisible 
supplies  have  diminished.  Considering  present 
prices,  this  is  considered  a strong  feature.  Al- 
though the  visible  supply,  in  store  and  afloat  is 
large,  the  quantity  o’f  cost-and-freight  coffee 
bought  and  not  yet  shipped  is  the  smallest  in  many 
months.  Hence  it  is  argued  that  if  the  demand 
improves,  as  is  usual  at  this  season,  spot  supplies 
will  be  materially  reduced,  and  this  in  turn  will 
stimulate  the  demand  for  future  shipments  from 
Brazil,  naturally  resulting  in  higher  prices  there. 

Good  Trade  In  Higher  Grade  Milds 

The  market  for  mild  grade  coffees  has  been 
featured  by  a good  demand  practically  through- 
out the  month  for  the  higher  grades.  As  a result 
supplies  of  such  coffees  have  been  steadily  re- 
duced and  prices  have  been  well  maintained.  The 
so-called  outside  grades  have  been  in  poor  de- 
mand, but  with  stocks  decreasing  there  has  been 
no  particular  pressure  to  sell,  and  hence  prices 
show  little  change. 

Teas  More  Active  and  Higher 

Early  in  the  month  business  in  tea  continued 
slow  with  prices  generally  tending  downward,  but 
in  the  second  half  there  was  a decided  change 
for  the  better.  A better  demand  developed  in 
all  directions  for  practically  all  varieties  and 
prices  averaged  from  1 to  2 cents  higher.  Sev- 
eral fairly  large  lots  were  included  in  the  deal- 
ings, a gratifying  feature  being  that  practically 
all  of  the  buying  was  for  direct  distribution 
in  consuming  channels.  Business  was  especially 


good  in  Formosas  and  Pingsueys.  Those  who 
anticipate  further  improvement  in  trade  and  still 
higher  prices,  although  perhaps  not  within  a 
month  or  two,  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
supplies  of  good  grades  of  Ceylons  and  all  others 
are  not  plentiful. 

Spices  Quiet  but  Steadier 
There  was  little  change  during  the  month  in 
the  market  for  spices.  Although  prices  show  no 
change  of  moment,  the  tone  is  steadier.  Pressure 
of  liquidation  has  subsided  appreciably  and  buyers 
show  more  willingness  to  place  bids  reasonably 
close  to  the  views  of  sellers.  Although  business 
has  not  been  active,  it  has  been  possible  in  some 
cases  to  sell  in  carload  lots,  whereas  heretofore 
buyers  were  taking  only  small  quantities  to  carry 
them  from  day  to  day. — C.  K.  T. 


CHICAGO  NEWS  LETTER 


Activities  of  the  Trade  in  the  Windy  City 
and  Vicinity  as  Seen  by  Our 
Correspondent 

Chicago,  Dec.  31,  1920. 

IMPORTERS,  roasters  and  jobbers  of  coffee 
* to  a great  extent  have  been  resting  on  their 
oars  during  the  last  month,  although  most  of 
the  trade  has  been  kept  reasonably  busy.  Demand 
has  not  improved,  nor  have  prices.  The  trade 
as  a whole,  however,  is  optimistic  over  the  new 
year’s  prospects,  feeling  and  knowing,  some  say, 
that  almost  as  soon  as  inventories  are  completed, 
the  retailer  will  begin  to  buy.  It  is  expected  that 
prices  will  then  improve  slightly, 
j The  month’s  tea  business  has  been  unusually 
quiet,  but  then  this  is  the  dull  period  of  the  year. 
Quite  a few  jobbers,  wholesalers,  and  large  re- 
tailers are  asking  the  importers  to  hold  their 
orders  for  this  year  after  inventory  is  taken  as 
they  say  they  “ do  not  want  to  be  bothered  with 
receiving  goods  during  this  period.”  The  real 
reason  for  this  refusal  to  take  up  their  orders 
now,  say  the  importers,  is  that  money  is  tight 
and  many  are  waiting  until  they  complete  their 
inventory  to  find  out  where  they  stand.  Rumors 
that  are  reaching  the  importers’  ears,  but  which 
cannot  be  verified,  are  that  numerous  retailers 
and  wholesalers  are  skating  on  thin  ice. 

The  last  week  of  the  month  was  devoted  by 
the  wholesale  grocery  trade  mainly  to  taking  in- 
ventory. The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  despite  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a great 
slump  in  the  business  during  the  last  six  months, 
the  volume  done  during  the  first  six  months 
helped  greatly  to  make  1920  a banner  year  in 
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TO  BE  SUCCESSFUL 

as  a beverage,  tea  must  have  a threefold 
appeal : 

It  should  please  the  senses  of  sight,  smell 
and  taste. 

It  must  delight  the  eye  with  its  color  in  the 
cup,  the  nose  with  its  fragrance  and  aroma 
and  the  palate  with  its  flavor. 

To  be  a trade-winner  a tea,  or  a blend  of 
tea,  must  possess  this  trinity  of  goodness — 
and  the  greatest  of  these  characteristics  is 
flavor. 

Tea  without  flavor  is  like  salt  without  savor. 

Why  waste  time,  money  and  effort  in  trying 
to  build  business  with  lack-flavor  sorts 
when  you  can  get  the  “teas  that  are  better,” 
through  your  wholesaler  or  broker?  Or,  if 
they  won’t  oblige,  ask  us. 


HANDELMAATSCHAPPY  “TRANSMARINA,”  INC. 

( Trading  Co.  “ Transmarina ”) 

94  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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the  trade.  Inventories  completed  show  that  a 
minimum  of  stock  is  being  carried,  buying  having 
been  done  only  for  immediate  needs. 

Reid  Murdoch  & Co.,  wholesale  grocers, 
tendered  their  salesmen  a banquet  on  the  evening 
of  December  30,  at  the  Congress  Hotel.  The 
occasion  was  the  consummation  of  a three  weeks’ 
sales  campaign  during  which  more  than  2,000,000 
pounds  of  Monarch  brand  coffee  were  sold. 
Prizes  consisting  of  gold  watches,  money,  etc., 
were  given  to  those  men  who  made  the  best 
record.  E.  J.  Bodwin  was  the  winner  of  the 
first  prize. 

H.  E.  Frees,  manufacturing  and  dealing  in 
beverages,  extracts,  etc.,  at  2528  West  48th  Place, 
Chicago,  has  incorporated  the  H.  E.  Frees  Co. 
Oscar  Bartell,  P.  J.  Weber  and  C.  A.  Mitchell 
are  the  incorporators. 

Charles  Green,  who  for  several  months  has 
managed  the  local  office  of  Macey  Bros.  & Gillet, 
tea  importers,  has  severed  his  connection  with 
that  concern  and  his  place  has  been  taken  by 
William  C.  Lenhart,  who  has  been  Mr.  Green’s 
assistant.  The  offices,  which  have  been  main- 
tained in  the  State-Lake  building,  have  been 
removed  to  222  No.  Wabash  Avenue. 

B.  L.  Short,  who  was  district  manager  for  the 
Murai  Trading  Co.,  tea  importers  has  closed  his 
offices  here,  severing  his  connection  with  the  com- 
pany. He  has  gone  to  Philadelphia,  where,  it 
is  said,  he  has  become  connected  with  Pillsbury 
Flour  Co. 

Ruffner,  McDowell  & Burch,  Inc.,  coffee  and 
sugar  brokers,  have  done  a fairly  good  business 
during  the  last  month,  according  to  L.  D.  Mc- 
Dowell. He  looks  for  a greatly  improved  business 
after  inventory  taking  is  completed  and  believes 
that  prices  will  rise  slightly  when  the  demand 
assumes  normal  proportions.  M.  N.  Zobler,  San 
Francisco  representative  of  the  firm,  was  here 
during  the  month  having  also  visited  New  York 
and  St.  Louis  on  business  connected  with  the 
firm.  Cole  McCreery,  of  the  New  York  office, 
stopped  here  on  his  way  to  Marshalltown,  Iowa, 
where  he  spent  the  holidays  with  his  folks,  his 
father  being  proprietor  of  the  Western  Grocery 
Mills  there. 

The  Russell  J.  Poole  Co.  at  6838  So.  Chicago 
Avenue,  has  been  incorporated  for  $5,000  to  deal 
in  grocers’  specialties  and  cheese. 

The  Commercial  Jobbing  Co.  at  140  So.  Dear- 
born Street,  has  been  incorporated  for  $10,000 
to  deal  in  groceries. 

The  Sweet  Orchard  Co.,  503  Third  Street,  La 
Salle,  111.,  has  been  incorporated  for  $15,000  to 
manufacture  and  deal  in  syrup,  sweeting  agents, 
beverages,  etc. — W.  H.  A. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  MARKETS 


Tea  and  Coffee  News  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Centers  as  Gathered  by  Our  Own 
Correspondent 


San  Francisco,  Dec.  27,  1920. 
'T'HE  remarkable  development  here  during  the 
past  six  weeks  was  the  fact  that  the  coffee 
market  absorbed  unfavorable  developments  in 
general  commodity  prices  and  financial  conditions 
without  recuperating  when  developments  favored 
betterment  of  outside  influences.  The  explana- 
tion for  this  situation  is  that  there  has  been  an 
ever  increasing  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  buyers 
with  consequent  pressure  from  Brazil,  and  that 
the  immediate  future  of  the  market  will,  there- 
fore, depend  on  the  extent  of  buying  response. 
Jobbers’  stocks  here  are  as  low  as  possible  and 
prices  are  very  attractive  generally. 

There  has  been  no  trading  in  Central  Amer- 
ican coffees,  as  the  growers  will  not  offer  any 
part  of  their  crop  at  present  prices  and  there 
seems  to  be  a general  determination  to  wait,  in- 
definitely if  necessary,  for  a betterment  of  the 
\ situation. 

"vVThe  tea  season  is  practically  over  as  far  as 
Japan  and  China  are  concerned,  and  many  of 
the  tea  men  have  returned  to  this  country.  There 
is  a little  more  local  demand  noted,  but  on  the 
whole  the  market  continues  quiet  with  a light 
inquiry.  Stocks  in  first  hands  here  are  none  too 
plentiful  and  the  market  in  the  Orient  is  fairly 
firm.  Accordingly,  it  is  thought  that  when  local 
houses  do  seek  to  replenish  their  stocks  they  will 
find  the  supply  exhausted,  as  the  importers  are 
no  more  anxious  to  lose  money  on  tea  than  they 
are. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  present  low  prices 
on  teas,  the  high  grade  stock  at  least,  can  be  any 
lower.  The  market  continues  quiet. 

Webster  Jones,  president  of  the  Jones-Thier- 
bach  Co.,  who  returned  recently  from  an  East- 
ern trip,  during  which  he  attended  the  coffee 
roasters’  convention  in  St.  Louis,  declares  that 
he  took  full  advantage  of  the  opportunity  while 
there  to  meet  interesting  members  of  the  coffee 
trade  from  all  sections  of  the  country.  The  pro- 
ceedings are  characterized  by  him  as  interesting 
and  instructive.  Mr.  Jones  is  now  discussing 
with  members  of  the  Coast  coffee  trade  the  dif- 
ference between  conditions  here  and  in  the  Mid- 
dle West.  He  says  the  public  in  that  section  of 
the  country  desires  a Santos  flavor  in  their 
coffee. 

During  the  past  week  trading  in  coffee  here 
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Superior  Quality  Superior  Service 

ROUND  FIBRE  CANS 

Also  Tin  Tops  and  Bottoms 

UNION  PAPER  COMPANY 

[ Established  1876 ] 

840  Washington  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of 

Paper  Tube  Products 

Careful  attention  given  special  requirements 


THERE  ARE  TWO  ffiS 

A value  of  a publication  as  an  advertising  medium. 

Editorial  excellence  will  indicate  its  influence  with  its 

readers. 

Membership  in  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  indi- 

cates its  business  ethics  and  methods. 

The  first  shows  whether  the  paper  is  worth  reading. 

The  second  shows  how  many  people  read  it. 

In  both  the  advertiser  is  vitally  interested. 

The  TEA  AND  COFFEE  TRADE  JOURNAL  is  a 

member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
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has  become  very  light,  but  with  little  change  in 
values.  Stocks  of  fancy  Guatemala  are  prac- 
tically unobtainable,  with  washed  and  unwashed 
Salvador  grades  at  lower  figures. — G.  P.  M. 


SPICES  IN  1920 


From  High  Prices  at  the  Beginning  of  the 
Year,  the  Market  Dropped  with  Un- 
precedented Swiftness 

I1  HE  spice  market  has  worked  down  from 

^ dizzy  heights,  through  the  foothills,  to 
the  marsh — and  the  question  is  how  much  swampy 
and  uncertain  footing  is  ahead.”  Thus  John 
Clarke,  of  John  Clarke  & Co.,  New  York  spice 
brokers,  sums  up  the  year  in  spices,  and  the 
immediate  future.  Explaining  the  happenings  last 
year  more  in  detail,  Mr.  Clarke  states : 

“ The  bulk  of  the  deflation  in  spices,  in  volume, 
occurred  before  August  1,  1920,  but  the  fall  in 
values  was  sharper  during  September,  October, 
November,  and  December,  albeit  much  less  stuff 
was  affected,  in  that  so  little  supply,  compara- 
tively, was  left  here,  after  August,  to  be  liqui- 
dated. 

“ At  the  close  of  1920,  the  spot  stocks  of  spices 
are  smaller  than  for  very  many  years.  In  pepper, 
by  far  the  largest  article  in  point  of  volume  of 
use,  the  arrivals  of  new  crop  in  November  and 
December  were  far  smaller  than  for  many  years, 
so  little  of  the  autumn  crop  of  Lampong  having 
been  sold  to  America. 

“Nevertheless,  early  in  December,  the  ditribu- 
tive  trade  nearly  ceased  to  function,  and  the 
demand  from  grinders  reflected  this  situation 
plainly,  in  the  almost  entire  stoppage  of  any 
absorption  by  manufacturers.  So  that  what  little 
stuff  was  forced  out  by  belated  sellers  consti- 
tuted about  all  the  trading  for  the  last  month  of 
1920. 

“ What  may  be  called  normal  or  initiative  im- 
ports had  already  practically  ceased  last  summer, 
in  most  articles.  There  were  however  many 
consigned  parcels  owned  abroad  that  had  to  find 
buyers  here,  some  of  them  lots  that  had  been 
stored  here  for  a year  or  more,  others  that 
arrived  here  this  year.  As  users  here  detected 
steady  reduction  in  their  outlets,  the  pressure  to 
realize  on  these  various  consignments  increased, 
because  of  falling  exchange  and  general  defla- 
tion, and  the  combination  of  these  factors 
depressed  values  in  many  cases  to  the  lowest 
points  in  many  years. 

“ As  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa  and  other  products 
are  often  closely  interwoven  with  spices,  seeds 
and  herbs,  their  future  must  have  a bearing  on 


any  attempted  purview.  Reconstruction  involves 
tariffs,  cotton,  grain,  tax  changes,  and  a hundred 
other  factors.  Crops  of  spices  not  having  been 
adequately  disposed  of  in  1920,  their  marketing  is 
a vital  factor  in  the  first  half  of  1921. 

“ While  we  are  far  from  being  pessimistic, 
chronically,  it  seems  only  common  sense  to  look 
for  at  least  a halting  recovery,  and  that  is  how 
it  appears  now.  Of  course  any  recovery  may  be 
unexpectedly  vigorous  and  might  now  be  so  if 
normal  conditions  showed  plainly  just  ahead  of 
us.  Pride  of  opinion  is  misplaced  in  such  un- 
precedented times.  But  we  look  for  marked  re- 
striction of  the  units  of  buying — for  general  and 
warranted  hesitancy  on  users’  part,  and  a more 
or  less  mixed  market  for  several  months  to 
come,  colored  as  it  must  be  by  the  tariff  uncer- 
tainty and  the  possibilities  inherent  in  the  course 
of  the  exchange  market.” 


NEW  ORLEANS  LETTER 

News  of  the  Trade  in  the  “ Logical  Port  ” 
as  Gathered  by  Our  Correspondent 

New  Orleans,  Dec.  31,  1920 
V V 7 ITH  both  green  coffee  importers  and  dealers 
* * and  the  numerous  roasting  concerns  in  New 
Orleans  practically  marking  time  during  Decem- 
ber, the  outlook  is  not  considered  discouraging 
for  this  coming  year’s  business,  especially  in  the 
roasting  line.  Roasters  are  convinced  that  the 
interior  dealers  are  well  cleaned  out  of  coffee 
and  that  after  the  closing  of  the  1920  business, 
they  will  soon  need  large  amounts  of  coffee  in 
the  aggregate,  although  it  is  expected  that  buying 
will  be  on  a smaller  scale  individually  than  for- 
merly. 

One  of  the  encouraging  features  in  the  green 
coffee  trade  is  that  prices  of  green  coffee  have 
dropped  about  to  rock  bottom  and  buyers  will 
find  it  profitable  to  restock  for  needs  for  a con- 
siderable period  with  the  assurance  that  they  are 
taking  little  risk  of  buying  against  further  de- 
pression later  on.  It  is  felt  that  prices  cannot  go 
much  lower  and  some  dealers  appear  to  believe 
that  there  is  a chance  of  some  recovery. 

While  green  coffee  dealers  have  not  made  much 
money  recently,  there  has  been  a fair  business 
all  year  and  no  serious  business  troubles  have 
been  traced  to  the  general  trade,  except  where 
too  much  optimism  was  shown  in  buying  coffee 
that  was  not  sold  against  or  hedged.  Most  dealers 
had  foreseen  the  lower  prices  and  taken  precau- 
tions so  that,  while  they  may  have  lost  the  hoped 
for  profits,  their  losses  are  confined  to  what  they 
would  have  made  if  trade  conditions  had  re- 
mained of  the  character  they  were  last  year. 
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TELEPHONE— JOHN  4912-3-4. 

CABLE  ADDRESS— MAC  I LLET.  CAPITAL— $100,000. 

CODES— BENTLEY’S,  LIEBERS,  ABC-5th.  EDIT. 


MACY  BROS.  & GILLET,  INC. 


OLIVER  CARTER  MACY 

President 

T.  RIDGWAY  MACY 

Vice-President 


TEA  BROKERS 

98  WALL  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


LOUIS  ALLSTON  GILLET 
Treasurer 

HARRY  E.  HAYES 

Secretary 


Chicago  Office 
Boston  Office 
Baltimore  Office 


State-Lake  Building 
155  Milk  Street 
Vickers  Building 


Wm.  C.  Lenhart,  Agent 
J.  Melville  Lobb,  Agent 
Thos.  G.  Sanders,  Agent 


WITH  OFFICES  IN  FOUR  OF  THE  LARGEST  TEA  DISTRIBUTING  CENTERS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
AND  WITH  DAILY  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  BEST  OFFERINGS  ON  THOSE  MARKETS,  AS  WELL  AS 
WITH  WORLD  MARKET  CONDITIONS,  WE  ARE  IN  A UNIQUE  AND  UNEQUALLED  POSITION  TO 
AID  YOU  IN  THE  SELECTION  OF  TEAS  TO  MEET  YOUR  PARTICULAR  REQUIREMENTS. 

Write,  Wire  or  Telephone  one  of  our  Offices  when  you 
are  in  the  Market,  or  if  you  desire  any  information. 


WE  AIM  TO  GIVE  BOTH  BUYERS  AND  SELLERS  A SERVICE  NOT  YET  ATTAINED 
IN  THIS  COUNTRY  AND  BELIEVE  WE  HAVE  THE  FACILITIES  FOR  DOING  IT. 


JavaTeas  of  Direct  Java  Plantation 
Import  Rubber 


ROWLEY  DAVIES  & CO.,  Limited 

Exporters  and  Importers 

BATAVIA 

JAVA 


HEAD  OFFICE  : FENCHURCH  HOUSE,  5 FENCHURCH  ST. 

LONDON,  E.  C. 

Will  Gladly  Reply  to  Enquiries  and  Supply  All  Information 
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Roasters  have  made  money  all  through  the  past 
year,  excepting  probably  the  last  month  or  so, 
when  business  became  unprofitable  in  volume,  al- 
though their  prices  have  been  rather  well 
sustained  on  all  the  better  grades  of  roasted 
goods.  In  the  later  months  there  were  consider- 
able reductions,  but  the  standard  coffees  have 
sold  for  34  to  40  cents,  even  up  to  the  present 
time,  the  average  being  now  about  34  cents  a 
pound.  It  is  announced,  however,  that  a reduc- 
tion of  several  cents  is  expected  in  most  of  the 
houses,  if  not  all,  by  January  5th.  This  reduc- 
tion will  bring  the  price  down  to  something  like 
30  cents  a pound,  as  compared  with  25  before  the 
war.  With  green  coffee  selling  at  6 to  9%  cents 
it  appears  that  roasters  would  be  doing  good  busi- 
ness at  prices  which  will  follow  the  reduction 
and  that  the  only  thing  that  will  interfere  with 
their  success  in  1921  may  be  the  lack  of  buying 
power,  or  inclination,  by  the  jobbing  and  retail 
trade. 

Mild  coffee,  which  was  very  dull  early  in  the 
past  month,  picked  up  in  demand  later  and  showed 
fair  activity,  with  a good  demand  for  the  best 
grades,  which  are  scarce  here.  Quite  a large 
business  was  done,  which  was  helped  by  the  re- 
duction of  stocks  and  consequent  business  at  San 
Francisco.  Later  in  the  month,  while  some  busi- 
ness continued,  trading  fell  off  to  a small  volume 
and  the  month  ended  also  dull  in  that  line. 

The  tea  trade  reports  much  more  inquiry  as 
the  year  comes  to  an  end  than  at  any  time  in 
the  past  two  months  here.  This  is  due  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  jobbers’  stocks  are  down  almost  to 
the  vanishing  point  and  they  have  been  obliged 
to  buy,  and  also  in  part  to  prices  being  down  to 
the  lowest  point  in  recent  years.  It  is  said  that 
everybody  in  the  trade  realizes  this  situation  and 
jobbers  and  retail  buyers  are  willing  to  take  on 
stock  at  prices  now  prevailing,  as  the  only  change 
considered  probable  might  be  some  advance  in 
prices. 

Increase  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  American 
Coffee  Company  from  $100,000  to  $250,000  to 
provide  for  a large  expansion  of  its  business  was 
announced  during  the  month.  Of  the  increased 
capital  $50,000  common  stock  is  to  be  taken  by 
the  present  stockholders  and  $100,000  preferred 
is  to  be  sold  to  friends  and  customers.  President 
W.  H.  Ker  stated  that  the  business  of  the  com- 
pany has  grown  to  such  proportions  that  larger 
capital  was  required  and  that  the  new  plant  is 
to  be  developed  to  its  full  capacity.  The  com- 
pany now  has  50,000  square  feet  of  floor  space 
and  the  most  modern  equipment. 

The  Brazilian  Warrant  Company  has  succeeded 
to  the  business  of  Charles  Dittmann.  Mr.  Ditt- 
mann  is  manager  of  the  new  company. — E.  K.  P. 


OUR  LONDON  LETTER 


The  Latest  News  from  Mincing  Lane  and 
the  Continental  Trade  Centers 


Office  of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal, 
34  Cranbourne  Street,  London,  W.  C.  2. 

December  13,  1920. 

'T'HE  material  reduction  of  the  sales  catalogues 

A at  the  recent  auctions  did  much  to  strengthen 
the  course  of  the  market  in  practically  all  de- 
scriptions, and  prices  already  register  quite  a 
fair  improvement  from  the  recent  depression. 

The  rally  in  the  rates  as  realized  for  the  inferior 
grades  is  not  very  substantial,  nor  can  anything 
striking  be  expected  until  the  proportion  of  the 
supply  of  these  has  been  further  reduced,  but 
there  is  now  hardly  any  tea  obtainable  at  below 

9 cents  per  pound.  This  is  an  improvement  of 
well  over  a cent  per  pound  from  the  level 
reached  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  when  the  cata- 
logues were  very  heavy  and  the  demand  at  its 
worst.  In  the  case  of  fine  tea  the  recovery  has 
been  fairly  substantial,  representing  about  8 to 

10  cents  per  pound. 

Competition  so  far  has  been  fairly  animated, 
and  with  buyers  showing  more  confidence  the 
rallying  tendency  of  the  market  may  easily  de- 
velop further,  while  the  supplies  catalogued  are 
more  in  accord  with  current  trade  needs,  and 
quality  has  shown  some  improvement. 

The  quantity  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  tea  offering 
shows  a renewed  increase  at  65,000  packages,  as 
compared  with  60,000  packages  in  the  previous 
week,  but  the  demand  is  again  developing  satis- 
factorily, while  recent  rates  appear  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  fairly  well  maintained.  Imports  into  Lon- 
don last  month  were  again  very  liberal,  but  de- 
liveries proved  very  satisfactory. 

The  London  stocks,  however,  are  still  very 
heavy  at  167,750,000  pounds,  which  shows  an  ex- 
cess of  fully  50,000,000  pounds  as  compared  with 
this  time  last  year.  The  quantities  of  foreign 
descriptions  brought  to  auction  lately  have  shown 
some  increase  since  the  general  run  of  competi- 
tion has  assumed  more  tangible  and  more  normal 
dimensions,  and  better  rates  have  likewise  been 
realized  in  that  direction.  The  total  London  duty 
payments  this  year  to  about  the  end  of  last  month 
make  a good  showing  as  against  the  same  period 
last  year. 

At  the  same  time  very  little  attempt  is  being 
made  to  grapple  with  the  vast  stores  of  low  grade 
and  blended  tea.  European  demand  seems  to  be 
curiously  small. 

The  Coffee  Market 

Coffee  is  in  short  supply  in  so  far  as  good 
qualities  are  concerned  and  all  descriptions  suit- 
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FRANCIS  PEEK  & CO.,  Ltd. 

Head  Office:  20  Eastcheap,  London,  E.  C. 

SINGAPORE  JAVA  SUMATRA 

Laidlaw  Batavia,  Soerabaja,  Bandoeng  Medan  and 

Buildings  and  Semarang  Padang 


EXPORTERS  of  JAVA  TEA 

and  other  Dutch  East  Indian  Produce 


TIN  RUBBER  SUGAR 

COFFEE  RICE  TAPIOCA  PEPPER  CITRONELLA  OIL,  ETC. 


WRITE  TO  OUR  BATAVIA  HOUSE  AND  ASK  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 
MAIL  LIST  TO  RECEIVE  OUR  JAVA  MONTHLY  PRODUCE  REPORT 


The  demand  for  Quality  Teas  is 
increasing.  They  are  our  specialty. 
Send  us  your  inquiry  the  next 
time  you  are  buying 

The  use  of  the  best  teas  will  increase  the  consumption  of  tea  in 
America. 

We  import  and  sell  teas  of  all  kinds  and  grades.  Our  specialty 
is  tea  of  the  highest  quality. 

Our  foreign  branch  is  always  in  touch  with  local  and  seasonal 
conditions — we  are  in  a position  to  import  any  kind  or  grade  of 
tea  your  trade  wants. 

The  A.  Colburn  Company 

2228-42  North  Tenth  Street,  Philadelphia 

Est.  1857.  Branch:  Daitotei,  Formosa 
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able  for  the  home  trade  meet  with  fair  competi- 
tion at  steady  rates.  Export  sorts,  however,  are 
in  poor  demand  and  were  chiefly  withdrawn  from 
the  public  sales.  Holders  of  Guatemala,  Nicara- 
gua and  good  Central  American  coffee  decline 
as  a rule  to  take  the  prices  now  bid.  Sorts  for 
which  buyers  are  less  hard  to  find  are  Nairobi, 
Mysore,  Uganda,  Costa  Rica,  Vera  Paz,  and,  at 
the  recent  great  concession  to  purchasers,  Bra- 
zilian. Stocks  in  London  are  now  80,000  bags 
of  Brazilian,  144,000  bags  of  Central  American 
and  114,000  bags  of  all  other  sorts. 

The  London  Cocoa  Trade 

Cocoa  is  a very  dull  market.  Prices  are  nomi- 
nal but  the  demand  is  missing.  The  fine  cocoa 
ground  north  of  Brazil  and  south  of  Panama  has 
fetched  good  prices.  Stocks  of  cocoa  are  227,- 
000  bags  against  105,000  a year  ago.  Chocolate 
is  cheaper  on  the  month  for  all  the  chief  kinds 
in  wholesale. 

There  is  still  no  lifting  of  the  gloom  in  re- 
spect to  general  conditions  in  this  country.  More 
factories  are  closing  and  unemployment  is  ex- 
tending. Whilst  lack  of  buying  has  brought  down 
prices  of  certain  commodities,  such  as  clothes  and 
boots,  to  some  extent,  it  has  done  nothing  at  all 
yet  to  food  prices.  The  last  Government  return 
issued  a week  or  two  ago  showed  that  the  cost 
of  the  ordinary  foods  of  family  life  has  now 
reached  the  abnormal  figure  of  176  per  cent  above 
pre-war  rates.  This  figure  is  rising  every  month. 
It  may  be  that  a change  is  now  due,  but  so  far 
it  has  not  shown  itself  in  these  goods. — Thomas 
Reece. 


CEYLON  TEA  TRADE  IS  HARD  HIT 
The  depression  in  Ceylon  tea  industry  is  criti- 
cal, says  Consul  Keiser,  at  Colombo.  The  quan- 
tity exported  from  the  island  is  normal  but  the 
heavy  stocks  of  low-grade  teas  held  in  London 
have  reacted  unfavorably  on  that  market  upon 
which  Ceylon  is  dependent  for  its  tea  prices.  It 
is  necessary  to  ship  tea  from  Ceylon  as  soon  as 
cured;  otherwise  the  humidity  and  temperature  of 
the  climate  cause  the  tea  to  deteriorate  rapidly. 
The  present  cost  of  production  averages  46  Cey- 
lon cents  per  pound,  while  the  present  average 
of  prices  obtained  at  local  auctions  is  only  34.5 
cents  per  pound.  The  majority  of  estates  have 
inaugurated  a system  of  “ fine  plucking  ” which 
will  reduce  the  quantity  picked  and  insure  higher 
grade  tea.  Several  estates  have  stopped  produc- 
ing. By  heavy  pruning,  so  that  pruning  will  not 
be  necessary  for  six  months,  these  estates  can 
again  start  producing  with  little  difficulty.  Some 
tea  estates  are  being  offered  for  sale  at  very 
low  figures. 


INDIA’S  TEA  TRADE 

The  Latest  Facts  and  Comments  on  Con- 
ditions Affecting  Price  and  Production 

(Special  Correspondence) 

Calcutta,  November  4,  1920. 
nn  HE  yearly  holiday  to  celebrate  Bengal’s  great 
Hindu  religious  ceremony,  the  Doorga 
Pooja,  is  just  over.  It  is  no  use  trying  to  carry 
on  at  this  time,  the  Hindus  being  so  important  a 
part  of  our  commercial  organization.  The  tea 
market  at  the  time  of  these  holidays  shuts  down 
for  a fortnight  and  from  year  to  year  we  hope 
it  will  reopen  the  brisker  for  the  vacation.  We 
are  usually  disappointed  and  this  year  particu- 
larly so.  October  26  the  auction  sales  were  re- 
sumed and  sellers  offered  44,800  packages,  about 
4,000,000  lbs.,  or  double  the  usual  quantity,  in 
the  hope  that  buyers  would  need  it  all.  Buyers 
didn’t.  What  they  wanted  was  broken  grades, 
useful  and  attractive  in  cup,  and  they  confined 
their  attention  to  these  and  paid  better  prices  for 
them.  They  were  evidently  buying  for  England 
where  liquor  is  more  esteemed  than  appearance 
of  leaf — brokens  are  generally  better  than  leaf  in 
cup.  Other  demands  were  off.  Well  made  leafy 
pekoes,  and  orange  pekoes,  which  are  generally 
esteemed  for  the  Eastern  market  through  Bom- 
bay, were  very  weak  and  could  be  sold  only  at  a 
sacrifice.  Leaf  teas  of  all  kinds,  and  even  brokens 
with  undistinguished  cup,  met  with  no  enquiry. 
Common  pekoe  souchong  was  a washout. 

Even  when  of  fair  quality  the  price  bid  was 
three  to  six  pies  lower  and  for  rough  leaf  sorts  the 
trade  would  not  bid  as  much  as  two  annas.  ‘For 
a very  large  quantity  of  the  teas  brought  to  the 
hammer  the  trade  would  not  offer  a brass  farthing 
for  them.  The  result  was  that  only  half  the 
offering  (about  2,000,000  lbs.)  was  knocked  down. 
The  rest  had  to  be  withdrawn.  Prices  were 
severely  affected  by  telegraphic  news  from  Lon- 
don where  the  market  was  reported  weaker  and 
lower  for  all  kinds  with  standard  clean  common 
pekoe  souchong  quoted  at  4./4d.  per  lb.,  scarce 
enough  to  pay  freight,  insurance  and  packing. 
Such  teas  are  now  selling  for  really  nothing  when 
charges  are  deducted  from  price,  given  away  in 
fact. 

The  Calcutta  quotations  for  the  bulk  of  our 
teas  is  now  2 annas  to  2 annas  3 pies  for  low 
sound  leaf,  2-3  to  2-6  for  good  common  pekoe 
souchong  and  3-6  for  ordinary  black  leaf  pekoe. 
Of  course  there  are  some  higher  priced  teas, 
brokens  do  a bit  better  and  high  class  teas  are 
selling  up  to  12  annas  but  there  is  not  much  of  it. 
The  industry  depends  on  sound  ordinary  qualities 
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Members  of  the  Coffee  and  Sugar  Cable  Address  “Ruffwood”  Members  New  Orleans 

Exchange  of  New  York  Board  of  Trade,  Limited 

RUFFNER,  McDOWELL  & BURCH,  Inc. 

COFFEE  and  SUGAR 


IMPORTING  AGENTS  AND  BROKERS 


Chi  IC AGO  NEW  YORK  NEW  ORLEANS  SAN  FRANCISCO 

326  W.  Madison  St.  120  Front  St.  332  Magazine  St.  153  California  St. 


RIORDAN,  BILLARD,  LAZO  CO.,  Inc. 

Importers — Exporters — J obbers 

COFFEE— SUGAR— TEA 

BRANCHES  MAIN  OFFICE 

Maracaibo,  Venezuela  136-140  Front  Street 

Aden,  Arabia  New  York 


Coffee  Roasting  for  the  Trade  Only 

(No  Spice  Grinding.  No  Coffee  Selling) 

JOHN  W.  HAULENBEEK  CO. 

( Established  for  38  Years) 

NO  ACCOUNT  TOO  LARGE  FOR  US  TO  HANDLE.  WE  MAKE  A SPECIALTY  OF 
HANDLING  OUT  OF  TOWN  ACCOUNTS 

393  GREENWICH  STREET  phone  Canal  \ 218  NEW  YORK 

l 219 
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and  these  are  now  a drug  in  the  market.  Rates 
for  all  kinds  are  about  half  what  they  were  last 
year.  The  average  price  of  all  teas  selling  at 
auction  here  is  4 annas  3 pies  to  4 annas  6 pies 
week  by  week.  We  look  with  envy  at  Colombo 
where  they  sell  1J4  to  2 million  pounds  weekly 
at  an  average  of  about  6 annas  9 pies.  But 
Colombo  is  on  the  great  ocean  routes  and  Cal- 
cutta is  in  a backwater,  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  there  are  no  signs  of 
any  amelioration.  If  we  send  our  teas  to  London 
they  are  knocked  down  under  cost;  if  we  try  to 
sell  them  here  we  find  buyers  for  a very  limited 
quantity  only  and  at  a sacrifice.  The  statistical 
position  is  hopeless.  Tea  production  from  tea 
known  as  “ British  type  ” is  about  720  million 
pounds  and  the  best  estimate  we  can  make  of 
consumption  is  640  million.  If  nothing  is  done, 
therefore,  about  80  million  pounds  of  tea,  which 
nobody  wants,  will  be  thrown  on  the  market  next 
year.  Britain  is  the  great  warehouse  for  tea 
and  there  the  stocks  are  now  225  million  pounds 
where  they  should  not  be  more  than  90  millions. 
If  things  go  unchecked  200  millions  of  unsal- 
able excess  will  pile  up  next  year  and  there  are 
no  new  markets  in  sight.  If  only  the  Russian 
demand  would  revive — but  it  cannot  be  hoped 
for,  so  long  as  the  Russians  persist  in  their  re- 
pudiation of  pre-revolution  debts — we  can  only 
sell  to  them  if  they  will  come  with  their  hands 
full  of  gold.  Not  likely,  I’m  afraid. 

One  of  our  new  markets,  India  itself,  where 
the  efforts  of  the  Indian  Tea  Cess  Committee 
have  met  with  a large  degree  of  success,  is  now 
in  some  danger.  Our  archdemagogue  and  carpet- 
bagger, Gandhi,  who  is  against  everything  British 
from  the  Government  downwards  and  whose 
avowed  goal  is  Indian  independence — Swaraj  he 
calls  it — has  pronounced  against  tea  as  a dele- 
terious British  product.  It  is  typical  of  Gandhi’s 
methods  that  he  always  preaches  peace  and  just 
as  invariably  produces  war.  Now  he  has  turned 
his  attention  to  tea  and  preaches  that  its  use  is 
injurious,  besides  raising  the  price  of  milk  and 
sugar.  On  the  stump  at  Bombay  he  advocated  a 
“ peaceful  ” boycott.  The  mob  translated  this  in 
the  manner  of  mobs  and  attacked  the  Bombay 
tea-shops  with  brick-bats,  wrecked  the  furniture 
and  cast  the  cups  and  saucers  into  the  road, 
offering  also  to  “ spifflicate  ” the  proprietors  if 
they  did  not  raise  the  dust  with  their  heels.  No 
one  can  yet  say  whether  the  movement  will  spread. 
If  so  it  means  a great  loss  to  the  tea  trade. 

India  is  our  second  best  customer,  now  absorb- 
ing 50  million  pounds  of  Indian  tea,  much  more 
than  any  other  country  except  Britain.  Some 
other  countries  drink  more  tea,  but  not  all  Indian. 


But  if  Gandhi  has  his  way  we  shall  not  sell  a 
leaf  of  tea  to  the  Indian  people. 

In  these  discouraging  circumstances  it  is  clear 
that  the  scheme  of  reducing  production  advocated 
by  the  Indian  and  Ceylon  Tea  Associations,  in 
which  Java  has  been  asked  to  join,  offers  the 
only  way  out.  If  the  scheme  is  carried  out  it 
will  reduce  Indian  and  Ceylon  crops  this  year  by 
60  million  pounds  and  next  year  by  120  millions. 
If  Java  joins  next  year  another  25  millions  will 
come  off,  making  a total  reduction  in  1920  and 
1921  of  205  million  pounds  which  will  just  about 
right  matters.  If  not,  you  can  rely  upon  dirt 
cheap  tea  till  sufficient  acreage  goes  bankrupt 
and  out  of  cultivation  to  achieve  the  same  result. 

One  thing  in  favor  of  tea  is  that  exchange 
has  gone  down  and  we  get  more  rupees  for  our 
sterling.  In  September  the  four  committees  of 
the  International  Financial  Conference  reported 
their  decision  that  “ artificial  control  of  exchange 
operations  is  futile.”  In  October  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  abandoned  the  two  measures  where- 
by they  had  been  inflating  the  rupee.  They 
stopped  the  sale  of  “ Reverse  Council  Bills  ” and 
ceased  the  sale  of  gold.  Instantly  four  pence 
fell  off  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee  with  a 
bang  as  loud  as  that  made  by  the  proverbial 
Scotch  “ Sax-pence.”  I do  not  know  if  the  In- 
ternational Conference  inspired  our  Government 
with  the  idea  that  it  was  no  good  monkeying  with 
exchange  but  it  looks  like  it.  Importers  who  had 
sterling  bills  to  meet  sent  up  a cry  through  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  that  they  were  ruined. 
Exporters  who  have  sterling  to  receive  are  in 
better  case.  The  Government’s  reply  to  remon- 
strances is  that  it  recently  fixed  the  value  of 
an  English  pound  (gold)  at  ten  rupees  and  made 
it  legal  tender  for  that  amount  and  what  more 
could  an  earthly  Government  do?  It  matters  not 
that  the  golden  sovereign  is  selling  here  for 
seventeen  rupees  and  the  paper  pound  for  thirteen 
rupees.  The  Government’s  rate  is  ten  rupees — 
not  that  you  can  buy  any  pounds  from  the  Gov- 
ernment at  this  price.  Exchange  is  now  19d. 
where  it  was  23d.  and  the  4d.  is  all  to  the  benefit 
of  tea. 

Since  writing  the  above'  another  tea  sale  has 
been  held  but  out  of  18,000  packages,  only  6,000 
were  sold.  Nothing  was  wanted  except  useful 
broken  grades.  Some  leaf  teas  were  sold,  but  to 
make  sales  the  prices  had  to  be  as  low  as  1^  anna 
to  be  accepted  and  for  pekoe  souchong  some  was 
parted  with  at  one  anna  per  pound.  I don’t  think 
we  can  go  lower,  unless  we  give  it  away,  and 
judging  by  the  physiognomy  of  buyers  in  the 
auction  room  there  might  be  no  takers,  unless  a 
premium  were  offered  with  it — a cigar  or  a cocoa- 
nut. — Charles  Judge. 
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TO  COFFEE 
ROASTERS 
and  PACKERS 

In  the  United  States  and  Canada 


“BOOST 

(THE  USE  OF) 

COFFEE” 


By  furnishing  the  Consumer  with  the 
Best  Coffee  Pot  in  the  World 
to  make  it  in. 

The  Newly  Patented  DRIP  COFFEE 
POT  makes  the  Coffee  equal  to  the  best 
Hotel  or  Restaurant  Urn  Equipment. 

EXCLUSIVE  LOCAL  RIGHTS 

For  Premium  Purposes  will  be  granted 
Coffee  Roasters  and  Packers  to  push  the 
sale  of  their  Package  Coffees. 

If  interested  write  for  particulars  to 

W.  H.  BRUNING,  Patentee 

P.  0.  Box  844  Evansville,  ind. 
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PATENT  OFFICE  RECORD 

Patents  Granted,  Trade  Mark  Applications, 
Certificates  Issued  and  Labels  and 
Prints  Registered 

[staff  correspondence] 
Washington,  D.  C.,  December  31,  1920. 

T TERE  follows  a complete  record  of  the  latest 
*1  I activities  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office, 
in  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  tea,  coffee,  spice  and 
general  grocery  trades : 

Patents  Granted 

Apparatus  for  Dispensing  Liquids — John 
Fritsche,  Philadelphia,  assignor  to  Horn  & Hard- 
ar:  Co.,  New  York.  (1,356,816.)  In  a vending 
machine,  an  outer  container,  an  inner  container 
spaced  therefrom,  a measuring  cup  having  an 
inlet  port  communicating  with  the  inner  container 
and  having  a discharge  port,  an  inverted  cup- 
shaped valve  closing  an  end  of  said  measuring 
cup  and  controlling  the  inlet  port,  a valve  stem 
connected  with  said  valve  and  having  a groove 
always  in  communication  with  said  cup  and 
adapted  to  be  brought  into  register  with  said  dis- 
charge port,  and  means  to  actuate  said  valve  stem. 

Coffee  or  Tea  Pot — Joseph  Heinrichs,  New 
York.  (1,357,051.)  In  combination  with  a coffee 
or  tea  pot  having  an  inwardly  extending  flange 
at  its  upper  end,  cups  having  their  base  and  lower 
portion  perforated,  one  extending  within  the 
other  with  a space  between  the  cups  and  each 
having  an  outwardly  extending  flange  at  its  upper 
end,  the  flange  of  the  outer  cup  being  seated  on 
the  said  pot  flange  and  the  flange  of  the  inner 
cup  being  seated  on  the  flange  of  the  outer  cup, 
and  a filtering  medium  of  flexible  material  in- 
terposed between  the  said  cups  and  having  its 
upper  edge  secured  between  the  outwardly  extend- 
ing flanges  of  the  cups. 


Apparatus  for  Making  Coffee  and  the  Like — * 
Natale  De  Mattei,  Turin,  Italy.  (1,357,445.)  In 
an  infusion  apparatus,  a connection  for  the  end 
of  a pipe  supplying  infusion  fluid,  a removable 
cup  having  means  for  detachably  connecting  it 
to  said  connection  and  a plurality  of  discharge 
nozzles,  and  perforated  container  in  said  cup 
having  as  many  compartments  as  there  are  noz- 
zles, each  compartment  arranged  to  register  with 
a nozzle. 


Apparatus  for  Making  Soluble  Coffee  and 
Other  Products — Henry  Anhaltzer,  Pittsburgh. 
(1,358,048.)  An  apparatus  for  the  purpose  speci- 
fied comprising,  in  combination,  a vessel  having 
a chamber  for  containing  the  material  to  be 
treated,  together  with  a liquid,  a chamber  to 
which  heat  can  be  applied,  located  below  the  first 
named  chamber,  a siphon  connecting  said  chamber 
for  periodically  drawing  the  liquid  from  the  upper 
chamber  and  conducting  it  to  the  lower  chamber, 
and  a condenser  arranged  to  receive  the  vapors 
from  the  second  named  chamber,  condense  the 
same  and  direct  the  condensation  back  to  the  first 
named  chamber. 


Thermos-urn — James  O.  Bewan,  Augusta,  Ga. 


(1,358,355.)  The  combination  with  a casing,  an 
urn  in  the  casing  and  spaced  therefrom,  of  a 
supply  pipe  leading  through  said  casing  to  the 
bottom  of  the  urn,  a valve  controlling  passage  of 
liquid  through  said  supply  pipe,  a gage  con- 
nected with  said  supply  pipe  and  through  which 
said  urn  is  filled,  an  air  vent  pipe  leading  from 
the  top  of  the  urn  and  through  the  casing  adjacent 
said  valve,  and  spring  means  for  normally  clos- 
ing said  air  vent. 


Coffee-urn — Cuthbert  Gentle,  Winthrop,  Mass. 
(1,359,355.)  A coffee  urn  consisting  of  an  out- 
side casing  having  a supporting  flange  near  the 
top  thereof ; a removable  inner  receptacle  having 
at  its  upper  end  an  outwardly  extending  member 


positioned  on  said  supporting  flange  and  provided 
near  the  bottom  with  an  outwardly  extending 
recessed  projection  the  outer  end  of  which  is 
adapted  to  contact  with  the  inner  wall  of  said 
casing;  a non-revolvable  nut  in  the  recess  of  said 
projection;  a flanged  tubular  member  extending 
through  the  outer  casing  and  threaded  to  said 
nut. 


Electric  Percolator — Frank  Kuhn  and  Jay  A. 
Hand,  Detroit,  assignors  to  the  American  Elec- 
trical Heater  Co.,  Detroit.  (1,359,390.)  A per- 
colator unit,  comprising  a font-tube,  an  inwardly- 
opening  check-valve  at  the  lower  end  thereof,  an 
electrical  heater  adjacent  to  a portion  of  said 
tube  above  said  valve,  a liquid-proof  casing  for 
said  heater  and  its  connections,  and  a perforated 
receptacle  secured  to  the  upper  end  of  said  tube 
and  supporting  the  same  in  the  liquid  container. 
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Underneath  the  Printing 


One  of  our  best  friends  recently  remarked  that,  for  several 
years  past,  the  advertising  of  7J/ie  UNION  DUPLEX 
BAG  and  7Jhe  UNION  DUPLEX  SACK  has  confined 


equalled  facilities  for  assisting  Packers  in  such  work. 


That  is  true.  It  was  a deliberate  intention  in  our  adver- 
tising. Indeed,  we’ve  come  to  look  on  the  building  of  a mere 
container  as  a comparatively  simple  proposition. 

But,  at  that,  our  friend  is  probably  right.  We’d  do  well 
occasionally  to  stop  and  look  “underneath  the  printing” — 
and  talk  a moment  about  that  part  of  the  fancy  package 
business. 

You’ll  find  every  Union  Product  either  the  same,  day  after 
day  and  year  after  year — or  steadily  improved.  Where 
improvement  has  reached  its  limit,  we  hold  fast;  where  we 
can  still  improve,  we  do  so — and  as  rapidly  as  we  can. 

During  the  past  five  or  six  years,  this  was  no  easy  task.  Few 
houses  can  make  a statement  to  compare  with  the  above. 
The  reasons  why  we  were  actually  able  to  do  so  go  deep  into 
Union  resources  and  organization. 

Not  an  ounce  of  waste-material  or  reclaimed  paper  of  any 
kind  goes  into  any  Union  Duplex  goods.  We  remem- 


Makers  of  All  Manner  of  Paper  Bags 


Consult  Classified  Buyer’s  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 


PRINCIPAL  OFFICES  ■ W00LW0RTH  BUILDING  ■ NEW  YORK  CITY 


itself  to  talking  about  “Package-decoration” — to  our  un- 


ber  that  you're  going  to  put  food  products  into  them. 


UNION  BAG  & PAPER  CORPORATION 
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Combination  Tea  and  Coffee  Pot — Sylvan  F. 
Guggenheimer,  Richmond,  Va.  (1,350,935.)  A 
percolating  device  comprising  a container  having 
an  opening  at  its  top.  a second  container  having 
an  open-mouthed  tubular  extension,  slidable  in 
the  opening  in  the  top  and  seating  against  the 
bottom  of  said  first  container  to  form  a seal 
therewith  and  having  a foraminous  transverse 
wall  above  the  possible  content  level  of  said  first 
container,  and  means  for  adjustably  securing  said 
second  container  in  elevated  relation  to  said  first 
member. 


Tea-Brewing  Appliance — George  H.  Stockman, 
Jr.,  Philadelphia.  (1,362,054.)  A tea-brewing 
appliance  consisting  of  a container  with  tea  there- 
in, the  container  comprising  an  open  mesh  tex- 
tile tube  twisted  intermediate  its  ends  and  having 
said  ends  connected. 


Percolator — Henry  Clayton  Biette,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  (1,362,522.)  In  a percolator,  a filtering  re- 
ceptacle having  an  internal  shoulder  surrounding 
a bottom  opening  therein,  a perforated  sheet  of 
metal  lying  on  the  shoulder,  means  preventing 
the  removal  of  the  sheet  through  the  top  of  the 
receptacle,  a filtering  medium  beneath  the  said 
sheet  and  within  the  opening,  a perforated  re- 
movable disk  beneath  the  said  medium  and  within 
the  opening,  a strip  of  metal  secured  to  the 
receptacle  and  overlapping  one  side  of  the  open- 
ing beneath  the  disk,  and  a latch  carried  by  the 
receptacle  and  movable  beneath  the  disk  to  lock 
it  in  place. 


Coffee  Pot — Donald  Arthur  Galt,  Toronto,  Ont., 
Canada.  (1,362,616.)  In  a coffee  pot,  an  outer 
casing  provided  with  a field  outlet  through  the 
wall  thereof  and  a handle,  an  inner  casing  fitting 
said  outer  casing  and  having  a perforated  bot- 
tom, said  inner  casing  being  concaved  annularly 
opposite  said  fluid  outlet,  and  means  pivoted  to 
said  handles  for  holding  said  inner  casing  in  an 
elevated  position  in  relation  to  said  outer  casing. 


Coffee-Making  Device — Edward  Sprague,  Jr., 
Oak  Park,  111.  (1,362,644.)  A coffee-making  de- 

vice comprising  a receptacle  in  which  water  may 
be  boiled,  a submerger  adapted  to  rest  upon  the 
water  in  said  receptacle,  and  means  whereby  said 
submerger  is  caused  to  automatically  and  gradu- 
ally sink  as  the  water  boils. 


Nut-Blancher — Jas.  G.  Kennedy,  Chicago,  as- 
signor one-half  to  Wm.  H.  Brown,  Chicago. 
(1,362,252.)  In  a nut-blanching  machine,  the 
combination  of  a tank  of  arcuate  cross  section, 
arranged  to  contain  a quantity  of  liquid,  a screen 
concentrically  arranged  within  said  tank  so  as  to 
be  submerged  in  the  liquid,  a cylindrical-shaped 
brush,  comprising  a plurality  of  sector-shaped 
sections  spaced  apart  axially  and  radiallv,  jour- 


naled in  said  casing  so  as  to  have  the  ends  of  the 
bristles  contact  with  said  screen,  mechanism  for 
rotating  said  brush,  means  for  directing  nuts  into 
said  tank,  and  means  providing  a discharge  out- 
let for  nuts  from  said  tank. 

TRADE  MARKS  PENDING 

The  following  marks  have  been  favorably  acted 
upon.  Any  person  who  believes  he  would  be 
damaged  by  the  registration  of  a mark  may  within 
thirty  days  enter  opposition  to  prevent  the  pro- 
posed registration.  All  inquiries  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal, 
79  Wall  street,  New  York,  N .Y. 

Week  Ending  October  19,  1919 

“Vera”;  (122,318);  Strohmeyer  & Arpe  Co., 
New  York;  Coffee,  tea,  rice,  macaroni  and  certain 
other  named  products. 

“ King  Appetite  ” with  figure  of  king  at  table ; 
(130,548);  The  Odelsa  Mfg.  Co.,  Oklahoma, 
Okla. ; Baking-powder  and  coloring  for  food. 

“Yer  Ma  Tee”;  (130,571);  Henry  Brunner, 
San  Francisco;  Leaves  and  berries  used  for 
making  a beverage  resembling  tea. 

“ Niolon’s  ” ; (131,445);  A.  H.  Niolon  & Son, 
Meridian,  Miss. ; Coffee,  spices,  chicory  and 
coffee;  coffee,  chicory  and  cereal. 

“ O-So-Good  ” ; (131,787);  El  Reno  Wholesale 
Grocery  Co.,  El  Reno,  Okla. ; Coffee. 

“Niolon’s  Best”;  (131,824);  A.  H.  Niolon  & 
Son,  Meridian,  Miss.;  Coffee. 

“'Frisco”;  (131,826);  A.  H.  Niolon  & Son, 
Meridian,  Miss.;  Coffee;  coffee  and  chicory. 

“King  Cotton”;  (135,052);  T.  A.  Lamb  Co., 
Memphis,  Tenn. ; Coffee. 

“Harvest”;  (136,252);  Carter,  Macy  & Co., 
New  York;  Teas. 


Week  Ending  October  26,  1920 
“Hanatine”;  (132,532);  Hegewisch  Chemical 
Works,  Chicago ; Baking-powder. 


Week  Ending  November  2,  1920 
“Poplar”;  (122,064);  Scherer  & Fix,  Utica, 
N.  Y. ; Coffee. 

“Red  Package”;  (131,825);  A.  H.  Niolon  & 
Son,  Meridian,  Miss. ; Coffee;  coffee,  chicory  and 
cereal. 

“Mass”;  (134,736);  The  Tisco  Co.,  Chicago; 
Food-flavorings. 


Week  Ending  November  9,  1920 
“CCC”;  (127,899)  ; Commonwealth  Coffee  Co., 
New  York;  Coffee. 

“ AHN  ” (131,589)  ; A.  H.  Niolon  & Son,  Meri- 
dian, Miss.;  Coffee  and  peanut-butter. 

“Vanolex”;  (135,834);  Aveco  Products  Co., 
Chicago;  Vanilla  compound. 

“ T-a-T’s  ” with  figure  of  devil  on  cup ; 


NEW  YORK  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  Inc.  (of  Delaware)  ALBANY,  N.Y. 

Manufacturers  of  High  Grade  Baking  Powders 

Packers  of  Cocoa,  Corn  Starch,  and  Soda 

Private  Brands  Our  Specialty  Largest  assortment  of  Stock  Labels 
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Tolled. 


We  make  a paper  can 
for  less  money  and  make 
prompt  deliveries 


Write  Us  for  Particulars 


ORAiN:| 

DEAltf^ 

kmm 

Wash 


Stood 
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(136,503)  ; C.  F.  Blanke  Tea  and  Coffee  Co.,  St. 
Louis ; Confection  flavored  with  tea. 

“Morning  Star”;  (136,690);  Southern  Coffee 
and  Spice  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Coffee. 


Week  Ending  November  23,  1920 
“Heekin”;  (108,613);  The  Heekin  Spice  Co., 
Cincinnati;  Tea,  spices,  food-flavoring  extracts. 

“Heekin”;  (109,201);  The  Heekin  Spice  Co., 
Cincinnati ; Baking-powder. 

“Nifti-Thrift”;  (123,865);  Stiles  Bros.,  Bur- 
lington, la.;  Coffee. 

“Garrett’s”  with  design;  (124,302);  Garrett  & 
Co.,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. ; Flavoring  for  foods. 


“Hotel  Special”;  (133,834)  and  “Silver 
Medal  ” in  a design  (133,835)  ; Merryweather  Cof- 
fee, Tea  & Spice  Co.,  Cincinnati;  Coffee  and 
mixed  tea,  respectively. 

“Bonilook”;  (135,226);  Bon  I Look  Stores 
Co.,  Denver;  Coffee,  canned  goods,  etc. 

“High  Chief”;  (137,219)  ; El  Reno  Wholesale 
Grocery  Co.,  El  Reno,  Okla. ; Coffee  and  canned 
goods. 

“Carolina  Belle”;  (137,229)  ; Levering  Coffee 
Co.,  Baltimore;  Coffee. 

“Baroma”;  (137,302)  ; Junius  H.  Bailey,  Ma- 
con, Ga. ; Coffee. 
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Trade  Marks  Pending 


“Mesaba”;  (124,511);  Barrett  Bros.  Co.,  Vir- 
ginia, Minn. ; Coffee. 

“50-50,  Fifty-Fifty”;  (126,361);  Fifty-Fifty 
Corp.,  New  York;  Tea . 

“Yaucono”  (133,620);  Jimenez  y Fernandez, 
San  Jaun  and  Santurce,  Porto  Rico;  Raw,  toasted 
and  ground  coffee. 


Week  Ending  November  30,  1920 
“Turban.”  over  a design;  (116,692);  H.  T. 
Quinlan  & Co.,  St.  Paul;  Tea,  coffee  and  canned 
goods. 

“Zip,”  in  a design;  (135,242)  ; John  A.  Howard, 
New  Brighton,  N.  Y. ; Coffee  and  tea  pots. 


Week  Ending  December  7,  1920 
“ Sa-Te,”  and  other  wording  in  a design ; 
(120,323)  ; Say  Tay  Co.,  Louisville;  Non-alcoholic 
beverage  having  yerba  mate  as  a base. 


Week  Ending  December  14,  1920 
“Isolate”;  (125,694);  Foote  & Jenks,  Jackson, 
Mich. ; Flavoring  extracts. 

“Home  Drip”;  (138,170)  ; William  H.  Brun- 
ing,  Evansville,  Ind. ; Ground  Coffee  and  coffee 
in  the  bean. 


Trade  Marks  Registered 

This  is  a record  of  trade  marks  which  have 
been  registered  and  for  which  certificates  have 
been  issued : 

“Red  Trail”;  (135,670);  Fargo  Mercantile 
Co.,  Fargo,  N.  D. ; Coffee. 

“Co-Ce-Ra”;  (135,702);  Russell  Holman, 
Minneapolis;  Coffee  substitute. 

“Marosa”;  (135,787)  ; Maurice  Rosenthal,  San 
Francisco;  Coffee. 

Registered  October  19,  1920. 


Thos.  P.  Monahan  G.  A.  Schmidt 

MONAHAN  BROKERAGE  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 

DEPENDABLE  BROKERS  IN  COFFEE 

New  Orleans,  La.,  304  Magazine  Street  506  South  7th  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

IF  YOU  WANT  “SERVICE” — Command  us 
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Parchment  Lined  Containers 


LET  US  SHOW  YOU  HOW  TO  GET  THE 

Highest  Quality  “Can” 

AT  A PRICE  THAT 

Won’t  Make  You  Squirm 


TESTS  by  particular  packers  show  WEIS 
containers  compare  most  favorably  with 
any  style  can. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  and  sample.  We 
will  be  pleased  to  give  you  information 
about  a real  high  grade  “can”  sold  at  a 
low  price. 

For  coffee,  tea,  spices,  cocoa,  etc.  Also  man- 
ufacture paraffined  containers  for  liquid 
and  semi  liquids. 


THE  ^ FIBRE  CONTAINER  CORP. 

101  FRONT  STREET 
MONROE,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 


Consult  Classified  Buyer’s  Guide  in  tue  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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“ Blue  Mill”  (135,926);  P.  W.  Browning, 
Washington,  D.  C. ; Coffee. 

“ Anatolikos  Astir.  Star  C ” with  figure  of ; 
(135,957)  ; Commercial  Tea  and  Coffee  Co.,  Bos- 
ton; Coffee. 

“Tastbest”;  (135,981);  Ellis  Coffee  Importing 
Co.,  Philadelphia;  Tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  rice,  and 
Peanuts. 

“Ko-Wella”;  (136,041);  Hudson  Coffee  Mills, 
Inc.,  New  York;  Tea. 

“Orange  Blossom”;  (136,042);  Hudson  Coffee 
Mills,  Inc.,  New  York;  Tea. 

“Olo”;  (136,123)  ; A.  H.  Niolon  & Son,  Meri- 
dian, Miss.;  Coffee  and  mixture  of  coffee,  chicory 
and  cereal. 

“Serene”;  (136,129);  Arthur  O.  Nuttall, 
Chicago;  Tea. 

Registered  October  26,  1920. 


“Chesterfield”;  (136,337);  Perry  W.  Brown- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. ; Coffee. 

“Oromo”;  (136,343);  G.  E.  Bursley  & Co., 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. ; Coffee. 

“ Corica”;  (136,411)  ; A.  Engelhard  & Sons  Co., 
Louisville;  Coffees. 

“Grandma’s  Cup”;  (136,412);  A.  Engelhard 
& Sons  Co.,  Louisville;  Coffees. 

“Hy-Tone”  (136,553)  ; Nebraska  & Iowa  Mer- 
cantile Co.,  Omaha;  Canned  fruits  and  coffees. 

“ Nim-Ko”;  (136,554)  ; Nebraska  & Iowa,  Mer- 
cantile Co.,  Omaha ; Canned  fruits , coffees  and 
jelly  powders. 

“Robico”;  (136,572)  ; Pan  American  Coffee 
Co.,  Detroit;  Coffee. 

Registered  November  2,  1920. 


“Caffree”;  (136,840)  ; Kaffee  Hag  Corp.,  New 
York;  Decaffeinated  coffee. 

“Jamoka”;  (137,033);  E.  C.  Harley  Co.,  Day- 
ton;  Coffee. 

“Privesco”;  (137,053)  ; Private  Estate  Coffee 
Co.,  New  York;  Cocoa. 

“Breakfast  King”;  (137,063);  Sehon,  Steven- 
son & Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. ; Coffee. 

Registered  November  9,  1920. 


“Blue  Mill”  (137,133);  Perry  W.  Browning, 
Washington,  D.  C. ; Coffee. 

“Shoppe”;  (137,224);  S.  M.  Flickinger  Co., 
Buffalo;  Coffee. 

“Bokar”;  (137,247)  ; Great  Atlantic  & Pacific 
Tea  Co.,  Jersey  City;  Coffee. 

“ Blue  Flame  ” (137,250)  ; Griggs,  Cooper  & Co., 
St.  Paul;  Coffee. 

“ Lemon  Pekoe  Tea  ” with  native  woman  danc- 
ing; (137,304)  ; Lemon  Pekoe  Tea  Corp.,  New 
York;  Tea. 

“Private  Estate”;  (137,377);  Private  Estate 
Coffee  Co.,  New  York;  Coffee,  tea,  spices,  cocoa, 
and  olive-oil. 

“Bull  Dog”;  (137,415);  Western  Pattern 


Works,  Seattle;  Aluminum  coffee  and  tea  pots, 
and  other  aluminum  ware. 

“Raleigh  Hotel”;  (137,448);  The  Shear  Co, 
Waco,  Texas;  Coffee. 

Registered  November  23,  1920. 


“Clayton’s  Vanilla”;  (137,574)  ; John  Clayton 
Waltersdorff,  Menges  Mills,  Pa. ; Flavoring  ex- 
tracts. 

“Thrift”;  (137,585);  Duncan  Coffee  Co, 
Houston,  Tex.;  Coffee  in  cans. 

“Alameda”;  (137,658);  Merchants  Coffee  Co. 
of  N.  O,  New  Orleans;  Coffee. 

Registered  November  30,  1920. 


“Cleancut”;  (137,859) ; Edward  F.  Schnuck, 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. ; Coffee. 

Registered  December  7,  1920. 


“ Hillcrest  ” with  circle  containing  Japanese 
word  characters ; ( 137,966)  ; Carter,  Macy  & Co, 
Inc,  New  York;  Tea. 

“Three  Nickel”;  (138,099);  Francis  Rogers  & 
Sons,  New  York;  Coffee. 

Registered  December  14,  1920. 


Prints  Registered 

Here  follows  a record  of  prints  of  interest  to 
this  trade  that  have  been  registered : 

“Hey,  Skinnay,  C’mon  Over”;  (5,388); 
“Beech-Nut  Brand  Peanut  Butter”;  (5,390); 
Beech-Nut  Packing  Co,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. ; Pea- 
nut butter. 

“ Wild  and  Weird  Were  Our  Old  Delusions  ” ; 
(5,404)  ; “We  Outgrow  Our  Old  Foolish 
Fears”;  (5,405)  ; “There  Have  Been  Many  Pop- 
ular False  Alarms  But — ”;  (5,406;  Joint  Cof- 
fee Trade  Publicity  Committee,  New  York;  Cof- 
fee. 

Registered  November  30,  1920. 


“ First  Down — Four  to  Feed  ” ; (5,419)  ; “ Don’t 
You  Wish’t  You  Had  Some  Beech-Nut  Peanut 
Butter?”;  (5,420);  “A  Hundred  and  One 
Recipes  with  Beech-Nut  Peanut  Butter  ” ; 
(5,421)  ; Beech-Nut  Packing  Co,  Canajoharie,  N. 
Y. ; Peanut  butter. 

“ The  Order  Pad  ”;  (5,426)  ; The  Genesee  Pure 
Food  Co,  LeRoy  N.  Y. ; Jell-O. 

Registered  December  7,  1920. 


Labels  Registered 

This  is  a record  of  labels  which  have  been  reg- 
istered and  for  which  certificates  have  been 
issued : 

“ Mirabella  Coffee”;  (22,253);  Faria,  Costa  & 
Co,  New  York;  Coffee. 

Registered  November  23,  1920. 


Cable  address  “Danaher”  All  Codes 

HARRY  C.  DANAHER 

Commission  Agent 
Board  of  Trade  Building 
NEW  ORLEANS 


COFFEE 


SUGAR 
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HETWElBHfOKEPOUHD. 


COFFEE 
, 95%  OF THE 
MFFEINE  REMOVED 


ground 


CANISTERS— THE  CAN  THAT  ATTRACTS 

Round,  square  and  oblong  shapes.  Body  of  fibre,  thoroughly 
waterproofed  and  parchment  lined  inside.  Tin  tops  and  bottoms. 

Practical  and  economical  package  for  all  dry  products: — 


SPICE  PREPARED  COCOA 

THE  CANISTER  COMPANY  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

Salet  Office:  Factory: 

262  Gold  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Phillipsburg,  New  Jersey 


TEA 


BREAKFAST  COCOA 
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SALIENT  TRADE  NOTES 

The  Pan-American  Coffee  Co.,  El  Paso,  Tex., 
has  increased  its  capitalization  from  $10,000  to 
$15,000. 

The  American  Grocers  Society  has  transferred 
its  warehouse  from  Jersey  City  to  Elizabeth,  N. 
J.,  where  the  Society’s  factory  is  located.  The 
Jubilee  coffee  roasting  equipment  has  been  reset 
by  Jabez  Burns  & Sons. 

The  Dal-Tex  Coffee  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.;  has 
been  incorporated  with  $68,000  capital,  by  A.  J. 
Geisenberger,  Alex,  Beekman  and  R.  D.  Thor- 
burn. 

The  Kroger  Grocery  & Baking  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
recently  added  a Burns  sample  roaster  and 
grinder  to  its  coffee  testing  equipment. 

The  American  Mustard  Co.,  Inc.,  42  Broad- 
way and  Bush  Terminal,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers.  Liabilities 
are  set  at  $122,000,  and  assets  at  about  $35,000. 

A Burns  No.  1 coffee  granulator,  with  chaff 
remover,  has  been  installed  by  the  Wing  Hing 
Co.,  Honolulu. 

The  Brazilian  Coffee  Houses,  Inc.,  New  York, 
has  been  incorporated  to  do  a restaurant  business, 
at  34  Amsterdam  avenue,  by  C.  Townsend,  C.  A. 
Dean,  and  F.  A.  Laredo. 


FOIL  LINED  CONTAINERS 


KEEP  COFFEE  FRESH 


THOMAS  M ROYAL  & CO 

BRYN  MAWR  PA 


The  J.  M.  McCracken  Co.,  tea,  coffee  and 
cocoa  wholesale  firm,  Boston,  has  installed  an- 
other Burns  No.  11  coffee  grinding  mill  in  the 
company’s  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  branch. 

The  Louisville  Coffee  Co.,  at  224  West  Main 
street,  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  been  organized  with 
J.  W.  Klapheke  president,  R.  H.  Klapheke  vice- 
president,  L.  A.  Klapheke  secretary  and  V.  J. 
Klapheke  treasurer. 

The  Terminal  Coffee  Co.,  Reading  Terminal, 
Philadelphia,  recently  began  a retail  coffee  busi- 
ness, using  a Burns  No.  7 (half-bag)  roaster  and 
cooler. 

The  Skinner  Mfg.  Co.,  macaroni  manufacturer, 
Omaha,  has  been  admitted  to  national  member- 
ship in  the  American  Specialty  Manufacturers 
Association. 

W.  B.  Law,  who  has  conducted  a retail  tea  arid 
coffee  store  at  Dunellen,  N.  J.,  for  the  past  12 
years,  has  entered  the  wholesale  coffee  field. 
A new  2-bag  Burns  coffee  roasting  outfit  has 
been  installed  in  place  of  the  present  bag 
Burns  machine. 

Kennedy  Bros.,  operators  of  several  retail 
grocery  stores  in  Coffey  county,  Kansas,  are  ex- 
pecting to  establish  a wholesale  business  in  the 
spring  and  are  now  selling  their  retail  interests. 

The  Purity  Creamery  Co.,  Baltimore,  has  em- 
barked in  the  coffee  business,  and  is  installing  a 
Burns  sample  roasting  outfit,  also  a Burns  No.  1 
granulator. 

The  Inter-Mercantile  Co.,  Inc.,  Memphis,  Tenn., 
has  been  organized  with  $25,000  capital  to  do  a 
wholesale  grocery  business. 

The  new  plant  established  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  by 
the  Dailey  Products  Corporation  has  been  com- 
pleted. It  is  located  on  Addison  street,  in  a 
modern  4-story  brick  building,  and  the  latest  im- 
proved machinery  has  been  installed.  The  coffee 
roasting  department  was  equipped  by  Jabez 
Burns  & Sons,  and  includes  a 20-bag  mixer  for 
green  coffee,  two  500-pound  Jubilee  roasters  with 
flexarm  cooler  and  stoner,  three  granulators,  and 
complete  auxiliary  apparatus.  The  headquarters 
of  the  Dailey  Corporation  are  at  Hamilton, 
Canada. 

The  John  W.  Haulenbeek  Co.,  393  Greenwich 
street,  New  York,  is  expanding  its  trade  coffee 
roasting  plant,  and  will  add  four  more* No.  1 
Burns  coal-burning  roasters  to  its  present  equip- 
ment of  twelve  machines. 

Polin  Bros.  & Berkovitz,  Inc.,  New  York,  re- 
cently installed  a No.  2 Monitor  coffee  roasting 
outfit. 

In  connection  with  their  recent  incorporation, 
as  announced  in  these  columns  in  the  December 
number,  Daarnhouwer  & Co.,  Inc.,  give  their 
American  headquarters  as  104  Front  street,  New 
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York.  The  foreign  offices  are  located  in  Am- 
sterdam and  Hamburg.  A.  F.  W.  Daarnhouwer, 
who  established  the  European  firms  in  1908,  is 
president  of  the  New  York  company,  with  Wal- 
demar  Muller,  former  manager  of  the  Amster- 
dam branch,  as  vice-president.  The  firm  carries 
on  an  import  and  export  business  in  cocoa  beans, 
cocoa  butter,  spices,  coffee,  rice,  and  similar 
products. 

The  Stume  Tea  Co.,  Danville,  111.,  has  installed 
a No.  1 Monitor  coffee  and  peanut  roasting  plant. 

The  McClintock-Trunkey  Co.,  wholesale  groc- 
ery house  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  has  increased  its 
capital  stock  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000. 

The  Empire  Coffee  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has  bought 
a Monitor  coffee  pulverizer. 

The  Interstate  Wholesale  Grocers,  New  Or- 
leans, have  announced  the  acquisition  of  the 
Ronoudet  and  Deitlein  Grocery  Co.,  New  Iberia, 
La.  Fred  Deitlein  will  continue  to  manage  the 
acquired  property  and  will  have  an  interest  in 
the  parent  company. 

The  Athletic  Tea  Co.,  St.  Louis,  recently  pur- 
chased a No.  1 Monitor  steel-cut  coffee  grinding 
machine. 

The  Edward  Poppe  Co.,  wholesale  grocery 
firm,  New  York,  was  adjudged  bankrupt  early 
in  December. 

Liptons,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  recently  added  a 
Monitor  sample  coffee  roaster  to  its  equipment. 

The  Ragus  Sugar  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has 
added  coffee,  tea  and  spices  to  the  other  products 
it  handles,  and  is  equipping  its  new  building  on 
Washington  street  with  roasting  and  packing 
machinery. 

The  Vinson  Coffee  Co.,  Madison,  Tenn.,  has 
applied  for  a charter  to  do  a coffee  business,  with 
capital  of  $30,000.  The  incorporators  are  L.  P. 
and  B.  A.  Vinson,  A.  S.  Love,  T.  J.  Murray,  Jr., 
T.  M.  Stowers,  H.  M.  Hodgson  and  J.  R. 
Quarles. 

A chain  of  retail  coffee  stores  bearing  the  name 


of  the  Sellers  Coffee  Stores  System  has  been 
started  in  the  Middle  West  by  a brother  of  E.  E. 
Sellers,  creator  of  the  Pacific  Coffee  Stores  Com- 
pany. Stores  are  already  in  operation  in  Spring- 
field,  111.,  Des  Moines  and  Davenport,  Iowa,  and 
others  will  be  opened  soon. 

The  Kroger  Grocery  & Baking  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
has  bought  another  Monitor  coffee  roasting  plant 
to  be  installed  in  the  company’s  St.  Louis  branch. 

S.  F.  Guggenheimer  has  sold  his  interests  in 
the  Aragon  Coffee  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  and  will 
devote  his  efforts  to  marketing  a new  coffee  mak- 
ing device. 


Krispy  Krust 

the  modern  pastry,  containing 
just  the  correct  proportions  of 
all  the  necessary  ingredients  for 
quickly  and  easily  making  all 
kinds  of  pies,  tarts,  cream  slices, 
cheese  sticks  and  every  other 
form  of  delicious  pastry.  No 
trouble,  no  failures,  no  fuss. 
You  simply  add  water,  roll  out 
and  bake.  Guaranteed  abso- 
lutely pure  and  wholesome  in 
every  respect. 

Samples,  prices  and  descriptive  literature 
gladly  sent  upon  request  to  all  dealers  wish- 
ing to  participate  in  the  success  of  this  new 
product. 

Originated  and  Manufactured  by  the 

FEDERAL  PURE  FOOD  CO. 
CHICAGO 

Inventors  of  Cocoanut  Creme  Custard 


P R I VAT  E LABEL 

Coffees,  Teas,  Spices,  Extracts  and  Grocers’  Sundries 


We  are  equipped  to  roast,  blend  and  pack  coffee  under  private  label  in  any  type  of 
package. 

We  also  have  complete  facilities  for  packing  teas,  spices,  flavoring  extracts  and  grocers’ 
sundries.  Your  own  brand  or  ours. 

For  over  sixty  years  we  have  specialized  in  work  of  this  character.  Let  us  demonstrate 
our  ability  to  take  care  of  your  requirements.  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

DAVID  G.  EVANS  COFFEE  CO.  - - ST.  LOUIS 

Established  1858 
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CANCO 


MARK 


THE  SIGN  OF 
BETTER  CANS 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 
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NEWS  OF  THE  CONTAINER  TRADE 


The  National  Association  of  Corrugated  Fibre 
Box  Manufacturers  will  hold  a meeting  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Hotel,  New  York,  January  13-14, 
1921,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing the  new  cost  system  which,  following  the 
suggestions  made  at  the  November  meeting  in 
Chicago,  has  been  further  developed. 

The  Taylor  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
has  leased  the  factory  building  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  Lock  and  Eighth  streets  in  that  city.  It 
contains  26,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  as  com- 
pared with  10,000  in  the  company’s  old  plant. 

The  facilities  of  the  Peninsula  Paper  Can  Co., 
Detroit,  have  been  increased,  and  the  capitaliza- 
tion raised  from  $25,000  to  $50,000. 

The  City  Corrugated  Paper  Products  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York,  recently  installed  the  first  combina- 
tion corrugating  machine  turned  out  by  the  Pro- 
gressive Corrugated  Paper  Machinery  Co., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A large  number  of  the  leading  manufacturers 
producing  supplies  for  the  container  trade  re- 
cently organized  the  Fibre  Container  Supply 
Association,  with  S.  G.  Leitch,  president,  C.  D. 
Wood,  vice-president  and  Norman  F.  Rehm 
secretary-treasurer. 


Plans  for  the  annual  convention  of  the  Nation- 
al Paper  Box  Manufacturers’  Association,  which 
will  take  place  in  New  York  on  May  11  and  12, 
1921,  were  put  under  way  at  a recent  meeting, 
held  in  New  York  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Metropolitan  Paper  Box  Manufacturers’  Asso- 
ciation. More  than  300  makers  of  paper  boxes, 
supplies,  machinery,  &c.,  attended,  one  of  the 
men  present  representing  the  Pacific  Coast  man- 
ufacturers. 

The  effect  the  war  had  on  the  can  industry 
in  this  country  is  well  illustrated  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  that 
only  recently  has  it  been  able  to  “ catch  its 
breath  ” after  experiencing  an  almost  overwhelm- 
ing influx  of  orders  during  the  war  and  recon- 
struction period.  An  official  of  the  company 
said  recently: 

“ The  Heekin  plants  were  kept  with  their 
‘ nose  to  the  grindstone  ’ — supplying  cans  and 
pails  to  the  various  trades.  Only  recently  has 
the  company  been  able  to  say  to  the  trades:  ‘We 
are  able  again  to  give  you  good  service  and 
about  three  months’  deliveries.’  Mind  you,  busi- 
ness is  by  no  means  slack — the  factory  is  sold 
up,  and  orders  are  still  coming  in  gratifying 
fashion.  However,  the  organization  is  in  such 
a fine  condition  that  within  a very  short  time,  an 
additional  volume  of  business  can  be  handled  with 
satisfaction  to  manufacturing  company  and  cus- 
tomer alike.” 


WATCHES 


LEON  HIRSCH,  Inc. 

37  and  39  MAIDEN  LANE  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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POWDEI 


MAILING  TUBES  MAILING  BOXES 

COMBINATION  CANS'  'S  PAPER  CORES 

Empire  Paper  Products  Co.155  Bank  Street  New  York 

TELEPHONE  CHELSEA  2065 


Ijou  wont  buy  ordinary  tapes 
^ after  you've  used  liberty  tape 

CONSIDER  the  value  of  the  merchandise  your  shipping 
cartons  contain.  Can  you  afford  to  risk  binding  them 
with  ordinary  tapes?  Liberty  Tape  is  made  of  the  best 
grades  of  durable  Kraft  paper.  It  is  pliant  and  easily  ap- 
plied to  small  packages,  and  its  extreme  toughness  makes 
it  the  best  binder  for  heavy  cartons. 


m 


GORTON'S  COD] 
No  Bones 


GORTON’S  CODFISH 
No  Bones 


Liberty  Tape,  printed, make  individual  advertisements 

of  your  parcels  and  cartons.  Let 

Both  Plain 
and  Printed 


TT  '"-T 


us  submit  samples  and  estimates. 
LIBERTY  PAPER  COMPANY 


52  Vanderbilt  Ave.  New  York  City 

Mills : Bellows  Falls , Vt. 
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MONTHLY  STATISTICAL  TRADE  RECORD 

Imports  of  coffee,  tea,  cocoa  and  certain  other  commodities  into  the  United  States,  and 
exports  and  re-exports,  during  November,  1920,  and  the  eleven  months  of  the  calendar  year 
ended  with  November,  together  with  comparative  figures  for  previous  years. 


IMPORTS 


Coffee 


Total 

Central  America 

Mexico 

West  Indies 

Brasil 

Colombia 

Venezuela 

Nov.  1919. 
Pounds. 

108,194,748 

1 257,925 

855,241 

288.452 

86,133,751 

10,077,636 

2,796,217 

Nov.  1920. 

Pounds. 

75,653,939 

1,323,976 

34S.671 

1,268,752 

49,335,494 

21,041,543 

1.705,917 

Eleven  Months  Ending  November 

1918. 

Pounds. 

998,516,598 

191,582,992 

19,008,385 

46,385,325 

580,657,980 

106,587,994 

45,019,133 

432,000 

4,479,246 

4,363,543 

1919. 
Pounds. 
1,235,532,102 
129,242,684 
29,121,608 
38,968,197 
734,053,465 
135,103,838 
101,360,154 
681  290 
42,781,167 
24,219,699 

1920. 

Pounds. 

1,224,687,215 

156,880,052 

19,265,459 

28,301,588 

735,765,863 

179,267,102 

63,607,423 

881,063 

27,428,654 

13,290,011 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Other  Countries 

5,607,025 

1.178,501 

414,102 
215  484 

Tea 

Eleven  Months  Ending  November 

Nov.  1919. 

Nov.  1920. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920.  *"'* 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Total 

11,143,800 

6,015,135 

123,355,402 

73,386,791 

86,048,563 

United  Kingdom 

48,820 

513,584 

381,799 

310,306 

13,389,751 

Canada 

183,366 

95,452 

2,215,637 

2,101,907 

1,466,670 

China 

1,305,583 

620,082 

12,189,855 

9,407,096 

10,164,086 

British  East  Indies 

2,273,384 

1,984,889 

23,740,777 

15,713,271 

23,385,029 

Dutch  East  Indies 

370,011  ’ 

602,521 

34,317,805 

9,155,238 

6,607,204 

Japan 

6,898,063 

1,727,324 

49,890,278 

36,105,420 

28,225,188 

Other  Countries 

64,573 

471,283 

619,351 

593.553 

2,810,635 

Cocoa,  or  Cacao,  Crude 

Eleven  Months  Ending  November 

Nov.  1919. 

Nov.  1920. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920.  ^ 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Total 

27,961,789 

20,810,905 

341,939,976 

346,796,778 

325,344,642 

Portugal 

70,185 

12,551 

1,087,271 

11,996,546 

United  Kingdom 

1,622,526 

2,094,252 

478,421 

6,994,452 

12,894,902 

British  West  Indies 

369,757 

971,243 

50,564,217 

29,299,081 

34,220,135 

Cuba . . 

47,355 

21,387 

Dominican  Republic 

1,330,848 

1,068,844 

34,275,835 

44,382,232 

42,612,687 

Haiti 

55,361 

55,068 

6,015,242 

4,303,571 

2,826,616 

Brazil 

8,387,525 

8,985,430 

65,107,884 

63,089,731 

54,409,143 

Ecuador 

995,525 

3,104,482 

62,434,799 

45,608,454 

53,942,753 

Venezuela 

490,720 

877,191 

23,229,884 

9,561,057 

16,299,383 

British  West  Africa 

13,310,460 

88,773,866 

127,700,995 

77,570,930 

Other  countries 

1,328,882 

3,641,844 

11,012,473 

14,748,547 

18,571,547 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate,  Prepared  or  Manufactured  (Not  Including  Confectionery) 

Eleven  Months  Ending  November 


Total. 

Nov.  1919. 
Pounds. 
199,252 

Nov.  1919. 
Pounds. 
119,487 

1918. 

Pounds. 

55,506 

1919. 

Pounds. 

707,985 

1920. 

Pounds. 

1,217,409 

Spices 

Nov.  1919. 

Nov.  1920. 

Eleven  Months  Ending  November 
1918.  1919.  1920. 

Varieties. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds  . 

Capsicum,  Unground 

Ground 

81,734 

266,326 

1,383,113 

1,029,128 

3,465,104 

201,579 

212,899 

1,410,510 

1,510,915 

2,785,662 

Cassia  and  Cassia  vera 

1,557,560 

21,303 

12,003,839 

8,482,261 

5,720,401 

6,665,719 

Cloves 

65,103 

228,664 

1,251,601 

5,895,427 

Ginger  root,  unground,  not  preserved 

555,392 

97,839 

5,674,599 

3,744,144 

7,958,136 

Mustard,  ground  or  prepared 

111,814 

9,873 

409,756 

1,294,674 

1,559,935 

Nutmegs,  upground 

298,013 

468,464 

1,975,393 

3,796,975 

4,002,986 

Pepper,  black  or  white,  unground 

3,141,207 

623,332 

43,614,935 

17,541,225 

12,819,871 

All  other  spices 

1,081,973 

755,176 

15,970,896 

5,827,316 

12,997,375 

( Continued  on  page  94) 
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Makers  of  the  most  perfect 

FIBRE  CANS 


PLAIN 

PARAFFINED 
PARCHMENT  LINED 
MOISTURE  PROOF 


SHOULDERED  AND 
NECKED  IN 
ALL  FIBRE  AND 
TIN  ENDS 


FOR 

COFFEE,  TEA,  SPICE,  BAKING  POWDER,  CEREALS, 
CHEMICALS,  INSECTICIDES,  ETC. 


FURTHER  INFORMATION,  PRICES  AND  SAMPLES 

UPON  REQUEST 

Fibre  Can  Corporation 

4241  Ogden  Avenue  Chicago,  111. 


The  Scientific  knowledge  required  to  make  good  cans  on  a “ LANGSTON  ” 
unit  is  embodied  in  the  machinery.  You  can  do  the  rest. 


WRITE 


Samuel  M.  Langston  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 


Let  us  show 
you  how  to 
make  your  can 
It’s  worth  while 


Consult  Classified  Buyer’s  Guide  in  tiie  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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MONTHLY  STATISTICAL  TRADE  RECORD  (Continued  from  Page  92) 


Imports  (Continued) 


Vanilla  Beans 


Eleven  Months  Ending  November 

Total 

Nov.  1919. 
Pounds. 

Nov.  1920. 
Pounds. 
40,031 

1918. 

Pounds. 

717,871 

1919. 

Pounds. 

1,084,447 

1920. 

Pounds. 

1,167,096 

Peanuts 

Eleven 

Months  Ending  November 

Shelled 

Unshelled 

Nov.  1919. 
Pounds. 

Nov.  1920. 
Pounds. 
21,327 
27,010 

1918. 

Pounds. 

66,612,808 

1,923,739 

1919. 

Pounds. 

23,895,771 

5,113,573 

1920. 

Pounds. 

110,809,536 

8,623,393 

EXPORTS 


Coffee 

Eleven  Months  Ending  Novembtr 

Nov.  1919.  Nov.  1920.  1918.  1919.  1920. 


Pounds.  Pounds.  Poxnds.  Pounds.  Pounds. 

Green  or  raw 2,856,301  845,458  40,670,303  24,877,125  33,117,171 

Roasted  or  prepared 220,772  62,721  1,643,135  5,913,956  1,863,928- 


Cocoa  and  Chocolate,  Prepared  or  Manufactured  (Not  Including  Confectionery) 

Eleven  Months  Ending  November 


Total 

Nov.  1919. 
Value. 

$2,903,439 

Nov.  1920. 
Value. 
$148,600 

1918. 
Value. ' 
$6,286,312 

1919. 

Value. 

$18,970,243 

1920. 

Value. 

$8,733,108 

Spices 

Eleven  Months  Ending  November 

Nov.  1919. 

Nov.  1920. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Total 

$53,739 

$23,793 

$435,708 

$551,669 

$475,558 

Flavoring  Extracts  and  Fruit  Juices 

Eleven  Months  Ending  November 

Nov.  1919. 

Nov.  1920. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Total 

$130,409 

$114,995 

$898,494 

$1,266,795 

$1,280,633 

Peanuts 

Eleven  Months  Ending  November 

Nov.  1919. 

Nov.  1920. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Total 

1,065,823 

1,117,475 

11,979,944 

18,728,685 

8,270,631 

RE-EXPORTS 


Coffee 


Eleven  Months  Ending  November 


Total 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Turkey  in  Europe 

Canada 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Other  Countries . . 


Nov.  1919. 

Pounds. 

3,041,792 

183,406 


285,985 

659,246 

22,400 

153,943 

457,114 

18,280 

1,261,418 


Nov.  1920. 

Pounds. 

3,475,546 

690.648 

926.648 
377,620 
169,320 
130,650 
191,049 
481,354 
214,138 
293,940 


1918. 

Pounds. 

32,224,142 


1919. 

Pounds. 

78,593,886 


1920. 

Pounds. 

44,978,603 


( Continued  on  page  96)’ 
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Composite  cans,  by  long  continued  use, 
have  been  proven  thoroughly  satisfac- 
tory containers  for  coffee,  cocoa,  teas, 
spices,  and  many  other  products.  Our 
containers  are  rigid  and  substantial.  We 
make  them  moisture  proof,  grease 
proof,  and  air  tight  if  desired.  When 
labelled  they  look  exactly  like  all  tin 
containers. 

Highest  Quality— Prompt  Delivery- 
Reasonable  Prices 


“Arksafe”  Elastic  Paper  Linings 

WAi'-rJm 

pRHSAFul 
Dipping  tfm 

JlASIiC  LINlJg 

t or  Bags  and  Barrels 

Absolute  protection  to  Coffee,  Rice,  Sugar  iM 

and  Spices 

SAMPLES  UPON  REQUEST 

1 Arkell  Safety  Bag  Co. 

1 CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

% 14  East  Jackson  Boulevard  120  Broadway  Vs&d 

FIDELITY  CAN  CO. 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Manufacturers  of 


Tin  Cans  and  Tin  Containers 

Manufacturers  of  BOX  SHOOKS  and  BOXES  for  ALL  CONTAINERS 


Consult  Classified  Buyer’s  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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MONTHLY  STATISTICAL  TRADE  RECORD  ( Continued  from  Page  94) 


Re-exports  ( Continued ) 


Tea 


Eleven  Months  ending  November 


Total 

Bermuda 

Nov.  1919. 
Pounds. 

1,978 

Nov.  1919. 
Pounds. 
45,168 
7,519 
10,409 
3,053 
1,543 
3,040 
5,645 
13,959 

1918. 

Pounds. 

6,678,679 

1919. 

Pounds. 

14.285,059 

1920. 

Pounds. 

1,762,742 

Mexico 

8,649 

Cuba 

3,875 

Brazil 

1,363 

Dutch  Guiana 

641 

Peru 

5,000 

Other  Countries 

593,386 

Cocoa  or  Cacao, 

Crude 

Eleven  months  ending  November 


Total 

Denmark 

Germany 

Greece 

Netherlands . . . 

Canada 

Nicaragua 

Mexico 

Argentina 

Uruguay 

Australia 

Other  countries. 


Nov.  1919. 
Pounds. 
1,981,946 


1,180,019 


282,421 

10,000 


139,101 

370,405 


Nov.  1920. 
Pounds. 
1,478,941 
140,000 
600,700 
55,985 
17,900 
360,193 
280 
268,038 
15,965 
5.400 
10,480 
4,000 


1918. 

Pounds. 

11,800,231 


1919. 

Pounds. 

40,129,470 


1920. 

Pounds. 

25,832,100 


Spices 

Eleven  Months  ending  November 


Varieties 

Capsicum,  unground 

Nov.  1919. 
Pounds. 
40 

Nov.  1920. 
Pounds. 
430 
298 
14,753 
15,496 
2,471 
77 
7,317 
179,823 
139,357 

1918. 

Pounds. 

1919. 

Pounds. 

1920. 

Pounds. 

Capsicum,  ground 

976 

Cassia  and  Cassia  Vera 

Cloves  

199,018 

44,368 

423,510 

i,218,437 

1,373,528 

Ginger  root,  unground,  not  preserved 

Mustard,  ground  or  prepared .... 

23,386 

37 

476,077 

122,216 

76,521 

Nutmegs,  unground 

90,992 

Pepper,  black  or  white,  unground 

Other  spices 

424,251 

469,905 

2,231,670 

2,392,284 

5.389.127 

5.146.127 

3,355,455 

3,275,192 

Vanilla  Beans 

Eleven  Months  ending  November 

Nov.  1919. 

1920. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Total 

7,077 

3,366 

26,088 

72,831 

47,989 

Peanuts 

Eleven  Months  ending  November 

Nov.  1919. 

Nov.  1920. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Not  shelled 

200 

37,438 

25,167 

35,766 

165,087 

Shelled 

124,932 

85,531 

249,258 

212,399 

39,598 

Flavoring  Extracts 

Eleven  Months  ending  November 

Nov.  1919. 

Nov.  1920. 

^1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Total 

$26,653 

Do  You  Want  Help  ? State  your  needs  in  the  Classified  Ad  Department  of  The  Tea  & Coffee  Trade  Journal. 
Three  Dollars  is  all  it  costs  for  twenty-five  words  or  less. 

Do  You  Want  a Job  ? Try  the  Want  Columns  of  The  Tea  & Coffee  Trade  Journal.  $3.00  for  twenty-five  words  or  less. 
Do  You  Want  to  Sell  Out?  Advertise  in  the  Classified  Ad  Department  of  “The  Blue  Book  of  the  Trade.” 

Have  You  a Factory,  or  Store  Equipment  to  sell?  Do  You  Want  to  Buy  a Business  ? 

Are  You  Looking  for  New  Capital?  Are  You  Seeking  a Business  Opportunity? 

No  matter  what  you  want,  The  Tea  & Coffee  Trade  Journal  can  help  you.  Give  it  a trial. 

THE  TEA  & COFFEE  TRADE  JOURNAL,  79  Wall  Street,  New  York 

“The  Blue  Book  of  the  Trade” 
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n«.  ) ALL  FIBER  CANS 

I\ltC me  S TIN  TOP  AND  BOTTOM  CANS 

The  ideal  container  in  place  of  expensive  tin  cans,  Ritchie's  Paraffined  or  Parchment  lined  cans 
hold  the  aroma,  are  airtight  and  non-absorbing.  The  ideal  package  for  Coffee,  Tea,  Spices,  Cocoanut 
and  all  dry  foods. 

Quotations  and  samples  promptly  forwarded 

W.  C.  RITCHIE  AND  COMPANY 
414  SO.  GREEN  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


General  Can  Company 

Sixteenth  & Canal  Sts. 

Round  Tin 

Chicago,  111. 

Cans 

Coffee  Cans  a Specialty 

CORRUGATED  FIBRE  CONTAINERS 

For  Freight,  Parcel  Post  or  Express  Shipments 

Buffalo  Corrugated  Container  Co. 

27  Imson  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BARGAIN  IN  SHIPPING  CONTAINERS 

Solid  Fibre  Cases 

Never  been  used.  275-Lb.  Mullen  Test — 90-Lb.  Shipments  (Stamped) 
19J4  long  x 19J4  wide  x 14  deep 
Price  way  under  the  present  market 

SCHOFIELD  BOX  & PAPER  COMPANY,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Consult  Classified  Buyer’s  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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PRICES  CURRENT 

PINGSUEY 

Gunpowder — 

Japan — 

Basket  fired. . . 

.28 

@75 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

Pinheads  .... 
Extra 

.45 

@50 

@ 

Pan  fired 

.18 

@75 

Am  of  January  4,  1921 

Firsts 

Seconds 

.28 

18 

@30 

@20 

Congou — 

Common 

. 9 

@10 

Thirds 

9 

@10 

Good . . 

.12 

@15 

Prices  to  Wholesalers 

Imperial — 

Superior 

.18 

@22 

Firsts 

27 

@28 

Fine  to  finest. . 

.25 

@28 

GREEN  COFFEE 

Seconds 

Thirds 

22 

17 

@23 

@18 

Choice  to  choic- 
est   35 

@45 

(250  Bags  or  Over) 

India 

and  Ceylon- 

—Line  Prices 

Brazil  Grades.  Line  or  Grade  Price.  Cup  Selected  Price. 


Santos  7 

734 

734 

“ • 6 

834 

834 

“ 5 

834 

834 

“ 4 

834 

9 

“ 3 

: . 9 

34 

“ 2 

934 

10 

Rio  7 

634 

“ 6 

634 

“ 5 

734 

“ 4 

734 

(No  Rio  Cup 

“ 3 

“ O 

834 

Selections) 

Green  Coffee,  Mild  Grades — Line  or  Grade  Prices — 


(250  Bags 

Maracaibo — 

Truxillos 934@ 

Bocono 10  @11 

Tovar 10  @11 

Merida 11  @1134 

do  washed ....  12  @1334 

Cucuta — 

Drdinary 10  @ 

Fair  to  good. . 1034@1134 
Primetochoice  12  @13 

Fancy 1334@1434 

Laguayra — 

Caracas 934@  9 34 

do  washed.  .11  @1234 

Porto  Cabello.  934@  9J^ 
do  washed.  .1034 @12 
Colombian — 

Ocana 934@1034 

fBucaramangal034@13 

fTolima 1234  @1334 

fBogotas 7 @1434 

fMedelin 734@16 

fManizales.  ..7  @15 

Mexican — 

Cordoba 10  @1034 

do  washed . . 1 1 34  @ 13 

Coatepec 11  @1134 

do  washed.  .1234 @1434 

♦Oaxaca 1034@11 

♦do  washed.  11 34 @1334 
Costa  Rica — 

Common 7 @ 834 

Fair  to  good.  . 12  @13 

Primetochoice.  1334  @14 


or  Over) 

San  Salvador 10  @1034 

do  washed 11  @ 1 234 

Nicaragua — 934  @10 

do  washed 1034@12 

Guatemala  Coban — 

Common 7 @ 934 

Fail  to  good . . . 1134@1234 
Prime  to  choice. 13  @1334 
do  unwashed. . .10  @1034 
Puerto  Rico — 

Unwashed 1034@1134 

Washed 1134@14 

Hayti — 

Unwashed @.. 

Washed 11  @1234 

Jamaica — 

Ordinary 9 @934 

G’d  ordinary. . . 934  @ 934 
Washed 1034  @12 

East  India — 

Padang  Int. . . .24  @27 

Corinche @ . . 

Kroe @ . . 

Timor @.. 

Private  Estate ...  @ . . 

Fancies. 28  @29 

Abyssinian ....  @ . . 

Mocha — small. . 2034  @2134 
Liberian — 

♦Straits 9 @10 

♦Surinam 9 @12 

Pamanoekin  . . .12  @14 


♦Nominal  because  of  small  arrivals. 
tCommon  to  fancy. 


TEAS 

China  and  Japan — Line  Prices 
(75  or  More  Packages  of  One  Number) 


Common . . , 

@ 

Gunpowder — 

Fair 

@ 

Extra 

@55 

Good 

@ 

Firsts 

..38 

@42 

Superior.  . . 

@.... 

Seconds 

@37 

Fine 

@.... 

Imperial — 

Firsts 

. .30 

@35 

Formosa — 

Seconds 

. .25 

@28 

Fair 

. . .14 

@15 

Thirds 

. .20 

@24 

Good 

...15 

@16 

Young  Hyson — 

Superior. . . 

..  .16 

@17 

Extra 

. .45 

@55 

Fine 

. . .25 

@28 

Firsts 

..37 

@40 

Finest. . . . 

. . .30 

@25 

Seconds 

. .20 

@25 

Choice .... 

. . .40 

@45 

Thirds 

. .14. 

@19 

Choicest . . 

. . .65 

@1.50 

Hyson — 

Fancy .... 

@ 

Seconds 

..15 

@18 

Thirds 

@. . 

Pekoe  Souchong.  12  @13 

Pekoe 14  @15 

Orange  Pekoe. . .20  @22 

Ceylon — 

Pekoe  Souch’gl2  @13 

Pekoe 14  @15 

Orange  Pekoe. 20  @25 
B.  O.  Pekoe. 


Darjeeling — 

Fancy  Orange. . 75 
Java — 

Pekoe  Souchongl2 

Pekoe 14 

Orange  Pekoe.  .20 


@1.00 

@13 

@15 

@22 


@. 


SPICES — First-Hand  Prices 


Black  Peppers — 

Singapore. ...  9 @934 

Acheen  A @ . . 

Acheen  B @ . . 

Acheen  C @ . . 

Lampong 834  @ 834 

White  Peppers — 

Singapore.  . . .1734 @17 34 

Penang @ . . 

Muntok 19  @1934 

Heavy — 

Aleppy 1034@H 

Tellicherrv.  . .12  @1234 
Red  Peppers — 

Mombassa. . . .23  @2334 
Japan,  Chil.  ..24  @2434 
Cloves — 

Zanzibar .....  25  @26 

Amboyna 23  @2334 

♦Penang @ . . 

Pimento 534  @ 534 


Cassia — 

Saigon  rolls. ...  26  @30 
China,  rolls. .. . 7 @734 
dosel,  bk. ...  534@  634 

Kwangsi 16  @1634 

Batavia,  Ext. . . 1134@1234 
do  short  stick  934  @1034 

Cinnamon — 

Ceylon 26  @34 

Ginger — 

Japan 1034@11 

Cochin-ABC..  .1334 @13  34 

doD 13  @l33li 

Lemon 13  @1334 

African 934  @ 934 

Jamaica, 21  @25 

Nutmegs — 

75s  to  80s 18  @19 

105s  to  110s...  .16  @18 
Mace 2634  @33 


COCOA — First 

Accra  F.  F 634@  734 

St.  Thome 934@  9 34 

Bahia 634  @ 834 

Caracas 10  @12 

Costa  Rica 8 @9 

Guayaquils — 

Arriba 10  @1434 

Machala 8 @13 

Caraques 8 @13 

Cuban @ 


Hand  Prices 

Dominica @ 

Grenada 1034@11 

Hayti 434@  6 

Jamaica 8 @10 

Maracaibo 16  @22 

Porto  Cabello. . . .14 

Para 9 

Sanchez 7 

Surinam 10 

Trinidad  Est 12 


@10 
@ 734 
@12 
@1234 


Prices  to  Retailers 

COFFEE 
(Bag  Lots- 


Kind  of  Coffee. 

Green 

Roasted. 

From 

To 

From 

To 

Santos .' 

. . 13 

15 

1634 

1834 

Santos  Peaberry 

. . 15 

19 

1834 

2334 

Rio 

9 

10 

1134 

1234 

Maracaibo 

. . 14 

17 

1734 

2134 

Caracas 

. . 16 

20 

20 

2434 

Bucaramanga 

. . 16 

20 

20 

2434 

Bogotas 

. . 16 

21 

20 

2534 

Mexican 

. . 16 

21 

20 

2534 

Costa  Rica 

. . 16 

21 

20 

2534 

Guatemala 

. . 1634 

22 

2034 

2734 

♦Jamaica 

Padang 

. . 32 

35 

39 

4234 

Mocha 

. . 30 

36 

3634 

4334 

♦Abyssinian 

Java 

. . 3i 

38 

37  J4 

4634 

Porto  Rico 

. . 21 

23 

2534 

2834 

♦No  quotations  are  being  made. 


Formosa . 

Foochow 

Congou 

Japan  P.  F 

“ B.  F... 

India 

Ceylon 

Gunpowder. . . 
Young  Hyson. 


TEAS 

(Single  Package  Lots) 


From 

To 

. . 18 

1.50 

. . i9 

1.20 

. . 25 

90 

. . 28 

89 

95 

. . 22 

50 

. . 19 

50 

36 
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MILLER  FIBRE  CANS  AND  TUBES 


FOR 


AND  WITH  QUALITY  ARE  CROWNED 


MOISTURE  PROOF  AND  PARCHMENT  LINED 

ORDER  TO-DAY  WE  SHIP  TO-MORROW 


MILLER  FIBRE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

350  WEST  ONTARIO  STREET  CHICAGO 


We  Specialize  in  Packing 

TEA  BALLS 

[Individual  Brands] 

and  are  now  packing  for  some 
i of  the  leading  firms  of  the 
country 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 

Upham  Food  Products 

ESTABLISHED  1909  * 

329  Greenwich  St. 

\ New  York 

Connecticut  Factory:  Hawleyville,  Conn. 


Keep  this  in  Mind 


when  they  REACH  THE  BREAKFAST  TABLE,  that  wins 
ation  for  your  prepared  foods. 

Making  this  paper  just  rigrht  is  our  specialty.  If  the  right  paper 
is  used  to  seal  your  packages,  flakes  will  be  kept  crisp. 

Seal  them  in  KVP  Waxed  Paper  and  thus  put  the  "seal”  of  excel* 
lence  upon  each  one. 

KALAMAZOO  VEGETABLE  PARCHMENT  COMPANY 
Kalamazoo,  .....  Michigan 

" World’s  Model  Paper  Mill” 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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| THE  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  TRADE  , 

A department  devoted  to  the  interests  of  manufacturers 

and  dealers  in  Flavoring  Extracts  and  Essential  Oils.  I 
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EXTRACT  TRADE  PROBLEMS 

The  Third  in  a Series  of  Articles  Dealing 
with  the  Manufacture  of  Alcoholic  and 
Non-Alcoholic  Flavoring  Products 

By  Melvin  De  Groote 

Industrial  Fellow,  Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial 
Research,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

NO.  3.— FOOD  COLORS 

’T'HE  food  colors  find  application  in  the  manu- 
facture  of  certain  extracts  and  syrups.  Fur- 
thermore, practically  every  extract  maker  enjoys 
a limited  amount  of  patronage  in  food  colors. 
Some  of  the  larger  firms  in  the  industry  have 
marketed  a complete  line  of  paste  colors  for  do- 
mestic purposes.  It  is  quite  possible  that  such 
business  could  be  increased  profitably  by  many 
extract  manufacturers  if  they  were  in  a position 
to  give  more  detailed  advice  to  the  user  of  the 
color. 

A color  may  be  used  in  a food  provided  that  it 
does  not  conceal  damage  or  inferiority.  If  an 
inferior  or  spoilt  batch  of  catsup  were  to  be 
colored  with  an  added  permissible  color  so  as  to 
conceal  the  damage  or  inferiority — and  even 
though  the  presence  of  such  a color  were  noted — 
it  would  be  a clear-cut  violation  of  the  law.  The 
use  of  the  color  would  be  a distinct  attempt  to 
deceive.  Prosecution  or  seizure  would  be  made 
by  the  proper  officials. 

Permissable  Colors 

The  use  of  colors  is  limited  to  certain  coal  tar 
derivative  dyes  and  harmless  vegetable  colors. 
An  important  point  should  be  emphasized  to 
impress  the  difference  between  vegetable  colors 
and  coal  tar  derivative  colors.  It  will  be 
shown  below  that  in  the  purchase  of  a certi- 
fied color  derived  from  coal  tar,  certain  pre- 
cautions are  taken  that  protect  the  user — as 
far  as  it  is  commercially  possible  to  do  so — 
against  the  presence  of  any  harmful  constituent. 
Such  rigid  specifications  do  not  prevail  in  the 
case  of  the  vegetable  colors.  The  explanation 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  traditional  to  accept  any 


substance  obtained  from  a vegetable  source  as 
being,  non-poisonous  whereas  the  prejudice  ex- 
istent against  the  word  “ coal  tar  ” necessitated 
a complete  study  in  order  to  determine  the  ones 
that  were  acceptable.  The  certified  coal  tar 
derivative  colors  were  obtained  from  a reliable 
manufacturer  have  been  manufactured  under 
chemical  supervision ; the  final  product  is  analyzed 
by  the  maker;  the  color  is  then  examined  by 
federal  experts  before  certification. 

Vegetable  Colors 

The  vegetable  colors  are  frequently  prepared 
without  the  advantage  of  chemical  control.  In 
some  cases  the  manufacturer  makes  absolutely  no 
attempt  to  study  their  toxicological  action  but 
assumes  that  the  employment  of  the  color  in  the 
past  is  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  the  use  of 
the  word  “ harmless.”  The  following  excerpt  is 
taken  from  Food  Inspection  Decision  No.  117: 
“ The  Department  is  in  the  possession  of  facts 
which  show  that  there  are  so-called  vegetable 
colors  on  the  market  which  contain  excessive 
quantities  of  arsenic,  heavy  metals  and  contamina- 
tions due  to  imperfect  or  incomplete  manufac- 
ture. While  the  Department  has  raised  no  objec- 
tion to  the  use  of  vegetable  colors  per  se,  yet  the 
use  of  colors  of  vegetable  origin,  open  to  the 
objection  of  excessive  arsenic,  etc.,  should  not  be 
used  for  coloring  food  products.”  Another  ob- 
jectionable practice  in  the  case  of  some  vegetable 
colors  is  the  fact  that  they  are  sold  in  liquid  or 
paste  form  without  any  indication  as  to  the  actual 
percentage  of  coloring  material  present. 

Coal  Tar  Derivative  Colors 

The  following  coal  tar  derivative  colors  are 
permissible  in  coloring  food  products.1  Their 
use  is  permitted  after  an  extensive  investigation 
as  to  possible  deleterious  effects. 

Red  shades:  107.  Amaranth;  56.  Ponceau  3R; 
517.  Ervthrosine. 

Orange  shades : 85.  Orange  I. 

Yellow  shades:  4.  Naphthol  yellow  3;  94.  Tar- 
trazine;  Yellow  A.  B.  (Benzeneazo-beta-naph- 
thylamine)  ; Yellow  O.  B.  (Ortho-Tolueneazo- 
beta-naphthylamine) . 

Green  shades : 435.  Light  green  S.  F.  yellowish. 

Blue  shades ; 692.  Indigo  disulfoacid. 

1 See  Food  Inspection  Decision  180. 
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PRODUCTION  INSURANCE 

The  high  efficiency  of  Automatic  Machinery  cannot  be  attained  by  the  employment 
of  hand  or  semi-automatic  methods. 

Automatic  machinery  is  absolute  production  insurance. 

Your  profits  depend  upon  your  production. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  the  Standard  Automatic  Combined  Vacuum  Filling  and  Closing 
Machine  will  increase  your  profits. 

FILLING  FILLING  AND  CORKING  FILLING  AND  SCREW  CAPPING 


STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


VANILLA 

BEANS 


THURSTON  & BRAIDICH 

27  CLIFF  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Comores 

Bourbon  Vanilla  Beans 
We  are  direct  receivers 
from  the  Islands. 

Tahiti 

Vanilla  Beans 
Yellow  Label 
Shipments  received  at 
regular  intervals. 

ANTOINE  CHIRIS  CO. 

18-20  PLATT  ST. 

NEW  YORK 
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The  numbers  preceding  the  names  refer  to  the 
numbers  of  the  colors  as  listed  in  A.  G.  Green’s 
edition  of  the  “ Schultz- Julius  Systematic  Survc> 
of  the  Organic  Coloring  Matters,”  published  in 
1904. 

When  such  a color  is  purchased  with  a federal 
certificate,  it  indicates  that  the  color  itself  is  one 
of  the  permissible  dyes,  and  is  free  from  sub- 
sidiary colors,  metallic  impurities,  and  defects  due 
to  imperfect  or  incomplete  manufacture.  When 
a color  is  purchased  that  is  a secondary  color — 
one  that  is  prepared  from  a mixture  of  the  above 
— it  is  evident  that  the  only  opportunity  for  con- 
tamination is  during  the  mixing  of  the  colors. 
However  secondary  colors  can  be  purchased  with 
certificates  to  show  that  the  mixture  of  certified 
colors  was  recertified  and  in  addition  would  show 
the  actual  percentage  of  color  present,  which  is 
important  because  many  secondary  colors  contain 
an  excessive  amount  of  sugar  or  some  other  filler. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  above  coal  tar 
colors  without  a federal  certificate  can  be  used  in 
foods.  In  this  case  the  responsibility  rests  on  the 
user  to  determine  or  satisfy  himself  as  to  the 
product  meeting  requirements.  For  the  small 
user,  it  is  not  advisable  to  purchase  uncertified 
colors;  It  may  be  more  economical  to  the  large 
user,  but  in  any  event  the  material  should  be 
subjected  to  chemical  examination  before  use. 
The  practice  of  selling  permissible  colors — one  of 
those  listed  above — without  certification,  even 
though  their  purity  would  meet  the  requirements 
of  certification,  by  use  of  some  sales  expression 
such  as  “ warranted,”  “ authorized,”  etc.,  is  to  be 
deprecated.  It  tends  to  confuse  the  purchaser, 
and  perhaps  detracts  from  the  proper  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  certification.  Many  of  the 
larger  manufacturers  of  the  permissible  colors 
will  not  sell  these  colors  for  food  purposes,  either 
directly  to  the  consumer,  or  to  another  dealer  or 
jobber  without  federal  certification.  Federal  cer- 
tification is  the  ultimate,  or  at  least  the  most 
desirable  guarantee  and  should  be  obtained  for 
every  coal  tar  derivative  color  used  for  food 
purposes. 


MADAGASCAR’S  VANILLA  CROP 
(Special  Correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  8,  1920. — The  produc- 
tion of  vanilla  beans  in  Madagascar  and  ’de- 
pendencies, including  the  Comoro  Islands,  and 
in  the  islands  of  Reunion  and  Mauritius,  for  the 
season  1920-21,  has  been  estimated  as  follows : 


Madagascar  and  dependencies — Pounds. 

Comoro  Islands  553,355 

East  Coast  498,184 

Nossi-Be  99,207 


1.150,746 


Mauritius  1,102 

Reunion  176,368 

Although  official  statistics  have  not  been  re- 
ceived concerning  the  Seychelles  Islands,  it  is  un- 
derstood that  the  production  in  that  archipelago 
will  not  be  greater  than,  and  probably  not  as  great 
as,  that  of  last  season,  which  amounted  to  only 
6,614  pounds  of  cured  beans. — C.  R. 


ESSENTIAL  OILS  IN  INDIA 


The  Government  of  the  United  Provinces 
Has  Undertaken  a Series  of  Experi- 
ments to  Improve  Processes 

(Special  Correspondence) 

Calcutta,  Nov.  3,  1920. 

D EPORTING  for  the  fiscal  year  1919-20,  the 
I ^ Director  of  Industries  for  the  United  Prov- 
inces recently  stated  that  the  essential  oils  in- 
dustry, of  which  Kanauj  is  the  stronghold,  had 
enjoyed  a prosperous  year. 

Continuing,  he  advised  that  some  time  ago 
Government  sanctioned  an  annual  grant  of  Rs. 
5,500  for  three  years  to  carry  out  experiments 
with  a view  to  improving  the  indigenous  proc- 
esses of  manufacture  and  this  assistance  has 
been  of  substantial  help  to  the  industry. 

An  improved  type  of  still  has  been  introduced 
and  experiments  have  been  carried  out  in  the 
distillation  of  roses.  The  results  achieved  were 
only  fairly  satisfactory,  and  the  industrial  chemist 
is  of  opinion  that  a higher  percentage  of  the 
essence  cannot  be  obtained  without  some  im- 
provement in  the  flower  itself. 

Experiments  were  also  carried  out  with  clove- 
stems,  and  these  show  that  with  an  improved 
type  of  still  the  stems  can  yield  on  an  average 
an  outturn  of  4^4  per  cent,  the  oil  on  analysis  re- 
vealing a high  eugenol  content. 

These  results  would  seem  to  justify  the  con- 
clusion that  their  distillation  could  be  undertaken 
in  India. — P.  G. 


THE  NAVY  WANTS  PERCOLATORS 
(From  a Staff  Correspondent) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  5,  1921. — The  Bureau 
of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Department,  will 
open  bids  on  January  14  for  100  electric  coffee 
percolators. — Lamm. 


FOR  SALE 

Two  Huntley  2 }4  bag  Coffee 
with  Cooling  Cars.  Will  sell  all 
In  excellent  condition. 

Roasters 

or  part. 

JEWEL  TEA  COMPANY 

15th  Street  and  River  Front  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Total 
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Our  tubes  are  made  of  highest  grade 
materials  in  one  of  the  best  equipped 
plants  in  the  United  States. 

Flavoring  Extract  Manufacturers  now 
using  these  modern  flavoring  extract 
containers  or  those  considering  their 
adoption  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  see  our  samples  and  get  our  prices. 


^.H.WIRZ,ipc 

^ CHESTER, PA.  _ 


Wr 


Wholesalers!! 

When  you  are  in 
the  market  for 

High  Grade — Pure 
Flavoring  Extracts 

Stock  or  Private  Label 

WRITE 

Shekel  Gillet  Co. 

17th  and  South  Clark  Sts.,  Chicago 

ESTABLISHED  1852 


Connoisseurs  Use 

LINGERER'S 

VANILLA  BEANS 
VANILLIN 
CO  UMAR  IN 

AND 

FLA  VORING 
INGREDIENTS 


UNGERER  & CO. 

NEW  YORK 

Pkiladelpk  ia  Chicago  San  Francisco 
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SUGAR  SUBSTITUTERS  ARRESTED 


Soft  Drink  Bottlers  Who  Used  Certain 
Sweetening  Syrups  in  Pennsylvania 
Are  Fined 


HTHE  latest  monthly  bulletin  issued  by  James 
Foust,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Foods, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture,  con- 
tains a warning  for  users  of  saccharin  and  syrups 
as  substitutes  for  sugar  as  flavoring  agents.  In 
an  article  entitled  “ The  Non-Alcoholic  Drink 
Situation,”  it  is  stated: 

“ Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  1920  samples 
of  non-alcoholic  drinks  to  the  number  of  1,400 
have  been  purchased  in  various  cities,  towns  and 
villages  in  all  sections  o-f  the  commonwealth 
[Pennsylvania]  by  the  special  agents  of  the  Food 
Bureau,  Department  of  Agriculture.  These 
samples  were  analyzed  by  the  official  chemists  of 
the  bureau  and  as  a result  of  their  findings 
saccharin  was  found  to  have  been  used  in  325 
of  them  as  a substitute  for  sugar.  In  each  of 
these  cases  prosecutions  have  been  instituted  and 
terminated,  because  the  use  of  saccharin  is  in 
violation  of  the  non-alcoholic  drink  act  of  March 
11,  1919.  The  work  of  the  official  chemists  re- 
vealed a worse  condition  in  connection  with  such 
drinks  than  has  existed  any  summer  since  the 
Food  Bureau  was  created.  It  was  undoubtedly 
the  result  of  the  high  price  of  sugar  as  well  as 
its  scarcity. 

“ Many  of  the  bottlers  got  into  trouble  by  buy- 
ing for  flavoring  purposes  a syrup  that  was  adver- 
tised to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  using 
sugar  for  sweetening  purposes  in  the  finished 
product.  The  syrups  were  found  to  contain 
saccharin  as  a sweetening  agent  and  were  shipped 
by  manufacturers  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and 
Chicago,  111.  Upon  discovering  the  presence  of 
such  sweetening  agents  in  the  state  Director  Foust 
immediately  got  in  communication  with  Dr. 
Carl  Alsberg,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Washing- 
ton. Immediately  action  was  taken.  The  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  sent  agents  out  to  seize  the  syrups 
and  had  them  recalled  from  Pennsylvania,  as  all 
such  products  violated  the  national  food  and 
drugs  act  also. 

“ Many  of  the  bottlers  arrested  in  Pennsylvania 
had  no  knowledge  that  their  finished  product  con- 
tain saccharin ; nevertheless,  they  were  guilty 
under  the  law  of  Pennsylvania  and  were  obliged 
to  pay  fines  and  costs.  The  most  deplorable  con- 
dition existed  in  Philadelphia,  Lackawanna  and 
Luzerne  counties  but  the  strong  arm  of  the 
Pennsylvania  act,  reinforced  by  Federal  courts, 


was  put  to  work  and  the  situation  has  been  great- 
ly improved  while  violations  of  law  have  prac- 
tically ceased. 

“ Bottlers  who  are  asked  to  buy  syrups  or  raw 
material  which  are  represented  to  supply  a sweet- 
ening agent  while  .not  requiring  sugar  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  soft  drinks  should  have  their  suspi- 
cions aroused.  Ordinary  common  sense  should 
teach  them  that  there  must  be  something  in  the 
syrup  that  takes  the  place  of  sugar  and  that  that 
something  is  almost  certainly  saccharin.  Manu- 
facturers of  non-alcoholic  drinks  are  bound  to 
know  that  the  raw  material  used  by  them  is  free 
from  prohibited  chemicals,  as  required  by  the 
Pennsylvania  law.  Those  who  use  raw  materials 
concerning  which  they  know  nothing  use  them  at 
their  peril  and  run  the  risk  of  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth.” 


EXTRACT  TRADE  NOTES 


The  Antoine  Chiris  Co.,  New  York,  has 
bought  a plot  of  ground  at  Delawana,  N.  J., 
valued  at  $32,000.  It  is  believed  the  company  is 
planning  an  expansion  of  its  plant  and  facilities. 

K.  S.  Tucker,  for  several  years  with  the  Na- 
tional Aniline  Chemical  Co.,  and  the  American 
Aniline  Works,  Inc.,  recently  joined  the  staff  of 
Magnus,  Mabee  & Reynard,  Inc.,  New  York 
essential  oil  firm. 

Charles  A.  Rindell  has  been  appointed  West- 
ern representative  for  the  Metal  Package  Corp., 
with  offices  at  1705  City  Hall  Square  building, 
Chicago. 

George  Leuders  & Co.,  essential  oil  firm,  moved 
early  in  December  into  their  new  eight-story 
building  at  427-429  Washington  street,  New  York. 
This  company  was  formerly  located  at  218-220 
Pearl  street  and  194  Water  street,  and  has  been 
in  business  for  thirty-five  y^trs. 

G.  H.  Neidlinger,  of  the  Peerless  Tube  Co., 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  has  the  distinction  of  having 
two  sons  on  this  year’s  All-American  football 
team.  Lloyd  Neidlinger  is  attending  Dartmouth, 
while  his  brother  Newell  is  a student  at  Yale. 

McCormick  & Co.,  Baltimore,  recently  dis- 
tributed to  their  trade  friends  a chart  indicating 
how  business  could  be  stimulated  if  the  idle 
money  now  hidden  in  trunks,  bureau  drawers,  and 
other  “ home  banks  ” were  put  to  work  in  in- 
vestments. 
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COLLAPSIBLE 

TUBES 

of  Pure  Tin  and  Com- 
position Metal.  Both 
Plain  and  Decorated 

SPRINKLER  TOPS 


Ask  for  Prices  and  Samples 


WHITE  METAL 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1006-12  CLINTON  STREET 
HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 


PIE  FILLING 

in  16  oz.  cans 

Lemon,  Cocoanut 
or  Chocolate 

Your  brand  or  ours 

Jelly  Powder 

Three  packages  to  a carton 

PURE 

FRUIT  FLAVORS 
ARCADIA  FOOD  COMPANY 

174  Hudson  St.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


LARGE  CAPACITY 

Together  with  modern  equipment,  great  skill  and  careful  man- 
agement will  give  a satisfactory  product,  especially  in  col- 
lapsible tubes.  The  Peerless  Tubes  are  of  Pure  Tin,  made  by 
skilled  workmen  in  a factory  absolutely  clean.  Just  think  of 
the  luxury  of  filling  tubes  without  first  cleaning  them  out — 
Peerless  Tubes  are  clean  tubes.  May  we  prove  it? 


PEERLESS  TUBE  CO 


218  Broadway 
New  York 
N.Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


m 


VANILLAS 

of  every  variety 
ESSENTIAL  OILS— ETHERS 

M.  L.  BARRETT  & CO.,  Importers 

Oldest  Vanilla  Dealers  in  U.  S.  A. 

233  W.  Lake  St.  Chicago 


The  Worth 
of 

An  Emblem 


is  as  great  as  the  reputation  of  the  organization 
back  of  it.  And  back  of  this  seal  is  a house 
whose  products  have  been  noted  for  their  purity, 
strength  and  richness  for  more  than  70  years. 


Van  Duzer  Extract  Co.,  M&n*”: 
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I THE  COCOA  AND  CHOCOLATE  TRADE  | 

1 A department  devoted  to  the  interests  of  importers,  | 

manufacturers  and  distributers  of  Cocoa  and  Chocolate. 
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COCOA  IN  HOLLAND 


Extracts  from  a Review  of  the  Dutch  Cocoa 
Trade  Prepared  by  the  Netherlands 
Commercial  Department 


' I 1 HE  art  of  making  chocolate  from  cacao  nibs 
was  introduced  into  Holland  as  far  back  as 
1679  by  Dr.  Bontekoe,  physician-in-ordinary  to 
the  Great  Elector,  whose  book  on  chocolate,  tea 
and  coffee  recommended  the  use  of  these  healthy 
and,  in  the  case  of  cacao,  nourishing  products. 
The  process  of  manufacture  consisted  almost 
exclusively  in  the  roasting  of  the  cacao  nibs,  which 
were  ground  while  still  hot,  forming  a syrupy 
mass.  This  was  allowed  to  run  into  moulds  and 
shaped  into  tablets  or  cakes. 

Early  Manufacturing  Difficulties 
The  chocolate  thus  manufactured  was  bitter 
in  flavor,  and,  since  it  contained  a large  propor- 
tion of  fatty  matters,  was  somewhat  difficult  of 
digestion,  especially  for  delicate  stomachs.  Never- 
theless, the  products  of  this  manufacture  met  with 
success,  and  were  long  in  great  request  both  in 
Holland  and  abroad,  where  they  were  known  by 
the  name  of  Zeeland  chocolate. 

In  1818  there  were  twenty-seven  chocolate  fac- 
tories in  the  Netherlands.  Most  of  these  so- 
called  factories  were  in  reality  no  more  than 
cocoa  mills  working  in  the  manner  described 
above.  It  was  but  a slow  development  that 
marked  the  manufacture  of  chocolate,  and  of  the 
great  variety  of  articles  which,  while  known 
under  different  names,  are  all  made  of  cocoa 
powder,  sugar  and  spices. 

The  cocoa  industry  received  a fresh  impetus 
when  the  problem  of  the  separation  of  the  fatty 
matters  contained  in  the  cocoa — a problem  that 
had  long  busied  the  experts — was  at  last  solved. 
It  was  a Netherlander,  C.  J.  van  Houten,  of 
Weesp,  the  founder  of  the  still-existing  factory, 
who,  after  much  experiment  and  research,  suc- 
ceeded, in  1828,  in  obtaining  a cocoa  free  from 
this  excess  of  fat,  which  rendered  it  so  indi- 
• gestible,  yet  retaining  all  its  nutritive  value  and 


providing  a most  agreeable  beverage.  Thereupon, 
side  by  side  with  the  chocolate  industry,  was  de- 
veloped the  cocoa  industry,  consisting  in  the 
preparation  of  a pure  cocoa  powder  with  no  addi- 
tion whatever,  the  aroma  of  which  received  its 
full  flavor  when  the  powder  was  dissolved  in 
boiling  water  or  milk  by  a simple  process  of 
stirring. 

The  Fat  Removing  Process 

The  process  of  removing  the  fat  by  mechanical 
means  has  been  greatly  improved  since  its  inven- 
tion, as  a result  of  the  general  progress  in 
technical  science,  and  is  now  employed  in  all  the 
Netherlands  factories.  Briefly,  the  process  con- 
sists of  the  following:  The  cacao  nibs,  after  being 
roasted  and  peeled,  are  kept  at  a temperature  of 
70°  to  80°  Cent.,  and  subjected  to  hydraulic  pres- 
sure. This  pressure  makes  the  nibs  lose  a part 
of  their  fat  (the  cocoa  butter),  which,  before  the 
treatment,  amounts  to  about  50  per  cent.  After 
treatment  the  product  still  contains  29  to  32  per 
cent,  of  cocoa  butter  and  71  to  68  per  cent,  of 
other  substances  (starch,  albumen,  water,  sugar, 
cellulose,  cinders,  cocoa  pigment  and  theobromin), 
and  at  the  same  time  possesses  the  quality  of  be- 
ing easily  soluble  in  water.  At  present  the  fac- 
tories produce  cocoa  alone,  chocolate  alone,  or 
both  of  these  articles.  Those  coming  under  the 
last  category  are  in  the  majority. 

The  number  of  these  factories  has  increased 
by  degrees.  There  are  now  about  forty,  employ- 
ing 3,700  workmen  in  all.  The  factories  are 
situated  as  follows:  Ten  at  Amsterdam,  two  at 
Alkmaar,  two  at  Breda,  one  at  Bussum,  one  at 
Deventer,  three  at  The  Hague,  two  at  Haarlem, 
one  at  Helmond,  one  at  Hilversum,  one  at  Koog- 
on-Zaan,  one  at  Nymwegen,  six  at  Rotterdam,  one 
at  Sloten,  two  at  Weesp,  one  at  Westzaan,  three 
at  Wormerveer,  and  two  at  Zaandyk.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  forty,  there  are  some  twenty  which 
make  products  of  sugar  and  chocolate,  but  these 
buy  the  cocoa  used  in  the  manufacture  of  their 
specialties  from  the  other  Netherlands  factories, 
where  it  has  already  undergone  a short  prepara- 
tion. 
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Hooton’s  Cocoa  and  Chocolate 

Insures  Quick  Sales  and  Repeat  Orders 

AMERICAN  and  DUTCH  PROCESS  COCOA  POWDER 

Packed  in 

Barrels,  Half-Barrels,  Fifty  and  Twenty-five  Pound  Drums 

♦‘MOGUL”  Brand  SWEETENED  COCOA 

Packed  in  y2  lb.  tins — ioo  lbs.  to  case. 

“HARVEST”  Brand  SWEETENED  COCOA 
Packed  in  I lb.  tins — ioo  lbs.  to  case. 

“HARVEST”  Brand  SWEET  CHOCOLATE  and  PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE 
Packed  in  lb.  Cakes — ioo  lbs.  to  case. 

“HARVEST”  Brand  BREAKFAST  COCOA 
Packed  in  y2  lb.  tins — ioo  lbs.  to  case. 

Samples  and  quotations  furnished  upon  request. 

HOOTON  COCOA  COMPANY 

NEWARK  NEW  JERSEY 


AUTOMATIC  SPICE 
and  COCOA  PACKER 

Our  CLASS  “ A ” Automatic  Spice  and  Cocoa  Packer,  'with 
interchangeable  filling  heads,  will  fill  your  containers  in  a rapid, 
neat  and  sanitary  manner,  resulting  in  maximum  output  with 
minimum  labor. 

This  machine  has  no  equal  in  its  efficiency  for  handling  fine 
ground  spices  or  cocoa.  It  can  be  easily  and  readily  adjusted 
and  interchanged  from  one  size  container  to  another. 

Our  Class  “ A ” Packer  will  help  every  packer  of  fine  ground 
or  pulverized  spices  or  cocoa  to  secure  the  maximum  of  efficiency 
in  the  handling  of  his  product. 

Send  us  samples  of  your  products  and  containers  with  full 
electrical  specifications,  and  we  will  advise  you  as  to  best 
equipment. 

Write  us  for  further  information  in  reference  to  the  UNIT 
SYSTEM  of  Automatic  Weighing  for  all  package  goods. 

Hoepner  Automatic  Scale  Co. 

1401-1405  W.  Jackson  Blvd.  Chicago,  111. 
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Side  by  side  with  this  industry  the  Netherlands 
conduct  a not  unimportant  trade  in  raw  cacao, 
and  also  in  powdered  cocoa,  and  in  chocolate  in 
all  its  forms. 

In  consequence  of  the  development  of  the  cocoa 
industry,  a considerable  increase  has  occurred 
during  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  quantities  of 
raw  cacao  imported.  The  principal  markets 
hitherto  supplying  the  Netherlands  with  cacao 
have  been  Hamburg,  London,  Liverpool,  Paris, 
Havre,  Bordeaux  and  Lisbon,  but  to  a great  ex- 
tent it  now  comes  straight  from  the  countries 
of  production  (Ecuador,  Venezuela,  Brazil, 
Netherlands  Guiana  or  Surinan,  Trinidad,  the 
other  West  Indies,  and  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies).  The  cacao  produced  by  the  island  of 
Java  always  arrives  direct  through  the  port  of 
Amsterdam,  where  it  is  sold  by  auction.  The 
other  cacao,  too,  is  imported  mainly  through  the 
port  of  Amsterdam,  which  receives  more  than 
double  the  cacao  import  recorded  for  the  port  of 
Rotterdam. 

Only  a part  of  the  production  of  the  Nether- 
lands cocoa  factories  is  consumed  in  the  country 
itself.  A large  quantity  of  powdered  cocoa  and 
of  chocolate  in  every  form  is  exported  abroad. 


FACTS  ABOUT  DOMINICAN  CACAO 
In  describing  the  trade  of  the  Puerto  Plata 
District  of  the  Dominican  Republic  Consul  W.  A. 
Bickers  states  in  regard  to  cacao  that  it  is  by 
far  the  leading  crop  of  the  district  and  the  lead- 
ing source  of  wealth.  Continuing  he  writes : “ At 
present  there  are  about  110,000  acres  in  cacao 
trees,  which  area  has  shown  little  change  for 
many  years.  The  average  production  is  about  400 
pounds  per  acre,  which  speaks  well  for  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  as  the  orchards  are  not  fertil- 
ized or  cultivated.  Many  of  these  orchards  have 
been  bearing  for  50  years  or  more,  and  an  aver- 
age yield  of  nearly  400  pounds  can  not  be  con- 
sidered as  unfavorable  against  yields  of  600  and 
700  pounds  in  other  countries  where  orchards  are 
more  carefully  cultivated.  During  1919  the  crop 
was  above  average  and  over  47,000,000  pounds  of 
cacao  were  marketed,  bringing  an  average  price 
of  about  $0,175  per  pound,  by  far  the  greatest 
money  return  ever  received  from  this  crop  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  Practically  all  the  cacao 
is  exported. 


The  Cocoa  Products  Co.  of  America  has  been 
incorporated  in  Delaware  with  $1,000,000  capital. 
F.  Hokrer  and  J.  A.  Adamson  of  Elmhurst,  L.  I., 
and  Guy  Caborn,  New  York,  are  the  incorpora- 
tors. 


CACAO  IN  TABASCO 


Some  Production  and  Trade  Facts  About 
The  Cacao  of  This  Little  Known 
Mexican  State 


By  Lee  R.  Blohm 
Front.era,  Mexico 

THE  cacao  of  the  State  of  Tabasco,  Mexico, 
though  the  richest  in  flavor  and  nourishing 
qualities  of  all  varieties  in  the  world’s  market, 
is  probably  the  least  known.  This  is  due  partly 
to  its  restricted  area  of  cultivation,  but  chiefly 
to  its  remarkably  high  price  in  comparison  with 
the  South  American  and  East  Indian  product. 
The  city  of  Villahermosa,  the  capital  of  Tabasco, 
is  the  center  of  production  and  the  only  market 
for  the  cacao  beans  in  Mexico.  From  this  city 
the  product  is  shipped  to  Mexico  City  and  Merida, 
Yucatan,  exclusively,  there  being  no  shipments 
abroad. 

The  production  of  cacao  for  1920  in  Tabasco 
is  estimated  at  3,300,000  pounds,  the  largest  crop 
since  1913,  and  the  yield  for  the  coming  year 
promises  to  be  equally  large.  The  price  per 
kilo  (2.2  pounds)  has  varied  in  the  local  market 
during  the  year  from  $0.70  United  States  cur- 
rency during  November  to  twice  that  figure  in 
April  and  May,  the  latter  extraordinarily  high 
quotation  being  due  to  political  disturbances 
which  interfered  with  supply  and  demand.  The 
market  price,  however,  usually  remains  around 
$1.25  per  kilo  throughout  the  year. 

Mexican  cacao,  besides  being  of  superior  quality, 
is  also  far  less  bitter  than  other  varieties.  For 
this  reason  it  requires  less  sugar  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  chocolates  and  bonbons  and  accordingly 
does  not  permit  the  substitution  of  sugar  in  the 
manufacture  of  candies.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
Tabasco  cacao  is  richer  in  fats  and  oils,  it  should 
be  profitable  for  American  manufacturers  to  im- 
port it  for  the  manufacture  of  cocoa  and  choco- 
late as  beverages,  or  even  as  foods,  since  less 
cacao  and  sugar  will  be  required  per  unit  quantity. 

The  native  tree  differs  very  little  from  other 
varieties.  The  beans  are  inclosed  in  a sort  of 
shell,  the  mazorca,  which  must  be  crushed  for 
their  extraction.  The  fleshy  pulp  surrounding  the 
seeds  in  the  mazorca  must  be  washed  out  or 
separated  from  the  beans,  a process  which  entails 
the  chief  expense  in  the  operation  of  harvesting 
the  cacao.  The  beans  are  then  dried  in  the  sun, 
ovens  not  being  in  use. 

Since  only  manual  labor  is  employed  in  the 
cleaning  process,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
possibly  American  manufacturers  could  be  inter- 
ested in  making  a machine  suitable  for  this 
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KNOWN  HIGH  QUALITY 

The  reputation  of 

Baker’s  Cocoa 
and  Chocolate 


REG.  U.  S. 
PAT.  OFF. 


preparations  for 
flavor,  purity  and 
excellence  is  such 
that  they  are  the 
favorites  with 
consumers  and 
are  easily  sold. 


WALTER  BAKER  & CO.,  Ltd. 

Established  1780  Dorchester,  Mass. 


m cocoa 


-a 

i 


; 


IN  BARRELS  AND  DRUMS 

Also  packed  in  tins  under  your 

Private  Label 

We  make  American  and  Dutch 
Process  Cocoa 

Write  for  our  Latest  Price  List 
State  Style  of  Packing  and 
Quantity  Required  Annually. 

Tell  us  where  you  saw  this 
Advertisement. 

AMBROSIA  CHOCOLATE  CO. 

331-333-335  FIFTH  AVE. 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  CHOCOLATE  AND  COCOA 
MANUFACTURERS 


■ 


JOHN  CLARKE  & CO. 

BROKERS  IN 

COCOA  BEANS 

135  FRONT  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Special  sampling  and  shipping  facilities,  insuring  good  service  in  qualities  and 
deliveries.  Regular  Weekly  Market  Reports  mailed  on  application 


SEYMOUR  & PECK  WOODEN  SHIPPING  DRUMS 

' ° r-  ■ ) 

/©  _ 

Are  Standard  Containers  for 

1 Coffee,  Sugar,  Spices  I 

i 

Cocoa,  Flour,  Candy,  Etc. 

L jt 

'U  • | ™ 

Manufactured  by 

SEYMOUR  & PECK  COMPANY 

New  York:  5001  Woolworth  Bldg.  Chicago:  917  W.  20th  PI.  1 

45  years  of  continuous  service  to  the  coffee  trade 

L a 

L / 
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work,  thereby  cheapening  the  process  of  extract- 
ing and  drying  the  beans.  In  this  way  the  export 
price  could  be  reduced  to  the  point  where  the 
product  would  be  within  the  reach  of  American 
buyers. 


QUALITY  OF  NIGERIAN  COCOA 
An  analysis  of  eleven  samples  of  husked  cacao 
beans,  collected  and  prepared  by  slightly  different 
methods,  are  anonymously  reported  in  the  “ Bul- 
letin of  the  Imperial  Institute,”  17,  289-94  (1919). 
The  following  values  were  found : Moisture, 
4.5  to  5.3  per  cent;  total  alkaloids,  1.29  to  1.80 
per  cent;  fat,  49.4  to  53.5  per  cent;  ash,  2.6  to 
3.0  per  cent. 

The  two  samples  that  were  the  best  of  the 
series  were  prepared  after  fermentation  for  7 
days  9 hours,  and  6 days,  respectively. — Trigg. 


COCOA  POWDER  ADULTERATED. 

( Special  Correspondence.  ) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  20,  1920.— The  Bu- 
reau of  Chemistry,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
has  just  announced  that  a quantity  of  an  un- 
labeled article  which  was  invoiced  as  cocoa 
powder  and  was  alleged  to  have  been  shipped  by 
Leon  Henry,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  has  been  adjudged 
as  having  been  adulterated  with  an  excessive 
amount  of  cocoa  shells  and  to  have  been  mis- 
branded. The  defendant  plead  guilty  and  was 
fined  $25.— B.  R.  W. 


BRAZIL  CACAO  GROWERS  ORGANIZE 
(Special  Correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  15,  1920. — A commu- 
nication recently  received  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  from  R.  M.  Connell,  assistant  trade 
commissioner  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  states  that  the 
Associaco  dos  Agricultores  de  Cacao,  founded  in 
1918  in  Bahia,  has  organized  in  the  capital  of 
Bahia,  Sao  Salvador,  the  Syndicato  dos  Agricul- 
tores de  Cacao  (Syndicate  of  Cacao  Cultivators) 
for  the  purpose  of  fostering  the  development  of 
that  industry,  perfecting  its  products,  promoting 
the  acquisition  of  all  material  and  necessary  ma- 
chinery for  the  culture  of  the  fields,  and  protect- 
ing the  interests  of  its  associates. 


A cooperative  society  of  limited  responsibility, 
known  as  the  Credito  Rural  de  Cacao,  with  its 
headquarters  in  the  city  of  Sao  Salvador,  was  also 
constituted  in  general  assembly  on  August  2, 
1919.  In  addition  to  other  activities  this  society 
expects  to  establish  an  information  service  on 
world  market  cacao  quotations,  its  stock  and  ten- 
dencies.— B.  W.  R. 


CACAO-SHELLS  AS  HORSE-FEED 
An  analysis  of  a batch  of  cacao-shell  powder, 
used  as  a constituent  of  horse-feed,  showed  1.09 
per  cent,  theobromine  and  9.36  per  cent,  fatty 
substances.  Poisoning  of  the  horses  eating  the 
food  is  ascribed  to  the  high  percentage  of  theo- 
bromine by  F.  Rothea  in  the  “ Bulletin  des 
Sciences  Pharmacologiques,”  27,  55-6  (1920).  It 
would  appear  that  untreated  cacao  shells  are  unfit 
food  for  animals. — Trigg. 


NEW  COCOA  BROKERAGE  STARTED 
S.  T.  Smith,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  cocoa 
department  of  Seggerman  Bros.,  Inc.,  New  York, 
has  started  in  business  on  his  own,  to  deal  in 
cocoa  beans  and  their  by-products,  on  a broker- 
age basis,  with  offices  at  4 Cedar  street,  New 
York. 


RECEIVER  FOR  OPLER  BROS. 

George  A.  Lewfis  has  been  appointed  receiver 
for  Opler  Bros.,  Inc.,  New  York.  It  is  stated 
that  the  firm’s  liabilities  are  about  $350,000,  of 
which  $200,000  are  understood  to  be  secured  and 
that  the  assets,  under  present  conditions,  amount 
to  $25,000. 


Trade  Mark  Service 

We  Have  Standardized  the  Business 

Can  You  Read  Your 
Titles  Clear  ? 

— Inquire  of — 

Trade  Mark  Title  Co. 

Established  1905 

FT.  WAYNE,  IND. 

Washington,  D.  C.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ARCHIBALD  & LEWIS  CO. 

Importers  and  Grinders 

SPICES,  SEEDS  AND  HERBS 

Three  Hundred  percent  increase  in  our  business  is  proof  of  the  striking  superiority  of  our  goods. 
Quality  assures  success.  We  have  solved  the  quality  problem  for  others.  Let  us  co-operate  with  you. 

18  DESBROSSES  STREET  Established  1890  NEW  YORK 
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H Hamstra  & Co 

IM  SORTERS 

:aco  & grand  rapids 


luimmuiiiiuiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiuiimiuiuiiauauiiiiiiiiinmiiiuiiuuiiuiuuiiiuiuuiuuuuuiimi 

An  economic  lesson  devel- 
oped by  the  War  is  cocoa 
packed  in  cartons;  will 
keep  equally  as  good  as  tin 
— and  cheaper. 


laiiuuiuamaauniiaiiuauaniiiiiiui 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

W.  H.  BAKER,  Inc. 


RED  HOOK 

NEW  YORK 


WINCHESTER 
V A. 


uiiiiuuimiimumiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiimiiiuiiuuHmiiiiiiiiiiiumiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiimmHi 


Pioneer  Builders  of 

CANNING  m PACKAGING  MACHINERY 


For  weighing,  filling  and  capping 
square  or  round  containers  or  cartons 


Guaranteed  speed  of  100  per  minute.  Any  packagf 
four  years  practical  experience. 


any  product.  Thirty- 


6761  Vernon  Avenue 


C.  T.  Small  Manufacturing  Co. 


St.  Louis 


PUREST  AND  BEST  BAKING  POWDERS 

Cream  of  Tartar  and  Pure  Phosphate 

Buyers  Private? Brands  at  Attractive  Prices 

Also  High  Grade  Cocoas  under  Private  Brands 

MANHATTAN  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  264  Spring  St.,  New  York 


“EXACT  WEIGHT”  Scales  represent 
NINE  PARTS  SCALES  AND  ONE  PART 
UNSKILLED  LABOR.  Any  fool  can 
draw  a straight  line  with  a rule. 

Skilled,  experienced  operators  can  pro- 
duce accurate  weights  on  ordinary  scales. 

The  Smith  Scale  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


BALL  GRINDING  COMPANY 

710  OAK  STREET,  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 

Grinders  of  Rolls  and  Concaves  of  Coffee 
Grinding  Machines  ; cones  of  Peanut 
Butter  Grinding  Machines  ; Meat  Slicer 
Knives;  Sausage  Mill  Knives  and  Plates; 
Printers’  Paper  Knives. 
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FOR  BETTER  DELIVERY  METHODS 

A department  for  discussion  of  delivery  problems,  designed  to 
be  of  real  help  to  present  and  prospective  users  of  motor  trucks 
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ONE  WAY  TO  CUT  COSTS 


How  a Large  Retail  Food  Distributer, 
Who  Used  Thirteen  Motor  Trucks, 
Reduced  Delivery  Expenses 

\Y7HEN  a customer  in  our  self-serve  grocery 
” store  pays  10  cents  additional  to  have  her 
purchases  delivered,  anyone  acquainted  with 
ordinary  delivery  costs  is  likely  to  be  sur- 
prised, states  John  Mench,  managing  director  of 
the  Duffy-Powers  Co.,  in  a recent  issue  of 
“ System.”  Continuing,  Mr.  Mench  writes : 

“ Only  10  cents,”  is  frequently  asked.  “ But 
that  does  not  cover  the  cost  of  delivery.’’ 

“ Oh  yes  it  does,”  we  are  able  to  tell  him — 
“ covers  it  completely.” 

It  used  to  cost  us  much  more  than  10  cents 
every  time  one  of  our  delivery  men  stopped  at  a 
house;  but  about  a year  ago  I decided  that  de- 
livery costs  were  too  high  and  set  out  to  cut  them. 
There  is,  after  all,  only  one  way  to  cut  anything, 
whether  cloth  or  timber  or  expenses,  and  that  is 
to  set  up  a measuring  rule  and  top  off  everything 
that  goes  beyond  the  mark.  We  decided  what 
the  correct  figure  on  delivery  costs  should  be; 
then  I arbitrarily  cut  the  allowed  expenses  to  that 
amount,  beginning  on  the  very  day  the  decision 
was  made. 

If  the  manager  is  right  in  his  first  judgment 
that  the  activity  is  costing  too  much,  the  labor 
force  will  learn  to  accomplish  with  the  remaining 
apparatus  the  same  service  as  before. 

Securing  Employe  Interest 
The  best  means  of  getting  people  busy  is  to 
make  action  profitable  to  the  individuals  con- 
cerned. On  the  day  I cut  the  appropriation  for 
deliveries,  therefore,  I called  in  the  trucking 
superintendent  who  had  been  getting  $35  a week 
and  boosted  him  to  a salary  of  $3,000  a year.  At 
the  same  time  I told  him  that  he  would  get  his 
salary  so  long  as  he  ran  the  department  on  or 
under  the  new  appropriation,  but  that  if  at  the 
end  of  the  one  month  he  could  not  deliver  service 
on  that  appropriation  his  job  would  automatically 
terminate.  I asked  him  whether  he  could  do  it. 
He  said  he  was  strong  for  his  new  job,  and  would 
earn  it  or  break  something.  So  we  got  together 


to  make  a survey  and  to  do  a little  figuring.  We 
both  made  the  survey,  and  I let  him  do  the  figur- 
ing. 

The  First  Move  in  Reduction 

We  had  had  13  trucks  and  a garage  to  keep 
them  in ; also  a horse  and  two  wagons  in  a rented 
barn.  Following  the  truck  superintendent’s  fig- 
ures, the  next  day  I cut  the  number  of  trucks  in 
use  to  7 and  sold  the  horse  and  wagons.  The 
trucking  superintendent  turned  half  of  his  men 
over  to  the  employment  manager  for  use  as 
porters  and  elevator  men.  To  the  remainder  of 
his  men  he  passed  on  some  of  the  selfish  bene- 
fits it  was  assumed  they  would  thereafter  earn,  in 
the  shape  of  increased  wages  plus  a bonus. 

We  now  do  our  delivery  with  7 trucks  instead 
of  13,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  number  of  our 
deliveries  has  increased  two-thirds.  The  other 
day,  in  view  of  the  increased  business,  I offered 
the  superintendent  another  truck.  He  refused  it, 
saying  he  didn’t  need  it — for  we  are  giving  our 
customers  high-grade  service  without  it.  This 
man,  promoted  by  the  hair  of  his  head  and  with 
responsibility  thrust  upon  him,  kept  his  job  and 
he  is  earning  his  salary. 

Paper  Baskets  Work  Economies 

There  are  a great  many  problems  in  the  physi- 
cal work  of  delivering  which  call  for  the  use  of 
brains.  For  example:  our  drivers  use  paper 
baskets  for  delivery  groups  of  packages.  The 
paper  baskets  are  easier  to  handle  than  wooden 
baskets  or  boxes,  and  when  empty  they  collapse 
and  take  up  practically  no  room  in  the  truck  as 
it  continues  on  its  way  to  other  deliveries.  The 
wooden  box  takes  up  just  as  much  space,  empty 
or  full,  and  during  that  half  of  the  time  that  it  is 
empty  it  is  a nuisance  to  the  delivery  man. 

We  give  the  driver  1 cent  for  each  paper 
basket  he  returns  to  the  store  in  good  condition. 
All  the  baskets  come  back — none  of  thepi  now 
remain  behind  at  the  house  with  the  bundles  as 
they  used  to.  They  are  handled  carefully,  to  keep 
them  in  good  condition.  So  our  baskets  return 
to  be  used  again  and  again,  until  they  are  worn 
out.  The  drivers  can  earn  at  least  10  cents  on 
each  basket  during  its  life  of  about  10  deliveries. 
4So  we  get  less  expense  and  the  driver  gets  a 
good  bonus. 
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P AC RAID 


They  Insure  Quick  and  Reliable  Deliveries 


That  problem  of  quick  and  depend- 
able deliveries,  so  vital  to  success  in 
the  tea  and  coffee  business,  is  posi- 
tively solved  by  Packard  trucks,  by 
the  service  they  invariably  give  and 
the  savings  they  continually  effect. 

The  General  Wholesale  Grocery 
Company,  of  Baltimore,  found  this 
to  be  true. 

A careful  study  of  its  delivery 
problem  resulted  in  standardization 
on  Packard  trucks.  A fleet  of  six  is 
now  in  operation  — five  ED’s  and 


one  EC.  In  the  city,  these  trucks 
make  two  trips  of  approximately  20 
miles  daily,  averaging  thirty  stops. 
Their  suburban  trips  include  points 
more  than  fifty  miles  distant  from 
Baltimore. 

The  dependable  and  low-cost-per- 
ton-mile  service  that  this  fleet  gives 
is  standard  and  consistent  with 
Packard  trucks.  It  has  its  source  in 
correct  engineering,  painstaking 
manufacture,  and  exact  specification 
to  the  job. 


PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY  • DETROIT 

Clsh  the  man  ‘who  owns  one 
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Each  truck  driver’s  record  for  service  to  cus- 
tomers is  also  gone  over  periodically.  Every  six 
months  a committee  consisting  of  the  truck 
superintendent,  the  store  manager,  and  one  or 
two  department  heads  goes  over  the  records  and 
gives  each  driver  a bonus  of  $1  for  each  week 
during  which  he  has  not  made  an  unreasonable 
number  of  wrong  deliveries  or  other  errors. 

There  is  no  predetermined  allowance  of  mis- 
takes, as  that  would  be  unjust  to  both  the  drivers 
and  the  store — some  mistakes  in  deliveries  are 
the  fault  of  the  customers  who  gave  us  the  ad- 
dresses. But  the  possible  bonus  of  $26  every  half 
year  is  a sufficient  inducement  to  keep  before  the 
drivers  the  importance  and  value  of  care. 

The  department  chiefs  on  the  truckers’  bonus 
committee  are  not  the  same  persons  from  month 
to  month,  but  are  selected  from  different  depart- 
ments each  month.  Thus  we  get  sincere  views 
on  the  efficiency  of  our  delivery  service  directly 
from  the  various  departments  the  sales  of  which 
are  delivered  by  the  truckmen.  Often  depart- 
ment heads  will  not  complain  about  a service  con- 
dition on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  their  official 
job  to  do  so;  but  when  they  are  called  upon  to 
be  members  of  this  committee,  they  sit  in  judg- 
ment. 

A Service  Program 

We  give  what  I think  is  an  excellent  delivery 
service.  It  is  not  so  fast  as  the  service  from 
some  other  companies;  but  speed  is  not  so  im- 
portant an  element  of  service  as  is  usually  sup- 
posed. What  a ’customer  wants  is  to  know  that 
the  goods  will  be  at  her  house  when  we  promise 
them.  We  make  it  a practise  never  to  tell  a cus- 
tomer that  her  goods  will  be  delivered  on  the 
same  day  that  they  are  purchased — what  we  say  is 
that  the  goods  will  be  at  her  home  on  or  before 
the  following  noon.  Then  they  are  always  de- 
livered hours  before  the  promise  runs  out — 
usually,  in  fact,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  they 
are  purchased.  When  they  arrive  ahead  of  the 
promised  time  the  customer  is  surprised  and 
glad.  Consequently,  we  have  a reputation  of  giv- 
ing better  service  than  we  promise.  We  are 
credited,  in  fact,  with  giving  quicker  service  than 
some  other  stores  in  the  city  which  actually  ex- 
ceed our  speed.  The  difference  is  that  we  meet 
our  promises  in  mighty  near  100%  of  the  cases, 
instead  of  having  a percentage  of  what  the  cus- 
tomer considers  tardiness. 

Meanwhile  we  have  had  the  advantage  of 
greater  time  in  which  to  sort  and  route  our  bun- 
dles and  we  sort  them  into  large  delivery  groups 
so  that  our  trucks  deliver  more  packages  for 
every  mile  they  travel,  and  our  expenses  are  con- 
sequently less  on  each  bundle. 


OBITUARY 


James  Guthrie  Shaw 

James  Guthrie  Shaw,  senior  partner  of  Thurs- 
ton & Braidich,  vanilla  bean  importing  house, 
New  York,  died  December  29,  in  his  sixty-second 
year.  He  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  a son,  and  two  daughters. 
Mr.  Shaw  was  a member  of  several  prominent 
clubs,  a trustee  of  the  City  Savings  Bank  of 
Brooklyn,  and  a member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  of  the  Mer- 
chants’ Association  of  New  York,  and  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 


Gustavus  G.  Henry 

Gustavus  G.  Henry,  vice-president  of  the 
Adams-Henry  Company,  San  Diego,  Calif., 
wholesale  dealer  in  teas,  coffees,  and  spices,  died 
December  16.  Mr.  Henry  was  born  in  Chillico- 
the,  Mo.,  eighty-six  years  ago,  locating  in  San 
Diego  in  1911.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  three 
sons  and  two  daughters. 


Jose  Esteban  Gonzales 
Jose  Esteban  Gonzales,  candidate  for  the  pres- 
idency of  Nicaragua,  and  known  in  his  country 
as  the  Nicaraguan  coffee  king,  died  December  17 
on  his  coffee  estate,  “ La  Palmera,”  in  Managua. 
He  was  well  known  in  business  circles  in  the 
United  States. 


Frank  C.  Rex 

Frank  C.  Rex,  president  of  the  Canister  Com- 
pany of  New  Jersey,  died  December  13  at  his 
home  in  Reading,  Pa.,  after  a year’s  illness  with 
cancer.  He  was  48  years  of  age.  His  early 
business  career  included  association  with  the 
Austin  Nichols  Company  and  the  Canister  Com- 
pany. Leaving  the  latter  company  he  operated 
a large  pecan  plantation  in  Georgia,  but  was  re- 
called to  the  Canister  Company  in  1916  when  it 
became  bankrupt.  As  manager  under  the  re- 
ceiver he  put  the  business  on  a going  basis,  and 
as  a reward  was  taken  into  partnership.  When 
attacked  by  cancer  a year  ago,  he  began  to  teach 
his  subordinates  how  to  run  the  company’s  affairs 
against  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Rex  leaves  a 
widow  and  a daughter. 


PITHY  TRADE  NOTES 
The  National  Grocery  Company,  Newark,  N.  J., 
has  increased  its  capital  from  $3,500,000  to  $5,500,- 
000. 

The  total  yield  of  the  peanut  crop  of  Alabama 
is  now  estimated  at  8,832,000  bushels,  an  increase 
of  2,152,000  bushels  over  last  year. 
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PACK  IT  IN  CARTONS 

Lithographed  and  Printed  Cartons 

for 

COFFEE-TEA— SPICE— BAKING 
SODA-FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 
RICE-ETC. 


Ship  it  in  Corrugated  Cases 

Regular  Slotted  Cases 

Partitions  and  Pads 

Multicolor  Printing 

THE  ROCHESTER  FOLDING  BOX  CO. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

“ Where  10  Million  Boxes  Are  Made  a Day” 


Our  1921  Schedule  of 

PRICES 

On  Plain  and  Decorated 

TIN  CONTAINERS 

Is  Surprisingly  Low 

Send  Us  Your  Inquiries  for 
Large  and  Small  Quantities 

FEDERAL  TIN  CO.,  Inc. 

Charles  and  Barre  Streets  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Representative , Chicago  District, 

SPALDING  BROS.,  20  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 
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| TEA  AND  COFFEE  PREMIUM  TRADE  | 

| €[  A department  devoted  to  the  interests  of  users  of  Premiums,  | 

Advertising  Specialties  and  Novelties  in  these  trades.  | 
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BENEFITS  OF  PREMIUM  GIVING 


The  Soundness  of  the  System  as  an  Adver- 
tising Principle  in  Present-Day 
Merchandising* 

By  Esten  W.  Porter 
New  York 

PREMIUM  advertising  benefits  all  along  the 
line — the  manufacturer,  in  an  increased  and 
steady  demand  for  his  goods;  the  retailer,  in  a 
quick  movement  of  the  goods  from  his  shelves 
and  constant  patronage  of  his  customers;  the 
customer,  because  through  the  enterprise  and 
generosity  of  the  manufacturer  he  receives  tan- 
gible value  in  excess  of  the  worth  of  the  article 
purchased. 

Such  products  are  competition-proof.  The  good 
will  of  the  consumer  is  a most  important  asset. 
The  most  lavish  expenditure  of  money  for  space 
in  newspaper,  magazine  and  billboard  cannot  pry 
them  loose. 

Personal  Touch  and  Interest 
Another  strong  point  about  premium  advertis- 
ing is  that  it  brings  the  customer  into  personal 
touch  with  the  manufacturer.  This  forms  a very 
important  link  in  the  chain  of  success.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  premium,  the  average  manufacturer 
rarely  learns  the  name  of  a single  user  of  his 
goods.  To  the  purchaser  he  is  non-existent. 

But  the  manufacturer  who  gives  premiums  is  a 
real  personality  to  the  people  who  buy  his  brands. 
Even  when  it  is  a large  corporation  that  gives 
the  premiums,  the  personal  contact  and  interest 
are  there. 

We  are  daily  receiving  letters  expressing  thanks 
for  the  premiums  received,  telling  how  much  they 
appreciate  them  and  declaring  their  purpose  to 
continue  to  purchase  the  brands  with  which  they 
were  received.  Frequently  pictures  of  the  baby 
are  enclosed.  All  such  letters  are  courteously 
and  sympathetically  answered. 

Only  the  other  day  a fond  mother  in  Provi- 


•Excerpts  from  an  address  delivered  at  a conven- 
tion of  sales  and  advertising  men  in  New  York  by  the 
president  of  the  Premium  Service  Co. 


dence,  R.  I.,  to  whom  a premium  had  been  sent  in 
exchange  for  Lever  Brothers  Company’s  Welcome 
Soap  wrappers,  wrote  a letter  addressed  to  “ Mr. 
Lever,”  in  which  she  enclosed  an  alleged  “ poem  ” 
composed  by  her  nine-year-old  son,  setting  forth 
the  Wonders  of  Welcome  Soap  and  the  high 
quality  of  Welcome  premiums. 

Any  manufacturer  is  glad  to  give  a discount 
to  a quantity  buyer.  After  all,  the  steady  cus- 
tomer, the  consumer  who  is  loyal  to  a brand,  is  a 
“ quantity  buyer  ” and  is  entitled  to  some  con- 
sideration over  the  occasional  purchaser.  It  is 
only  the  steady  customer  that  gets  the  premiums 
and  it  surely  is  worth  all  it  costs  to  have  the 
loyalty  of  such  customers. 

Manufacturers  insure  their  buildings,  their  ma- 
chinery, their  stock,  but  do  they  insure  their  busi- 
ness? How  can  they  feel  reasonably  sure  that 
their  trade  of  today  will  be  theirs  tomorrow? 
The  premium  plan  will  give  this  assurance,  for 
the  very  “ sum  and  substance  ” of  it  is  continuous 
buying — and  this  continuous  buying  will  make  a 
wonderful  difference  in  the  total  sales — such  a 
difference,  in  fact,  that  the  premium  plan,  intelli- 
gently used,  will  not  increase  the  cost  of  doing 
business  but  really  lessen  it. 

Various  Methods 

Some  concerns  give  premiums  to  consumers 
only,  others  to  retailers  only,  others  to  salesmen 
only  and  still  others  to  retailers,  consumers  and 
salesmen.  The  value  of  the  coupon  or  other 
token  given  with  a sale  (or  with  any  particular 
article  or  package)  is  determined  by  each  con- 
cern according  to  the  percentage  to  be  shared 
with  its  customers. 

Facts  are  stubborn  things,  and  it  is  a fact  that 
the  public  are  intensely  interested  in  premiums. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  to  be  successful  there 

iPWiP  POLISHES  ANY  METAL 
OR  GLASS  SURFACE 

Write  today  for  our  Special  Offer 
to  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade 

ECLIPSE  MFG.  COMPANY 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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To  Members  of  the  National  Coffee  Roasters  Association 


A good  Chinaware  premium  will  move  your 
Coffee  faster  than  cut  prices.  Get  samples  and 
prices  from  the  World’s  most  modern  Pottery. 

THE  LIMOGES  CHINA  COMPANY 

SEBRING OHIO 

W.  I.  GAHRIS,  President 


A PREMIUM 

Dear  to  the  Heart  of  the  Housewife 


Combination  Percolator  and  Teapot  is  orna- 
mental panelled  design.  Two  quart,  nine  cup 
capacity.  Perfect  in  operation  and  workman- 
ship. Pure  aluminum,  heavy  gauge,  with  strong 
effective  percolating  device.  Designed  for  trade 
promotion  in  connection  with  high  grade  teas 
and  coffees.  Samples  submitted  for  the  ap- 
proval of  any  rated  concern. 

ALUMINUM  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT  “A”  LaGrange,  Illinois 


OYER  THIRTY  YEARS  AGO 

we  began  originating  special  advertis- 
ing plans  for  the  TEA  & COFFEE 
TRADE  and  we  have  kept  everlasting- 
ly at  it. 

TODAY  we  offer  one  of  the  most 
attractive  low  priced  plans  ever  con- 
ceived. 

A SUCCESSFUL  PLAN  being  used 
by  SUCCESSFUL  DEALERS. 

Chinaware  as  an  advertising  Medium 
will  bring  greater  results  today  than 
ever  before. 

Write  today  for  full  particulars 
PROMPT  DELIVERIES 

THE  SEBRING  POTTERY  CO. 

Est.  1887 

Charles  L.  Sebring,  Pres.  Sebring,  Ohio 
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must  be  no  camouflage  about  the  affair.  It  must 
be  on  the  level.  The  articles  given  away  must  be 
first-class  and  guaranteed  to  satisfy — the  offer 
should  be  as  liberal  as  profits  will  permit,  but 
the  manufacturer  should  guard  against  making 
the  offer  so  large  that  it  might  in  time  become 
burdensome.  The  offer  should  be  made  on  a ba- 
sis that  the  more  given  away,  the  better  it  is 
liked.  It  is  the  cumulative  feature,  the  continuous 
buying,  that  makes  the  proposition  effective. 


COFFEE  RR.  RATES  PROTESTED 
(From  Staff  Correspondent) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan  5,  1921. — The  Mac- 
gowan  Coffee  Co.,  Jackson,  Miss.,  has  filed  a 
complaint  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission against  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  and 
other  systems,  asking  for  reasonable  freight  rates 
and  reparation.  The  complaint  states  that  prior 
to  January  1,  1919,  the  rates  on  coffee  from  New 
Orleans  to  Jackson  were  29  cents  per  100  pounds 
in  carload  lots  and  44  cents  per  100  pounds  for 
smaller  shipments,  and  that  since  that  date  the 
rates  have  been  increased  to  54  cents  per  100 
pounds  in  carload  lots  and  59}4  cents  per  100 
pounds  in  less  than  carload  lots.  The  complaint 
states  that  the  prevailing  rates  are  unjust  and 
asks  for  a hearing  by  the  Commission. — Lamm. 


66  KITCHENETTE  ” 


Aluminum  Cooker 


46  THE 


The  premium  that  has 
made  good 


HANDLE 

STAYS 


One  5 quart  Swiss  Sauce 
Pan  with  cover  and  de- 
tachable ebonized  wood 
handle;  one  4 quart  Cas- 
serole Inset,  with  Cast 
Aluminum  side  handles ; 
one  2 quart  Strainer  pan 
(optional.) 


COLD  ” 


The  Geo.  H.  Bowman  Co. 

Aluminum,  Specialists 
224-228  Euclid  Ave. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Write 

for 

catalog 
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ALUMINUM  UTENSILS  FOR 
PREMIUMS 


OUR  3 PIECE  COMBINATION 
COOKER 

Made  in  1,  2 and  3 Qt.  Sizes 

Write  us  about  your  requirements. 
A beautiful  celluloid  5 in.  pocket  rule  is 
yours  for  the  asking. 

STERLING  ALUMINUM  CO. 

Manufacturer  of  Aluminum 
Kitchen  Utensils 

ERIE,  PA. 


Coffee  Post  Cards 


Three  color  cards  showing  coffee 
culture  and  preparation  around  the 
world,  with  descriptive  text  on 
each  card  and  space  for  adver- 
tisement. 

We  have  a comparatively 
small  quantity  of  these  attractive 
cards  on  hand,  and  will  sell  the 
lot  at  a low  figure.  These  cards 
constitute  an  exceptional  educa- 
tional advertisement  for  coffee 
and  will  help  any  packer  in- 
crease his  prestige  and  sales. 
Samples*  and  prices  upon  re- 
quest. 

The  Tea  and  Coffee 
Trade  Journal 

79  Wall  Street  New  York 


A Buyer ’s  Market 

Merchandise  with  a premium  in- 
ducement always  has  the  buyer’s 
preference  in  a buyer’s  market. 

Do  your  products  carry  Sales  Insur- 
ance to  keep  consumers  buying  your 
brands  instead  of  others  during  the 
dull  season? 

The  Premium  Inducement  will  do 
this  without  fail  when  there  isn’t  any 
striking  difference  in  price  and 
quality. 

There  are  many  lines  of  merchandise 
which  lose  their  identity  at  time  of 
consumption.  Premiums  are  particu- 
larly valuable  for  such. 

Our  Premium  Service 

does  not  require  the  purchase  of  cou- 
pons or  trading  stamps,  nor  the  carry- 
ing of  premiums.  It  involves  no  de- 
tail. It  is  “ Good-Will  ” advertising. 
It  helps  the  dealer  move  the  goods. 

A Few  of  Our  Clients 

Lever  Brothers  Company 
The  J.  B.  Williams  Company 
Nestles  Food  Company 
Sheffield  Milk  Company 
Young-Mahood  Company 
Stokes  Coffee  Company 

Our  booklet,  “ The  Why  of  Premium 
Giving,”  mailed  free  on  request. 


The  Premium  Service  Company,  Inc. 

Esten  W.  Porter,  President 

50  and  52  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 
Telephone  1130-1131  Franklin 
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! THE  PRACTICAL  RETAIL  GROCER  I 

= 3 

<1  A department  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  problems  which  vex  retailers; 
telling  how  to  arrange,  display  and  sell  goods;  how  to  systematize;  how  to 
advertise;  how  to  obtain  the  maximum  efficiency  in  the  grocery  business. 


WINDOW  DISPLAYS  THAT  SELL 


Striking  Use  of  Show  Windows  by  Tea, 
Coffee  and  Grocery  Merchants  in  Dif- 
ferent Parts  of  the  Country 

By  W.  B.  Stoddard 

rT'HE  S.  J.  Wines  Coffee  Co.,  San  Diego,  Cal, 
* is  one  of  the  modern  business  concerns  that 
realizes  what  an  important  part  window  decora- 


A California  Trade  Winning  Window 


tions  play  in  attracting  attention  to  one’s  line. 
Recently  they  had  a couple  of  trims  made  entirely 
from  their  own  products. 

The  first  trim  showed  a floor  covered  with 
green  coffee  berries.  In  the  centre  was  a three- 
foot  square  made  of  brown  ground  coffee,  and 
in  the  centre  of  this  was  a large  shamrock  made 
of  the  green  coffee  berries — a very  effective  St. 
Patrick  day  window. 

The  second  display  had  a similar  groundwork 
of  green  coffee  berries  and  in  the  centre  was  a 
large  ledger  laid  open — the  open  pages  being 
formed  of  sheets  of  white  cardboard,  and  the 
edges  of  brown  ground  coffee.  On  the  pages  was 
printed:  “Good  Coffee — A Morning  Necessity,” 
and  “ Good  Coffee — An  Evening  Pleasure.”  On 
the  wall  was  a large  pen  and  ink  sketch  showing 
a young  man  of  energetic  appearance,  and  be- 


neath it  was  printed : “ He  Feels  Like  Working 

Now— It’s  His  Coffee.” 

They  had  a cut  made  of  this  picture  which  they 
ran  in  the  newspapers  with  the  following  catchy 
advertisement : 


He  Feels  Like  Working  Now — It’s  His 
Coffee 

If  you’re  a coffee  lover, 

It’s  time  you  did  discover 
The  brand  that,  soon  as  tried,  will  make  a 
friend; 

Its  fragrance  is  inviting, 

Its  flavor  is  delighting, 

It’s  our  latest  “ Perfect  ” coffee — newest 
blend. 

He  is  in  high  spirits,  full  of  pep,  with 
extra  energy.  Ready  for  work  he  is,  but 
looking  for  lunch  time  and  dinner  just  the 
same — so  as  to  sip  more  of  his  favorite 
coffee,  which  wifey  makes  sc  well. 

YOU  GET  IT  AT 

S.  J.  Wines  Coffee  Co. 


Their  advertising  in  the  street  cars  was  equally 
striking  and  effective.  The  card  was  red,  with  a 
big  black  circle  in  the  centre.  In  small  black  let- 
ters in  one  corner  was  the  phrase  “ It  Hits  the 
Spot,”  and  in  red  letters  on  the  black  circle  was 
printed  : “ Wines  ‘ Perfect  ’ Coffee.” 


CONDITIONAL  BARGAIN  OFFER 
This  is  a plan  for  inducing  people  to  buy  more 
goods  in  order  to  get  a special  price  on  some- 
thing else.  Make  it  a rule,  for  example,  that  on 
every  Friday  there  will  be  a number  of  special 
items  of  stock  scattered  through  the  store  on 
which  a conditional  special  price  will  be  made. 
The  price  is  cut  in  the  following  manner.  Each 
item  is  conspicuously  displayed  and  on  it  is 
placed  a card  reading  something  like  this : 
“ Regular  price  50^.  Our  price  today  with  $2 
worth  of  other  goods,  19^.  “ Of  course  the  prices 
are  made  to  suit  the  case.  Since  these  bargains 
are  not  specifically  advertised,  the  knowledge  that 
every  Friday  there  are  numbers  of  such  offers 
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There  is  satisfaction 
in  every  cup  of 

Weir’s  Red 
Ribbon  Coffee 


It  is  a good  brand  to  push 


Packed  by 

W.  Weir  & Co.,  Inc. 

New  York 


Weir's  Red  Ribbon  Coffee 


No.  £9311.  Rapid  Grinder 
Hopper  Capacity  5 lbs. 
Floor  space  37  x 22%  in. 
Height  63y2  in. 


UNIVERSAL 

Electkic  Coffee  Mills 

Practically  everyone  likes  good 
coffee.  People  will  go  out  of  their 
way  to  the  store  that  sells  it,  and 
they  incidentally  buy  other  things. 
Coffee  freshly  ground  in  a UNI- 
VERSAL Mill  is  more  satisfac- 
tory to  your  trade  and  more  profit- 
able to  yourself  than  canned  coffee. 

It  makes  for  paying  staying  trade. 

Order  from  Your  Jobber 

TRADE  ^UNIVERSAL}  mark 

LANDERS,  FRARY  &■  CLARK 

NEW  BRITAIN  CONNECTICUT 
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in  the  store  may  lead  people  to  come  out  of 
curiosity.  It  will  increase  the  returns  to  ad- 
vertise the  plan. 

MAIL  ORDER  COMPETITION 


How  Chambers  of  Commerce  Organiza- 
tions Help  Grocers  Keep  Their 
Trade  at  Home 

By  C.  B.  Brown 
Washington,  D.  C. 

r"P  HE  adoption  of  modern  business  methods  is 
a matter  of  education.  Accordingly  many 
chambers  of  commerce  as  a part  of  their  retail 
trade  extension  work  have  conducted  Merchants’ 
Institutes.  A competent  man  who  is  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  problems  and  methods  of  modern 
retail  merchandising  is  obtained  to  direct  the 
institute,  which  usually  lasts  one  week  and  the 
costs  of  which  are  covered  by  the  participating 
merchants.  The  director  in  charge  of  the  insti- 
tute addresses  the  merchants  each  day  during 
the  week,  and  also  holds  personal  conferences 
with  individual  merchants.  In  some  cases  the 
director  will  visit  the  store  of  any  merchant  who 
desires  a survey  of  his  business  or  any  particular 
part  of  it.  Special  meetings  may  be  held  for  the 
benefit  of  sales  persons  of  the  various  stores. 
The  institute  in  many  cases  includes  an  exhibit 
of  business  books,  charts,  reports,  accounting 
forms,  photographs  of  window  displays,  etc. 

The  chambers  of  commerce  of  Attleboro, 
Mass.,  Chester,  S.  C.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  and 
Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  have  conducted  merchants’ 
institutes. 

Co-operative  Advertising 
To  compete  with  mail  order  houses  the  retail 
merchant  members  of  some  commercial  organiza- 
tions have  conducted  co-operative  advertising  cam- 
paigns in  the  neighboring  smaller  towns.  In  addi- 
tion to  merchants,  the  banks,  hotels  and  public 
service  corporations  have  participated  in  such 
campaigns,  which  are  financed  by  assessing  those 
participating  for  varying  amounts,  in  one  case 
from  twenty-five  dollars  weekly  for  the  largest 
department  store  on  down.  A campaign  slogan 
is  usually  adopted,  such  as  “To  (X)  to  shop.” 
In  order  to  induce  papers  in  other  towns  to  take 
the  “ copy,”  the  appeals  which  are  made  em- 


phasize in  each  case  this  thought,  “ Give  your 
home  merchants  the  first  chance;  if  they  cannot 
supply  your  needs  then  come  to  X to  shop.”  The 
names  of  the  cooperative  advertisers  appear  in 
connection  with  every  advertisement  which  is 
printed,  or  in  some  cases  in  connection  only  with 
every  other  advertisement. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Altoona,  Pa.,  is 
conducting  such  a cooperative  advertising  cam- 
paign. Advertisements  are  being  placed  in  six- 
teen papers  in  a fifty-mile  radius,  a page  every 
other  week  being  the  standard  space  utilized. 
The  cooperative  advertisers  in  this  case  have 
formed  an  association  with  the  trade-mark, 
“ Community  Service,”  which  appears  in  the  in- 
dividual advertising  of  the  various  members  and 
on  their  store  windows. 

A Merchant’s  House  Organ 

Another  method  employed  for  meeting  mail 
order  house*  competition  is  the  publication  of  an 
official  organ  to  represent  the  retail  merchants’ 
division  of  the  chamber  of  commerce.  Such  a 
publication  is  distributed  to  the  families  residing 
in  the  surrounding  trade  territory.  Such  publi- 
cations are  financed  by  each  merchant  paying  the 
percentage  of  the  cost  that  his  advertising  space 
bears  to  the  total  amount  of  space.  In  addition 
to  the  advertisements,  of  course,  such  publica- 
tions carry  seasonable  reading  matter  of  interest 
to  those  whom  it  is  intended  to  reach.  To  solve 
the  problem  of  position,  the  advertising  accepted 
may  be  classified  and  the  different  classes  rotated 
as  to  position  in  the  magazine,  going  from  back 
to  front.  The  mailing  list  compiled  in  connection 
with  such  a publication  may  be  made  available  to 
subscribing  merchants  who  wish  to  cover  the  ter- 
ritory with  personal  letters,  circulars  or  special 
advertising.  The  mailing  lists  may  be  filed  geor 
graphically  and  indexed  according  to  available 
information  to  enable  the  merchant  who  wishes 
to  reach  some  certain  class,  such  as  property 
owners,  men  with  families,  etc.,  to  make  sure 
that  none  of  his  advertising  is  wasted. 

To  meet  competition  of  mail  order  houses  the 
Retail  Bureau  of  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  has  issued 
an  illustrated  merchandise  sales  book  called 
“ Fort  Dodge  Shopper.”  This  book  resembles  as 
near  as  may  be  a mail  order  catalogue,  and  is 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Fort  Dodge  mer- 


Settles  the 
Question 


A Quality  Brand  Backed  by  Persistent  Consumer 
Publicity 

It  Will  Build  Your  Coffee  Trade 

MEYER  BROS.  COFFEE  & SPICE  CO. 

ST.  LOUIS 
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Keeping  a Good  Store 

that  conforms  to  all  the  sanitary  requirements  of  the  law,  with  every- 
thing arranged  in  apple-pie  order,  is  a source  of  pride  to  the  owner 
but  will  not  yield  a profit  unless  there  is  a quick  turn-over  in  packaged 
specialties. 

Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit 


stands  at  the  top  of  all  packaged  foods  and  yields  a steady  profit 
because  the  demand  is  always  a little  greater  than  the  supply.  Another 
new  factory  now  under  construction  with  increased  manufacturing 
facilities  in  the  four  model  factories  now  in  operation,  will  soon  enable 
us  to  give  your  customers  all  the  Shredded  Wheat  they  want. 

Made  only  by 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 


The  delicious  cane  flavor  and  attractive  color  of 

FRANKLIN  GOLDEN  SYRUP 

is  creating  for  it  a growing 
demand.  It  is  an  excellent 
table  syrup  and  adds  a temp- 
ting flavor  and  zest  to  baked 
apples,  baked  beans,  fruit  cake 
and  pumpkin  pie. 

Its  quality  is  guaranteed  by 
the  Franklin  reputation. 


The  Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Company 

PHILADELPHIA 

“A  Franklin  Cane  Sugar  for  every  use” 

Granulated,  Dainty  Lump.,  Powdered.  Confectioner.,  Brown. 

Golden  Syrup 
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chants  to  take  advantage  of  the  psychology  of  the 
buyer  who  visualizes  the  articles  when  reading 
descriptions  in  the  catalogue;  in  other  words,  to 
make  use  of  the  salesmanship  in  their  advertising 
which  the  mail  order  house  does  in  its.  Twenty 
thousand  copies  of  this  book  were  mailed  to  the 
immediate  community  or  trade  territory,  and  the 
cost  per  page  to  each  advertiser  was  $34. 

“Buy  at  Home" 

Buy  at  home  campaigns  have  been  conducted 
by  a great  many  organizations  as  a part  of  their 
program  for  meeting  mail  order  competition.  We 
do  not  know  any  one  out  of  the  hundreds  of  com- 
mercial organizations  in  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, which  has  maintained  a committee  on  “ Buy 
at  Home  ” as  a continuing  activity.  There  are  a 
number  of  arguments  against  the  “ Buy  at 
Home  ,}  movement  which  have  to  be  met.  Chief 
of  these  is  that  storekeepers  should  rely  upon 
style,  quality,  price  and  service  in  their  bids  for 
trade,  and  that  reliance  upon  an  agreement  among 
their  customers  to  buy  at  home  is  artificial  and 
subversive  of  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. Another  argument  is  that  the  growth 
of  retail  trade  and  increased  excellence  of  retail 
stores  in  any  community  have  never  been  brought 
about  by  the  application  of  the  buy  at  home  prin- 
ciple but,  on  the  other  hand,  have  always  been 
the  result  of  the  application  by  the  merchants 
themselves  of  sound  principles  of  retail  mer- 
chandising. 

While  we  have  many  records  of  buy  at  home 
campaigns,  some  of  which  indicate  considerable 
enthusiasm  in  the  initial  stages,  we  have  no  record 
of  any  sustained  increase  in  sales  traceable  to  the 
campaign.  It  would  seem  that  most  movements 
of  this  kind  are  spasmodic. 

In  some  localities  meetings  have  been  held  with 
a view  to  ascertain  why  people  went  out  of  town 
to  buy.  When  the  reasons  were  ascertained,  the 
merchants  got  together  in  an  attempt  to  elimi- 
nate objections  and  keep  the  trade  at  home.  Of 
interest  in  this  connection  are  the  Better  Store 
Service  Blanks  which  the  retail  divisions  of  some 
commercial  organizations  have  prepared  for  dis- 
tribution to  patrons  of  local  stores.  These  blanks 
state  that  the  merchants  want  to  make  trading 
in  their  town  the  best  proposition  within  fifteen 
miles,  or  whatever  the  radius  of  the  retail  trade 


territory  is,  and  that  they  want  every  buyer  in  the 
town  always  to  be  sure  of  unequaled  store  oppor- 
tunities. They  ask  their  customers  to  suggest 
how  this  may  be  done  by  writing  down  their  sug- 
gestions in  the  blank  space  provided,  signing 
them,  and  returning  them  to  the  store  where  they 
trade,  or  mailing  them  to  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce. The  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Peabody, 
Mass,  and  Trenton,  N.  J.,  for  example,  make  use 
of  such  blanks. 

The  consensus  seems  to  be  that  the  adoption  of 
modern  business  methods  by  the  retail  merchants 
of  a community  in  the  last  analysis  is  the  an- 
swer to  the  problem  of  solving  mail  order  house 
competition. 


THE  WHY  OF  ADVERTISED  GOODS 


A Trade  Investigation  Shows  That  Only 
One  Customer  in  Thirty  Buys  Unad- 
vertised Articles 


A N investigation  of  the  effect  of  advertising 
on  the  public,  made  by  the  National  Trade 
Association,  shows  that  only  one  customer  out 
of  thirty  buys  unadvertised  merchandise.  The 
questions  asked,  together  with  a compilation  of 
the  answers,  follow: 

Question  i.  When  you  go  into  a store  and 
find  two  articles  of  a similar  nature  for  sale  at 
the  same  price,  one  of  which  is  a nationally  ad- 
vertised article  and  the  other  an  unadvertised 
article,  which  do  you  purchase? 

Answer: 

87.6  per  cent,  buy  the  advertised  article. 

3.6  per  cent,  buy  the  unadvertised  article. 

8.8  per  cent,  non-committal. 

Here  is  proof  that  the  manufacturers  are  really 
creating  a good-will  by  their  advertising  which 
is  valuable  to  them  and  to  the  dealers  who  carry 
their  goods. 

Question  2.  When  you  find  two  similar  articles 
for  sale  at  different  prices,  the  unadvertised  article 
being  priced  lower  than  the  advertised,  which  do 
you  buy? 

Answer: 

60.6  per  cent,  buy  the  advertised  article. 

24.2  per  cent,  buy  the  unadvertised  article. 

15.2  per  cent,  non-committal. 


EMPIRE  HARDWARE  COMPANY 

Grocers’  CTTlDr  Cl IDMICOIMr*  C Bakers’ 

HU 

Butchers’  M UKL  T UKINloHllNljO  Restaurants’ 

SCALES,  CANISTERS,  SHOW  CASES,  REFRIGERATORS,  Etc. 
ELECTRIC  COFFEE  MILLS 

272-274  West  Broadway  New  York  City  1 

Write  for  complete  Catalogue 
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$000  Syrup 

Popular  with  the  trade  because  it  sells  readily 
at  all  seasons.  Its  high  quality,  with  the  delicious 
cane  flavor  and  many  uses,  both  in  cooking  and 
on  the  table  make  it  a favorite  with  housewives. 

Domino  Syrup  is  a cane  sugar  syrup  made  by 
the  refiners  of  Domino  Package  Sugars. 


American  Sugar  Refining  Company 

“Sweeten  it  with  Domino 99 

Granulated,  Tablet,  Powdered,  Confectioners,  Brown, 
Golden  Syrup. 


Rows  and  rows  of  Yuban  packages  are  continually  going 
on  to  the  shelves  of  thousands  of  grocery  stores. 

At  once  off  they  go  into  the  hands  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  customers. 

These  quickly  moving  packages  tell  the  story  of  the  demand 
for  Yuban. 

You  will  find  that  Yuban  repeats  as  no  other  coffee  does. 

ARBUCKLE  BROTHERS 

Yuban  Coffee  Department 

NEW  YORK  PITTSBURG  CHICAGO 
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This  shows  that  advertised  goods  are  easier 
to  sell  when  60  per  cent,  will  buy  the  advertised 
article  even  at  the  higher  price. 


CHURCH  SALE  PLAN 
When  the  church  in  your  vicinity,  or  some 
other  local  church  is  going  to  hold  a sale  for 
an  afternoon,  offer  them  space  enough  in  your 
store  to  hold  it,  and  in  addition  offer  them 
something  to  sell  that  will  add  to  their  variety 
of  goods  and  not  cost  you  more  than  the  ad- 
vantage will  be  worth.  Or  allow  them  a per- 
centage on  such  sales  as  they  can  make  of  some 
item  in  your  stock.  Merchants  have  been  known 
to  serve  coffee  or  chocolate  and  wafers  to  help 
the  ladies  attract  customers  to  their  sale  in  the 
store.  While  this  plan  may  not  bring  in  many 
people  who  will  make  purchases  from  your  stock 
at  the  time,  it  will  bring  in  some  who  have  not 
been  in  your  store  in  many  a long  day,  but  who 
will  the  sooner  come  again.  The  offer  will  cer- 
tainly get  the  good  will  of  the  church  women  who 
are  getting  so  they  rather  expect  the  cold  shoulder 
from  the  business  people  when  looking  about 
for  help  in  any  money  raising  plan.  There  has 
been  in  many  communities  a kind  of  cold 
blooded  turning  over  to  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce committee  the  matter  of  approving  of  any 
request  by  the  churches  for  help  from  the  mer- 


chants as  such.  This  may  be  good  business  from 
an  efficiency  point  of  view,  but  there  is  another 
side  to  be  considered.  We  and  the  churches 
are  a part  of  the  community,  all  working  for 
its  greater  good,  and  we  ought  to  be  working 
together,  ready  to  help  one  another  in  any  way 
we  can,  rather  than  afraid  we  will  be  called 
upon  to  help  in  some  unprofitable  way. 


fflmt  A&urrtt0?m?ni0 


Classified  want  advertisements  under  regular  head- 
ing, $3  for  twenty-five  words  or  less.  Additional 
words  four  cents  each.  Payable  cash  icith  order. 


HHp  Mattteb 


WANTED — Man  acquainted  with  tea  and  coffee  trade, 
wholesale  and  retail,  to  sell  aluminum  cooking  uten- 
sils for  premium  purposes.  To  one  with  experience 
and  proved  ability,  a profitable  connection  is  offered. 
Address  Box  536,  care  of  The  Tea  and  Coffee 
Trade  Journal. 


WANTED — A large  combination  of  premium  tea  and 
coffee  dealers  desires  services  of  a capable  premium 
buyer,  having  experience  in  this  line,  and  knowledge 
of  the  business.  Write,  giving  particulars  and 
salary  desired.  Box  538,  care  of  The  Tea  and 
Coffee  Trade  Journal. 


iEi0r?Uatt?0H5 


FOR  SALE — Two  complete  lines  of  Langston  fibre  can 
machinery,  all  in  excellent  condition.  Exceptional 
bargain.  Address  Box  539,  care  of  The  Tea  and 
Coffee  Trade  Journal. 

( Continued  on  page  128) 


COFFEE  IS 


IT  IS  THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  REFINED 
COFFEE. 

IT  IS  REFINED  FROM  THE  BEST  COFFEE. 
IT  IS  ALL  OF  THE  COFFEE  THAT  IS  GOOD. 
IT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  PURE  COFFEE. 

IT  IS  HEALTHFUL  AND  DELICIOUS. 

IT  DISSOLVES  INSTANTLY  IN  HOT  OR 
COLD  WATER. 


IT  IS  EASIEST  TO  MAKE. 

IT  IS  ECONOMICAL  — A POUND  OF  G. 
WASHINGTON’S  COFFEE  WILL  MAKE  AS 
MANY  CUPS  OF  COFFEE  AS  TEN  POUNDS 
OF  ROASTED  COFFEE  BERRIES. 

IT  IS  ALWAYS  THE  SAME  IN  QUALITY. 
IT  IS  SOLD  IN  HANDY  AIR-TIGHT  CANS. 


IT  IS  NOT  AN  IMITATION. 

IT  IS  NOT  A MERE  ESSENCE  OR  EXTRACT. 
IT  IS  NOT  EXPENSIVE. 

IT  IS  NOT  DE-NATURIZED  — NOT  DE- 
CAFFEINIZED — OR  DE-ANYTHINGED. 

IT  IS  NOT  WASTEFUL. 


IT  IS  NOT  85%  CHAFF,  WOODY  FIBRE,  OR 
GROUNDS. 

IT  IS  NOT  HARMFUL. 

IT  IS  NOT  NECESSARY  TO  “COOK”— NO 
COFFEE  POT  OR  PERCOLATOR  NEEDED. 
IT  IS  NOT  JUST  “ANOTHER  BRAND”  OF 
COFFEE. 


Originated  by  Mr.  Washington  in  1909 

We  are  featuring  G.  Washington  Coffee  in  large  list  of  magazines  and  newspapers 

throughout  the  country 

G.  Washington  Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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Let  him  help  you 

There  is  a better  way  to  keep 
the  store  records  you  need 

In  your  city  there  is  a representative  of  The  National  Cash 
Register  Company.  He  is  a student  of  business  systems. 
He  has  been  trained  to  be  of  service  to  merchants  — to 
help  them  solve  their  problems. 

Let  him  show  you  how  you  can  get  the  store  records  you 
need  without  working  overtime  on  day  books,  pass  books, 
ledgers,  and  memorandums. 

He  will  show  you  the  easiest  way  to  get  these  records.  You 
need  them  once  a year  for  your  Income  Tax  report.  You 
need  the  same  figures  every  day  to  control  your  business. 


We  make  cash  registers  for  every  line  of  business.  Priced  $ 75  and  up. 

NATIONAL 

CASH  REGISTER  CO. 

DAYTON,  OHIO. 


Consult  Classified  Buyer’s  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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FOR  SALE — Jabez  Burns  & Sons  No.  5 cocoa  bean 
roaster,  with  runabout  cooler  box  and  fan,  and  a 
No.  1 raw  cocoa  cleaner.  Can  also  be  used  for 
coffee  roasting.  Equipment  in  original  crates,  never 
having  been  used.  Attractive  price.  P.  O.  Box 
1518,  Atlanta,  Ga. , 

FOR  SALE — (Two  Duplex  automatic  net  weighers, 
nearly  new,  $75.00  each  ; one  Little  Wonder  net 
weigher,  $100.00  Address  Box  525  care  of  The 
Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal. 

FOR  SALE — One  Lambert  Machine  Company  Special 
No.  101  Class  E roasting  outfit,  equipped  with  500 
volt,  direct  connected  D.  C.  motor,  piped  fo,r  gas, 
with  cooling  apparatus,  including  dump  cooling 
runabout  car  and  floor  dump  bin,  steel  elevators 
and  feed  hopper.  Address  Purchasing  Dept., 
Armour  & Co.,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 


COURT  UPHOLDS  SHERER  PATENTS 
The  U.  S.  District  Court,  Eastern  District 
of  Missouri,  recently  upheld  the  patent  rights 
of  the  Sherer-Gillett  Co.,  Chicago,  in  the 
Sherer  store  display  counters,  in  a suit  of  in- 
fringement brought  against  the  Harry  L.  Huss- 
man  Refrigerator  & Supply  Company.  The 
court  decided  that  the  defendant  had  infringed 
the  rights  but  did  not  grant  damages  because 
the  parties  to  the  suit  had  agreed  upon  a sum, 
which  was  not  made  public.  In  the  decision 
Judge  Faris  stated  that  Samuel  J.  Sherer  was 
the  inventor  of  the  counter,  in  1902,  and  that 
title  to  the  patent  had  been  vested  in  the  Sherer- 
Gillett  Company,  which  is  now  the  lawful  owner 
of  the  entire  rights  of  the  patent. 


HARVEST  wishes 
its  many  friends  — 
distributors  and  con- 
sumers — Happiness 
and  a full  measure 
of  Prosperity  during 
19  2 1 


The  BRIGGS  CEREAL 
PRODUCTS  CO. 

CINCINNATI  - OHIO. 


Big  Drop  in  Price 


dELL'0 

Now  selling  to  the  Retail  Trade 
at  $3.45  per  case  of  3 dozen 

Advertised  price  to  consumer 

2 packages  for  25  cents 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY 

Le  Roy,  N.Y. 
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The  best  and  most  welcome  part  of  my  meal 
— a cup  of  good  coffee 

The  sale  of 

HOTEL  ASTOR 
COFFEE 

has  gone  steadily 
upward  month  by 
month,  which 
proves  that  more 
people  are  buying 
it — over  and  over 
again.  A con- 
sistent advertising 
campaign  and  a 
superior  quality 
are  the  reasons. 

In  packages  only 
— bean  or  ground 

B.  FISCHER  & CO.,  Inc. 

190  FRANKLIN  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


The  Reputable  Merchant 
Uses 


{HAIULON 

TRIP  SCALES 


The  reason  is  simple.  It’s  just 
this — that  the  packages  he  puts 
up  must  be  of  the  required 
weight  if  he  is  to  keep  the  good 
will  of  his  customers.  In  order 
to  do  this  he  must  have  an  ac- 
curate scale — and  that  is  why 
he  buys  a Chatillon. 


These  Chatillon  Trip  Scales 
are  both  accurate  and  reliable 
because  they  are  built  on  proper 
principles  — principles  devel- 
oped by  the  experience  gained 
in  eighty-five  years  of  scale  mak- 
ing by  Chatillon.  The  scales 
are  sturdy  and  strong,  and  are 
nicely  finished  to  present  a 
pleasing  appearance.  Made  in 
all  capacities  up  to  20  pounds. 
Furnished  with  various  sizes 
and  styles  of  scoops  for  weigh- 
ing different  commodities. 

Write  to  your  jobber  for  prices 
and  further  information 


' Consult  Classified  Buyer’s  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 


THE  BUYER’S  GUIDE 


CJ  Being  an  index  of  products  advertised  in  this  publication,  classified 
for  ready  reference.  C[  If  you  fail  to  locate  any  needed  article,  write 
the  64 Information  Bureau”  of  THE  TEA  AND  COFFEE  TRADE 
JOURNAL,  and  full  information  will  be  furnished  without  charge. 
See  alphabetical  index  on  page  facing  inside  back  cover  for  location  of 
advertisements  in  this  issue. 
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ADHESIVE  PASTE 

Western  Paste  & Gum  Co.,  Chi- 
cago. 


ALUMINUM  WARE 

Aluminum  Products  Co.,  La  Grange, 

111. 

Sterling  Aluminum  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 

BAGS— CARRYALL 

Union  Bag  & Paper  Corp.,  New 
York. 


BAGS— PAPER 

Continental  Paper  & Bag  Mills, 
New  York. 

Thomas  M.  Royal  & Co.,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa. 

Union  Bag  & Paper  Corp.,  New 
York. 


BAKING  POWDER 

Federal  Pure  Food  Co.,  Chicago. 
Manhattan  Baking  Powder  Co.,  New 
York. 

New  York  Baking  Powder  Co., 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

CASH  REGISTERS 

National  Cash  Register  Co.,  Day- 
ton,  Ohio. 

CHICORY 

Henry  Franck  Sons,  Inc.,  Flushing, 
N.  Y. 

E.  B.  Muller  & Co.,  New  York. 


CHINAWARE 

The  Limoges  China  Co.,  Sebring, 
Ohio. 

The  Saxon  China  Co.,  302  Baugh 
St.,  Sebring,  Ohio. 

Sebring  Pottery  Co.,  Sebring,  Ohio. 


COCOA  BEANS 

John  Clarke  & Co.,  New  York 
(brokers). 

Seggerman  Bros.,  Inc.,  New  York 
(brokers). 


COCOA  & CHOCOLATE 

Ambrosia  Chocolate  Co.,  Milwaukee. 
Walter  Baker  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Dor- 
chester, Mass. 

W.  H.  Baker,  Inc.,  Winchester,  Va. 
Federal  Pure  Food  Co.,  Chicago. 

H.  Hamstra  & Co.,  Chicago. 

Hooton  Cocoa  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

COFFEE— 

CAFFEIN-FREE 

Kaffee  Hag  Corp.,  Cleveland. 


COFFEE  FILLERS 

American  Cereal  Coffee  Co.,  Chi- 
cago. 

Hillis  Cereal  Coffee  Co.,  Brooklyn. 

Milwaukee  Importing  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee. 

E.  B.  Muller  & Co..  New  York. 

COFFEE— GREEN 

J.  Aron  & Company,  New  York. 

Braunling  Coffee  Co.,  New  York. 

Brazilian  Warrant  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

J.  E.  Garret  & Co.,  New  York 

S.  Cassinelli  & Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Cogollo  & Co.,  Cucuta,  Colombia, 
S.  A. 

Harry  C.  Danaher,  New  Orleans 
(commission) . 

Dannemiller  Coffee  Co.,  Brooklyn. 

Eppens  Smith  Co.,  New  York. 

M.  S.  Good  & Co.,  St.  Louis  (brok- 
ers). 

W.  R.  Grace  & Co.,  New  York  and 
San  Francisco. 

Hard  & Rand,  New  York  and  New 
Orleans. 

Leon  Israel  & Bros.,  New  York. 

Jones  Bros.  Tea  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

Livierato-Kidde  Co.,  New  York 
(Mocha) . 

Mitsui  & Co.,  Ltd.,  New  York. 

Monahan  Brokerage  Co.,  St.  Louis 
and  New  Orleans  (brokers). 

Alex.  H.  Purcell  & Co.,  New  York 
(brokers). 

Riordan,  Billard,  Lazo  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York. 

Ruffner,  McDowell  & Burch,  Chi- 
cago, New  York,  New  Orleans, 
San  Francisco  (brokers). 

Sasco  Coffee  Co.,  New  York. 

Handelmaatschappy  “Transmarina,” 
Inc.,  New  York. 

Woods,  Ehrhard  & Co.,  New  York 
(brokers). 

COFFEE  MAKING 
DEVICES 

W.  H.  Bruning,  P.  O.  Box  844, 
Evansville,  Ind. 

The  Tricolator  Co..  Chicago. 

COFFEE  MILLS  — ELEC- 
TRIC (for  store  use) 

The  Braun  Company,  Philadelphia. 

The  A.  J.  Deer  Co..  Inc.,  1127  West 
St.,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Landers,  Frary  & Clark,  New  Bri- 
tain, Conn. 

COFFEE  PUBLICITY 

Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Com- 
mittee, New  York. 

COFFEE  MILLING, 
CLEANING,  SEPARATING, 
ETC. 

Reeve  & Van  Riper,  New  York. 


COFFEE— ROASTED 

Arbuckle  Bros.,  New  York. 

Chase  & Sanborn,  Boston. 
Dannemiller  Coffee  Co.,  Brooklyn. 
Denison  Harwood  Co.,  Chicago. 
Dwinell-Wright  Co.,  Boston. 
Eppens,  Smith  Co.,  New  York. 

G.  B.  Farrington  Co.,  New  York. 

B.  Fischer  & Co.,  New  York. 
International  Coffee  Co.,  New  York. 
Merchants’  Coffee  Co.  of  New  Or- 
leans, Ltd.,  New  Orleans. 

Meyer  Bros.  Coffee  & Spice  Co.,  St. 
Louis. 

Old  Dutch  Mills,  65  Front  St.,  New 
York. 

S.  A.  Schonbrunn  & Co.,  New  York. 
Ross  W.  Weir  & Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

The  Widlar  Company,  Cleveland. 
Geo.  F.  Wiemann  & Co.,  New  York. 

COFFEE  ROASTERS  FOR 
TRADE 

John.  W.  Haulenbeek  Company, 
New  York. 

COFFEE  PACKERS 
(PRIVATE  LABEL) 

David  G.  Evans  Coffee  Co.,  St. 
Louis. 


COFFEE— SOLUBLE 

Soluble  Coffee  Co.  of  America,  New 
York. 

G.  Washington  Sales  Co.,  New  York. 

CONTAINERS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  (tin 
and  fibre  cans). 

Arkell  Safety  Bag  Co.,  New  York 
(paper  linings). 

Buffalo  Corrugated  Container  Co., 
Buffalo  (corrugated  fibre  ship- 
Ding  casesl. 

Canister  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  Philips- 
burg,  N.  J.,  and  New  York  (tin 
and  composite  cans). 

Continental  Paper  & Bag  Mills,  New 
York  (paper  bags). 

Empire  Paper  Products  Co.,  155 
Bank  St.,  New  York  (fibre  and 
combination  cans). 

Federal  Tin  Company,  Inc.,  Balti- 
more (tin  cans). 

Fibre  Can  Corporation,  Chicago 
(fibre  cans). 

Fidelity  Can  Co.,  Baltimore  (tin 
cans  and  wooden  shipping  boxes). 

General  Can  Co.,  Chicago  (tin  and 
fibre  cans). 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
(tin  cans). 

Hinde  & Dauch  Paper  Co.,  San- 
dusky, O.  (corrugated  fibre  ship- 
ping cases). 

Ideal  Corrugated  Box  Co.,  Parkers- 
burg, W.  Va.  (corrugated  fibre 
shipping  cases). 
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The  Sun  Never  Sets  on  the 


‘irpHE  Fastest — Most  convenient  and  Attractive 
A Sales  Display  Cases  in  the  World.”  For 
confectionery  and  all  bulk  foods.  Absolutely 
air-tight  and  sanitary,  germ  carrying  flies,  dust 
and  dirt  can’t  touch  the  contents.  Moisture 
proof.  Keeps  contents  fresh — in  prime  condi- 
tion and  increases  sales.  Sectional — complete 
displays  can  be  built  up.  Send  to  us  or  any  of 
the  following  distributors  for  catalog. 


Buffalo:  C.  J.  Donovan  Hass  Co. 
Chicago:  Bunte  Brothers 
Philadelphia:  Joseph  Casani 
Boston:  H.  A.  Johnson  Co. 
Chattanooga:  Benett-Hubbard  C.Co 
Macon:  Winchester-Moore  Co. 

Los  Angeles:  Klauber  Wangenheim 
Detroit : Bunte  Brothers 
New  Haven,  Conn.:  Austin  Nichols 
& Co.,  Inc. 

San  Francisco:  Scalmanini  Bros. 
M.  Getz  & Co.,  Inc. 


Metropolitan  District:  Rosner  & Kanner,  New  York  City 


Cincinnati:  J.  Louis  Metz  Co. 
Kansas  City:  Bunte  Bros.,  Chicago 
Bloomington:  Bunte  Bros.,  Chicago 
Cleveland : The  Wm.  Edwards  Co. 
Rochester:  F.  H.  Dennis 
Racine:  Hendricksen-Jacobsen  Co. 
Scranton,  Pa:  Scranton  Tobacco  Co. 
Colombo:  Miller  & Company 


Omaha:  Horn  Candy  Co 
Minneapolis:  Buhse  Bros. 

Youngstown:  Hearn-Fithian  Co. 

Pittsburgh : The  Graebing  Candy  Co 
Marinette:  M.  C.  Broughton 
Salt  Lake  City:  Sweet  Candy  Co. 

Seattle:  Imperial  Candy  Co. 

St.  Louis:  Schmeckebier  Candy  Co 

Springfield,  Mass.:  Green  Bros.  Co.  Constantinople:  Apostolos  & Co 
33  Essex  St.  Alaska:  Imperial  C.  Co.,  Seattle 

Indianapolis:  Bunte  Bros.,  Chicago  Mexico,  D.  R:  T.  T.  Zehler,  Republic 
Des  Moines:  Iowa  Candy  Co.  of  Mexico 

Muller  & Phipps  (Asia)  Ltd.,  General  Offices,  25  W.  44th  Street,  New. York  City,  Selling  Agents  for  Egypt,  Hawaii, 
Japan,  Dutch  East  Indies,  China,  Siam,  Federated  Malay  States,  Straits  Settlement,  India,  Burma,  Ceylon,  Man- 
churia, Korea,  French  Indo-China  and  Siberia;  also  local  offices  in  the  principal  cities  of  above  countries 
Wm.  E.  Peck  & Co.,  Inc.,  104  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  Selling  Agents  for 
Australia,  Scandinavia  and  Brazil. 

Manufactured  only  by  Panay  Sectional  Show  Case  Co. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


F KAFFEE  HABil 


IT’S  PERFECT 


KAFFEE  HAG  COFFEE  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  sale  of  your  own  cof- 
fees. It  is  a perfect  caffeine-freed 
coffee,  blended  from  choicest  selected 
coffees  and  is  intended  for  those  people 
who  are  NOT  at  present  drinking  or- 
dinary coffee.  Instead  they  are  now  us- 
ing numerous  cereal  substitutes  which 
in  recent  years  have  gained  tremen- 
dously in  popularity,  interfering  with 
the  grocers’  coffee  sales. 

Sell  KAFFEE  HAG  and  increase  your 
coffee  sales. 

AT  ALL  JOBBERS 

KAFFEE  HAG  CORPORATION 

New  York  City  Chicago  Cleveland 


Self  Locking  Egg  Cartons 


Please  your  customers  by  supply- 
ing them  with  eggs  in  clean,  compact, 
attractive,  Self  Locking  Egg  Cartons 
the  economical  carton. 


Write  for  samples  and  prices 


SELF  LOCKING  CARTON  CO. 

508-510  ILLINOIS  ST. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Consult  Classified  Buyer’s  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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Miller  Fibre  Products  Co.,  Chicago 
(fibre  cans  and  tubes). 

National  Paper  Can  Co.,  Milwaukee 
(fibre  cans). 

Republic  Can  and  Metal  Co.,  Brook- 
lyn (tin  cans). 

W.  C.  Ritchie  & Co.,  Chicago  (all 
fibre  and  tin  top  and  bottom 
cans). 

Rochester  Folding  Box  Co.,  Ro- 
chester, N.  Y.  (corrugated  ship- 
ping and  folding  boxes). 

Thomas  M.  Royal  & Co.,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa.  (paper  bags  & car- 
tons). 

A.  Geo.  Schulz  Co.,  Milwaukee 
(cartons). 

Schofield  Box  and  Paper  Co., 
Providence. 

Self-Locking  Carton  Co.,  Chicago 
(egg  cartons). 

Seymour  & Peck  Company,  917  W. 
20  th  place,  Chicago  (wooden 
shipping  drums). 

Stanwood  Tube  and  Can  Co.,  New 
York  (composite  cans). 

St.  Louis  Paper  Can  & Tube  Co., 
St.  Louis  (composite  cans). 

Star  Corrugated  Box  Co.,  New  York 
(shipping  containers). 

Union  Bag  & Paper  Corp.,  New 
York  (paper  bags). 

Union  Paper  Co.,  New  l"ork  (fibre 
cans). 

Weis  Fibre  Container  Corp.,  101 
Front  St.,  Monroe,  Mich,  (parch- 
ment lined  fibre  cans). 


COUNTERS— STORE 

Empire  Hardware  Co.,  New  York. 
The  Sherer  Gillett  Co.,  Chicago. 

COLLAPSIBLE  TIN 
TUBES 

Peerless  Tube  Co.,  New  York. 
White  Metal  Mfg.  Co.,  Hoboken, 
N.  J. 

A.  H.  Wirz,  Inc.,  Chester,  Pa. 

CONDENSED  MILK 

Carnation  Milk  Products  Co.,  1133 
Consumers  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

DISPLAY  CASES 

Panay  Sectional  Show  Case  Co., 
Milwaukee. 

EGG  CARTONS 

Self-Locking  Carton  Co.,  Chicago 

ESSENTIAL  OILS 

Antoine  Chiris  & Co.,  New  York. 
Ungerer  & Co.,  New  York. 

FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 

Garrett  & Co.,  Brooklyn. 

Price  Flavoring  Extract  Co.,  Chi- 
cago. 

Van  Duzer  Extract  Co.,  New  York. 
The  Widlar  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

FLOUR  SACKS 

Union  Bag  & Paper  Corp.,  New 
York  (paper). 


GLASSINE  BAGS 

Continental  Paper  & Bag  Mills, 
New  York. 

Thomas  M.  Royal  & Co.,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa. 

Union  Bag  & Paper  Corp.,  New 
York. 

HERBS 

Archibald  & Lewis  Co.,  New  York. 

JELLY  POWDER 

Arcadia  Food  Co.,  New  Ybrk. 

Genesee  Pure  Food  Co.,  Le  Roy, 
New  York. 

LABELS 

Fenton  Label  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadel- 
phia. . 

Grand  Rapids  Label  Co.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

Rochester  Lithographing  Co.,  Ro- 
chester, N.  Y. 

Thomas  M.  Royal  & Co.,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa. 

LINERS 

Arkell  Safety  Bag  Co.,  New  York. 

Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parchment 
Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Thomas  M.  Royal  & Co.,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa. 

Union  Bag  & Paper  Corp.,  New 
York  (Carton  liners). 

MACARONI 

Briggs  Cereal  Products  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

MACHINERY— CAN 
MAKING 

Samuel  M.  Langston  Co.,  Camden, 
N.  J. 

MACHINERY— COCOA 

Jabez  Burns  & Sons,  New  York. 

Lambert  Machine  Co.,  Marshall, 
Mich. 


MACHINERY— COFFEE 

The  Braun  Company,  23rd  & Turner 
Sts.,  Philadelphia. 

Jabez  Burns  & Sons,  New  York 
(factory). 

A.  J.  Deer  Co.,  1127  West  St.,  Hor- 
nell,  N.  Y.  (store). 

B.  F.  Gump  Co.,  431-437  So.  Clinton 
St.,  Chicago  (steel  cut  coffee 
mill) . 

Huntley  Manufacturing  Co.,  Silver 
Creek,  N.  Y.  (factory  & store). 

Lambert  Machine  Co.,  Marshall, 
Mich,  (factory). 

Laurel  Manufacturing  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia (factory). 

MACHINERY— EXTRACT 

Standard  Automatic  Machine  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MACHINERY— FIBRE 
SHIPPING  CASE 

Samuel  M.  Langston  Co..  Camden, 
N.  .T. 


MACHINERY— LABELING 

Jagenberg  Machine  Co.,  New  York. 

MACHINERY— MUSTARD 

Paul  Oehmig  & Co.,  Chicago. 

MACHINERY- 

PACKAGING 

E.  D.  Anderson,  Inc.,  New  York. 

E.  Edtbauer  & Co.,  Chicago 
(automatic  weighers). 

Hoepner  Automatic  Scale  Co.,  Chi- 
cago. 

Jagenberg  Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

Johnson  Automatic  Sealer  Corp., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

National  Packaging  Machinery  Co-, 
Jamaica  Plain,  Boston. 
Pneumatic  Scale  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Nor- 
folk Downs,  Mass. 

C.  T.  Small  Mfg.  Co.,  Ferguson 
& Vernon  Avenues,  St.  Louis. 

MACHINERY— PAPER 
CAN 

Samuel  M.  Langston  Co..  Camden, 
N.  J. 

MACHINERY— PEANUT 

Jabez  Burns  & Sons,  New  York. 

A.  J.  Deer  Co.,  1127  West  St.,  Hor- 
nell,  N.  Y.  (Roaster). 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Silver  Creek, 
N.  Y. 

Lambert  Machine  Co.,  Marshall, 
Mich. 

Paul  Oehmig  & Co.,  Chicago. 
(Grinding). 

MACHINERY- 
PEANUT  BUTTER 

Jabez  Burns  & Sons,  New  York. 

A.  J.  Deer  Co.,  1127  West  St., 
Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Hobart  Mfg.  Co.,  Troy,  Ohio. 
Lambert  Machine  Co.,  Marshall, 
Mich. 

MACHINERY— TEA 

Jabez  Burns  & Sons,  New  York. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Silver  Creek, 
N.  Y. 

MACHINERY— SOLUBLE 
COFFEE 

Buffalo  Foundry  and  Machine  Co., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

MACHINES— STENCIL 

Diagraph  Stencil  Machine  Corp., 
St.  Louis. 

MACHINES— WEIGHING 

E.  Edtbauer  & Co.,  Chicago. 
National  Packaging  Machinery  Co., 
Boston. 

Pneumatic  Scale  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Nor- 
folk Downs,  Mass. 

C.  T.  Small  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis. 
Weighing  Machine  Mfg.  Co..  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
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WaFnerS 

PURE CANE, 


NEW  ORLEANS 

The  Logical  Coffee  Port — Home  of 

ALAMEDA  COFFEE 

Sold  only  in  1 and  3-lb.  Tins 
Under  Our  Trade  Mark 


CAREFULLY  SELECTED  FOR 
PARTICULAR  TRADE 

MR.  GROCER: 

PUT  YOUR  TRADE  WISE 


MERCHANTS’  COFFEE  CO. 
of  NEW  ORLEANS,  Ltd. 

NEW  ORLEANS 

B.  C.  CASANAS,  President 


“The 
Survival 
of  the 
Fittest” 


To  no  field  of  endeavor  is  the  old  maxim 
more  directly  applicable  than  to  that  of  mer- 
cantile striving.  For  nearly  threescore  years, 
through  fair  weather  and  foul,  merchants 
have  pinned  their  faith  to  SEAL  BRAND 
COFFEE  and  have  successfully  weathered 
every  storm.  It  is  to-day  what  it  was  a 
half  century  or  more  ago — THIv  LEADING 
FINE  COFFEE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

CHASE  & SANBORN’S 

Seal  Brand  Coffee 

BOSTON  CHICAGO  MONTREAL 


Consult  Classified  Buyer’s  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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MEAT  CHOPPERS 

A.  J.  Deer  Co.,  1127  West  St.,  Hor- 
nell,  N.  Y. 

MEAT  SLICERS 

A.  J.  Deer  Co.,  1127  West  St.,  Hor- 
nell,  N.  Y. 

MOTOR  TRUCKS 

Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

MUSTARD 

A.  Colburn  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

The  Widla,r  Co.,  Cleveland. 


MILLSTONES 

Paul  Oehmig  & Co.,  Chicago. 

PAPER— WRAPPING 

Union  Bag  & Paper  Corp.,  New 
York. 

PIE  FILLING 

Arcadia  Food  Co.,  174  Hudson  St., 
New  York. 

PREMIUM  SPECIALTIES 

Aluminum  Products  Co.,  La  Grange, 
111.  (aluminum  ware). 

The  George  H.  Bowman  Co.,  Cleve- 
land. 

Limoges  China  Co.,  Sebring,  Ohio 
(china  ware). 

Premium  Service  Co.,  New  York. 

Saxon  China  Co.,  Sebring,  Ohio 
(china  ware). 

RICE 

Associated  Rice  Millers  of  America, 
New  Orleans. 

Ralph  Goldsmith,  New  Orleans. 

RICE— PACKAGE 

Ralph  Goldsmith  Co.,  New  Orleans. 

SCALES— FACTORY 

John  Chatillon  & Sons,  85  Cliff 
St.,  New  York. 

Smith  Scale  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

SHREDDED  WHEAT 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Co.,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

SEEDS 

Archibald  & Lewis,  New  York. 

Mitsui  & Co.,  Ltd.,  New  York. 

SEALS— GUMMED 

Fenton  Label  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Grand  Rapids  Label  Co.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

Thomas  M.  Royal  & Co.,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa. 

SHIPPING  DRUMS 

Seymour  & Peck  Co.,  917  West  20th 
PI.,  Chicago. 

SODA 

Federal  Pure  Food  Co.,  Chicago. 


SPICES 

Archibald  & Lewis,  New  York. 

John  Clarke  & Co.,  New  York. 

The  A.  Colburn  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

W.  R.  Grace  & Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Handelmaatschappy  “Transmarina,” 
Inc.,  New  York. 

The  Widlar  Co.,  Cleveland. 

SPICE  GRINDERS 

Archibald  & Lewis,  New  York. 

The  Widlar  Co.,  Cleveland. 

STORE  FURNISHINGS 

John  Chatillon  & Sons,  85  Cliff 
St.,  New  York. 

Empire  Hardware  Co.,  New  York. 

National  Cash  Register  Co.,  Day- 
ton,  Ohio. 

Sherer-Gillett  Company,  Chicago. 

SUGAR  BROKERS 

M.  S.  Good  & Co.,  St.  Louis. 

Ruffner,  McDowell  & Burch,  New 
York,  New  Orleans,  Chicago  and 
San  Francisco. 

SUGAR  REFINERS 

American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  New 
York. 

Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Warner  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  New 
York. 

SYRUP— TABLE 

American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  New 
York. 

Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Warner  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  New 
York. 

TAPE— GUMMED 

Liberty  Paper  Co.,  52  Vanderbilt 
Ave.,  New  York. 

TEA  BAGS— INDIVIDUAL 

National  Urn  Bag  Co.,  New  York. 

TEA  BAGS— PAPER 

Continental  Paper  & Bag  Mills, 
New  York 

Thomas  M.  Royal  & Co.,  Bryn 
Mawr.  Pa. 

Union  Bag  & Paper  Corp.,  New 
York 

TEA  BALLS 

Upham  Food  Products,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

TEA  BROKERS 

Macy  Bros.  & Gillett,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

TEA  EXPORTERS 

Francis  Peek  & Co.,  Batavia,  Java. 

Otis  A.  Poole.  55  Kita  Ban-Cho, 
Shidzuoka,  Japan. 

Rowley.  Davies  & Co.,  5 Fen- 
church  St.,  London. 

TEA  IMPORTERS 

J.  Aron  & Company,  New  York. 

Carter  Macy  & Co..  New  York. 

A.  Colburn  Co.,  Philadelphia. 


Hunt  & Co.,  96  Water  St.,  New 
York. 

Jardine  Matheson  & Co.,  New 
York. 

Jones  Bros.  Tea  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

Mitsui  & Cq.,  Ltd.,  New  York. 
Francis  Peek  & Co.,  Batavia,  Java. 
Otis  A.  Poole,  Shidzuoka,  Japan. 
Rowley,  Davies  & Co.,  London 
Handelmaatschappy  “ Transmar- 
ina,” Inc.,  New  York. 


TEA  PACKERS  FOR  THE 
TRADE 

Carter  Macy  & Co.,  New  York. 
David  G.  Evans  Coffee  Co.,  St, 
Louis. 

Reeve  & Van  Riper,  New  York. 


TEA  PROPAGANDA 

Tea  Association  of  the  United 
States,  New  York. 


TEA— PACKAGE 

Chase  & Sanborn,  Boston. 
Dannemiller  Coffee  Co.,  Brooklyn. 
Denison  Harwood  Co.,  Chicago. 
Dwinell-Wright  Co.,  Boston. 
Eppens,  Smith  Co.,  New  York. 

G.  B.  Farrington  Co.,  New  York. 

B.  Fischer  & Co.,  New  York. 
International  Coffee  Co.,  New 
York. 

Merchants’  Coffee  Co.  of  New  Or- 
leans, Ltd.,  New  Orleans. 

Meyer  Bros.  Coffee  & Spice  Co.,  St. 
Louis. 

Old  Dutch  Mills,  New  York. 

Ross  W.  Weir  & Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

George  F.  Wiemann  & Co.,  New 
York. 

The  Widlar  Company,  Cleveland. 


TRADE  MARK  SERVICE 

Trade  Mark  Title  Co.,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind. 


URNS— COFFEE 

Victor  V.  Clad  Co.,  Philadelphia. 


URN  BAGS 

National  Urn  Bag  Co.,  New  York. 


VANILLA  BEANS 

M.  L.  Barrett  & Co.,  Chicago. 

Antoine  Chiris  & Co.,  New  York. 

Thurston  & Braidich,  New  York. 

Ungerer  & Co.,  New  York. 

WAGON  DISTRIBUTORS’ 
SPECIALTIES 

Arcadia  Food  Company,  New  York 
(lemon  pie  filling). 

Briggs  Cereal  Products  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio  (macaroni). 

Federal  Pure  Food  Co.,  Chicago 
(food  specialties). 
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E.  B.  MULLER  £&  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SIROCCO  CHICORY 

A superior  quality  of  Chicory  produced  by  a new  process  of  roasting  by  indirect  firing 
preventing  any  carbonizing  and  allowing  in  consequence  the  use  of  a larger  percentage. 

ROLL  CHICORY  A SPECIALTY 
211  Franklin  Street,  New  York  Factories  in  Michigan 


c 

H I C O R Y 

HENRY  FRANCK  SONS,  Inc. 

I FRANCK  1 

FLUSHING,  N.  Y. 

jl  ° It. 

Growers,  Dryers,  Roasters  and  Manufacturers  of  Chicory 

ITRADE-MARK.I 

in  all  its  Various  Forms 

K1(D  0®/&TTTE[J8 

HOW  LOW  COFFEE  PRICES  DROP,  THERE’S  ALWAYS  A CONSISTENT 
WAY  TO  USE  A GOOD  FILLER  TO  REDUCE  COST  AND  MAINTAIN 
CUP-QUALITY. 

CERTAIN  TRADE  DEMANDS  COFFEE-COMPOUND  CONTAINING  A 
PERCENTAGE  OF  GOOD,  WHOLESOME,  PALATABLE  FILLER. 

Write  for  particulars  on  our  products 

AMERICAN  CEREAL-COFFEE  COMPANY 

3 1 5-31 7-319  WEST  CHICAGO  AYE.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


HILLIS  COFFEE  SUBSTITUTES  "2 
FILLERS  ASSURE  SATISFACTION 

Grade,  Roast,  Granulation  and  Price  to 
Meet  Your  Requirements 

HILLIS  CEREAL  MFG.  CO. 


SAMPLES  and  QUOTATIONS 
PROMPTLY  FURNISHED 


Rodney  and  Ainslie  Streets 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Consult  Classified  Buyer’s  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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WHO'S  WHO  IN  THE  TRADE 


T.  S.  B.  NIELSEN 

President  of  the  New  York  Coffee  & Sugar  Exchange 
See  Page  189 
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A coffee  corner  in 
the  Cedric,  one  of 
the  White  Star’s 
three  liners  on  the 
New  York-Liverpool 
route.  Its  capacity 
is  2,000  passengers, 
who  consume  over 
half  a ton  of  coffee 
to  the  trip. 


The  Cunard  liner 
Acquitania  has  a big 
battery  of  urns,  as 
shown  at  the  bot- 
tom, which  includes 
only  the  first-class 
service.  The  aver- 
age is  700  cups  to 
the  meal.  Note  the 
French  drip  pots  in 
the  foreground. 


PREPARING  COFFEE  ON  THE  BIG  ATLANTIC  LINERS 


COFFEE  AND  THE  MEN  OF  THE  SEA 

<1  Four  thousand  tons  a year  is  consumed  by  300,000  men  employed 
in  the  American  Merchant  Marine  and  the  5,000,000  passengers  carried 
from  and  to  United  States.  C[  Nearly  all  big  liners  are  equipped  with 
modern  urn  percolators,  but  operators  of  others  are  sadly  in  need  of 
education.  The  old  black  pot  of  Grandma’s  time  is  fondly  remem- 
bered by  one  steamship  official. 


THE  American  Merchant  Marine,  comprising 
one-fourth  the  grand  total  of  the  world, 
employs  300,000  as  officers  and  crews,  and  5,000- 
000  passengers  a year  are  carried  from  and  to 
the  United  States  in  all  vessels.  These  5,300,000 
persons  consume  8,000,000  pounds,  or  4,000  tons, 
of  coffee  while  on  the  sea. 

On  the  leading  liners  this  coffee  is  generally 
served  from  the  latest  type  urns,  made  in  the 
conventional  manner,  as  in  the  better  class  of 
hotels;  but  a vast  number  of  the  vessels  have  no 
standard  of  either  quality  of  coffee  or  method  of 
preparation;  in  other  words  are  a virgin  field  of 
promise  for  missionaries  in  the  modern  coffee 
movement.  The  figures  given  have  been  care- 
fully estimated  and  will  suffice  for  all  practical 
purposes. 

More  Care  Is  Needed 

That  many  of  the  lesser  companies  and  services 
plying  among  other  ports  than  the  well-known 
New  York-to-Europe  routes  should  pay  more  at- 
tention to  the  quality  of  the  coffee  served  is  ap- 
parent to  anybody  that  looks  into  the  subject,  for 
this  is  the  day  of  coffee  upliftment,  and  men  of 
and  on  the  seas  are  even  more  appreciative  of  fine 
brew  than  the  landsman.  Their  outdoor  life  is 
more  exposed  than  even  that  of  the  farmer,  and 
the  need  of  unharmful  stimulants  is  as  urgent 
as  it  is  obvious. 

It  is  a far  cry  from  the  luxurious  coffee-making 
equipment  of  these  days  to  the  old  black  coffee 
pot  that  our  grandmothers  knew — which,  actu- 
ally, the  head  of  the  ship-supply  department  in 
one  of  the  largest  transatlantic  steamship  com- 
panies maintaining  headquarters  in  New  York 
says  produces  better  coffee  than  any  of  the  “ new- 
fangled machines  ” ! The  danger  is  not  so  much 
that  he  thinks  so,  but  that  he  is  in  a position 
effectively  to  oppose  the  extension  of  anything 
that  he  looks  upon  as  “ newfangled.”  A fine 
opportunity  here  for  the  better-coffee-making 
propagandists. 

Education  the  Thing 

Education  is  the  thing,  so  that  everybody 
“going  down  to  the  sea”  may  have  a cup  of 
coffee  when  he  wants  it,  and  of  good  quality. 
Edward  Aborn  of  Arnold  & Abo.rn,  New  York, 
famed  for  his  knowledge  of  coffee  and  its  mak- 


ing, looks  upon  steamships  as  floating  hotels, 
and  says  that  they  must  all  learn,  as  the  hotels 
are  learning,  the  importance  of  properly  preparing 
the  staple  drink.  All  of  the  well-known  urns 
are  good,  he  says,  and  the  recipe  circulated  by 
the  N.  C.  R.  A.  will  do  wonders  in  raising  the 
standard  where  it  is  not  already  followed.  This 
makes  scrupulous  cleanliness  of  first  importance; 
the  water  that  is  poured  over  the  grounds  must 
be  freshly  boiled  to  the  highest  possible  tempera- 
ture; the  bean  should  be  freshly  ground  as  fine 
as  granulated  sugar,  and  should  never  stand  in 
water. 

“ Why  we  Americans  think  that  coffee  should 
be  cooked  is  more  than  I can  understand,”  he 
says ; “ but  even  the  wisest  housekeepers  can’t 
seem  to  learn  that  the  roasting  is  all  the  cooking 
that  the  coffee  needs,  and  that  boiling  it  not  only 
brings  out  the  bitterness  and  other  bad  quali- 
ties, but  kills  the  aroma,  the  chief  element  that 
makes  coffee  drinkable.”  Mr.  Aborn  exhibits  a 
bottle  of  black  ink,  apparently  as  good  ink  as  the 
regular  variety,  which  was  made  simply  by  put- 
ting a little  piece  of  iron  into  a bottle  of  coffee 
and  letting  it  alone.  This  is  what  happens  to 
coffee  that  is  let  stand  and  seep  for  awhile  in  the 
“ old  black  pot.” 

Another  Argument  Met 

1.  D.  Richheimer  of  the  Tricolator  Co.,  New 
York,  agrees  with  those  who  see  the  need  of 
educating  steamship  and  steamboat  people  in  the 
wisdom  of  better  preparation  of  coffee.  A neces- 
sary preliminary  to  making  it  better  is  better 
machinery  and  the  final  burial  of  the  old  coffee 
pot.  An  argument  that  has  been  advanced  to 
him  many  times  by  the  reluctant  ones  has  been 
that  the  urns  would  tip  off  their  resting  places 
in  rough  weather,  which  would  cause  a heavy 
loss  that  would  not  be  experienced  if  only  a 
worn-out  iron  or  tin  pot  was  knocked  about  by 
the  sea;  but  the  clamping  down  of  the  urns, 
which  is  always  done,  eliminates  this  danger, 
and  they  are  less  injured  through  jar  than  urns 
on  railroad  dining  cars.  Those  most  backward 
in  knowledge,  Mr.  Richheimer  has  found,  are  the 
operators  of  steamboats  and  ferryboats,  many 
of  whom  still  believe  that  the  only  proper 
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method  of  preparing  coffee  is  to  stew  it  for  a 
long  time  in  an  old-fashioned  pot. 

The  Steamship  Custom 
Much  of  the  coffee  used  by  transatlantic  ves- 
sels is  purchased  abroad,  where,  they  say,  it  is 
cheaper.  One  of  the  leading  purchasing  agents, 
however,  feels  hurt  every  time  he  hears  of  coffee 
being  bought  across  the  ocean,  which,  he  says, 
is  not  only  inferior  in  quality,  but  is  not  so  well 
roasted. 

The  International  Mercantile  Marine  gets  4,000 
pounds  of  Bogota  and  Santos  coffee  a month, 
which  is  roasted  by  Quinby  of  Boston  and  B. 
Fischer  & Co.  of  New  York.  It  is  ground  aboard 
ship  in  a hand  machine  for  the  cabin  coffee  half 
an  hour  before  needed,  and  in  a large  electric 
one  for  the  great  quantities  used  in  the  steerage. 
The  company  also  uses  6,000  pounds  of  coffee  a 
month  bought  in  England. 

The  Cunard  buys  its  coffee  green  and  has  it 
roasted  on  the  other  side.  Its  American  pur- 
chases amount  to  50,000  pounds  a year, — the 
“ Wallen  extra  special  ” used  in  large  new  York 
hotels,  which  is  chiefly  for  its  American  passen- 
gers, as  the  English  crews  mostly  drink  tea. 

The  French  Line  imports  its  coffee  from  Brazil, 
which  is  roasted  in  France.  It  is  the  same 
grade  throughout,  costing  about  16  cents,  and  is 
pulverized.  The  comparative  consumption  is 
greater  with  the  French,  who  like  their  coffee 
specially  strong. 

Liners  Are  Good  Customers 
And  so  the  list  might  be  prolonged  to  include 
all  the  great  and  small  companies,  and  the  gen- 
eral illustration  would  be  the  same.  These 
leaders  are  good  customers  for  those  handling 
the  very  best  appliances,  and  of  course  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  brewing  apparatus. 

Two  general  types  of  urn  are  usually  favored. 
One  is  the  regular  double-jacketed  one  fitted 
with  a jar  surrounded  by  water,  which  steams 
the  coffee  and  keeps  it  hot,  with  a water  boiler 
to  furnish  the  coffee.  Another  type  of  popular 
urn,  called  the  “ institution,”  is  merely  a large 
tinned  copper  cylinder,  with  lugs  for  heating  a 
leacher  bag  filled  with  coffee.  The  water  is  then 
drawn  into  the  urn  over  the  grounds  and  perco- 
lates through  several  times  until  the  proper  flow 
is  obtained.  This  latter  method  is  used  only 
where  the  coffee  is  not  permitted  to  stand  for 
more  than  fifteen  minutes  but  is  served  immedi- 
ately. 


BANGKOK  TEA  IMPORTS 
Tea  imports  (in  kilos)  into  Bangkok  during 
the  fiscal  years  ending  March  31  were  as  follows : 
1914,  619,454;  1919,  786,600;  1920,  922,397. 


COFFEE  AND  TEA  TRADE  IN  1920 


Coffee  Imports  Decline,  But  Tea  Makes 
Considerable  Gain  and  Returns  to 
British  Route 


A CCORDING  to  figures  just  issued  by  the 
**  government,  the  imports  of  coffee  into  the 
United  States  during  the  last  calendar  year 
amounted  to  1,297,439,310  pounds  valued  at  $252,- 
450,651,  as  compared  with  1,333,564,067  pounds 
valued  at  $261,270,106  in  the  calendar  year  1919, 
and  1,052,201,501  pounds  valued  at  $99,423,362  in 
1918.  Considering  quantities,  the  1920  shipments 
showed  a falling  off  of  2.7  per  cent  from  the  year 
before,  but  a gain  of  23.3  per  cent  over  1918. 

Tea  imports  showed  a considerable  gain  over 
the  previous  year,  being  90,246,615  pounds,  val- 
ued at  $24,392,427,  as  compared  with  80,962,920 
pounds  valued  at  $20,145,864  in  1919.  The  1918 
imports  were  much  larger,  amounting  to  134,- 
418,201  pounds  and  having  a value  of  $29,539,740. 
The  calendar  year  1920  thus  shows  a gain  of 
11.4  per  cent  over  1919,  but  a decline  of  32.8 
per  cent  from  1918. 

Sources  of  Coffee  Imports 

A study  of  the  detailed  figures  of  importations- 
of  coffee  as  given  elsewhere  in  this  issue  shows 
that  Brazil  furnished  this  country  just  about  the 
same  quantity  last  year  as  the  year  before, — 
785,810,000  pounds,  as  compared  with  787,312,000 
pounds  in  1919  and  599,991,000  pounds  in  1918. 

The  decrease  in  total  importations  of  36,000,- 
000  pounds  was  due  to  a decline  in  the  purchases 
of  mild  coffees.  This  decline  was  greatest  in  im- 
ports from  Venezuela,  which  fell  from  109,777,- 
000  pounds  to  65,971,000  pounds,  or  40  per  cent. 
This  represents  a return  to  normal  from  the  ex- 
ceptional importations  of  1919,  though  the  1920 
shipments  were  still  somewhat  higher  than  the 
pre-war  average.  The  greatest  proportional  de- 
crease was  in  the  trade  with  the  Dutch  East  In- 
dies, which  fell  off  almost  exactly  one-half, — 
from  56,312,793  pounds  to  28,135,083  pounds. 

But  the  1920  total  was  still  far  above  normal, 
as  shipments  up  to  1918  ran  to  between  4,000,000 
and  11,000,000  pounds  annually.  Other  sources 
showing  a decrease  were  Mexico,  33.9  per  cent, 
and  the  West  Indies,  30.4  per  cent,  while  Colom- 
bia gained  29.3  per  cent,  going  from  150,484,- 
000  pounds  in  1919  to  194,683,000  pounds  in  1920, 
and  Central  America  increased  her  trade  with 
the  United  States  20.9  per  cent  over  the  year 
before,  sending  159,204,000  pounds  in  the  latter 
and  131,639,000  pounds  in  the  former  year.  The 
imports  from  Aden  were  still  far  below  the  nor- 
mal trade  prior  to  1917. 

The  proportion  of  total  coffee  imports  into  this 
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country  coming  from  Brazil  was  about  as  usual 
in  1920,  being  60.5  per  cent  as  compared  with  59 
per  cent  in  1919  and  57  per  cent  in  1918.  The 
western  hemisphere  supplied  us  with  96  per  cent 
of  our  requirements,  as  against  94  per  cent  in 

1919  and  99  per  cent  the  year  before. 

The  figures  showing  values  of  coffee  imports 
indicate  that  the  high-price  level  obtaining  in  1919 
continued  to  prevail  last  year.  The  average  valqe 
to  the  pound  for  all  imports  was  19.4  'cents  in 

1920  and  19.6  cents  in  1919,  while  in  1918  it  was 
only  9.4  cents.  These  high  prices  were  not  con- 
fined to  one  or  two  of  the  large  producing  coun- 
tries, but  were  general  among  all  the  important 
shippers  of  coffee.  Brazil  showed  a slight  drop 
in  average  valuation,  from  20.3  cents  in  1919  to 
18.9  cents  in  1920,  whereas  Central  American 
coffee  rose  from  14.7  cents  in  1919  to  19  cents  in 
1920.  In  the  other  important  countries  there 
was  no  great  change  in  average  values  between 
1919  and  1920,  although  in  both  these  years  they 
were  abnormally  high  as  compared  with  1918 
and  prewar  years. 

Decline  in  Re-exports 

In  re-exports  of  foreign  coffee  there  was  a 
decided  falling  off,  from  81,129,641  pounds  valued 
at  $16,815,458  to  49,144,09  pounds  valued  at  $9,- 
037,882.  This  was  almost  entirely  due  to  heavy 
decreases  in  exports  to  western  European  coun- 
tries. Germany  took  more  than  in  1919,  ship- 
ments to  that  country  totaling  2,91 7,773  pounds 


as  against  1,854,096,  but  the  countries  around 
Germany  received  much  less  coffee  from  the 
United  States  than  in  the  previous  year.  Derf- 
mark  dropped  from  8,422,000  pounds  to  3,951,000 
pounds,  Norway  from  9,166,000  to  1,430,000, 
Sweden  from  11,704,000  to  1,597,000,  Nether- 
lands from  2,263,000  to  865,606,  and  Belgium 
from  12,490,000  to  225,952  pounds.  France  also 
showed  a decrease,  from  19,555,000  to  16,761,000 
pounds. 

Altogether,  shipments  to  western  Europe  fell 
off  more  than  half,  the  exports  for  1920  being 

27.748.000  pounds  as  compared  with  65,454,000 
in  the  previous  year.  Greece  was  also  a much 
smaller  purchaser,  shipments  amounting  to  only 

634.000  pounds  as  compared  with  over  4,000,000 
in  1919. 

On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the  other 
hand,  Mexico  and  Cuba  were  heavy  buyers,  tak- 
ing between  them  over  16,000,000  pounds,  or 
four  times  as  much  as  in  the  year  before,  while 
Canada’s  1,230,000  pounds  was  one-fifth  less 
than  in  1919. 

Valuations  of  re-exports  showed  that  the  same 
average  prices  prevailed  as  for  imports,  the  1920 
average  being  18  cents  and  that  of  1919  about 
20  cents.  These  values  prevailed  in  a general 
way  for  the  trade  with  all  countries  except  Ger- 
many, to  which  country  our  charges  for  coffee 
amounted  to  30  cents  a pound  in  1919  and  31  cents 
in  1920  (total  value,  $558,823  and  $920,574  for 
the  two  years  respectively),  according  to  the  ex- 


Coffee  Trade  of  1920  Compared  with  Last  Thirty-five  Years 


Rio  aDd  Santos  Crops, 

Lowest  and  Highest  in 

Fiscal 

Net  Imports, 

Net 

Imports,! 

Aver-  Com 

age  Im-  sump- 
port  Price  tion  per 

July  1 to  June  30 

New  York, 

No.  7 Spot  Rio 
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per  lb. 

Capita! 

1885-1886.  . 5,565,000  Bags* 
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Dec. 

6% 

June 

8% 

1886 

537,211,781 

.$40,145,304 

7.6  cts. 

9.36  lbs. 
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17 
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19.0 

8.00 
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12% 

Feb. 

18% 
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14.0 

8.31 
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Jan. 

18% 
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16.4 

8.30 
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15 
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14.7 

9.33 
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13 
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14.6 

8.11 
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7% 
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13 
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11.1 

10.12 
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Mar. 

5% 

July 

7% 
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7.5 

11.68 
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5% 

Dec. 

7 
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6.5 
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815/ 16 
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6.7 
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6 
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9% 
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58,924,867 

7.4 
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7% 
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1,057,219,598 

68,168,725 

6.4 

13.34 
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6 
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7% 
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8% 
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8.6 

9.74 
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8% 
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7.9 

11.17 
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5% 
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6% 
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6% 
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1,036,561,948 

77,856,837 
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1909-1910.  .14,944,000  “ 
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8% 

Dec. 

13% 
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860,414,401 
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7.9 

9.33 
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Nov. 

15% 
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869,941,465 
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10.3 

9.28 
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Jan. 
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15 
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9% 
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15 
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13.8 
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8% 

Jan. 

9% 
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6% 
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9% 
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6% 
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9% 
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9% 
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Nov. 

7% 
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9% 
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1,080,357,655 
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10.4 
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25 
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13.3 
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21.9 

12.7 

• A bap:  weighs  00  kilos  ; a kilo  equals  2.2046  pounds. 

t The  figures  after  1900  relate  to  the  United  States  exclusive  of  Its  non-contiguous  territory. 
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port  statistics.  This,  however,  was  probably  due 
to  the  great  fall  in  value  of  the  mark. 

Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii 

The  disinclination  of  the  American  people  for 
their  own  Porto  Rican  coffee  was  again  evidenced 
in  the  figures  showing  coffee  exports  from  our 
island  possessions.  During  1920  Porto  Rico  sent 
to  foreign  countries  a total  of  31,321,415  pounds 
of  her  coffee  and  to  continental  United  States 
only  418,127  pounds,  the  latter  valued  at  $118,663, 
as  compared  with  667,318  pounds  worth  $197,155 
in  the  preceding  year.  Hawaii,  on  the  other  hand, 
exported  687,597  pounds,  and  sent  1,885,703 
pounds  to  continental  United  States.  Her  ship- 
ments here  in  1919  were  3,144,351  pounds  valued 
at  $652,837. 

Total  exports  of  domestic  green  coffee,  con- 
sisting largely  of  the  Porto  Rican  product, 
amounted  to  34,787,772  pounds  valued  at  $9,- 
225,058  in  1920,  which  was  23  per  cent  more  than 
the  1919  shipments. 

Exports  of  roasted  or  prepared  coffee  were 
only  about  one-third  of  those  in  1919  in  quantity, 
being  1,969,671  pounds  with  a value  of  $578,516, 
as  compared  with  6,062,449  pounds  valued  at  $1,- 
521,070. 

Per  Capita  Coffee  Consumption 

Per  capita  consumption  of  coffee  in  continental 
United  States  in  the  calendar  year  1920  was  only 
slightly  lower  than  in  the  preceding  year.  For 
1920  the  figure  is  11.78  pounds,  and  for  1919 
it  is  11.86  pounds.  These  figures  are  arrived 
at  by  dividing  the  net  imports  retained  for  con- 
sumption in  continental  United  States  by  the 
population  figures  announced  by  the  Census 
Bureau.  The  quantity  retained  for  consumption 
takes  into  account  the  amounts  shipped  from  the 
non-contiguous  territories  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and 
Porto  Rico  to  continental  United  States,  but  does 
not  include  the  considerable  quantities  shipped 
from  these  territories  to  foreign  countries  direct. 

The  population  figure  used  for  obtaining  the 

1919  per  capita  is  105,001,312,  which  is  the  Census 
Bureau’s  recent  estimate  of  the  population  of 
continental  United  States  as  of  July  1,  1919.  For 

1920  the  figure  used  is  105,708,771,  which  is  the 
official  result  of  the  census  taken  as  of  January 
1,  1920.  If  the  estimated  population  as  of  July 
1,  1920,  should  be  taken  instead  of  the  official 
January  1 figure,  as  would  perhaps  be  fairer  for 
purposes  of  comparison  with  the  previous  year, 
the  per  capita  consumption  for  the  calendar  year 
1920  would  be  11.71  instead  of  11.78  pounds,  the 
increase  of  population  in  six  months  having 
amounted  to  700,000. 

The  slight  decrease  in  per  capita  consumption 
was  due  almost  wholly  to  increased  population, 
as  the  net  quantity  consumed  was  almost  the  same 


for  the  two  years.  Although  the  total  imports 
were  smaller  by  36,000,000  pounds  in  1920,  this 
was  in  large  part  made  up  by  smaller  exports 
and  re-exports. 

The  per  capita  figures  given  compare  with  12.7 
pounds  for  the  fiscal  year  1920  and  8.99  pounds 
for  the  fiscal  year  1919,  as  announced  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

The  Tea  Trade 

In  the  tea  trade  Japan  continued  to  be  the 
chief  source  of  supply  in  1920,  although  closely 
followed  by  British  India,  the  former  sending 

29.750.000  pounds  valued  at  $9,376,000,  and  the 
latter  24,686,000  pounds  valued  at  $5,825,000.  Of 
the  producing  countries  China  was  third,  with 

10.625.000  pounds  valued  at  $2,403,000. 

The  feature  of  the  year’s  trade,  however,  was 
the  return  of  tea  traffic  to  its  former  channel 
via  Great  Britain,  that  country  being  credited 
with  13,931,000  pounds  valued  at  $3,899,000  as 
against  534,647  pounds  in  the  calendar  year  1919 
and  381,799  pounds  in  1918.  The  quantity  com- 
ing by  way  of  Great  Britain  is  about  the  same 
as  before  the  war. 

At  the  same  time  the  direct  trade  with  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  which  began  to  mount  up- 
ward in  great  leaps  in  1917  and  reached  the  height 
of  35,807,000  pounds  in  1918,  showed  a decided 
falling  off  in  both  1919  and  1920  as  normal  trade 
conditions  were  restored.  In  1919  the  35,000,000 
pounds  had  fallen  to  9,600,000  valued  at  $1,777,- 
000,  and  in  the  year  just  closed  this  was  further 
decreased  to  6,698,000  pounds  valued  at  $1,439,- 
000. 

China  and  Japan  together  supplied  40,000,000 
pounds,  or  44.7  per  cent  of  the  total  purchases  of 
tea  by  the  United  States,  as  compared  with  31,- 

384.000  pounds  furnished  by  the  British  and 
Dutch  East  Indies,  this  being  34.7  per  cent  of  the 
total.  In  1919  Japan  and  China  had  62  per  cent 
of  the  trade. 

The  transit  trade  in  tea  through  Canada  fell 
off  somewhat,  but  continued  at  a good  level, 

1.645.000  pounds,  as  compared  with  2,250,000 
pounds  in  each  of  the  two  preceding  years. 

Tea  Re-exports  Decrease 

In  the  re-exportation  of  tea  there  was  a de- 
cided falling  off,  shipments  amounting  to  less 
than  one-eighth  those  of  the  year  before,  and 
less  than  a quarter  of  the  1918  re-exports,  the 
figures  being  1,829,000  pounds  as  compared  with 

15.237.000  and  7,912,000  pounds  in  1919  and  1918 
respectively.  The  values  showed  a similar  de- 
cline, being  $731,000  in  1920,  $4,852,000  in  1919,  and 
$3,079,000  in  1918.  The  largest  consumer  of  this 
transshipped  tea  was  Canada  with  125,000  pounds. 

The  decrease  last  year  was  due  directly  to  a 
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discontinuance  of  shipments  that  during  the  years 
of  troubled  shipping  conditions  used  to  find 
their  way  to  western  Europe  by  way  of  this 
country.  Denmark,  for  instance,  which  took  1,' 
270,000  pounds  in  1919,  received  only  6,300  pounds 
from  the  United  States  in  1920.  England,  which 
depended  on  this  country  in  1919  to  the  extent 
of  3,376,000  pounds,  purchased  only  63,000  pounds 
last  year,  and  shipments  of  3,815,000  pounds  to 
the  Netherlands  in  1919  fell  to  15,300  in  the  year 
following. 

A substantial  trade  in  tea  which  this  country 
has  carried  on  with  Argentina  in  recent  years 
also  showed  the  effect  of  the  general  readjust- 
ment of  trade  with  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
the  2,000,000  pounds  that  we  sent  to  the  South 
American  country  in  1918  having  shrunk  to  687,- 
000  pounds  in  1919  and  further  to  113,000  pounds 
last  year. 

That  this  general  return  of  tea  to  old  channels 
of  traffic  is  still  going  on  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  re-exports  from  the  United  States  in  De- 
cember of  1920  amounted  to  only  66,000  pounds 
as  compared  with  almost  1,000,000  pounds  in 
the  previous  December. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  tea,  calculated  by 
using  January  1 official  population  figures  for 
1920  and  July  1 estimate  for  1919,  as  explained 
before,  amounted  to  0.83  pound  in  1920  and 
0.62  pound  in  1919.  These  figures  are  unusually 
low  as  compared  with  the  per  capita  figures  for 
the  last  50  years  or  more,  which  average  some- 
what more  than  one  pound. 


EVERYBODY  MAKE  HIS  OWN  INK 

Nobody  need  be  worried  if  the  Ink  Trust  should 
profiteer,  for  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  house- 
holder in  the  land  not  only  to  put  the  trust  out 
of  business,  but  also  to  save  a lot  of  money  by 
making  his  own  ink.  All  that  is  needed  is  the 
left-over  %dregs  in  the  coffee  pot  after  finishing 
the  family  breakfast,  and  a rough  iron  nail.  Put 
the  coffee  into  a bottle,  put  the  nail  or  other  piece 
of  iron  into  the  coffee,  put  in  the  cork,  put  the 
bottle  on  the  shelf,  and — presto  ! — within  a day 
or  so  you  will  have  a bottleful  of  fine  black  ink 
and  can  laugh  at  the  extortionate  stationer. 

This  coffee  ink  is  used  effectively  in  the  cam- 
paign being  conducted  by  Edward  Aborn,  of 
Arnold  & Aborn,  New  York,  to  educate  the  pub- 
lic into  a more  intelligent  preparation  of  coffee. 
He  exhibits  a bottle  of  the  ink  as  an  illustration 
of  what  happens  to  coffee  that  is  made  in  an  old 
iron  pot,  and  as  an  argument  for  the  use  of 
china  instead,  and  displays  a folder  printed  in  the 
coffee  ink.  Some  of  these  are  more  than  three 
months  old,  and  show  no  sign  of  fading. 


INDIAN  TEA  AND  THE  U.  S. 


Charles  Judge  Sees  Difficulties  in  Making 
Tea  Popular  Here,  Especially  the 
Indian  Variety 

HARLES  JUDGE,  editor  of  the  Indian 
^ Planters  Gazette,  published  at  Calcutta,  has 
given  considerable  study  to  the  exploitation  of 
tea,  especially  that  of  India,  and  has  prepared 
the  following  on  its  possibilities  in  the  United 
States.  It  will  require  much  effort  to  make  it 
popular,  he  believes,  as  the  Americans  are  not 
tea  drinkers.  He  says : 

“No  doubt  the  American  Tea  Association, 
which  has  already  got  to  work,  will  do  much  to 
popularize  tea  in  the  United  States;  but  the  as- 
sociation is  quite  indifferent  to  the  type  of  tea, 
and  the  American  population  is  evenly  divided 
between  black-  and  green-tea  drinkers,  about  50,- 
000,000  pounds  of  each  being  consumed  yearly 
in  the  States. 

“ India  and  Ceylon  are  almost  exclusively 
black-tea  producers.  Somehow  very  little  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  the  States  with  British- 
grown  greens.  Black  is  our  staple,  and  it  re- 
quires special  effort  to  push  it  as  against  green. 
To  leave  the  matter  to  chance  would  be  a mis- 
take. Unless  we  can  make  a push  with  green, 
the  advantage  of  black  tea  needs  advertisement. 
In  black,  British  countries  and  Java  are  supreme. 
Japan  produces  none,  and  China  black  consump- 
tion has  been  reduced  to  a minimum  in  America. 
Only  two  per  cent  of  the  States’  consumption  is 
of  China  black.  There  is  much  more  China 
black  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  than  in 
America. 

“We  cannot  therefore  hope  for  increase  of 
our  black  tea  at  the  expense  of  China  blacks. 
We  can  only  go  ahead  by  ousting  Far  Eastern 
green  teas  or  by  increasing  the  total  consumption 
of  black.  To  do  this  requires  active  effort.  A 
green-tea  drinker  is  hard  to  convert,  but  left 
to  himself  fie  will  stick  to  green  to  a certainty. 
The  American  Association  and  trade  are  not 
going  to  give  us  any  aid  in  this  matter.  Black 
or  green,  it  is  all  tea  to  them;  but  not  so  to  us. 

Up  to  Ceylon  and  India 

“ India  and  Ceylon  have  to  work  this  thing  for 
themselves.  Ceylon  has  no  money,  and  the  plan- 
ters’ application  to  the  Ceylon  government  for 
a lakh  of  rupees  for  American  work  out  of  funds 
raised  by  the  export  tax  was  fired  with  promp- 
titude. Ceylon  has  no  cess,  and  applications  for 
voluntary  subscriptions  to  an  American  fund 
were  met  with  silence.  India  will  have  funds 
from  the  increased  cess.  It  looks  as  if  India 
will  have  to  play  a lone  hand. 

“ Though  they  are  powerless  to  help,  the  Cey- 
lon people  seem  quite  interested  academically  in 
the  question  of  tea  in  America.  An  authority 
on  tea  who  has  had  opportunity  to  study  the 
American  and  Canadian  tea  markets  on  a re- 
cent visit  to  both  countries,  expressed  to  a repre- 
sentative of  the  Times  of  Ceylon  some  interest- 
ing views  on  thcHubject  of  the  development  of 
American  and  Canadian  markets. 

“ ‘ It  is  idle  to  suppose,’  he  said,  * that  either 
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in  America  or  in  Canada  we  can  find  a market 
that  will  immediately  help  to  relieve  the  surplus 
production.  Much  hard  spadework  will  have  to 
be  done  in  both  countries  before  either  can  be 
induced  appreciably  to  increase  its  tea  imports 
from  Ceylon.  In  the  case  of  America,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  American  people  are 
not  a tea-drinking  nation.  The  tea  importers,  in 
my  opinion,  do  not  understand  their  business. 
They  import  the  wrong  sort  of  tea,  and  nothing 
can  be  more  unpalatable  than  the  cups  of  tea 
that  one  invariably  gets  in  America.’ 

Thinks  Tea  Neglected  Here 

“ This  statement  is  a fact.  Americans  will 
take  any  amount  of  trouble  in  making  coffee. 
The  patent  American  contraptions  for  infusing 
coffee  are  numberless.  All  their  ingenuity  is 
expended  in  coffee  machines ; but  tea  is  ne- 
glected. They  do  not  know  how  to  make  it, 
and  the  result  is  that  it  does  not  attract  new 
drinkers.  If  a push  is  to  be  made  by  our  Cess 
Committee  in  America,  it  will  have  to  include 
educative  propaganda.  Not  only  must  the  sale 
of  tea  be  pushed,  but  the  knowledge  of  how  to 
make  the  best  of  it  must  be  imparted. 

“ A badly  made  cup  of  tea  is  repellent — ‘ cat- 
lap * describes  it.  Tea  properly  made  is  a differ- 
ent thing  altogether.  An  English  teashop  or  two 
in  New  York,  with  English  v girls  to  wait  and 
hand  round  tea  made  in  the  English  fashion, 
would  do  more  good  than  50  drummers,  jobbers, 
specialty  men,  and  other  fearsome  peripatetics 
of  the  Blechynden  scheme  now  abandoned.  We 
do  not  want  the  oriental  touch  with  khitmatgars, 
etc.  British  tea  is  a British  product,  and  should 
be  made  and  served  in  the  British  way.  Amer- 
icans who  come  to  London  admire  the  British 
teashop.  . Take  the  British  teashop  to  America, 
and  it  will  do  us  good. 

Hard  to  Convert  U.  S.  A. 

“ There  is  not  a doubt  about  it  that  we  are  up 
against  a hard  proposition  in  trying  to  get  the 
use  of  our  tea  increased  in  the  United  States. 
For  a good  many  years  tea  consumption  there 
has  remained  stationary  at  100,000,000  pounds. 
The  population  increases  by  immigration  as  well 
as  by  natural  increase;  but  the  immigrants  are 
pretty  well  all  Dutchmen,  and  the  races  round 
the  Mediterranean.  All  these  are  just  natural 
coffee  drinkers.  They  use  nothing  else  in  their 
own  countries. 

“ Perhaps  the  so-called  Anglo-Saxon  element 
in  the  United  States  is  represented  by  the  amount 
of  tea  consumed.  Over  the  border  in  Canada 
tea  consumption  is  much  higher,  about  five 
pounds  a head,  which  shows  there  is  nothing 
in  the  climate  that  makes  against  tea  drinking. 
It  is  just  the  people.  It  is  a fact  that  wants 
some  accounting  for  that,  except  the  British  and 
the  Russians,  no  European  people  make  tea  their 
standard  drink.  The  rest  all  drink  coffee  habi- 
tually. The  Dutch  produce  a lot  of  tea  in  their 
colonies,  but  even  they  prefer  coffee,  as  the  sta- 
tistics of  consumption  in  Holland  show.  Hol- 
land could  consume  all  the  tea  that  Java  grows 
if  the  Dutch  were  tea  drinkers  on  the  scale  of 
the  British.  $ 

“ So  we  have  got  to  deal  with  national  taste 
when  trying  to  push  the  sale  of  tea  in  the  world. 
Sanguine  estimates  are  bound  to  disappoint. 


THE  USEFUL  PEANUT 


Negro  Professor  Finds  It  Contains  More 
Than  100  Food  Products — Now  Study- 
ing the  Sweet  Potato 

1\ /I  ORE  than  100  products,  covering  almost  every 
conceivable  variety  of  food  and  drink,  have 
been  discovered  in  the  humble  peanut  by  Prof. 
George  W.  Carver,  colored  head  of  the  research 
department  at  Tuskegee  Institute.  These  he 
enumerated  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  at  Washington,  as  including  the 
following : 

Ten  varieties  of  milk;  cherry,  lemon,  orange, 
blackberry,  and  plum  punches;  salted  peanuts; 
two  grades  of  flour  and  two  of  meal ; five  break- 
fast foods ; new  flavorings  for  icecream,  cakes, 
gingerbread,  cookies,  and  confections ; chocolate- 
coated  peanuts ; peanut  candy  bars ; crystallized 
peanuts ; three  relishes ; nine  wood  stains,  running 
from  malachite  green  to  fumed  golden  oak;  face 
powder  and  face  cream ; black  ink ; Worcestershire 
sauce ; four  kinds  of  food  for  stock,  including  hay 
made  from  the  vine  and  ground  hay  with  peanut 
cake;  a sweet  food  served  with  chinaberry;  vari- 
ous kinds  of  oils. 

Prof.  Carver  is  52  years  old  and  a graduate  of 
an  agriculture  college,  besides  having  studied  for 
six  years  with  Secretary  Wilson  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  He  is  also  making  an 
analysis  of  sweet  potatoes,  from  which  he  says  he 
has  already  made  17  products. 


WHY  CHINA’S  TEA  TRADE  DROPPED 
(Special  Correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  19,  1921. — The  Bu- 
reau of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  has 
received  a report  on  the  Chinese  economic  and 
trade  situation,  which  says  that  the  fall  in  Amer- 
ican imports  of  tea  from  China  from  148,700,- 
000  pounds  in  1918  to  96,900,000  in  1920  was  due 
to  overstocking,  in  fear  of  an  embargo,  and  not 
to  lessened  consumption. — Lamm. 


INDIA’S  TEA  DIFFICULTIES 
The  difficulties  attending  tea  cultivation  in  In- 
dia of  late  are  reflected  in  the  report  of  the  As- 
sociated Tea  Estates  of  Ceylon,  whose  tea  crop 
of  253,842  pounds  was  sold  at  8 cents  a pound 
less  than  it  cost  to  produce. 

Shipments  of  Ceylon  tea  to  the  United  King- 
dom up  to  November  30  were  111,000,000  pounds, 
against  130,250,000  pounds  to  the  same  date  the 
preceding  year.  Shipments  to  Australia  for  the 
same  period  were  22,000,000  pounds,  against  16,- 
600,000  to  the  date  the  year  before. 
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FOR  BETTER  TRADE  STATISTICS 


Department  of  Commerce  Proposes  to  Seg- 
regate Figures  and  Have  Them 
More  Up  to  Date 


(Special  Correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  25,  1921. 
C’OR  a long  while  business  men  who  deal  with 
I foreign  countries,  either  as  customers  or  as 
sellers,  have  felt  the  need  of  better  statistics  of 
imports  and  exports  in  the  United  States.  Those 
published  have  not  only  in  most  cases  been  long 
delayed,  but  have  often  shown  so  little  detail  as 
to  be  practically  valueless.  The  government 
agencies  in  charge  of  statistical  records  have  rec- 
ognized this  need  and  have  made  changes  from 
time  to  time  that  have  effected  small  improve- 
ments, but  it  was  not  until  the  close  of  1918  that 
any  attempt  was  made  to  revise  the  whole  statis- 
tical schedule  of  both  imports  and  exports  so  as 
to  serve  American  foreign  trade  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. 

In  September  of  that  year,  however,  an  inter- 
departmental committee  was  formed  for  this  pur- 
pose, which,  after  consulting  trade  organizations 
very  fully  and  enlisting  the  assistance  of  busi- 
ness men  and  economic  experts,  finally  brought 
out  a proposed  new'  and  vastly  improved  classi- 
fication. The  Department  of  Commerce  has 
printed  these  new  schedules  and  only  awaits  fav- 
orable action  by  Congress  to  put  them  into  effect. 

The  gfeat  improvement  in  the  schedules  may 
be  clearly  shown  by  comparing  the  classifications 
under  which  figures  relating  to  tea,  coffee,  cocoa, 
and  spices  have  heretofore  been  published 
those  which  the  Department  of  Commerce  pro- 
poses to  use  in  the  future.  At  present  these  four 
classes  are  to  be  found  in  three  different  parts 
of  the  volume  of  import  figures,  where  cocoa  and 
coffee  happen  to  come  together  because  of  a 
common  “ co  ” in  the  first  syllables  of  the  words. 
The  classifications  are  as  follows : 

Cocoa  and  chocolate  : 

Cocoa  or  cacao,  crude. 

Cocoa  and  chocolate,  prepared  or  manufactured  (not 
including  confectionery). 

Coffee. 

Coffee  substitutes. 

Spices  : 

Unground — 

Cassia  and  cassia  vera. 

Ginger  root,  not  preserved. 

Pepper,  black  or  white. 

All  other. 

(Same  for  ground). 

Tea. 

Tea  waste,  siftings  or  sweepings,  for  manufacturing 
purposes. 

Under  the  proposed  classification  there  is  a 
separate  group  for  “ cocoa,  coffee,  tea,  and 
spices,”  and  the  figures  will  all  be  found  together, 
as  follows: 


COCOA,  COFFEE,  TEA  AND  SPICES. 

Cocoa  or  cacao,  crude,  and  products  of  : 

Crude — 

Beans  

Cocoa  nibs  or  cracked  cocoa  and  leaves  and  shells. 
Cocoa,  powdered — 

Unsweetened  

Sweetened — 

Valued  at  not  over  20  cents  per  pound 

Valued  at  over  20  cents  per  pound 

Chocolate,  including  milk  chocolate — 

Unsweetened  

Sweetened — 

Valued  at  not  over  20  cents  per  pound 

Valued  at  over  20  cents  per  pound 

Coffee,  and  coffee  substitutes  : 

Coffee- 

Raw  or  green 

Roasted  

Essences  or  extracts  of 

Substitutes — 

Chicory  root — 

Raw,  dried  or  undried,  but  unground 

Burnt  or  roasted,  ground,  granulated  or  in 
rolls,  or  otherwise  prepared. 

Other,  including  dandelion  root  and  acorns  pre- 
pared, and  articles  used  as  substitutes  for 
coffee. 

Tea  : 

Tea,  impure,  waste,  siftings  or  sweepings  for  man- 
ufacturing purposes. 

Yerba  mate  (Paraguay  tea) 

Spices  : 

Capsicum  or  red  pepper,  or  cayenne  pepper — 

Unground  

Ground  (including  paprika) 

Cassia,  cassia  buds,  and  cassia  vera,  unground 

Cinnamon,  and  chips  of,  unground 

Cloves,  unground 

Ginger  root,  unground  (not  preserved  or  candied)  . . 
Mustard — 

Mustard  seed  

Ground  or  prepared  in  bottles  or  otherwise 

Nutmeg,  unground  

Pepper — 

Unground — 

Black  

White  

Pimento  (allspice)  — 

Unground  

Ground  

Sage— 

Unground  

Ground  

Vanilla  beans  

All  other  spices,  free — 

Bay  and  laurel  leaves 

Cardamon  seed 

Celery  seed 

Coriander  seed  

Cummin  seed  

Curry  and  curry  powder 

Marjoram  (leaves)  

Thyme  (leaves)  

Fennel  

All  other  spices,  dutiable — 

Ground — 

Cassia,  cassia  buds,  and  cassia  vera 

Cinnamon,  and  chips  of 

Cloves  

Clove  stems  

Ginger  root  

Mace  

Mace,  Bombay,  or  wild  

Nutmegs  

Pepper,  black  and  white 

Unground — 

Clove  stems 

Mace  

Mace,  Bombay,  or  wild 

Anise  seed  

Caraway  seed  

Tonka  beans  

All  other,  n.  s.  p.  f.,  including  herbs  and  herb  leaves, 
in  glass  or  other  small  packages  for  culinary  pur- 
poses. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  also  proposes 
a reorganization  of  the  statistical  agencies 
of  the  government  so  that  foreign-trade  figures 
may  be  published  much  earlier.  As  it  is  now  the 
annual  volume  of  import  and  export  figures  does 
not  come  out  till  eight  or  nine  months  after  the 
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close  of  the  year  for  which  the  figures  stand. 
The  Monthly  Summary  is  not  published  until  six 
weeks  after  the  close  of  the  month,  the  figures 
for  June,  for  instance,  appearing  about  the  mid- 
dle of  August.  The  service  can  be  improved  if 
the  statistical  offices  of  the  Treasury  Department 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  are  consoli- 
dated, as  proposed,  and  additional  funds  pro- 
vided.—S.  B.  J. 


TEA  IMPORTS  FROM  JAPAN 
Tea  exports  from  Japan  to  the  United  States 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920, 
amounted  to  24,200,000  pounds,  which  was  10,- 
000,000  less  than  in  the  preceding  year. 


EXPLORERS  PREFER  COFFEE 


Robert  Griggs  Says  That  Arctic  Expedition 
Wanted  Coffee  Only,  Though  There 
Was  Tea  in  Abundance 

D OBERT  F.  GRIGGS,  director  of  the  Katmai 
Expeditions  of  the  National  Geographic 
Society,  has  written  to  the  Coffee  Club,  the 
monthly  publication  of  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade 
Publicity  Committee,  as  follows,  in  reference  to 
the  use  of  tea  and  coffee  among  explorers : 

“We  have,  of  course,  tried  both  tea  and  coffee 
on  our  expeditions.  In  earlier  years  I always 
favored  tea,  because  of  its  ease  of  transportation. 
With  the  advent  of  soluble  coffee,  however,  I 
began  to  experiment  with  it  and  found  it  very 
satisfactory.  In  1917  we  had  a little  of  it  and 
a good  deal  of  tea.  The  coffae  was  exhausted 
in  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  expedition;  and 
some  members  told  me  that  they,  having  the 
coffee  habit,  felt  a decided  deprivation,  which 
tea  would  not  make  good. 

" In  1919  we  had  both  soluble  coffee  and  tea 
in  abundance.  There  were  nineteen  of  us,  all 
told,  in  the  field,  men  of  variable  tastes  and 
habits.  Everyone  used  coffee  freely,  much  more 
so  than  would  be  permissible  to  a man  in  seden- 
tary occupations  at  home,  but  I do  not  recall 
haying  ever  seen  anyone  make  a single  cup  of  tea. 

‘ Of  course  this  does  not  answer  the  question 
whether  tea  might  not  have  been  better  than  cof- 
fee. It  is  simply  an  expression  of  the  prefer- 
ences of  that  particular  party.” 


PENNSYLVANIA’S  FOOD  BUREAU 
The  annual  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau 
of  Foods,  which  has  done  potent  work  in  break- 
ing up  wholesale  fraud  and  adulteration  of  staple 
foods,  shows  that  7,722  samples  were  analyzed 
by  chemists  last  year,  and  that  license  fees  ag- 
gregated $626,000,  or  $524,000  more  than  the 
bureau’s  operations  cost.  The  department  was 
established  in  1907,  and  it  has  examined  nearly 
100,000  samples,  collected  $3,577,000,  and  cost 
$1,143,000. 


44  BUY  TEA  NOW!  ” 


importers  Sent  Out  to  Trade  Editorial  on 
Market  Conditions  Published  in 
December  Issue 


r"T  HE  editorial  advising  immediate  purchasing 
of  tea  that  appeared  in  the  December  issue 
of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal  excited 
considerable  interest  among  tea  men,  and  in  at 
least  two  instances  was  copied  in  full  and  sent 
through  the  trade  by  importers.  The  J.  C.  Whit- 
ney Co.  of  New  York  mailed  a letter  reading  as 
follows  to  its  customers  on  December  31  : 

“ An  article  appeared  in  the  December  issue 
of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal,  under 
the  heading  ‘Buy  Tea  Now!’  If  you  have  not 
seen  this,  we  think  it  would  be  to  your  advantage 
to  secure  a copy  of  the  issue  mentioned  and  read 
it  carefully.  We  commend  it  to  your  attention, 
because  it  is  temperate  and  sound,  and  in  our 
opinion  states  clearly  and  truthfully  the  tea  situ- 
ation as  it  actually  exists  today. 

“We  do  not  happen  to  know  the  name  of  the 
writer  of  this  article,  but  along  the  lines  of  his 
arguments  we  wish  to  pass  on  to  you  some  sug- 
gestive don’ts : 

“Don't  forget  that  tea  prices  in  America  are 
lower  than  in  primary  tea  markets. 

“Don’t  think  that  tea  will  continue  indefin- 
itely to  be  grown  and  shipped  at  losses. 

“Don’t  forget  that  tea  is  being  consumed  in 
this  country  now  the  same  as  formerly. 

“ Don’t  forget  that  tea  bins  have  been  scraped 
and  not  yet  refilled. 

“ Don’t  think  there  is  too  much  tea  in  America 
today,  for  such  is  not  the  case. 

“Don’t  postpone  your  tea  buying  till ‘the  pen- 
dulum has  swung  up  from  the  bottom. 

“Don’t  believe  for  a moment  that  American 
financial  conditions  will  not  recover. 

“Don’t  blame  your  banker,  till  you  can  show 
him  that  you  have  confidence  yourself. 

“ As  a matter  of  posting,  you  may  be  inter- 
ested in  knowing  that  standard  grade  Formosas 
have  advanced  one  and  one-half  cents  on  the 
spot  during  the  past  week,  and  the  whole  tone 
of  the  tea  market  is  greatly  improved. 

“We  do  not  believe  in  putting  too  much  stress 
on  figures  or  statistics,  in  handling  ordinary 
every-day  business,  but,  looking  only  at  the  cold 
facts  as  we  are  able  to  see  them,  we  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  long  looked  for  advance  in  tea 
prices  is  due  very  shortly  in  American  markets, 
and  that  the  history  of  the  tea  business  will  once 
more  repeat  itself.” 


THE  “BLUE  BOOK”  SERVED  HIM 
M.  G.  Gelpi  of  M.  G.  Gelpi  & Co.,  Inc.,  210  Decatur 
St.,  New  Orleans,  writes  : “We  are  pleased  to  inclose 

ou.r  check  for  $3,  covering  subscription  for  one  year 
for  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal.  We  wish 
to  thank  you  for  the  service  that  your  Journal  is 
rendering  to  the  coffee  trade,  and  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  wish  you  all  the  success  that  you  may 
desire.” 
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TEA  STANDARDS  UNCHANGED 


Official  Tea  Experts  Continue  List  of  Last 
Year  for  1921 — Board  Meets  in 
New  York 


The  government  Board  of  Tea  Experts  has 
continued  the  standards  for  judging  all  imported 
tea  that  were  in  effect  during  1920,  except  that 
Formosa  oolong  and  Congou  must  be  of  a little 
better  'quality.  The  entire  board  was  in  session 
at  the  Appraisers’  Stores  on  Washington  St., 
New  York,  during  the  week  of  January  24. 

The  following  are  to  be  the  standards  after 
May  1,  when  the  secretary  of  agriculture  pro- 
mulgates the  list: 

Formosa  oolong,  used  for  Foochow  and  Canton 
oolong;  Congou;  Ceylon,  used  for  India,  Java, 
and  Sumatra;  gunpowder,  green;  young  hyson, 
green;  Japan;  scented  orange  pekoe,  used  for 
capers ; scented  Canton. 

These  compose  the  board : Herbert  G.  Wood- 
worth  of  Robinson  & Woodworth,  Boston,  chair- 
man; George  F.  Mitchell,  supervising  tea  exami- 
ner, secretary;  George  W.  Caswell,  San  Fran- 
cisco; J.  J.  McNamara  of  Jones  Bros.  Tea  Co., 
Brooklyn;  E.  R.  Rogers,  Tacoma;  Arthur  T. 
Hellyer  of  Hellyer  Co.,  Chicago ; C.  E.  Wyman 
of  Griggs,  Cooper  & Co.,  St.  Paul. 


TAIWAN  TEA  EXPORTS 


Shipments  Were  Low  in  1919  on  Account 
of  War  Overstocking  and  to  Protect 
Natives  from  Themselves 


HE  Japanese  island  of  Taiwan,  200  miles 
north  of  Luzon,  P.  I.,  exported  tea  in  pounds 
as  follows  during  1913,  1918,  and  1919: 


1913.  1918.  1919. 


Australia  163,550  15,790  218,514 

Canada  24,565  69,542  

China  50,286  102,366  29,817 

France  4,092  3,960 

Hungkong  160,937  5,772  71,679 

Japan  412,067  2,527,322  78,050 

United  Kingdom.  . 990,208  643,922 

United  States 14,920,330  16,642,472  14,083,846 

Pouchong  7,327,736  8,382,890  8,356,133 

British  Straits  Set- 
tlements   144,163  171,948  303,229 

China  3,579,700  88,205  51,679 

Dutch  Indies 3,286,562  5,467,201  4,822,851 

French  Indo-China  993,868  941,012 

Hongkong  314,710  62,968  9,442 

Japan  1,071  498,102  575,997 

Philippines 285,197  382,329 

Siam  807,374  1,252,499 


The  decrease  in  exports  of  oolong,  principally 
to  the  United  States,  amounting  to  4,000,000 
pounds,  was  due  to  overstocking  on  account  of 
the  war.  Shipments  would  have  been  greater 
if  the  local  government  had  not  limited  them,  as 
the  natives’  standard  of  living  is  low. 


Left  to  Right : Arthur  T.  Hellyer,  George  W.  Caswell,  George  F.  Mitchell,  Herbert  G.  Woodworth,  J.  J.  Mc- 

Namara, E.  R.  Rogers,  C.  E.  Wyman. 

GOVERNMENT  BOARD  OF  TEA  EXPERTS  IN  OFFICIAL  SESSION 
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CANADIAN  COFFEE  AND  SPICES  GUATAMALA  COFFEE  EXPORTS 


More  Than  $6,000,000  Is  Invested  in  Indus- 
try and  $8,000,000  Was  Spent  for  Raw 
Product  in  1919 


Government  Plans  Reduction  of  Export 
Tax  So  as  to  Increase  Foreign  Trade — 
Income  Tax  to  Be  Substituted 


T"1  HE  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  com- 
pleted  a preliminary  report  on  the  coffee  and 
spice  industry  in  Canada  for  the  calendar  year 
1919.  The  report  covers  the  operations  of  39 
individual  plants  located  by  provinces  as  to  num- 
ber as  follows:  Ontario,  IS;  Quebec,  8;  British 

Columbia,  6;  Manitoba,  5;  Alberta  and  New 
Brunswick,  2 each;  Nova  Scotia,  1. 

The  amount  and  distribution  of  capital  invested 
in  the  industry  are  as  follows : 


Land,  build- 
ings and 

Provinces.  fixtures. 

Alberta  

British  Columbia  $36,856 

Manitoba  253,641 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick   56,000 

Ontario  496,578 

Quebec  108,099 


Total 

capital. 

$103,258 

631,867 

1,489,687 

175,500 

2,241,772 

1,470,546 


Canada’s  total  $951,174  $6,112,630 

The  quantity  and  cost  value  of  all  materials 
delivered  at  the  factory  during  the  year  are  here 


given : 


Classes  of  materials.  Quantity. 
Coffee,  beans,  green,  lbs. ...  14,238,747 

Cocoa  beans,  lbs 11,183,196 

Spice  materials  (seeds,  roots, 

bark,  etc.),  lbs 873,795 

Baking  powder  materials,  lbs.  2,568,510 

Sugar,  lbs  2,551,178 

Essences,  essential  oils,  etc., 

lbs 125,431 

Alcohol  (,  gallons  30,756 

Flour,  bbls 1,205 

All  other  materials 


Cost  value 
at  factory. 
$3,808,559 
217,433 

173,341 

361,094 

264,304 

190,400 

116,387 

10,285 

2,971,751 


Total  cost  materials  used $8,113,554 


MANCHURIA  IMPORTS 
Imports  of ; prepared  cocoa  and  chocolate  into 
Dairen,  Manchuria,  during  1919  amounted  to 
121,724  pounds,  against  252,409  the  year  be- 
fore, and  of  coffee  9,706,189  pounds,  compared 
with  6,012,093.  Tea  forwarded  into  the  interior 
amounted  to  2,514  tons  in  1919,  and  1,840  tons  in 
1918. 


JAPANESE  EXPORTS 
Kobe,  Japan,  exported  581,000  pounds  of  tea 
in  1919,  including  127,000  of  oolong;  4,745,000  in 
1918,  including  3,478,000  of  oolong;  and  3,734,000 
in  1913,  including  539,000  of  oolong.  Exports  of 
coffee  to  the  United  States,  Hawaii,  and  the 
Philippines  were  9,041,866  pounds  in  1919,  and 
2,663,375  the  preceding  year. 

Total  exports  from  the  Osaka  district  included 
464,000  pounds  of  tea  in  1919,  340,000  in  1918, 
and  714,000  in  1913. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  1,  1921. — Julio 

Bianchi,  minister  from  Guatemala,  has  issued  the 
following : 

“ President  Herrera  has  authorized  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  government  plans  to  remove 
or  greatly  reduce  duties  on  all  articles  of  export, 
so  as  to  increase  the  foreign  commerce.  This 
will,  of  course,  apply  to  coffee,  Guatemala’s  chief 
article  of  export.  The  loss  of  revenue  due  to 
decrease  in  export  duties  will  be  offset  by  an 
income  tax  similar  to  that  in  the  United  States. 
The  bulk  of  Guatemala’s  foreign  trade  is  with 
the  United  States. 

“ Details  of  the  new  taxation  system  are  being 
worked  out  by  a committee  of  nine  citizens, 
headed  by  the  minister  of  finance,  Medrano,  and 
including  three  of  the  most  prominent  bankers  of 
Guatemala.  The  new  taxation  system  will  prob- 
ably become  effective  this  year.” — Lamm. 


PARAGUAY  TO  RAISE  CHINESE  TEA 
A nursery  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Chinese 
tea  plant  and  to  adapt  it  to  conditions  in  Para- 
guay has  been  established  in  the  department  of 
Villarica,  with  promising  results.  Similar  experi- 
ments were  formerly  made  with  bohea  and  vindis. 
The  bohea  is  difficult  to  grow  in  Paraguay,  but 
viridis  is  readily  acclimatized. 


CURTAILMENT  SHOWS  RESULTS 
The  agreement  of  the  Indian  Tea  Association 
to  curtail  production  by  10  per  cent,  has  begun 
to  show  results,  according  to  U.  S.  Trade  Com- 
missioner C.  C.  Batchelder.  Though  the  crop  of 
tea  at  the  end  of  July,  1920,  was  25,000,000  pounds 
more  than  the  previous  year,  it  was  estimated 
that  at  the  end  of  October  the  total  production 
in  India  was  5,000,000  pounds  less  than  in  1919. 
It  is  hoped  that  a resumption  of  the  large  Rus- 
sian demand  for  tea  will  diminish  existing  stocks 
and  increase  prices. 


COFFEE  FROM  AFRICA 
British  East  Africa  and  Uganda  exported  8,- 
044,960  pounds  of  coffee  in  1917  and  6,620,432  in 
1918,  besides  1,556,128  pounds  of  chilies  in  1917 
and  828,352  in  1918.  The  coffee  is  of  high  quality, 
particularly  good  for  planting,  and  is  expected  to 
become  one  of  the  principal  exports  of  the  pro- 
tectorates. The  1918  exports  went  54  per  cent  to 
the  United  Kingdom  and  33  to  South  Africa. 
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TEA  ASSOCIATION’S  ANNUAL 


Yearly  Election  Meeting  Shows  25  Per  Cent 
Membership  Increase  and  Enthusiasm 
for  an  Advertising  Campaign 


A GAIN  of  12  members  during  the  last  yeal 
was  reported  at  the  thirty-third  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Tea  Association  of  the  United  States, 
held  at  the  headquarters,  106  Water  Street,  New 
York,  January  20,  which  brings  the  total  up  to 
66  leading  importers  and  jobbers  of  the  country. 

The  association’s  chief  purpose  now  is  to  stim- 
ulate the  consumption  of  tea,  toward  which  end 
a correspondence  campaign  has  been  conducted 
chiefly  among  the  tea  growers,  to  get  their  finan- 
cial support.  It  is  proposed  that  they  help  the 
campaign  fund  to  the  extent  of  two-fifths  of  a 
cent  a pound  on  all  tea  they  sell  in  the  United 
States,  and  this  suggestion  has  been  so  favor- 
ably received  that  it  is  believed  the  association 
will  be  ready  to  start  the  consumption  propaganda 
*n  full  force  within  another  year. 

The  meeting  was  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  officers,  as  the  directors  attend  to  the 
details  of  operation.  All  the  officers  were  re- 
elected, as  follows : 

James  M.  Montgomery,  New  York,  president; 
Robert  F.  Irwin,  of  Irwin-Harrisons  & Cros- 
field,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  vice-president;  Henry  P. 
Thomson,  of  the  Anglo-American  Tea  Co.,  New 
York,  secretary;  Thomas  Dunne,  president  of 
Whitall  & Co.,  New  York,  treasurer. 

Here  are  the  directors:  Edwaxd-N.  Payne,  of 

Mitsui  & Co.,  New  York;  Robert  L.  Hecht,  of 
Irwin-Harrisons  & Crosfield,  Inc.,  New  York; 
J.  Harvey- -Swenarton,  of  . Jardine,  Mathe- 
son  & Co.,  New  York;  H.  G.  Woodworth,  of 
Robinson  & Woodworth,  Boston;  J.  F.  Hartley, 
of  Carter,  Macy  & Co.,  New  York;  James  M. 
Montgomery;  Thomas  Dunne,  New  York;  Charles 
E.  Atwood,  of  J.  C.  Whitney  Co.,  New  York; 
Henry  P.  Thomson;  S.  L.  Davis,  of  Russell  & 
Co.,  New  York;  Alfred  Alden,  of  M.  J.  Bran- 
denstein  & Co.,  New  York. 


EDISON  GETS  PERCOLATOR  CONTRACT 
(Special  Correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  15,  1921— The  Edison 
Electric  Appliance  Co.  will  furnish  the  100  elec- 
tric coffee  percolators  to  the  Navy  Department, 
at  $11  each,  bids  for  which  were  opened  here 
yesterday.  Other  bids  were  as  follows : Landers, 
Frary  & Clark,  $10.84;  F.  P.  May  Hardware  Co., 
$13,932;  National  Electric  Supply  Co.,  $11.40; 
Westinghouse  Electric  & Mfg.  Co.,  $12.28;  L. 
Barth  & Son,  $23. — Lamm. 


SWEDEN  STOPS  COFFEE  IMPORTS 


Excessive  Stock  Is  Reason  for  Prohibition, 
Which  Will  Be  Only  Temporary — 
World’s  Third  Largest  User 


( Special  Correspondence.  ) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  14,  1921. 
CCORDING  to  a cablegram  from  Consul 
General  D.  I.  Murphy,  Stockholm,  the 
Swedish  government  has  imposed  a prohibition 
against  the  importation  of  coffee  for  an  indefi- 
nite time.  The  decree  became  effective  from 
January  12,  1921. — J. 


The  best  information  in  New  York  is  that 
Sweden  became  overstocked  with  coffee,  and  in 
line  with  its  policy  to  direct  public  expenditures 
for  the  general  good  wherever  possible  it  has  put 
this  limit  upon  coffee  till  the  superfluous  quantity 
is  used  up. 

Sweden  annually  uses  an  average  of  13.13 
pounds  of  coffee  per  capita,  the  third  largest  per- 
centage in  the  world,  and  in  1918  imported  187,- 
000  bags. 


DECEMBER  TEA  IMPORTS 
(Special  Correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  17,  1921. — The  report 
of  tea  examined,  rejected,  and  passed  by  Super- 
vising Tea  Examiner  Mitchell  during  last  month 
shows  a total  of  4,783,223  pounds  imported  and 
11,444  pounds  rejected,  as  compared  with  10,484,- 
180  pounds  passed  and  4,793  rejected  in  the  pre- 
ceding December.  The  figures  by  varieties  are 
as  follows : 

Passed.  Rejected. 

Formosa  oolong- 681,783 

Foochow  oolong 50 

Congou  509. 94S 

India  356,783 

Ceylon  1,450,732  8.600 

Blended  Ceylon  and  Indian 54,457 

Java  584,835 

Sumatra  

Ceylon  green 25.350 

Pingsuey  green 311,626 

Country  green 81.246 

Japan  652.506 

Japan  dust 11,100 

Capers  

Scented  orange  pekoe 585 

Scented  Canton 41,083 

Canton  oolong 21,129  2,844 

Jasmine  Tea 10 


Total 4,783.223  11,444 

Here  is  the  distribution  by  inspection  districts : 

Passed.  Rejected. 

Boston  1,002,129 

Chicago  559,921 

Honolulu  

Puget  Sound 266,148  14 

St.  Paul 153,234 

San  Francisco 226,922  2,590 

New  York 2,554,869  8,840 


Total 


4,783,223  11,444 
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IN  THE  EDITOR’S  MAIL  BAG 


Here  Will  Be  Found  Letters  from  Readers 
Who  Say  Something  Worth  While 

NLY  letters  which  deal  with  subjects  of 
general  trade  interest  are  published  here. 
Readers  should  remember  that  when  they  write 
for  this  department  they  can  best  serve  them- 
selves and  the  Editor  by  being  brief.  Many  let- 
ters cannot  be  published  because  of  their  length. 

Enlisting  Colombia's  Help 

The  writer  of  the  following  enthusiastically  ad- 
vocates that  Colombia  spend  $30,000  to  help  in  the 
work  of  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Com- 
mittee, and  has  taken  up  the  matter  with  the 
Colombian  minister  at  Washington  : 

New  York,  January  12,  1921. 

W.  H.  Ukers,  Editor 

The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir: 

I am  pleased  to  inclose  copy  of  letter  I have 
written  to  the  Colombian  minister  in  Washing- 
ton, which  I thought  would  be  of  interest  to  you. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  could  get  Colombia  in- 
terested in  the  matter  at  issue,  it  would  be  rela- 
tively easy  to  get  other  mild  coffee-producing 
countries,  such  as  Venezuela,  Guatemala,  Nica- 
ragua, etc.,  also  interested. 

Yours,  Richard  Balzac, 

Aleiandro  Angel  & Co. 

5|C  jjj  % 

New  York,  Jan.  6,  1921. 
Dr.  Carlos  A.  Urueta, 

Minister  of  Colombia, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  dear  Doctor  and  Friend  : 

I avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  bring  to 
your  attention  the  splendid  work  that  the  Joint 
Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Committee,  of  74  Wall 
Street,  City,  is  doing  in  behalf  of  a larger  con- 
sumption of  coffee  in  the  United  States.  This 
campaign  is  being  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Society  of  Coffee  Planters  of  Sao  Paulo, 
who  are  contributing  $250,000  a year  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  with  the  cooperation  of  a large  num- 
ber of  coffee  roasters  in  this  country  who  have 
contributed  their  share  to  defray  administration 
expenses. 

The  Publicity  Committee,  in  my  judgment,  is 
doing  a most  meritorious  work,  and  should  de- 
serve the  support  and  encouragement  of  all  coffee- 
producing  countries,  as,  while  Brazil  has  so  far 
been  the  only  coffee-producing  country  contrib- 
uting funds  to  the  campaign,  the  propaganda 
being  conducted  does  not  specify  Brazil  coffees, 
but  coffee  in  general,  thus  benefiting  alike  every 
country  that  produces  coffee.  The  committee 
has  inquired  of  me  as  to  the  best  way  to  ap- 
proach Colombia  on  this  important  subject,  and 
I have  taken  the  liberty  to  ask  it  to  take  up  the 
matter  with  you,  as  I feel  you  will  be  glad  to  lend 
your  support  to  the  undertaking.  The  Publicity 
Committee  has  gotten  out  a book  which  could  be 
classified  as  a summary  of  what  has  been  done, 
and  I have  requested  it  to  send  you  a copy. 

The  work  of  the  committee  started  in  April, 


1919,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  coffee  in  this  country  during  the 
first  year  was  between  15  and  25  per  cent. 

Colombia,  as  we  all  know,  could  easily  be 
made  to  produce  from  5,000,000  to  10,000,000  bags 
of  coffee  a year,  and  has  been  favored  with  a 
soil  that  produces  a coffee  so  far  not  matched  by 
any  other.  The  United  States  is  today  the  lead- 
ing country  of  the  world,  and  everything  points 
to  continued  development  for  the  next  30  to  50 
years,  with  a possible  population  by  that  time  of 
150,000,000  to  200,000,000;  and  not  Chinese,  but 
mostly  white  people,  whose  taste  is  being  steadily 
cultivated  for  the  best  things  in  life,  especially  as 
far  as  food  commodities  are  concerned. 

Of  course,  I realize  that  at  present  the  Colom- 
bian government  is  going  through  an  economic 
crisis,  but  the  very  fact  that  this  condition  is  due 
to  the  severe  decline  in  the  price  of  coffee,  her 
chief  product,  ought  to  make  it  possible  to  bring 
about  an  act  of  legislation  to  safeguard  the  future 
of  this  industry.  I believe  an  appropriation  in 
proportion  to  that  of  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo, 
which  would  come  to  about  $30,000,  would  be 
money  well  spent.  The  most  difficult  question 
would  be  just  what  measure  to  take  for  the  pur- 
pose. Sao  Paulo,  as  I understand,  collects  to 
meet  its  quota  a few  pennies  per  bag  which  is 
added  to  the  freight  bill  of  the  railroad  bringing 
the  coffee  down  to  Santos.  Possibly,  a similar 
procedure  could  be  made  use  of  in  Colombia. 

The  roasters  of  this  country,  as  you  probably 
know,  formed  an  association  which  had  its  first 
convention  in  St.  Louis  in  1910.  At  the  begin- 
ning there  were  only  a few  members,  but  of  late 
years  the  spirit  of  association  and  the  value  of 
cooperation  of  merchants  in  the  same  line  of 
business  has  aparently  become  more  manifest  to  • 
coffee  roasters,  as  the  association  counts  today 
325  members,  who  constitute  the  representative 
coffee  roasters  of  the  country. 

Contrary  to  what  I have  sometimes  read  in 
Colombian  papers  that  there  exists  a combination 
in  this  country  to  regulate  the  price  of  Colombian 
coffee,  the  association  is  united  merely  in  the 
purpose  of  promoting  a friendly  spirit  among 
its  members,  and  of  combating  legislative  and 
other  measures  likely  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
coffee  business  at  large.  We  know  this  as  a posi- 
tive fact,  as  we  sell  to  practically  every  represen- 
tative roaster  in  the  country  and  know  that  their 
purchases  are  made  individually.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  substantiate  the  statement,  and  no  such 
practice  would  be  permitted  in  this  country,  as 
it  is  against  the  law.  Besides,  even  if  roasters 
are  united,  each  is  very  proud  and  jealous  of  his 
own  business,  and  naturally  likes  to  keep  details 
of  it  secret,  as  to  both  the  grades  lie  buys  and 
the  price  he  pays. 

I feel  also  that  any  action  by  Colombia  to  con- 
tribute something  for  the  coffee  propaganda  now 
being  conducted  by  the  Publicity  Committee 
would  greatly  help  to  further  ingratiate  buyers 
in  this  country  toward  Colombia  and  Colombian 
coffee ; and  as  one  who  loves  Colombia  as  second 
only  to  his  own  little  country,  and  whose  past 
performances  in  behalf  of  Colombia  attest  his 
love  and  concern  for  her  welfare,  I earnestly 
hope  that  these  lines  will  merit  your  most  care- 
ful consideration. 

Yours  faithfully,  Richard  Balzac 
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TEA  AND  COFFEE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Fast  and  Fancy,  Comment  Wise  and  Frivol- 
ous, Gleaned  from  the  Press  to  Show 
the  Trend  of  Public  Thought 

HERE  are  some  of  the  more  notable  items 
which  appeared  recently  in  the  press  and 
show  the  trend  of  public  thought  in  regard  to  tea 
and  coffee. 

’Ray!  Coffee  Down! 

Armchair  breakfasts  cost  less  Wednesday. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  some  restaurateurs 
reduced  the  price  of  the  well-known  “ bowl  of 
java’’  to  five  cents.  “You’ll  soon  get  sinkers 
and  java  for  a dime,”  some  said. — Columbus , 
Ohio , Citizen. 


Sees  More  Coffee  if  Less  Tea 

The  India  and  Ceylon  tea  planters,  in  the 
face  of  falling  prices,  now  very  close  to  the  cost 
of  production,  have  adopted  the  policy  of  curtail- 
ing the  output  for  next  year  by  20  per  cent. 
Should  this  policy  succeed  in  raising  the  price  of 
tea  to  the  consumers,  it  will  without  doubt  either 
reduce  the  number  of  those  now  drinking  tea, 
or  reduce  the  amount  of  tea  they  would  consume. 
The  restriction  of  the  supply  diminishes  the 
market.  And,  given  a certain  level  of  price,  the 
tea-drinkers  will  turn  to  coffee  for  their  caffeine, 
and  the  sales  of  tea  will  drop,  with  the  privilege 
to  the  planters  of  cutting  off  another  fifth  of  their 
plantations. 

It  is  easy  to  see  where  this  policy  will  eventually 
bring  up.  Besides  this,  the  tea  planters  invoke 
peril  from  a different  direction.  Russia,  in  the 
prewar  period,  consumed  enormous  quantities  of 
tea,  and  while  most  of  this  was  Chinese  tea,  a 
very  large  quantity  of  India  tea  was  used  in 
making  the  favorite  Russian  blends.  Should 
Russia  settle  down,  and  demand  her  former 
rations  of  India  tea,  where  will  the  planters  stand 
with  their  reduced  acreage?  As  is  the  case  with 
England,  the  caffeine  will  be  cheaper  in  the  form 
of  coffee. — Pan-American  Magazine. 


Coffee  Houses  Supplant  Gin  Mills 
Coffee  Supplants  Rum  in  Little  Old  Chicago; 
Former  White-Aproned  Spigot  Twisters  Display 
Remarkable  Skill  as  Coffee  Servers;  13-Year 
Lease  Taken ; Former  Chicago  Saloonist  Reports 
“ Coffee  and  Corned  Beef  ” a Big  Card. 

Report  comes  from  Chicago  that  business  men 
who  formerly  had  the  habit  of  leaving  their  work 
in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  for  a cocktail  are 
now  substituting  a cup  of  coffee  for  the  former 
alcoholic  beverage.  Saloonkeepers  are  adapting 
themselves  to  the  new  order,  and  one  of  the  most 
pretentious  saloons  in  the  city  is  now  employing 
several  of  its  old  bartenders  to  serve  steaming 
hot  coffee  and  sandwiches  throughout  the  day, 
but  particularly  catering  to  the  business  men’s 
afternoon  trade.  The  manager  of  the  place  has 
taken  a lease  for  the  next  13  years  at  $24,000  a 
year  rental.  In  commenting  upon  his  action,  he 
is  quoted  in  the  papers  as  saying: 

“ That  is  how  much  faith  we  have  in  the  coffee 
hour.  Coffee  and  corned-beef  sandwiches  will 


be  our  specialty.  The  boys  are  coming  back. 
The  cocktail  was  really  a second  consideration. 
At  4 o’clock  a man  likes  to  get  out  and  forget 
things  for  a minute,  lean  on  a bar,  put  his  foot  on 
a rail,  and  tell  his  pals  what  he  would  do  if 
he  were  running  the  United  States.  Coffee  goes 
as  well  as  cocktails,  and  it  is  not  so  hard  on  the 
bartenders.  Some  of  this  fifth  drink  conversa- 
tion used  to  make  hard  listening  for  the  boys.” 

At  Hinky  Dink’s  old  place  a whole  battery  of 
coffee  tenders  have  been  installed,  and  Hinky 
Dink  intends  to  specialize  in  banana  splits  and 
other  confections  if  he  ever  gets  over  the  shock 
of  prohibition. 

The  LaSalle  Hotel  management  has  installed  a 
grill  where  patrons  can  go  into  the  kitchen  and 
supervise  the  cooking  of  their  orders  if  they 
choose.  The  chef  is  on  deck  at  all  hours  for  that 
very  purpose.  Manager  Stevens  says:  “We  are 
going  to  make  eating  so  attractive  there  will  be 
no  need  of  the  oldtime  cocktail.  We  Americans 
have  depended  too  much  on  the  cocktail  or 
whisky  kick  to  create  an  appetite,  and  then  we 
have  eaten  whatever  was  shoved  at  us.  We  in- 
tend to  make  your  appetite  right  here  if  you  have 
not  one  when  you  come  in.” 

All  of  which  is  evidence  that  the  gloom  that 
settled  over  Chicago’s  drinking  establishments  is 
gradually  lifting,  and  that  not  only  the  dispenser 
of  drinks  but  the  patrons  are  readily  adapting 
themselves  to  the  new  condition. — Vermont  Issue. 


Tea  Tastes  Better  Than  Grog 
The  tea-tasters  convention  now  in  progress 
in  New  York  offers  an  object  lesson  to  the  hooch 
taster.  After  acquiring  a sense  of  taste  through 
three  generations  a good  tea  man  can  sip  his 
wares  for  days  at  a time  and  never  swallow  a 
drop;  and,  at  that,  tea  tastes  a lot  better  than 
most  of  the  grog  that  is  issued  by  bootleggers 
this  winter. — Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Post  Express. 


Painted  Coffee  Beans 

In  Rio  de  Janeiro  there  are  certain  mills  in 
which  raw  coffee  beans  are  painted  and  polished; 
South  Africa  buys  about  300,000  bags  of  coffee 
a year  tinted  a bluish  green;  northern  Brazil 
wishes  its  coffee  black.  It  is  said  that  all  the 
graphite,  ocher,  talcum  powder,  and  other  ma- 
terials arc  destroyed  in  the  roasting,  so  that  no 
one  would  know  from  drinking  the  coffee  whether 
it  had  been  painted  or  not. — Williamsport,  Pa., 
Grit. 


TESTS  OF  AN  EDUCATED  MAN 

Six  traits  distinguish  the  educated  man.  They 
are: 

1.  Correctness  and  precision  in  the  use  of  the 
mother  tongue,  gained  only  by  association 
with  good  English. 

2.  Refined  and  gentle  manners,  the  expression 
of  fixed  habits  of  thought  and  conduct 

3.  Sound  standards  of  feeling  and  apprecia- 
tion. 

4.  The  power  of  reflection. 

5.  The  power  of  growth. 

6.  The  ability  to  do  efficiently  without  nervous 
agitation. 

— DR.  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER. 
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of  a publication  should  be  judged. 
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RESEARCH  AND  RESULTS 

Now  that  we  have  had  the  full  report  of  Professor  Samuel  C.  Prescott  showing  what  he 
has  done  in  the  coffee  research  survey  for  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Committee,  and 
promising  much  for  the  future,  it  will  not  be  at  all  out  of  order  to  expect  practical  results 
before  long,  so  that  those  most  vitally  interested  in  the  trade  may  go  on  with  the  propaganda 
that  is  the  real  purpose  of  the  Research  Bureau, — the  increase  of  coffee  consumption.  First 
and  last,  that  must  in  the  very  nature  of  the  business  be  the  object  of  all  this  scientific  in- 
quiring. Science  is  an  utter  waste  and  useless  unless  it  can  be  demonstrated  practically, 
which  in  this  case  means *the  improvement  of  methods  in  culture,  preparation,  and  brewing, 
to  the  end  that  mankind  will  have  a better  and  more  palatable  cup  of  coffee,  and  therefore  drink 
more  of  it. 

As  the  growth  and  roasting,  according  to  present  methods,  yield  a product  from  which 
an  enjoyable  drink  can  be  made,  it  would  seem  advisable  for  the  researchers  to  reverse  the 
oldtime  method  of  building  from  the  ground  up  and,  instead,  create  from  the  top  down.  This 
means  increased  dissemination  of  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  most  efficient  method  of  pre- 
paring the  beverage,  and  the  correction  of  false  impressions  that  have  been  created  in  the 
public  mind  about  the  physiological  effect  of  coffee.  As  this  information  is  acquired  and 
distributed,  so  will  the  ultimate  consumer,  the  one  that  makes  or  breaks  all  industries  and  activ- 
ities, become  more  favorably  interested  and  magnify  his  indulgence. 

When  the  educational  campaign  is  well  under  way  will  be  time  enough  for  the  bureau  to 
concentrate  on  the  perfecting  of  production  methods,  and  look  into  the  simple  process  of  roast- 
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ing.  Complex  changes  take  place  in  the  coffee  bean  during  this  operation,  and  in  all  prob- 
ability science  will  reveal  that  many  crudities  are  being  practised,  the  elimination  of  which  will 
not  only  simplify  the  methods  but  will  bring  greater  and  surer  profit  to  the  progressive  roaster. 
Then  we  get  back  to  the  cultivation,  curing,  shipment,  and  storage  of  green  coffee,  where 
there  is  abundant  field  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  talents  that  the  most  exalted  bureau  of  delvers 
might  possess. 

This  subject,  however,  is  not  wholly  a chemical  one.  The  research  is,  of  course;  but  no 
chemist  by  himself  can  develop  it  entirely  along  the  correct  channel  unless  he  is  constantly 
cooperating  with  a practical  coffee  man.  To  the  chemist  any  product  is  merely  a base  of 
operation,  and  he  must  depend  upon  another’s  judgment  in  the  establishment  of  that  base. 
And  likewise  the  publicity  matter  prepared  by  the  committee  should  by  all  means  be  gone  over 
by  the  Research  Bureau  before  it  is  published.  Thus,  through  intelligent  and  mutual  effort, 
will  the  greatest  good  come. 

The  entire  coffee  business  has  for  so  long  been  conducted  empirically,  which  has  brought 
only  the  most  attenuated  foundation  for  scientific  study,  that  quick  and  astounding  results 
should  not  be  expected.  Professor  Prescott  agrees  with  what  Dr.  Floyd  W.  Robison  said 
at  the  roasters’  convention  four  years  ago,  that  half-facts  are  dangerous,  and  that  a rigid 
investigation  should  be  carried  on  to  find  out  “ all  the  truth.”  As  we  said  then,  we  agree 
with  this  heartily.  And  as  we  have  said  time  and  again  for  the  last  dozen  years,  we  hope 
that  some  of  the  practical  whole-truths  will  be  revealed  before  long. — T.  J. 


WHAT  $6c  WILL  DO 

If  one’s  business  in  coffee  does  not  amount  to  more  than  $50,000  annually,  membership  in 
the  National  Coffee  Roasters  Association  costs  $60  a year,  or  $5  a month.  Sixty  dollars 
will  do  a lot  of  things.  For  instance,  it  will  keep  up  one’s  dues  in  a fine  social  club  or  it  will 
buy  a suit  of  clothes ; but  by  itself  it  can  do  little  more  than  something  of  that  sort.  Multi- 
ply the  $60,  however,  and  it  is  a different  matter.  Just  as  a man  alone  is  a pretty  weak  thing 
and  subject  to  every  adverse  influence  that  happens  along,  unite  a multitude  of  men  in  the 
same  purpose  and  they  become  invulnerable  and  can  achieve  about  any  honorable  object  they 
wish.  The  truth  of  this  is  so  self-evident  and  long  understood  that  it  has  become  a platitude. 
Wasn’t  it  in  our  grandfathers’  copybooks  when  they  went  to  the  little  red  schoolhouse,  “ In 
Union  There  Is  Strength  ” ? 

How  any  man  can  neglect  or  cast  off  such  a demonstrated  fundamental  of  business  is  be- 
yond comprehension.  The  workers  in  the  N.  C.  R.  A.  are  endeavoring  faithfully  to  help  their 
members,  and  accomplishing  things  that  individuals  could  never  do,  and  yet  some  coffee  houses, 
— only  a few,  fortunately, — in  the  belief  that  they  are  practising  wise  economy,  are  planning 
to  drop  their  membership. 

Memory  is  short  and  foresight  nil,  or  this  would  be  the  last  “ economy  ” that  these  men 
would  indulge  in.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  refer  to  all  the  accomplishments  of  this  associa- 
tion, such  as  the  benefits  that  have  resulted  from  the  reduction  to  30  days  of  the  time  of 
extending  credit;  the  operation  of  the  freight-forwarding  bureau;  the  withdrawal  and  modi- 
fication of  misrepresentations  circulated  by  coffee-substitute  advertisers;  the  improvements  in 
the  accounting  system  of  the  trade;  the  maintenance  of  a clearing  house  for  the  ideas  that 
arise  in  the  25  branches  throughout  the  country;  the  campaign  to  increase  the  popular  con- 
sumption of  coffee;  the  unquestioned  benefits  that  will  come  to  the  industry  by  watching  and 
neutralizing  the  purposes  of  the  tariff  gougers. 

If  an  injustice  is  ever  done  to  an  important  industry,  it  may  be  taken  as  a foregone  con- 
clusion that  it  could  not  have  happened  if  the  operators  had  been  organized;  and,  conversely, 
if  an  industry  is  not  organized,  it  is  never  sure  of  anything  but  the  only  two  certainties  of 
human  experience, — taxes  and  death. 

The  coffee  situation  generally  is  resting  on  a firm  foundation.  The  outlook  is  upward  in 
trend  and  well-being  will  materialize— unless  those  most  concerned  neglect  their  own  interests. 
If  they  will  not  look  out  for  themselves,  they  deserve  no  sympathy.  The  roasters  will  not  be 
looking  out  for  themselves  if  in  their  selfish  sophistry  they  let  their  organization  languish 
for  lack  of  the  petty  support  that  $60  a year  amounts  to. — J. 
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I TEA  AND  COFFEE  RESEARCH  BUREAU  | 

1 C[  A department  of  scientific  research  under  the  editors’  direction  in  which  will  | 

be  found  short,  popularized  reviews  of  current  and  older  works  of  physiologi-  1 
cal-chemical  character,  fugitive  paragraphs,  references  and  articles  dealing  | 
with  the  history,  pharmacology  and  technology  of  tea,  coffee  and  spices.  1 
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MORE  ABOUT  CHLOROPHYLL 


Charles  Judge  Adds  to  the  Discussion  of  It 
and  Tannin  and  Tells  What  He  Thinks 
of  Tea-Sneerers 


/^HARLES  JUDGE  of  India  continues  his  dis- 
cussion  of  chlorophyll  and  tannin  in  tea,  and 
their  effect  upon  users,  and  ends  with  an 
emphatic  opinion  of  persons  that  sneer  at  tea- 
drinking men  as  being  namby-pamby.  His  first 
comment  on  the  subject  appeared  in  the  Novem- 
ber, 1920,  issue  of  this  paper. 

His  latest  contribution,  dated  Calcutta,  Decem- 
ber 15,  1920,  reads  as  follows : 

I am  very  much  obliged  to  your  contributing 
editor,  Research  Department,  for  answering  my 
little  note  on  chlorophyll  so  courteously  and  fairly. 
The  value  of  this  sort  of  discussion  is  that  it 
tends  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  all  interested. 
As  our  H.  G.  Wells  says  in  a footnote  to  his 
“Anticipation,”  “One  of  the  least  satisfactory 
features  of  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the 
present  time  is  the  absence  of  good  controversy. 
We  no  longer  fight  obnoxious  views,  but  assas- 
sinate them.” 

Chlorophyll's  Responsibility 

I must  concede  the  fact  that  chlorophyll  is 
responsible  for  all  the  constituents  of  the  tea  leaf 
— no  chlorophyll,  no  plant  life.  Haeckel  is  even 
more  insistent  in  this  than  Euler.  It  is  a sure 
thing  that  chlorophyll  is  the  producer  of  the 
tannin  in  the  leaf  in  the  same  way  that,  accord- 
ing to  Gilead  P.  Beck,  the  ladies  have  produced 
all  our  great  men. 

The  sugar,  caffein,  the  aromatic  oils,  the  tannin, 
etc.,  which  go  to  make  up  the  tea  leaf,  and  by 
their  chemical  changes  under  the  influence  of  the 
ferment  produce  black  tea  from  green  tea  leaf, 
are  all  primarily  dependent  on  the  functioning  of 
chlorophyll  for  their  existence;  but  this  is  very 
far  from  saying  that  it  is  the  chlorophyll  content 
of  the  leaf  itself  which  under  chemical  change 
produces  the  qualities  of  the  flavor,  pungency, 
stimulant-narcotic  property,  color,  body,  and,  last 
but  not  least,  digestive  effect,  which  characterize 
good  black  tea.  For  tea  is  a digestive.  The 
comfort  of  a cup  of  good  black  tea  a couple  of 
hours  after  an  earnest  application  to  the  dinner 
paii  has  to  be  experienced  to  be  believed.  Com- 
pared with  it  coffee  is  a dud.  From  this  property 


the  English  habit  of  five  o’clock  tea  grew  up. 

Your  research  editor’s  quotation  from  our  Dr. 
H.  H.  Mann,  rc  “ soluble  content  ” other  than 
soluble  tannin,  is  quite  correct.  In  comparing 
the  contents  of  the  fermented  black  tea  leaf 
with  the  contents  of  the  fresh  green  tea  leaf, 
Dr.  Mann  of  course  followed  Professor  Azo  of 
Japan,  who  was  the  first  to  divine  the  action  of 
the  enzyme  ip  breaking  down  the  tannin,  and 
Dr.  Nanninga  of  the  Buitenzorg  research  station, 
Java,  whose  work  is  most  valuable.  These 
authorities  have  been  obscured  by  want  of  trans- 
lators into  languages  more  widely  read  than 
their  own.  Dr.  Mann  would  have  gone  to  great 
lengths,  but  the  government  of  India  enticed 
away  this  clever  chemist  for  the  Technical  Insti- 
tute at  Poona,  the  other  side  of  India,  and  he 
dropped  tea  as  a subject. 

The  Best  Authority 

About  the  best  work  I know  of  setting  forth 
the  chemistry  of  the  tea  leaf  is  in  French.  It 
is  “Technologie  du  The,”  by  Henri  Neuville, 
Docteur  es  Sciences.  Academie  Frangaise  (Augus- 
tin Challemel,  Libraire  Coloniale,  Paris,  pub- 
lisher). Dr.  Neuville  is  a distinguished  scientist 
well  qualified  to  deal  with  the  subject,  but  in  the 
comprehensive  French  manner  he  availed  himself 
of  world-wide  knowledge,  and  with  the  generosity 
of  a Frenchman  he  acknowledges  in  his  preface 
the  aid  he  received  from  his  collaborators,  H.  H. 
Mann  of  India,  A.  W.  Manninga  oi  Java,  M. 
Guigon  of  France,  and  myself. 

The  only  German  author  I have  read  is  Schulte 
im  Hofe,  but  I prefer  the  meticulously  clear  style 
of  French  investigators  to  the  more  diffuse  Ger- 
man. As  Dr.  Neuville  says,  “it  is  above  all  to 
Nanninga  to  whom  we  owe  the  most  extended 
researches  on  the  subject  of  the  composition  of 
tea  leaf.”  Nanninga’s  researches  comprise  both 
fresh  and  manufactured  leaf.  Speaking  for  my- 
self, I place  this  Hollander  authority  above  all 
others  for  knowledge  and  insight. 

So  far  as  I have  followed  Nanninga,  while  go- 
ing exhaustively  into  the  factors  which  govern 
quality  tea  he  does  not  ascribe  any  direct  influence 
to  chlorophyll.  Nanninga  and  Sdiulte  im  HoJe 
agree  in  ascribing  to  tannin  the  preponderating 
influence  in  making  black  tea  from  green  tea 
leaf.  Nothing  in  their  writings  controverts  Dr. 
Mann’s  estimate  quoted  by  your  research  editor 
that  more  than  half  of  the  soluble  matter  in 
black  tea  consists  of  other  than  soluble  tannin, 
but  their  researches  show  that  this  other  soluble 
matter  is  derived  largely  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  tannin  under  the  influence  of  the  ferment. 

Schulte  im  Hofe  by  analysis  determines  the 
amount  of  tannin  in  the  various  leaves  of  the 
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tea  plant  as  follows : Bud  and  first  leaf  together, 
12  per  cent;  bud  and  three  first  leaves  together, 
10  per  cent;  second  leaf,  8.5  per  cent;  third  leaf, 
8 per  cent;  fourth  and  fifth  leaves,  5 per  cent; 
old  leaves,  3.5  per  cent.  And  he  points  out  that 
the  youngest  leaves,  which  contain  the  most 
tannin,  make  the  best  tea.  In  India  we  deem  it 
undesirable  to  take  any  more  than  the  second  leaf 
from  the  plant  for  the  purpose  of  manufacture, 
coinciding  in  practice  with  Schulte  im  Hofe  in 
theory. 

The  great  stocks  of  poor  tea  now  choking  the 
world’s  market  are  due  in  great  part  to  a de- 
parture from  this  practice  and  the  inclusion  of 
the  third  and  fourth  leaves  deficient  in  tannin. 
I make  the  point  that  apart  from  the  free  soluble 
tannin  the  soluble  contents  of  black  tea  are  very 
largely  derivatives  of  tannin  by  decomposition. 
Thus  in  the  usable  leaves  of  the  tea  bush  the 
tannin  constitutes  10  per  cent,  but  in  manufac- 
tured black  tea  leaf  it  is,  in  a free  state,  about 
4 per  cent.  The  rest  has  been  fermented  into 
the  soluble  compounds  giving  body  and  color. 
Contrast  green  or  unfermented  tea.  It  contains 
the  10  per  cent  of  free  soluble  tannin  unchanged, 
and  contains  no  compounds  giving  body  and 
color;  the  characteristic  of  good  green  tea  cup 
being  pale  yellow  color  and  pungency,  which 
latter  is  entirely  due  to  free  tannin. 

Arising  out  of  this  discussion  comes  a consid- 
eration of  popular  misconceptions  regarding 
tannin  in  tea.  In  England  it  is  commonly  be- 
lieved that  the  darker  the  infusion  of  tea,  the 
larger  the  amount  of  tannin  in  it.  As  a popular 
delusion  this  would  not  matter  much.  But  the 
medical  faculty,  at  least  in  England,  contains  a 
large  number  of  lowbrows  who  either  unwilling 
or  because  incapable  of  analysis  denounce  India 
and  Ceylon  tea,  on  account  of  its  superior  body 
and  color,  as  containing  large  amounts  of  tannin, 
which  they  state  is  injurious  to  health. 

More  Tannin  in  Light  Tea 

These  boneheads  are  continually  advising 
people  to  drink  the  lighter-liquoring  China  tea. 
They  are  perfectly  ignorant  about  tea,  in  that  they 
do  not  know  that  the  lighter-liquoring  teas,  imply- 
ing less  perfect  fermentation,  mostly  contain 
more  free  tannin.  Take  the  lightest-liquoring  of 
all,  green  tea : its  tannin  content  is  more  than 
double  that  of  dark-liquoring  black  tea.  And 
these  parrot  doctors  are  not  sufficiently  instructed 
to  know  that  popular  usage  in  England  has  struck 
out  a safeguard  against  such  deleterious  proper- 
ties as  tannin  may  be  alleged  to  possess. 

Tannin  has  the  power  of  coagulating  albumin- 
ous substances.  To  concede  a point,  we  may 
admit  that  this  property  may  exert  an  injurious 
effect  on  the  coats  of  the  stomach.  It  is  the 
universal  practice  of  English  tea  drinkers  to  add 
milk  to  the  tea.  The  free  tannin  in  the  tea 
gets  its  work  in  on  the  albumen  in  the  milk, 
which  thus  neutralizes  it  before  it  reaches  the 
stomach.  Let  a cup  of  English  tea  with  milk  in 
it  stand  for  awhile,  and  you  will  find  the  coagu- 
lated albumen  of  the  milk  form  as  a thin  tough 
film  on  the  surface. 

But  the  whole  idea  of  this  deleterious  effect 
is  rather  far  fetched  when  you  consider  the 
countless  millions  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  who 
habitually  consume  large  quantities  of  tannin- 
laden green  and  semi-green  teas  straight.  Their 


stomachs  are  pretty  good  on  the  whole;  at  least 
I have  heard  nothing  to  the  contrary.  Also  there 
is  the  experience  of  the  greatest  tea-drinking 
country  in  the  world,  Australia,  where  the  lumber- 
jacks, sheep-shearers,  and  other  back-block  popu- 
lation simply  swill  tea  all  day  long.  They  are 
a pretty  hefty  crowd  on  the  'whole,  and  as  for 
digestions — well,  they  can  get  away  with 
Australian  “ damper,”  which  would  be  a strain 
on  the  gastric  juices  of  any  other  folk. 

There  are  a whole  lot  of  fairy  tales  about  tea 
which  deserve  to  be  shot  up,  and  when  the  Indian 
Tea  Association  gets  its  increased  Cess  funds  I 
hope  it  will  employ  a good  advertising  road-agent 
to  shoot  them  up  in  an  American  advertising  cam- 
paign instead  of  slavishly  imitating  Pear’s  soap 
and  announcing  that  Indian  tea  fs  “ the  best.” 
It  isn’t,  of  course,  except  for  those  who  like  it. 
It  ought  to  be  the  advertisers’  job  to  make  you 
Americans  like  it,  and  there  is  a lot  to  be  said 
to  that  end  if  the  I.  T.  A.  can  only  find  a man 
to  say  it  with  proper  emphasis. 

A Good  Advertiser 

The  best  advertiser  yet  is  M.  A.  Shaw,  whose 
writing  in  “Outing”  (New  York)  you  quote  in 
the  November  issue  of  The  Tea  and  Coffee 
Trade  Journal.  He  says,  “ I never  found  myself 
after  coffee  tackling  hard  work  with  the  same 
vim  and  energy  as  after  tea.”  That’s  a good 
testimonial,  a true  testimonial,  and  countless 
Britishers  can  confirm  it.  Somewhere  in  your 
same  issue  you  quote  an  American  idea  that  tea 
is  a namby-pamby  drink,  a lady’s  drink. 

Well,  there  were  several  British  tea-drinking 
boys  in  France  who  were  anything  but  ladylike 
in  their  little  bickerings  with  the  coffee-drinking 
Germans,  and  coffee  did  not  get  all  the  best  of 
it  either.  There  are  several  hard  cases  and  gen- 
eral bad  men  in  Britain,  Canada,  Australia,  and 
other  red  spots  on  the  map  who  are  nourished 
on  “effeminate,  namby-pamby”  tea.  A Britisher, 
home  or  colonial  grown,  full  of  tea  is  not  exactly 
an  angel  full  of  pie,  and  Mr.  Dooley  can  tell 
Hennessey  that  from  me. 


THE  N:P  RATIO  IN  COFFEE 


Nearly  Ten  Per  Cent  Found  to  Help  Sup- 
ply Large  Quantity  That  Man  Loses 
in  His  Digestive  Processes 


THE  N:P  ratio,  i.  e.,  the  ratio  of  the  nitrogen 
*■  to  the  phosphorus  content,  is  considerably 
larger  for  vegetable  than  for  animal  organisms, 
as  shown  by  the  following  figures  given  by 
Masoni  and  Savini  (Staz.  sper.  agrar.  ital.,  51, 
362,414,  1918)  : 

Man,  2.71;  ox,  3.28;  wheat  plant,  5.47;  kidney 
bean  plant,  5.41 ; lucerne,  10.28. 

Consequently  not  all  rations  will  supply  suf- 
ficient phosphorus  for  the  requirements  of  man 
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even  though  more  than  enough  nitrogen  is  in- 
gested, and,  therefore,  the  phosphorus  content  of 
food  must  not  be  deemed  of  less  importance  than 
that  of  other  constituents  which  have  heretofore 
been  considered  almost  exclusively.  Since  man 
normally  excretes  2.5-3.5  g.  P205  in  the  urine  and 
1. 5-2.5  g.  in  the  feces  daily,  quite  an  appreciable 
quantity  of  phosphorus  must  be  ingested  to  re- 
place this  loss. 

A detailed  study  of  the  nature,  distribution, 
solubility,  and  nutritive  value  of  the  phosphorus 
and  nitrogen  compounds  (proteins,  amino  com- 
pounds, alkaloids,  nitrogenous  glucosides,  ni- 
trates, ammoniacal  salts,  and  enzymes;  phytin, 
lecithides,  nucleoproteins,  nucleo-albumins,  and 
inorganic  phosphorus  compounds)  was  made. 

Among  the  substances  examined  was  coffee  in 
various  forms.  The  N : P ratios  found  were 
9.58  for  roasted  coffee,  8.85  for  coffee  infusion, 
and  10:15  for  coffee  grounds.  The  explanation 
of  these  figures  is  found  in  the  fact  that  22.08  per 
cent  of  the  organic  matter,  72.37  per  cent  of  the 
ash,  43,72  per  cent  of  the  P2O5 , 
and  40.18  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen 
of  the  roaster  coffee  passed  into 
solution. 


A NEW  COFFEE  DISEASE 

A new  coffee  disease  has  made  its  appearance 
in  the  Nairobi  area  of  British  East  Africa,  and  is 
found  to  be  widespread  following  heavy  rains. 
The  youngest  apical  leaves  of  the  tree  or  those 
of  a young  primary  near  the  top  blacken  and 
shrivel,  with  the  stalks  and  shoots  showing  dark 
discoloration  in  the  interior. 

The  disease  appears  to  be  caused  by  a species  of 
phoma.  The  B.  E.  A.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  making  exhaustive  experiments,  and 
announces  that  trees  in  the  early  stages  can  be 
saved  by  topping  well  below  the  discoloration, 
and  trees  in  which  the  stems  appear  dead  for  a 
considerable  distance  by  stumping  within  eight 
inches  of  the  ground.  If  the  trees  are  discolored 
near  the  ground  they  cannot  be  saved.  All  trees 
that  have  been  saved  and  those  adjacent  should 
be  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture  at  2 :4 :40 
strength,  and  precautionary  spraying  prior  to 
rainfall  is  recommended.  Overbearing  should 
be  prevented. 


ITALY  IS  KINDER  TO  TEA 
Part  of  the  official  restrictions  on  imports  of 
tea  were  removed  by  an  order  effective  January 
12,  1921.  Tea  was  one  of  the  items  on  the  list 
of  goods  that  might  be  imported  only  by  the 
Italian  government.  Coffee,  coffee  substitutes, 
saccharin,  and  sugar  remain  under  national 
monopoly. 


A NEW  COFFEE  FILLER 

Georgia  Man  Writes  of  Discovery  That  Is 
Good  for  Man  and  Stock,  Also  as 
a Fertilizer 


By  Arthur  W.  Trueman 
Albany,  Ga. 

OME  18  months  ago  I came  to  Albany  from 
New  York  on  business,  and  noticed  a person 
selling  a bean  as  seed,  though  there  was  no  ap- 
parent use  for  the  product  except  locally  among 
farmers.  I had  an  analysis  made,  which  showed 
that  the  beans  would  make  a very  good  coffee 
filler.  It  was  looked  upon  as  a roadside  weed 
for  years,  though  it  is  grown  in  Florida  for  orna- 
mental purposes.  It  is  known  botanically  as  can- 
avalia  ensiformis. 

The  bean  must  be  planted  in  such  a climate 
as  the  South  as  soon  as  all  fear  of  frost  is  gone. 
In  10  weeks  the  bushes  will  be  covered  with  pods 
8 to  16  inches  long,  with  12  or  more  pods  to  the 
bush.  If  planted  in  the  open  where  there  is 
plenty  of  sunlight,  the  yield  will  be  30  to  50  bush- 
els an  acre. 

When  soaked  overnight,  peeled,  and  boiled  for 
an  hour  or  so,  it  makes  a delicious  vegetable  for 
the  table.  If  cut  soon  after  harvesting,  the  stalks 
make  fine  stock  food,  and  are  also  good  fertili- 
zer if  let  stand,  as  the  roots  are  covered  with 
nodules. 


TARIFF  ACTIVITY 


Coffee,  Cocoa  and  Container  People  Ap- 
pear Before  House  Committee  to  Ad- 
vise on  Import  Duties 


(Special  Correspondence) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  31,  1921. — Stephen  L. 
Bartlett,  the  importer  of  cocoa  and  chocolate,  with 
headquarters  at  Boston,  appeared  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  22d.  He  said  that  the  high 
tariff  on  goods  costing  more  than  40  cents  a 
pound  made  their  importation  practically  im- 
possible. 

George  H.  Neidlinger,  president  of  the  Peerless 
Tube  Co.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  answered  the  argu- 
ments for  a duty  of  10  cents  a pound  on  tin 
by  saying  that  this  would  add  80  cents  a gross 
to  the  cost  of  tubes  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
shaving-cream  container,  as  no  tin  was  mined 
in  the  United  States. 

The  coffee  producers  of  Porto  Rico  report  much 
loss  through  falling  off  in  Spanish  exchange, 
and  ask  a specific  tax  of  5 cents  a pound  in 
place  of  the  present  10  per  cent  advalorem. — J. 


I MISCELLANEOUS  TRADE  NEWS 


A department  covering  the  activities  of  the  manufacturing  and  distrib- 
uting tea,  coffee,  spice  and  fine  grocery  interests  and  the  supply  trades. 


N.  C.  R.  A.  DIRECTORS  IN  ACTION 


New  Executive  Committee  Holds  First 
Meeting — Tariff  Committee  Appointed 
— Referendum  on  Meeting  Place 

r I * HE  new  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Coffee  Roasters  Association,  elected  at  the 
annual  convention  in  November,  held  its  first 
meeting  at  the  Bankers’  Club,  New  York  City, 
January  17,  with  President  Brand  in  the  chair. 

The  possibility  of  an  import  duty  on  coffee 
resulted  in  the  president’s  being  authorized  to 
appoint  a Tax  and  Tariff  Committee  to  keep 
watch  and  step  in  wherever  the  interests  of  the 
members  might  demand.  J.  Levering  of  the 
Levering  Coffee  Co.,  Baltimore;  John  H.  Wilkins 
of  Washington,  and  A.  J.  Dannemiller  of  the 
Dannemiller  Coffee  Co.,  Brooklyn,  wefe  appointed, 
and  others  will  be  added  if  necessary. 

There  has  been  so  much  discussion  of  the 
place  to  hold  the  next  annual  meeting  that  it 
was  decided  to  send  out  a referendum  to  mem- 
bers, asking  them  to  vote  on  San  Francisco, 
Colorado  Springs,  and  Chicago. 

President  Norwine,  of  the  St.  Louis  branch 
of  the  association,  wrote  about  the  practice  among 
coffee  brokers  and  jobbers  of  selling  direct  to 
retailers,  which  is  said  to  be  increasing  and  be- 
coming more  general,  and  a subcommittee  was 
chosen  to  protest  to  the  green  coffee  trade,  point- 
ing out  the  injustice  being  done  to  roaster  asso- 
ciation members. 

Another  committee  was  selected  to  draw  up  a 
resolution  indorsing  the  national  advertising  cam- 
paign and  urging  the  trade  to  cooperate. 

On  account  of  unsettled  market  conditions,  no 
action  was  taken  on  cost  accounting,  but  the 
matter  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  president,  who 
will  call  sectional  meetings  whenever  he  thinks 
necessary. 

As  Louis  R.  Gray,  Brazilian  representative  of 
Arbuckle  Bros.,  was  to  depart  for  Rio  de  Janeiro 
on  January  18,  highly  commendatory  resolutions 
were  adopted  for  him  to  present  to  the  Sociedade 
Promotora  da  Defeza  do  Cafe,  conveying 
“ to  the  planters  of  Sao  Paulo  the  cordial  greet- 


ings of  the  coffee  distributors  of  the  United 
States  ” and  assurances  that  the  “ propaganda  cam- 
paign ” had  “attained  its  primary  object  in  in- 
creasing the  consumption  of  coffee.” 

The  secretary  was  requested  to  send  out  bi- 
monthly circulars  on  the  business  research  being 
conducted  by  Columbia  University. 

J.  E.  Maury  of  the  Maury-Cole  Co.,  Memphis, 
was  elected  to  fill  the  term  of  Charles  G.  Burgess 
of  Boston,  who  resigned  as  a director. 

The  following  directors  attended  the  meeting : 
F.  J.  Ach,  Dayton,  O. ; Charles  A.  Clark,  Mil- 
waukee; Robert  M.  Forbes,  St.  Louis;  Frank 
Ennis,  Kansas  City;  C.  H.  Buker,  Boston;  A.  J. 
Dannemiller,  Brooklyn;  R.  W.  McCreery,  Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa. 


ADVERTISING  THE  PRICE 
There  is  considerable  agitation  among  adver- 
tisers as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  article  on  sale 
bearing  the  retail  price  on  the  label.  Printers’ 
Ink  has  devoted  much  space  to  it,  including  an 
article  in  a recent  number  by  C.  Hendrickson  of 
the  Jaques  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  who  argues  that 
the  printing  of  the  price  protects  both  the  cus- 
tomer and  the  manufacturer. 


WHO’S  WHO  IN  THE  TRADE 


An  Appreciation  of  T.  S.  B.  Nielsen  of 
Sorenson  & Nielsen,  Just  Elected  Head 
of  Coffee  Exchange 

A NOTHER  striking  example  of  rising  from 
poor  farm  boy  to  the  head  of  a big  Metro- 
politan business  organization  is  T.  S.  B.  Nielsen, 
who  was  elected  president  of  the  New  York 
Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange  on  January  20. 

He  was  fundamentally  a city  boy,  having  been 
born  at  Christiania,  Norway,  July  15,  1868,  but 
came  to  New  York  with  his  parents  when  only 
five  years  old  and  settled  on  a farm  in  Dutchess 
County.  He  had  his  earliest  schooling  at  New 
Hamburg,  N.  Y.,  where  he  had  to  walk  two  miles 
to  the  little  red  schoolhouse  if  a “hitch”  was 
not  handy.  In  1876  he  moved  to  New  York  City 
and  entered  the  old  Trinity  parish  school  on 
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Church  Street,  where  he  remained  till  1884.  A 
year  later  he  graduated  from  Packard  Business 
College,  and  after  working  in  a Wall  Street 
office  for1  a few  months  went  with  the  firm  of 
W.  H.  Crossman  & Bro.,  at  77  Broad  Street. 
This  was  in  December,  1885. 

Mr.  Nielsen  became  a partner  in  this  firm  in 
1913,  which  then  was  known  as  Crossman  & 
Sielcken.  He  remained  with  the  firm  till  it  was 
dissolved  by  the  government  in  September,  1917. 
Hermann  Sielcken,  its  controlling  factor,  was 
then  domiciled  in  Germany.  Then  he  joined  John 
S.  Sorenson  in  organizing  the  firm  of  Sorenson 
& Nielsen,  which  also  carries  on  the  business  of 
coffee  importing,  including  the  agency  of  Theodor 
Wille  & Co.,  of  Santos  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


N.  C.  R.  SALESMEN  CONVENE 


Optimism  Over  Business  Outlook  Felt  by 
All  and  Striking  Pageant  Marks 
the  Close 

THE  recent  annual  convention  of  the  100  Per- 
cent Club  of  the  National  Cash  Register 
Co.  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  was  attended  by  800  sales- 
men from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  who  met  to  exchange  business  ideas.  A 
feeling  of  optimism  pervaded  the  assembly,  as  all 
present  united  in  predicting  a prosperous  year. 

John  H.  Patterson,  president  of  the  company, 
was  in  Europe,  and  was  obliged  to  miss  the  con- 
vention, but  he  sent  a cablegram  reading  as 
follows : 

“ The  world’s  business  is  in  trouble.  Some 
nations  cannot  sell  their  surplus  of  agriculture, 
industries,  and  minerals.  Other  nations  greatly 


need  them.  Plenty  of  idle  ships  to  carry  them. 
Millions  of  people  out  of  employment.  Nations 
are  still  spending  money  for  war  like  drunken 
sailors.  The  world’s  business  has  no  directing 
head.  It  needs  an  association  of  nations  whose 
object  is  to  do  good  to  all  people;  to  stop  war 
and  fight  with  brains,  not  with  bullets;  to  stop 
bolshevism ; to  extend  international  credit ; to^ 
prevent  disease.  Civilization  is  at  stake.  Wake 
up  America,  before  it  is  too  late ! ” 

The  meetings  were  unusual,  in  that  all  ideas 
were  dramatized  and  presented  in  the  form  of 
plays  and  pageants,  as  President  Patterson  has 
always  been  an  earnest  advocate  of  teaching 
through  the  eye. 

The  most  spectacular  feature  was  reserved  for 
the  close  of  the  convention.  When  the  curtain 
on  the  stage  rolled  back  for  the  last  time,  the 
setting  showed  a stream  representing  the  read- 
justment period. 

“How  are  we  going  to  get  across  in  1921  ?” 
asked  J.  H.  Barringer,  first  vice-president  of  the 
company. 

“I’ll  show  you  how,”  replied  F.  B.  Patterson 
as  he  leaped  to  the  stage  and  pulled  a lever. 
Immediately  the  leaves  of  a drawbridge  were 
lowered,  which  represented  the  things  learned 
at  the  convention.  As  the  two  sections  met, 
pandemonium  reigned.  A great  wave  of  sales- 
men surged  forward,  singing  “ We’re  Going 
Over ! ” and,  headed  by  officers  of  the  company, 
they  crossed  the  bridge  in  a final  triumphant 
pageant. 

The  spectacular  ending  emphasized  the  fact 
that  the  country  had  passed  over  the  recon- 
struction period,  that  sound  conditions  were  here, 
and  that  1921  would  be  a surprisingly  good  year 
for  business. 


The  N.  C.  R.  Convention's  Spectacular  Bridge 
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KANSAS  CITY  COFFEE  MEN  MEET 


Arbuckle  Brothers’  Salesmen  Have  Their 
Ninth  Annual  Meeting — Thirty-five 
Present  from  Seven  States 

(Special  Correspondence) 

Kansas  City,  Jan.  18,  1921. 
rT"'  HE  ninth  annual  sales  convention  of  the 
*■  Kansas  City  branch  of  Arbuckle  Brothers, 
held  here  on  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  this  group  has  ever  ex- 
perienced. 

Thirty-five  salesmen  were  present'  from  Mis- 
souri, Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Oklahoma,  Illi- 
nois, and  New  York,  including  A.  W.  Clark, 
division  sales  manager  of  the  New  York  office; 
D.  T.  Gunning,  special  representative ; and  Harry 
Johnson  of  the  Chicago  office.  The  meeting  was 
under  the  direction  of  David  F.  Lowey,  who 
acted  as  chairman. 

Plans  for  the  coming  year’s  business  were  out- 
lined, and  the  general  sentiment  was  highly 
optimistic. — J. 


AT  THE  MARINE  EXHIBIT 


Prominent  Makers  of  Coffee  Equipment 
Take  Part  in  National  Marine 
Engineering  Show 

A N exhibition  showing  a complete  line  of 
**  their  galley  equipment  was  made  by  Du- 
parquet,  Huot  & Moneuse  Co.,  New  York,  at  the 
National  Marine  Engineering  show  held  recently 
in  New  York.  R.  B.  Basham  was  in  charge  of 
the  booth.  A prominent  place  was  accorded  the 
three-gallon  electric  coffee  urn. 

The  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co.,  New 
Kensington,  Pa.,  showed  its  regular  line  of  heavy 
ware  for  steamships,  etc.,  with  G.  W.  Kemp  in 
charge.  Coffee  pots  and  boilers  were  included. 

The  Marine  Works,  Inc.,  New  York,  included 
in  their  booth,  in  charge  of  H.  Kaplan,  a steam 
coffee  urn,  and  distributed  circulars  describing 
the  Enterprise  coffee  mills. 


COOPERATING  WITH  EMPLOYEES 
Practical  cooperation  with  employees  is  warml)' 
advocated  by  the  E.  R.  West  Coffee  Co.,  which 
for  the  last  four  years  has  been  carrying  on  the 
European  plan  of  selling  food  products  to  its 
workers  at  importer’s  profit,  which  is  about  40 
per  cent  what  they  would  have  to  pay  elsewhere. 
They  distribute  a special  price  list  among  the 
employees,  showing  full  details  about  coffee,  tea, 
cocoa,  and  olive  oil. 


TEA  EXECUTIVE  RESIGNS 


J.  F.  Hartley  Leaves  Carter,  Macy  & Co., 
Inc. — Future  Plans  Uncertain — Suc- 
cessor Not  Yet  Appointed 

JF.  HARTLEY  has  announced  his  resignation 
• as  president  of  Carter,  Macy  & Co.,  Inc.,  the 
tea-importing  house.  His  successor  had  not  been 
named  on  February  1.  The  business  will  be  under 
A.  N.  Derouin,  vice-president  and  treasurer. 

Mr.  Hartley  became  associated  with  Carter, 
Macy  & Co.  in  August,  1916,  as  vice-pres:.dcnt, 
and  was  elected  president  in  December.  1917. 
His  progress  with  the  firm  has  been  watched 
with  much  interest  by  the  trade,  because  up  to  the 
time  of  his  connection  with  Carter,  Macy  & Co. 
he  had  not  been  associated  with  the  tea  business. 
He  was  with  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  for  12  years. 

In  a conversation  with  a representative  of  The 
Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal,  Mr.  Hartley  said 
that  he  intended  to  take  a holiday  for  about  three 
months  before  making  another  connection.  He 
expects  to  go  to  Florida  in  the  near  future.  He 
states  that  Carter,  Macy  & Co.’s  January,  1921, 
business  was  the  largest  in  five  years,  and  that 
their  affairs  are  in  excellent  shape.  He  predicts 
that  this  will  be  an  active  and  prosperous  year 
in  tea  trade  of  the  United  States. 


HOBARTS  RUNNING  FULL  TIME 
The  Hobart  Manufacturing  Co.,  which  makes 
coffee  mills,  resumed  work  in  its  factories  at 
Troy,  Ohio,  on  full  time  following  the  New  Year 
holidays.  The  company’s  division  sales  man- 
agers attended  the  National  Cash  Register  con- 
vention at  Dayton. 


VARRELMAN  & CO.  EXPAND 


A.  S.  Mackey,  Formerly  with  C.  E.  Bickford 
& Co.,  Becomes  Partner  in  New  York 
Coffee  Commission  Firm 

AS.  MACKEY,  formerly  with  the  New  York 
•office  of  C.  E.  Bickford  & Co.,  resigned  on 
February  1 to  go  into  partnership  with  F.  G. 
Varrelman,  who  recently  established  a coffee 
brokerage  and  commission  business  in  New  York. 
The  firm  will  continue  to  be  known  as  F.  G.  Var- 
relman & Co.,  and  Mr.  Mackey  will  have  charge 
of  the  brokerage  end. 

He  has  been  identified  with  C.  E.  Bickford  & 
Co.  since  they  established  a New  York  office 
about  six  years  ago.  Prior  to  that  time  he  was 
associated  with  his  father  in  the  coffee  business, 
and  has  a wide  acquaintanceship  in  the  trade. 


COFFEE  ROASTING  PLANT  EQUIPMENT 

q This  is  the  second  installment  in  a series  of  articles  describing  various 
types  of  labor-saving  machines  that  are  suitable  for  use  in  modern  tea, 
coffee  and  spice  packing  plants. 


PROGRESSIVE  packers  of  tea,  coffee  and 
spices  will  find  much  of  interest  in  this  series 
of  articles  describing  new  equipment  designed 
especially  for  their  use,  as  well  as  equipment 
which  is  used  successfully  in  other  industries  and 
can  be  adapted  to  the  tea,  coffee  and  spice  trades. 
The  series  will  also  include  machines  which  have 
been  found  worthy  by  some  of  the  packers,  but 
are  not  yet  in  general  use  in  the  trade. 


Burt  Labeling  Machine 
The  Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  is  putting 
out  a labeling  machine  that  averages  3,000  cans  an 
hour  and  has  many  features.  As  described,  the 
label  is  applied  to  the  can  with  a heated  cement 
and  sealed  to  the  lid  with  a strip  of  paste  round 
the  top  of  the  cpn;  then  another  strip  of  paste 
seals  the  lap.  As  only  enough  paste  is  used  to 
accomplish  the  purpose,  labels  do  not  discolor 
or  lose  their  luster,  and  retain  their  attractiveness 
on  the  store  shelves.  The  machine  is  of  metal 


throughout,  weighs  675  pounds,  and  can  be  in- 
stantly made  portable.  It  occupies  floor  space  of 
V/2  by  a little  over  13  feet. 


Closing  Filled  Bags 

An  accompanying  picture  shows  one  of  the  new 
machines  of  the  Union  Special  Machine  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, in  the  operation  of  sewing  up  bags  after 
they  have  been  filled  with  sugar,  coffee,  rice, 
grain,  flour,  or  any  other  product.  The  bags  are 
filled  at  a chute,  and  then  carried  by  the  con- 
veyor belt  to  this  machine,  which  closes  them 
with  the  same  kind  of  seam  that  was  used  on 
the  sides,  making  the  top  equally  tight.  This 
is  an  important  point,  as  machine-sewed  bags 
frequently  break  out  and  lose  part  of  their  con- 
tents. These  bags  are  said  to  be  much  stronger 
than  those  sewed  by  hand.  The  machines  make 
either  four  or  eight  stitches  to  the  inch,  or  many 
more  than  by  hand.  One  man  at  the  machine  can 
close  more  bags  than  three  or  four  hands. 


Burt  Machine  Labeling  3,000  Cans  an  Hour 
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Sowing  Up  Bags  with  the  Union 


The  “Aertite  Wrapper”  Machine 
A new  automatic  packaging  machine,  known  as 
the  “ Aertite  Wrapper,”  and  said  to  produce 
packages  that  are  practically  air  tight  as  well  as 
moisture  and  climate  proof,  has  just  been  per- 
fected by  the  Pneumatic  Scale  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Nor- 
folk Downs,  Mass.,  builder  of  automatic  pack- 
aging machinery.  This  manufacturer  states  that 


This  Wrapper  Is  “Aertite” 

the  machine  reaches  a new  altitude  in  packaging 
efficiency,  overcoming  the  harmful  effects  of  air, 
moisture,  climate  and  insects;  and  preserving  in- 


definitely the  quality  of  the  material  that  has 
been  packaged. 

It  differs  from  other  packaging  machines  in 
that  the  cartons  used  are  unprinted — the  label 
being  in  one  piece  and  applied  by  a special 
process.  The  labels  are  first  moistened  by  pass- 
ing through  a specially  prepared  solution  of 
water  and  glycerin.  They  are  next  heated  to  a 
pre-determined  temperature,  and  then,  neatly 
and  snugly,  automatically  wrapped  around  the 
cartons  which  have  been  previously  filled  and 
sealed.  The  cartons  then  pass  through  a dryer 
which  extracts  all  of  the  moisture  from  the  labels. 
This  drying  process  shrinks  the  labels,  removes 
all  wrinkles  and  renders  the  packages  as  nearly 
air  tight  and  moisture  proof  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  them. 


Ideal  Steel  Cut  Coffee  Mill 
The  B.  F.  Gump  Co.,  Chicago,  recently  placed 
upon  the  market  a new  type  of  steel-cut  coffee  mill 
known  as  the  “ Ideal,”  which  was  exhibited  at  the 


Removes  Chaff  and  Cuts  Coffee  at  Once 


recent  convention  of  the  National  Coffee  Roasters 
Association  and  created  much  interest.  It  is  a 
self-contained  outfit,  which  grinds  coffee  and  re- 
moves the  chaff  in  one  process.  The  operation  of 
the  machine  is  as  follows: 

The  coffee  is  supplied  to  the  top  of  grinder 
either  from  a bin  above  or  by  a bucket  elevator; 
passing  through  the  feeder,  it  is  cracked  on  a 
LePage  patent  cutter  bar  and  falls  to  the  LePage 
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patent  rolls,  which  cut  the  stock.  The  manufac- 
turers say  that  the  use  of  these  patent  rolls  re- 
duces the  percentage  of  fine  stock  to  from  3 to 
6 per  cent. 

After  passing  through  the  rolls  the  coffee  falls 
on  a vibrating  sieve  and  travels  toward  the  tail, 
during  which  time  the  fine  particles  attached  to 
the  chaff  are  separated,  letting  the  finished  ma- 
terial and  fine  stock  sift  through  to  the  second 
sieve,  when  the  finished  coffee  travels  to  the  end 
of  the  sieve,  passing  into  the  elevator.  The  fine 
stock  passes  through  the  sieve  to  a blank,  which 
carries  it  to  an  outlet  at  the  tail.  The  machine 
is  so  arranged  as  to  permit  the  fine  stock  going 
into  the  finished  material  if  desired. 

The  fan  removes  the  chaff  when  it  reaches 
the  tail  of  the  sieve,  blowing  it  into  the  chaff 
collector.  The  stock  passing  over  the  top  sieve 
to  the  tall  (too  coarse  to  go  into  finished  ma- 
terial) passes  into  the  elevator  and  is  returned 
to  the  rolls  for  regrinding. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  this  machine,  as 
outlined  by  the  manufacturers,  are  as  follows : 
“ The  LePage  patent  corrugations  with  which 
the  cutters  are  equipped,  permitting  the  chaff  to 
be  removed  almost  whole  and  reducing  the  flour 
made  to  a lower  percentage  than  by  any  other 
method.  The  small  particles  of  coffee  that  lie  in 
the  folds  of  the  chaff  are  released  in  passing  over 
the  purifier  sieves,  which  keep  the  chaff  agitated 
and  continually  turning,  so  that  it  is  practically 
free  from  coffee  when  it  leaves  the  purifier.  The 
adjustments  of  both  the  grinder  and  the  purifier 
enable  the  operator  to  obtain  the  desired  range 
of  size  in  product  and  to  control  the  movement 
of  the  stock  throughout  the  machine.” 

The  machine  grinds  600  to  1,000  pounds  an 
hour  and  may  be  driven  by  one  belt  with  3 h.p. 
The  manufacturers  state  that  it  can  be  easily  in- 
stalled from  the  instruction  sheet  they  furnish. 


LOOKING  AFTER  ITS  CUSTOMERS 
The  National  Cash  Register  Co.  is  looked  upon 
as  being  one  of  the  most  efficient  business  insti- 
tutions in  the  world.  For  this  reason  others  will 
be  interested  in  10  of  its  “ ways  to  insure  good 
service,”  as  most  of  these  reasons  have  general 
application : 

Install  registers  promptly;  call  on  every  one 
of  your  users  as  often  as  possible;  show  mer- 
chants all  the  benefits  of  register;  see  that  the 
register  is  working  properly;  suggest  methods 
used  by  other  merchants ; keep  merchants  posted 
on  all  improvements;  see  that  prompt,  careful 
repair  service  is  given ; hold  school  for  clerks ; 
investigate  complaints  promptly;  resell  merchant 
on  functions  he  is  not  using. 


CENTRAL  COFFEE  MEN  MEET 

N.  C.  R.  A.  at  Louisville  Warmly  Indorses 
National  Campaign  to  Increase 
Consumption 

'THE  Central  Branch  of  the  National  Coffee 
Roasters  Association,  in  annual  convention 
at  Louisville  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  February 
3 and  4,  enthusiastically  indorsed  the  proposal 
that  members  cooperate  in  the  national  advertis- 
ing campaign  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
coffee,  and  every  representative  present  pledged 
himself  to  do  propaganda  work  among  roasters, 
brokers,  manufacturers  of  articles  used  in  the 
coffee  business,  chain-^tore  people,  and  others  to 
support  the  movement. 

They  also  agreed  to  further  the  adoption  of 
the  plan  to  limit  credits  to  30  days,  exhaustively 
considered  the  best  systems  of  costs  and  account- 
ing, and  elected  the  following  officers : 

Lee  G.  Zinsmeister  of  Louisville,  president; 
James  Heekin  of  Cincinnati,  vice-president;  Vic- 
tor Engelhard  of  Louisville,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  delegates  from 
Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  Columbus.  They 
gathered  at  luncheon  on  Thursday,  were  in  busi- 
ness all  afternoon,  then  attended  dinner  and  the 
theater,  and  on  Friday  were  in  session  from  early 
morning  till  1 p.m.,  when  the  Cincinnatians  had 
to  depart  for  home. 

Felix  Coste,  national  manager,  was  present 
from  New  York,  and  stopped  over  Sunday  with 
President  Charles  W.  Brand  at  Cleveland. 


GERMANY  PAYS  COFFEE  BILL 
The  government  of  Sao  Paulo  announces  that 
the  German  government  has  deposited  with 
Schroeder,  London,  the  money  in  payment  of 
coffee  requisitioned  by  Germany  during  the  war. 
There  are  still  differences  of  exchange  and  in- 
terest pending  settlement. 


BOSTON  WANTS  LOW  COFFEE  RATES 
Boston  importers  complain  that  their  port  is 
being  discriminated  against  on  coffee  shipments 
from  South  America,  as  compared  with  New 
York.  They  say  that  the  rate  on  35,000  bags  re- 
ceived in  Boston  on  the  steamer  Cowboy , from 
Brazil  last  July,  was  $1.10  a bag,  though  the 
Santos-New  York  rate  was  only  90  cents.  Simi- 
lar discrimination  in  favor  of  Halifax,  N.  S.,  is 
alleged,  and  the  Boston  importers  are  also  dis- 
tressed because  the  rail  rate  from  New  York 
is  said  to  be  35  cents  per  100  pounds  plus  New 
York  cartage,  which  makes  transshipment  ex- 
pensive. 
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MAINLY  ABOUT  PEOPLE 


| News  About  Men  in  the  Trade  at  Work  | 
and  at  Play  | 
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Louis  Hasse,  of  Hard  & Rand,  New  York, 
has  been  elected  a member  of  the  New  York 
Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange.  He  has  grown  up 
with  the  Hard  & Rand  organization,  having 
been  with  that  firm  for  18  years,  starting  as  office 
boy,  and  is  now  head  of  the  sales  department. 
He  was  manager  of  the  New  Orleans  office  for 
two  and  a half  years. 

Robert  L.  Hecht,  of  Irwin-Harrisons  & Cros- 
field,  Inc.,  is  expected  in  New  York  about  Feb- 
ruary 15.  He  has  been  traveling  in  the  Far 
East  for  the  past  four  months,  and  visited  Japan, 
China,  Java,  India,  and  Sumatra.  He  returns  to 
New  York  by  way  of  China  and  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

Harry  Stern,  who  represents  J.  Aron  & Co. 
in  New  Orleans,  was  married  on  New  Year’s 
Day,  and  the  couple  left  for  the  Middle  West. 
When  on  his  honeymoon  trip  he  called  upon 
many  business  friends. 

Donald  Mason,  himself  in  the  food-specialty 
business,  who  is  a son  of  Fred  Mason,  president 
of  the  American  Specialty  Manufacturers’  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Shredded  Wheat  Co.,  has  joined 
the  Murphy- Rich  Co.,  New  York  brokers. 

Donald  Lindo,  after  14  years  with  the  Ameri- 
can Finance  & Commerce  Co.  as  general  man- 
ager, has  opened  an  import  and  export  office  of 
his  own  in  the  Marine  Building,  214  Frant  St., 
San  Francisco. 

Francisco  Villacorta  has  succeeded  G.  T.  Ca- 
barrus as  consul  at  New  York  for  Guatemala. 

J.  H.  Osgood,  Kansas  City,  is  installing  a No. 
2 Monitor  roasting,  cooling,  and  stoning  outfit  in 
his  new  roasting  plant  at  Los  Angeles. 

A Van  Rooy,  of  the  Widlar  Co.,  Cleveland, 
visited  the  New  York  trade  for  a few  days  in 
January. 

R.  W.  Whitehill,  of  the  Glendora  Products 
Co.,  Warren,  Pa.,  spent  a few  days  in  New  York 

recently. 

Frank  B.  Gilroy  has  left  C.  E.  Bickford  & Co. 
and  become  a coffee  broker  at  89  Front  St.,  New 
York.  He  has  been  in  the  green  coffee  trade  for 
11  years,  and  connected  with  Joshua  Walker  and 
Augustus  M.  Walbridge. 

William  L.  Corbin  has  opened  a coffee  broker- 
age business  at  100  Front  St.,  New  York,  under 


his  own  name,  after  having  been  with  Edward 
Bleecher  for  the  last  11  years,  and  with  Mackey 
& Co.  for  three  years  before  then.  Joseph  Vesce 
goes  with  him  as  assistant,  which  position  he  has 
held  for  a long  time. 

Benjamin  Colland  has  left  Richardson  & Hoi 
land  after  11  years  and  started  a new  company 
under  his  name  at  Seattle,  where  he  will  import 
and  make  specialties  for  confectioners  and 
bakers. 

Clinton  F.  Wilding,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Union  Bag  & Paper  Corporation,  New  York, 
is  spending  a brief  holiday  at  Melrose,  Fla., 
where  he  expects  to  enjoy  his  favorite  pastime, 
golf. 

W.  C.  Mansfield,  of  the  Union  Bag  & Paper 
Corporation,  is  also  taking  a holiday  trip,  accom- 
panied by  his  newly  acquired  wife.  He  was  mar- 
ried on  February  2.  He  did  hot  divulge  his 
honeymoon  itinerary. 

George  Marshall,  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
James  Van  Dyk  & Co.,  New  York,  left  for  an 
indefinite  absence  in  Bermuda  on  January  27. 

B.  S.  Haswell,  proprietor  of  the  Coffee  Ranch, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  made  a business  trip  to  New 
York  in  January,  and  bought  a one-bag  Burns 
coffee  roaster. 

W.  K.  Brown,  of  the  J.  S.  Brown  Mercantile 
Co.,  Denver,  visited  New  York  in  January.  Be- 
fore returning  home  he  expected  to  go  to  New 
Orleans,  and  when  there  will  play  golf.  He  will 
be  away  from  Denver  for  three  or  four  weeks. 

Sidney  Frohman,  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Hinde  & Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky, 
O.,  has  been  elected  commodore  of  the  Sandusky 
Yacht  Club. 

J.  C.  (Cliff)  McNulty  has  organized  a coffee 
importing  and  jobbing  company  under  his  own 
name  at  104  Front  St.,  New  York.  .He  is  a son 
of  Major  McNulty,  long  a familiar  figure  in  the 
New  York  coffee  trade,  and  was  formerly  with 
Wm.  Bayne  & Co. 


SPICE  GRINDERS  MEET 
The  Spice  Grinders  Section  of  the  American 
Spice  Trade  Association  held  a meeting  February 
3 to  prepare  for  the  annual  of  the  main  body, 
which  will  convene  at  the  headquarters,  124  Front 
St.,  New  York,  on  May  11. 

Manufacturers  were  present  from  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Baltimore,  Cin- 
cinnati, Rochester,  and  New  York  City,  and 
George  H.  Carter  of  the  D.  & L.  Slade  Co.  Bos- 
ton, chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
section,  presided,  and  Robert  Eble,  secretary  of 
the  main  body,  took  care  of  the  records 
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REIGN  OF  THE  PACKAGE 


How  and  Why  the  Modern  Container  Has 
Become  a Necessity  in  Everyday 
Existence 


CHARLES  P.  WELLMAN,  “that  packaging 
machinery  man  from  Boston,”  has  varied 
his  usual  technical  style  in  the  following 
popularly  written  article,  which  will  meet  the 
natural  longing  for  matter  of  lighter  vein  after 
reading  through  volumes  of  solid  information. 
He  has  chosen  the  unending  dependence  of  every- 
body in  these  days  upon  the  package,  from  the 
time  he  lathers  his  face  in  the  morning  till  he 
brushes  his  teeth  at  night : 

A quarter  of  a century  has  passed  since  I 
lived  in  a small  village  in  the  Cumberland 
Mountains  and  used  to  drive  over  to  Deacon 
Tucker’s  Commissary,  where  mail  and  “ Snow 
Flake  ” axle  grease  were  dispensed  with  equal 
impartiality.  Why  do  I remember  the  brand? 
Some  of  you  who  were  driving  in  those  days 
will  agree  it  was  the  package  that  made  the  en- 
during impression.  How  easily  you  will  recall 
those  little  wooden  “ cheese  boxes  ” stacked  in  a 
pyramid  upon  the  counter!  Such  packages  were 
an  innovation  at  that  time  for  a commodity  like 
axle  grease. 

The  Deacon  had  other  ideas  of  display,  for  he 
kept  a large  open  case  leaning  against  each  side 
of  the  doorway,  which  also  served  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  loafers’  chairs  clear  of  the  en- 
trance. 

One  of  these  always  contained  an  assortment  of 
brogans  tied  together  in  pairs  with  fhe  sizes, 
mostly  ll’s,  stamped  on  the  soles.  The  other 
case  invariably  contained  coffee  in  packages,  and 
when  I asked  for  a package  of  coffee  I received 
“ Ariosa.”  The  one  meant  the  other  as  surely 
as  the  grinding  of  the  coffee  mill  was  the  rising 
bell  for  the  family.  Today,  a thou- 
sand miles  away,  when  I ask  for 
“ Yuban,”  the  grocery  clerk  unhesi- 
tatingly hands  me  a package  of  coffee, 
but  it  is  a different  and  superior 
coffee,  ready  ground  for  my  con- 
venience, and  thoroughly  protected 
by  a very  superior  type  of  package. 


Even  Shoes  in  a Package 

The  village  is  still  seven  miles  from  the  rail- 
road, and  i warrant  you  that  “ Ariosa  ” may 
still  be  found  upon  the  shelves;  but  the  good 
Deacon  has  been  succeeded  by  one  postmaster 
after  another  and  time  has  wrought  many  other 
changes  in  the  old  store.  Should  I wander  in 
there  today  and  ask  for  a pair  of  shoes,  they 
would  probably  be  found  in  a neat  package  show- 
ing the  imprint  of  an  imposing  factory  in  which 
they  were  made,  and  the  soles  would  bear  the 
mark  of  “ Douglas.”  I would  miss  old  Tom,  the 
deacon’s  big  yellow  cat,  and  gone  forever  is  his 
cozy  nest  in  the  top  of  the  open  tea  caddy.  It 
is  more  than  likely  that  my  request  for  “ Tet- 
ley’s ” would  promptly  produce  a familiar 
package  of  tea,  and  even  if  it  were  the  very  last 
quarter-pound  in  stock  the  present  storekeeper 
would  have  to  offer  no  apologies.  It  would  not 
be  the  scrapings  of  the  chest,  dry,  full  of  dust, 
and  a little  short  in  weight;  moreover  he  would 
know  just  what  it  cost  him  and  that  it  showed 
him  a definite  profit 

The  deacon’s  clerk  used  to  draw  a quart  of 
“ long  sweetenin’  ” into  a tin  measure  which  stood 
on  the  floor  beneath  the  sorghum  barrel,  and  if 
he  was  in  a hurry  he  urged  the  final  stream  into 
my  jug  with  his  finger.  Today  the  one  word 
“ Karo  ” would  produce  from  that  same  store  a 
handy  package  of  sirup,  and  if  you  do  not  care 
for  sirup  a request  for  “ Air  Line  ” will  produce 
a package  of  honey  as  clean  and  pure  as  the  day 
the  bees  sealed  it. 

To  a boy  ’lasses  and  flapjacks  go  together,  but 
to  be  sure  of  getting  them  I had  to  carry  home 
a peck  of  meal,  filled  from  a large  wooden  bin 
and  often  with  the  hands,  or  an  equivalent  weight 
of  flour  scooped  from  a barrel.  “ Gold  Medal  ” 
has  come  eventually,  but  the  Deacon  didn’t  carry 
it.  I have  eaten  flapjacks  cooked  in  a three- 
legged  iron  skillet  with  a tight-fitting  cover,  which 
was  shoved  under  the  coals  in  the  great  fireplace 
of  Mammy’s  cabin,  but  today  I do  not  have  to 
make  a trip  down  South.  Even  in  the  North 
when  I ask  for  “Aunt  Jemima”  I receive  a 
package  of  ready-mixed  ingredients 
for  most  appetizing  cakes. 

Along  with  the  meal  or  flour  I 
had  to  carry  home  some  soda,  which 
even  then  had  penetrated  to  those 
parts  in  package  form.  That  re- 
minds me  of  my  first  job,  clerking 
in  just  such  a general  store  as  the 
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Deacon’s  and  only  a few  miles  distant,  and 
the  first  “ drummer  ” with  whom  I came 
in  contact.  He  presented  me  with  a large  black 
apron  on  which  were  stenciled  an  arm  and  ham- 
mer. Today  in  almost  any  grocery  “ Arm  ana 
Hammer  ” will  produce  a package  of  soda.  And 
that  apron  was  used  to  wipe  my  hands  many 
times  a day. 

The  Old  Side  of  Bacon 

When  asked  for  bacon  I took  down  a “ side * 
hanging  from  a rafter  in  the  back  room  where 
it  had  collected  flies  and  dust,  and  sliced  it  with 
a knife  also  used  to  cut  cheese  and  soap.  It  is 
true  that  all  of  us  .did  not  have  to  eat  such  bacon. 
I have  watched  with  interest  the  killing,  scalding, 
scraping,  and  dressing  of  the  hog,  the  splitting 
of  the  chestnut  logs,  and  the  firing  of  the  char- 
coal kiln,  and  I have  helped  to  gather  the  corn- 
cobs and  hickory  chips  used  in  our  old  smoke- 
house— and  oh  how  good  that  bacon  was ! But 
today  there  is  no  place  for  all  those  things,  no 
time  in  your  life  whose  “Beech-Nut”  is  toasted 
at  the  table  by  electricity  while  you  eat  your 
grapefruit. 

I never  knew  the  boyish  joy  of  “ Kellogg’s,” 
ready  to  eat  at  a moment’s  notice.  My  steel-cut 
oats  had  to  be  started  in  the  double  boiler  the 
night  before,  but  your  “ Sunnycorn  ” is  cooked 
while  you  wield  a “ Gillette,”  the  ready-sharpenea 
blades  for  which  come  in  a rust-proof  package 

Speaking  of  cutlery,  there  is  no  need  to  wipe 
the  knife  today  when  “ Phoenix  * means  a fresh 
portion  of  cheese,  and  soap  comes  in  many 
superior  forms  and  has  as  many  synonyms. 
“ Fairy,”  “ Lux,”  “ Gold  Dust,”  and  “ Old  Dutch  * 
each  means  something  definite  and  different,  and 
each  has  its  distinguishing  package . 

When  Mother’s  sugar  bucket  was  empty  I 
made  a trip  to  the  storeroom  and  literally  mined, 
with  a lather’s  hatchet  kept  for  the  purpose,  in 
the  barrel  of  brown  sugar.  Today  if  you  want 
“ old-fashioned  brown  ” you  get  it  in  a “ Domino  * 
package  which  keeps  it  soft,  and  a package  of 
“Jack  Frost”  supplies  you  with  just  the  right- 
sized  lump  of  sugar  for  your  cup  of  tea  or  coffee. 

Didn’t  “Needa”  Biscuit  Then 

“ Uneeda  ” was  not  a part  of  my  boyhood  vo- 
cabulary, and  when  the  Deacon’s  clerk  weighed 
out  a pound  of  soda  crackers  I was  lucky  if 
some  of  them  did  not  taste  of  the  coal  oil  he  had 
just  been  pouring  or  did  not  bear  the  marks  of 
his  fingers  from  the  potato  with  which  he  had 
stoppered  the  oilcan.  And  if  I set  the  “ poke  ” 
down  in  the  snow  for  one  short  coast  down  Com- 
missary Hill,  the  crackers  were  soggy  when  I 
reached  my  destination.  I had  never  learned  to 
say  “ Zu  Zu  ” to  the  grocer  man,  and  I was  very 
fond  of  gingersnaps,  but  if  I stopped  on  the  way 
home  for  an  inning  of  scrub  the  cooky  bag  was 
full  of  ants  when  I picked  it  up.  Ifi  those  days 
I thought  of  a dromedary  as  a kind  of  camel. 
Today  “Dromedary”  means  sanitary  dates  in  a 
package,  and  “ Camel  ” stands  for  a popular 
package  of  cigarettes. 

When  Mother  made  pies  did  she  send  you 
down  to  the  springhouse  for  the  crock  of  mince- 
meat and  out  to  the  shed  for  an  armful  of  wood? 
A package  of  " None  Such  ” now  takes  the  place 
of  the  crock,  and  the  gas  stove  lights  with  the 


scratch  of  a “ Bird’s  Eye.”  Mother  used  to  choke 
over  the  fumes  of  a sulphur  match  split  from  a 
card. 

The  man  who  advocates  bulk  goods  is  vainly 
damming  the  flood  of  evolution.  He  might  as 
well  cry  for  a return  to  slavery  when  labor  could 
be  purchased  outright  and  continued  for  the  life 
of  the  individual  at  the  mere  cost  of  maintenance. 
Today  automatic  machinery  does  the  work  more 
uniformly  and  therefore  better,  faster  and  there- 
fore more  economically.  Let  him  remember  that 
even  old  Father  Time  carries  a small,  measured 
quantity  of  sand  in  a convenient  package,  with 
which  he  makes  a quick  turnover  again  and  again 
as  he  strides  forward. 


NEWS  OF  THE  CONTAINER  TRADE 

The  Liberty  Paper  Co.,  manufacturer  of  seal- 
ing tape,  is  finishing  a large  new  concrete  fac- 
tory on  the  company’s  12-acre  property  at  Bel- 
lows Falls,  Vt. 

The  Monroe  Corrugated  Box  Co.,  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  has  incorporated  with  $100,000. 

The  National  Box  & Specialty  Co.,  Sheboy- 
gan, Wis.,  has  established  a general  sales  office 
at  180  North  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  under  the 
management  of  L.  W.  Becker. 

The  Progressive  Corrugated  Paper  Machinery 
Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  bought  all  the  pat- 
terns, castings,  materials,  and  small  tools  for- 
merly owned  by  the  Paper  Products  Machinery 
Company. 

The  Glacifer  Co.,  with  $100,000  capital,  has  been 
incorporated  at  Boston,  to  make  dry  containers. 

The  Service  Bag  Co.,  Cedarhurst,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $500,000  capital. 


TEA  MEN  JOIN  INTERESTS 
G.  Homma,  formerly  with  the  Murai  Trading 
Co.,  New  York,  will  join  forces  with  K.  Ikeda 
on  May  1.  The  firm  will  be  known  as  Ikeda, 
Homma  & Co.,  with  headquarters  at  87  Front 
St.,  New  York,  and  will  conduct  a tea-import 
business,  with  the  sole  agency  for  Ito’s  Tea  Fir- 
ing Department,  Murayama,  Japan.  Mr.  Ikeda 
has  been  in  the  tea  business  in  New  York  for  ten 
years,  trading  under  the  name  of  Ikeda  & Co. 


SPECIALTY  ADVERTISING  GROWING 
The  year  just  closed  is  reported  to  have  been 
the  most  prosperous  in  the  history  of  manufac- 
turers of  advertising  specialties,  and  they  report 
that  their  total  business  during  1920  reached 
$35,000,000  to  $50,000,000.  Now  that  general  busi- 
ness has  declined  these  'manufacturers  are  offer- 
ing their  services  to  bring  still  greater  results 
from  the  smaller  sums  being  spent  for  advertis- 
ing. 
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C FOR  MAKING  UNIFORM  STEEL  CUT  COFFEE 


431-437  SO. 
CLINTON 
STREET 


Genuine  “ Le-Page  ” Cutters  permits  the  chaff  to  be  removed 
almost  whole. 

Specially  designed  purifier  sieves  release  the  coffee  particles  from 
the  folds  of  the  chaff  so  that  it  is  practically  free  from  coffee 
when  taken  from  the  machine. 


A self-contained  outfit,  equipped  with 
Genuine  “ Le-Page  ” Patent  Cutters,  which 
in  one  operation  makes  the  most  uniform 
quality  of  steel  cut  coffee,  removes  the 
chaff  reducing  the  amount  of  fine  coffee 
made  to  a lower  percentage  than  by 
7 other  method. 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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SALIENT  TRADE  NOTES 


The  Continental  Coffee  Co.,  Chicago,  will  soon 
move  to  its  new  three-story  building  at  661  West 
Lake  St.,  and  install  a coffee-roasting  plant  in- 
cluding a 300-pound  Jubilee  roaster.  W.  H.  Gil- 
bert, formerly  with  the  McNeil-Higgins  Co.,  has 
charge  of  the  coffee  department.  / 

The  Jones  Bros.  Tea  Co.,  importers  of  tea, 
coffee  and  spices  at  68  Jay  St.,  Brooklyn,  has 
opened  a branch  at  Springfield,  111.  Its  sales  last 
year  amounted  to  $20,530,000,  an  increase  of 
$4,000,000  over  1919. 

The  Kroger  Grocery  & Baking  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
is  making  its  fourth  installation  of  Monitor  cof- 
fee-roasting machinery  within  a year,  putting 
two-bag  equipment  into  its  Detroit  plants. 

The  Andrus-Scofield  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  has 
installed  another  battery  of  four  No.  1 Burns 
roasters,  making  eight  of  these  in  the  equipment, 
besides  a Jubilee  roaster  of  400  bags  daily  ca- 
pacity. The  company  has  its  own  warehouse  of 
50,000  feet  of  floor  space,  and  keeps  three  two- 
ton  Packard  trucks  busy. 

The  corporation  of  Anthony  B.  McLean  & Co., 
coffee  importers  and  jobbers,  New  York,  was 
liquidated  on  February  1,  and  the  business  will  be 
conducted  solely  by  Anthony  B.  McLean  in  the 
future.  The  offices  will  continue  at  88  Front  St. 
The  concern  was  established  February  16,  1920. 

The  Turkish  & Arabian  Coffee  Co.  has  been 
established  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  by  George 
Kirangelos,  with  a Challenge  burr-stone  pulver- 
izer. 

The  Pacific  Home  Coffee  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  to 
handle  coffee,  tea,  etc.,  has  been  incorporated 
with  $25,000. 

The  B.  A.  Railton  Co.,  wholesale  grocers  and 
coffee  roasters,  Chicago,  has  added  two  more 
Burns  No.  11  mills  to  its  grinding  equipment. 

J.  Zinsmeister  & Sons,  Louisville,  Ky.,  have 
celebrated  their  54th  anniversary  by  publishing 
an  elaborate  booklet  showing  the  firm’s  progress. 

The  Hoosier  Coffee  Co.,  Indianapolis,  has 
added  a Burns  No.  14  sifter  for  grading  green 
coffee. 

The  Standfort  Spice  Co.  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
has  been  incorporated  with  $10,000. 

Hooper  Bros.,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  have  installed  a 
Monitor  French  burr-stone  coffee  pulverizer. 

The  American  Specialty  Manufacturers’  Asso- 
ciation announces  that  the  Joseph  Campbell  Co., 
Camden,  N.  J.,  and  Van  Duzer  Extract  Co., 
Springfield,  Mass.,  have  become  national  mem- 
bers. 

The  Haley  Coffee  Co.  has  opened  a new  busi- 


ness at  1203  Watts  St.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  and 
installed  a Burns  No.  7 roaster  of  half-bag  capa- 
city, with  revolving  cooler  and  stoner. 

The  D.  Pender  Grocery  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  has 
enlarged  its  coffee  department,  which  it  is  special- 
ly featuring  in  all  advertising. 

The  Cream  Doughnut  & Coffee  Spa  has  been 
incorporated  at  Boston  with  $150,000. 

The  Atlantic  & Pacific  Tea  Co.  is  reported 
having  taken  over  the  800  stores  of  the  Amer- 
ican Stores  Co.  for  four  years,  with  probability 
of  ultimate  absolute  control. 

The  Jewel  Tea  Co.  of  San  Francisco  is  re- 
ported going  out  of  business. 

A.  Schilling  & Co.,  San  Francisco,  have  in- 
stalled another  500-pound  Jubilee  roaster. 

The  National  Liquid  Recording  Corp.,  New 
York,  has  been  incorporated  with  $125,000  to 
make  liquid-measuring  machines. 

The.G.  & R.  McMillan  Co.,  grocers  of  Detroit, 
have  put  in  a Burns  No.  11  coffee-grinding  mill, 
driven  by  motor. 

The  Acme  Weighing  Co.,  New  York,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $100,000  to  deal  in  spices,  etc. 

The  C.  H.  Finley  Co.,  which  succeeded  the 
Western  Coffee  Co.,  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  several 
years  ago,  has  assigned  for  benefit  of  creditors. 

The  Wang  Brokerage  Co.,  a new  green-coffee 
house  at  Omaha,  has  installed  a Burns  sample 
roaster. 

The  Edward  A.  Apffel  Co.,  packer  and  dis- 
tributor of  coffee,  tea,  and  spices,  has  moved 
from  631  West  Seventh  St.  to  119  West  First 
St.,  New  York. 

Peabody  & Mailer,  coffee  importers,  have 
moved  from  87  to  larger  quarters  at  100  Front 
St.,  New  York. 

The  W.  S.  Quinby  Co.,  coffee  distributor  of 
Boston,  held  its  annual  sales  convention  and 
house  party  last  month. 

Gustave  Trinks  & Co.,  an  important  green- 
coffee  house  at  Santos,  Brazil,  have  installed  an- 
other six-cylinder  Burns  sample  roaster. 

The  Great  Atlantic  & Pacific  Tea  Co.’s  sales 
for  the  first  10  months  of  its  fiscal  year  ending 
December  31,  1920,  amounted  to  $205,931,875,  a 
gain  of  29  per  cent  Over  the  same  part  of  the 
preceding  year. 

The  Blomberg  Coffee  & Tea  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
has  ordered  a No.  3 Monitor  unit  roasting  plant, 
including  covering,  cooling,  and  stoning  appa- 
ratus, from  the  Huntley  Mfg.  Co. 

The  A.  J.  Deer  Co.,  Hornell,  N.  Y.,  is  pub- 
lishing a newsy  little  house  organ  named  the 
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How  To 
Avoid 
Losses 
In 


Overweight 


Checking  Weights  With  a Smith  Scale 


The  accompanying  picture  shows  an  Exact  Weight 
Scale  in  use  in  one  of  America’s  largest  coffee  packing 
plants.  The  operator  is  testing  for  weight  errors,  pack- 
ages which  have  been  filled  and  weighed  by  automatic 
equipment. 

It  is  weight  errors  that  eat  up  profits;  1/16  ounce 
over  weight  on  four  ounce  packages  represents  a loss 
of  nearly  I Y\  per  cent. 

The  savings  effected  by  the  use  of  Exact  Weight 
Scales  may  represent  a substantial  difference  in  your 
net  profits  during  the  coming  year.  These  scales  pay 
for  themselves  many  times  over.  We  have  a model  that 
will  meet  your  requirements. 


THE  SMITH  SCALE  COMPANY 


Consult  Classified  Buyer’s  Guide  ixt  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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NAPACAN  HERMETIC  SEAL  CLOSURE 

Completely  Overcomes  Troubles  Incident 
to  3 lb.  Slip  Cover  Tin  Coffee  Cans  Used 
by  Wilson  Grocery  Company. 

Last  spring  we  received  an  interesting  inquiry  from  the  Wilson  Grocery  Co.  of 
Peoria,  111.  The  Wilson  Grocery  Co.  are  large  wholesale  grocers,  but  do  business 
entirely  by  mail  direct  with  consumers,  similar  to  the  big  mail-order  houses  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  John  T.  Markgraff,  the  capable  manager  of  the  Coffee  Roasting  Department, 
explained  that  they  were  packing  their  four  brands  of  coffee  exclusively  in  3-lb.  slip- 
cover tin  cans,  that  one  or  more  of  these  cans  were  packed  in  a case  containing  other 
kinds  of  groceries  and  that  they  were  continually  having  complaints  and  charge-backs 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  slip  cover  on  the  tin  can  (notwithstanding  label  was  pasted 
around  it),  would  not  stay  on — hence  the  box  reached  customer  with  the  coffee  spilled  in 
the  case  and  consequent  troubles  incident  thereto. 

After  investigating  this  subject  we  advised  Mr.  Markgraff  that  we  were  so  certain 
the  Hermetic  Seal  Closure  would  completely  overcome  his  trouble  that  it  would  be 
entirely  agreeable  to  us  to  put  in  a Hermetic  Sealing  Machine  in  his  plant  on  trial  and 
if  it  did  not  do  the  work  it  could  be  returned  to  us. 

A few  days  ago  we  received  from  the  Wilson  Grocery  Co.  a letter,  facsimile  of 
which  is  reproduced  on  the  opposite  page  and  which  speaks  for  itself. 

As  a rule  our  customers  have  their  labels  printed  on  the  face  of  the  Napacan.  In 
the  case  of  the  Wilson  Grocery  Co.,  as  they  had  a large  stock  of  very  expensive  3-lb. 
labels  on  hand,  they  have  been  using  a 3-lb.  Napacan  made  of  manila  paper  and  have 
been  pasting  these  labels  around  the  Napacan. 

Our  coffee  can  business  usually  comes  to  us  because  of  the  added  selling  advantages 
the  Hermetic  Seal  Process  gives  to  the  coffee  roaster,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  delivers  1 
the  original  flavor  of  steel-cut  coffee  at  less  cost  than  a vacuum  tin  and  with  all  the  ; 
selling  points  of  a vacuum  tin.  In  this  case,  however,  the  Napacan  was  wanted  on 
account  of  the  perfect  mechanical  tight  joint  the  Hermetic  Seal  Closure  delivers. 

If  there  are  other  coffee  roasters  doing  business  similar  to  the  Wilson  Grocery  Co. 
and  experiencing  the  same  trouble,  the  Hermetic  Seal  Napacan  is  the  answer  and  we 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  such  roasters. 


NATIONAL  PAPER  CAN  COMPANY 

576-598  Clinton  Street 
MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 
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FOOD  PRODUCTS 


W^son  Grocery  Company 


MAN  UFACTURERS-IM  PORTERS- WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

Peoria, III.  Dec.  23rd,  1920. 


National  Paper  can  Company, 
576  Clinton  Street, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Brooks: 


Attention  L. 


C.  Brooks. 


The  car  of  HERMETIC  SEAL  NAPACANS  just  received  completes 
our  initial  contract  of  March  30th,  1920,  and  we  under- 
stand further  shipmentsare  to  he  invoiced  at  prices 
ruling  on  date  of  shipment. 

As  you  know,  before  we  took  on  the  HERMETIC  SEAL  NAPACANS, 
we  "were  packing  our  coffee  in  3-pound  slip  covered  tins. 

As  our  sales  are  largely  in  less  than  case  quantities,  we 
necessarily  have  to  pack  them  in  shipping  cases  containing 
miscellaneous  groceries.  It  was  our  experience  in  shipment 
of  these  3-pound  tins  of  Coffee,  they  would  become  jammed 
and  spring  the  cover,  or  it  would  work  loose,  the  coffee 
being  spilled  and  lost,  causing  not  only  considerable  expense 
and  waste,  but  what  was  of  greater  importance  to  us,  a much 
dissatisfied  customer. 

It  was  difficult  for  us  to  overcome  this  trouble  without  too 
great  an  increase  in  expense,  until  your  HERMETIC  SEAL  CLOSURE 
came  to  our  attention,  and  as  you  know,  we  entered  into  the 
transaction  with  you  to  supply  us  with  the  HERMETIC  SEAL 
NAPACANS. 


On  our  part,  it  was  to  be  somewhat  of  an  experiment,  but  since 
using  the  HERMETIC  SEAL  CLOSURE  our  troubles  have  been  entirely 
obliviated,  and  in  our  opinion,  coffee  packed  in  the  HERMETIC 
SEAL  NAPACANS  retains  its  full  flavor  equally  with  coffee 
packed  in  sealed  tins.  Also,  we  have  benefited  by  a very  mater- 
ial saving  in  cost  on  tins  and  increased  packing  efficiency, 
compared  with  our  former  use  of  tins. 


You  can  say  for  us  that  we  are  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
HERMETIC  SEAL  NAPACANS,  and  the  very  fair  dealings  we  have  had 
with  your  company. 


JTM:ML 


You r yepym  K,  y , 
WII^(lflii;()ROCERY  COMPANY. 
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Royal  System  Monthly,  in  eight  pages  of  fine 
paper,  illustrated,  and  containing  much  infor- 
mation about  coffee  and  equipment. 

The  Kansas  City  branch  of  the  King  Koffee 
Ko.,  Indianapolis,  has  put  in  a Burns  No.  1 gran- 
ulator. 

Hesse  Bros.,  Detroit,  tea  and  coffee  wagon- 
route  distributors,  have  changed  their  street 
number  to  1996  Gratiot  Ave. 

The  Brazilian  Coffee  House,  started  at  112  West 
44th  St.,  New  York,  by  members  of  the  Roosevelt 
family,  will  hereafter  be  knowri  as  the  Double-R 
Coffee  House,  as  the  former  name  is  owned  by 
a restaurant  at  125  West  43d  St. 

Alex.  H.  Purcell  & Co.,  coffee  brokers,  are 
moving  from  28  Old  Slip,  New  York,  to  82 
Front  St.  The  new  offices  are  on  the  ground 
floor,  in  the  heart  of  the  New  York  coffee  dis- 
trict, and  will  be  thoroughly  modern  in  every 
particular. 


OBITUARY 


Fitzroy  Kelly 

Fitzroy  Kelly,  a wholesale  grocer  of  Boston, 
died  of  pneumonia  at  Frankfort,  Me.,  January 
10,  age  73.  When  15  years  old  he  entered  the 
employ  of  Silas  Peirce  & Co.,  which  had  been 
founded  by  his  uncle,  and  himself  was  a partner 
from  1872  to  1900,  when  he  retired  from  business. 

‘He  left  a widow  and  four  children. 


N.  Jay  Boyce 

N.  Jay  Boyce,  who  organized  the  wholesale 
grocery  department  of  Wm.  T.  Reynolds  & Co., 
of  Poughkeepsie,  in  1886,  and  had  been  prominent 
in  its  management  ever  since,  died  January  24, 
age  78,  leaving  a wife,  five  sons,  two  daughters, 
and  17  grandchildren.  He  was  formerly  with 
H.  K.  & F.  B.  Thurber  & Co.,  New  York  grocers. 


Leopold  Hower 

Leopold  Hower,  of  L.  Hower  & Sons,  whole- 
sale grocers  at  Rome,  N.  Y.,  age  75,  died  Janu- 
ary 25,  leaving  a wife  and  two  sons. 


John  E.  Talmadge,  Sr. 

Major  John  E.  Talmadge,  Sr.,  head  of  Tal- 
madge Bros.,  wholesale  grocers  at  Athens,  Ga., 
died  January  20,  aged  71,  leaving  a wife  and  six 
children.  He  was  a Civil  War  veteran. 


James  M.  Ethridge 

James  M.  Ethridge,  Sr.,  age  62,  of  A.  Ethridge 
& Co.,  the  oldest  wholesale  grocery  firm  at  Rome, 
N.  Y.,  died  January  25,  leaving  a wife,  two  daugh- 
ters. and  two  sons. 
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| PATENTS  AND  TRADE  MARKS  | 

Subscribers  and  advertisers  may  consult  i 
1 this  bureau  without  charge,  except  that  | 
1 postage  for  reply  must  accompany  all  in-  I 
| quiries ; there  are  no  fees  for  trade-mark  | 
| searches.  1 

1 Address  all  communications  to  Patent  and  | 
1 Trade  Mark  Service,  The  Tea  and  Coffee  i 
1 Trade  Journal.  § 
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PATENT  OFFICE  RECORD 


Patents  Granted,  Trade  Mark  Applications, 
Certificates  Issued  and  Labels  and 
Prints  Registered 

[staff  correspondence] 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  26,  1921. 

HERE  follows  a complete  record  of  the  latest 
activities  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office, 
in  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  tea,  coffee,  spice  and 
general  grocery  trades : 

Patents  Granted 

Soluble-Coffee  Process — Henry  Anhaltzer, 

Pittsburgh;  (1,365,443).  The  method  of  forming 
a coffee  concentrate,  which  consists  in  treating 
roasted  ground  coffee  beans  with  aqueous  vapor 
to  loosen  the  soluble  constituents  thereof  while 


retaining  the  volatile  constituents,  treating  the 
steamed  coffee  with  ethyl  alcohol  to  extract  the 
soluble  constituents  and  form  a liquid  coffee  ex- 
tract, and  distilling  said  liquid  extract  and  form- 
ing a solid  coffee  concentrate,  all  of  • said  steps 
being  carried  on  out  of  contact  with  the  air, 
whereby  loss  of  volatile  oils  is  avoided. 

TRADE  MARKS  PENDING 
The  following  marks  have  been  favorably  acted 
upon.  Any  person  who  believes  he  would  be 
damaged  by  the  registration  of  a mark  may  within 
thirty  days  enter  opposition  to  prevent  the  pro- 
posed registration.  All  inquiries  should  be  ad- 
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“Coffee  An  Aid  to 
Factory  Efficiency" 


This  is  the  title  of  a booklet  that  will 
help  you  open  a new  field  of  distribution. 

It  tells  the  experience  of  a well  known 
manufacturer  who  found  that  good 
coffee,  served  free  to  workmen,  pays  big 
dividends. 

This  booklet  builds  sales.  It  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  COFFEE  man. 
Write  for  a free  copy. 

JOINT  COFFEE  TRADE  PUBLICITY  COMMITTEE 
74  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


Have  you  joined 
THE  COFFEE  CLUB? 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  ttie  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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dressed  to  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal, 
79  Wall  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Week  Ending,  December  28,  1920 
“AroMate”;  (134,130);  Lash’s  Products  Co., 
Chicago ; maltless  beverage  sold  as  a soft  drink. 

“ Bon  I.  Look-Denver,”  with  circular  design ; 
(135,230);  Bon  I.  Look  Stores  Co.,  Denver; 
Coffee , cocoa,  tea,  flavoring  extracts,  spices,  and 
other  named  foods. 

“Early  Breakfast”;  (138,597);  Adam  Roth 
Grocery  Co.,  St.  Louis;  coffee. 


Mfg.  Co.,  Mount  Joy,  Pa.;  cocoa,  chocolate 
liquors,  and  candy. 

“Tree”';  (138,949)  ; M.  J.  Brandenstein  & Co., 
San  Francisco ; tea. 

“Tree”  and  drawing  of  tree;  (138,950)  ; M.  J. 
Brandenstein  & Co.,  San  Francisco;  tea. 

Figure  of  tea  tree;  (138,951);  M.  J.  Branden- 
stein & Co.,  San  Francisco;  tea. 

“ Ko-mi  ” with  figures  of  two  boys  in  circle ; 
(138,975)  ; Hudson  Coffee  Mills,  Inc.,  New  York; 
tea. 

Registered  January  18,  1921. 


Week  Ending  January  18,  1921 
“Cornwell,”  in  heraldic  design;  (138,672)  ; G. 


G.  Cornwell  & Son,  Washington,  D.  C. ; coffee. 

“Dontboil”;  (139,085)  ; J.  G.  McDonald  Choco- 
late Co.,  Salt  Lake  City;  cocoa. 

“Milkbar”;  (139,092);  Pennsylvania  Choco- 
late Co.,  Pittsburgh ; chocolate  and  candy. 


Trade  Marks  Registered 

This  is  a record  of  trade  marks  which  have 
been  registered  and  for  which  certificates  have 
been  issued: 

“Sunrise”;  (138,470);  International  Co.,  Balti- 
more; baking  powder. 

“Flavor  Drops”;  (138,538);  Commercial 
Laboratories,  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  Y. ; flavors  for 
foods. 

“Kolo  Kream”;  (138,555)  ; W.  B.  Wood  Mfg. 
Co.,  St.  Louis ; flavoring  ingredient. 

Registered  December  28,  1920. 


“Jubilee”;  (138,781);  Jabez  Burns  & Sons, 
New  York;  roasting  machines  and  parts. 

“ Guarantee-Brand  ” ; (138,894)  ; Wm.  H. 

Bruning,  Evansville,  Ind. ; coffee,  tea,  spices,  and 
food-flavoring  extracts. 

Registered  January  11,  1921. 


“Bachman”;  (139,063);  Bachman  Chocolate 


Labels  Registered 

This  is  a record  of  labels  which  have  been  reg- 
istered and  for  which  certificates  have  been 
issued : 

“ All-Purpose  Cocoa  ” ; (22,412)  ; Runkel  Bros., 
Inc.,  New  York;  cocoa. 

Registered  January  18,  1921. 


Trade  Marks  Canceled 
This  is  a record  of  trade  marks  that  have  been 
canceled  and  for  which  notice  has  been  issued : 
“White  Lily”  and  figure  of;  (118,562);  New 
York  Grocery  Co.,  Newark,  N:  J. : coffee. 

Canceled  January  11,  1921. 


RED  TAPE  IN  TRADE  MARKS 


Chicago  Lawyer  Prepares  Brief  for  Ex- 
aminer That  Thought  Limestone  Be- 
longed to  a Cathartic 

A CHICAGO  lawyer  filed  an  argument  when 
he  made  application  to  register  a trade  mark 
for  “ Limestone  Brand,”  a cathartic  medicine, 
which  was  denied  by  the  examiner  of  trade 
marks  on  the  ground  that  it  contained  no  lime- 
stone— as  though  anybody  would  want  to  take 
limestone  as  a cathartic ! When  he  said  that  it 
contained  none,  they  said  it  was  deceptive.  So  he 
prepared  a brief  on  the  subject,  which  included 
the  following  statements : 

“ Ivory  is  a good  trade  mark  for  soap  not  made 
of  ivory.  Gold  Dust  washing  powder  is  not  made 
of  gold.  Old  Crow  whisky  is  not  distilled  from 
crows.  There  is  no  bull  in  Bull  Durham.  Royal 
baking  powder  is  not  used  excusively  by  royalty, 
nor  is  Cream  baking  powder  made  of  cream. 
Pearline  contains  no  pearls,  and  White  Rock  is 
water. 

“ There  is  no  cream  in  cream  of  tartar,  in  cold 
cream,  or  in  chocolate  creams ; no  milk  in  milk  of 
magnesia,  in  milkweed,  or  in  coconut.  These  are 
all  as  remote  from  the  cow  as  the  cowslip. 

“ There  is  no  grape  in  grapefruit  or  bread  in 
breadfruit.  A pineapple  is  neither  pine  nor  apple, 
a prickly  pear  is  not  a pear,  an  alligator  pear  is 
neither  a pear  nor  an  alligator,  and  a sugar  plum 
is  not  a plum. 

“ Apple  butter  is  not  butter.  All  the  butter  is 
taken  out  of  buttermilk,  and  there  is  none  in  but- 
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HARD 

& RAND 

Importers  and 

Jobbers  of  Coffee 

Head  Office: 

Branch  City  Sales  Office: 

107  Wall  St.,  New  York  City 

202  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 

FOREIGN  BRANCHES: 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 

Batavia,  Java 

Santos,  Brazil 

Cordoba,  Mexico 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

Guatemala  City,  Guatemala 

Victoria,  Brazil 

London,  England 

Venezuela 

DOMESTIC  BRANCHES: 

Chicago,  Illinois 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Correspondents  in  all  other  principal  markets 
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ternuts,  or  in  buttercups,  and  the  flies  in  the  dairy 
are  not  butterflies. 

“ Peanuts  are  not  peas,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
they  are  nuts.  Sailors  wear  pea-jackets, — peas  do 
not, — they  have  peacods,  which,  by  the  way,  are 
not  fish.” 


FOOD  INSPECTOR  WANTED 
An  open  competitive  examination  for  food  and 
drug  inspector  will  be  held  throughout  the  coun- 
try Feb.  23.  Successful  contestants  will  be  as- 
signed to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  be  paid  $1,600  a year. 

jiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiMiHiHiimiiuiimiiiiiiimiiiiimiiiiHlilliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiHHij; 


GROCERY  TRADE  DIGEST 

<1  The  most  important  news  happenings  | 
1 of  the  month  boiled  down  for  busy  readers.  | 




NATIONAL  CANNERS’  ANNUAL 

New  Officers  Elected,  Celebrated  Speakers 
Heard,  and  Important  Resolutions 
Are  Adopted 

HTHE  fourteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional  Canners  Association  was  held  at  At- 
lantic City,  January  17-21,  meeting  simultaneously 
with  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Asso- 
ciation and  the  National  Canned  Foods  and  Dried 
Fruit  Brokers  Association.  It  was  said  to  he 
the  most  successful  meeting  of  the  kind  yet  held 
by  these  organizations.  The  registrations  num- 
bered 3,000,  including  representatives  from  every 
section  of  the  United  States. 

These  are  the  new  officers  of  the  Canners : 
Harry  P.  Strasbaugh,  Aberdeen,  Md.,  president ; 
James  A.  Moore,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  first  vice  presi- 
dent; Frank  E.  Gorrell,  Washington,  D.  C.,  sec- 
retary-treasurer; directors,  W.  E.  Elwell,  Port- 
land, Me. ; Albert  Horner,  Honolulu ; L,  E. 
Jastremski,  Houma,  La.;  James  A.  Moore, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ; G.  A.  Eastwood,  Chicago; 
Richard  Stringham,  Woods  Cross,  Ut. ; Ralph 
Polk,  Mound  City,  111. ; John  M.  Swing,  Ridgely, 
Md. ; B.  F.  Moomaw,  Roanoke,  Va. ; E.  F.  Trego, 
Hoopston,  111.;  Bismark  Houssels,  San  Francisco; 
Fred  Kendall,  Portland,  Ore. ; Lucius  E.  Hires, 
Salem,  N.  J. ; Russell  B.  Kingman,  Orange,  N.  J. 

The  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Associa- 
tion reelected  Ogden  S.  Sells  of  Buffalo  president, 
Frank  C.  Engelhart  of  Chicago,  vice  president, 
and  these  directors : Ernest  E.  Finch  of  Cincin- 
nati, Charles  P.  Guelp  of  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  and 
Gordon  B.  Kellogg  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Brokers  chose  these  officers;  Paul  E. 
Kroehle  of  Cleveland;  president;  Charles  K. 


Soleski  of  Seattle  and  Charles  Syer  of  Norfolk, 
vice  presidents;  Oswald  Lockett,  Jr.,  of  Chicago, 
treasurer;  James  M.  Hobbs  of  Chicago,  secre- 
tary. 

Among  the  prominent  speakers,  besides  officers 
of  the  associations,  were  these : 

Carl  L.  Alsberg,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry, Department  of  Agriculture;  Arjay  Davies, 
president  of  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association ; Miss  Mary  Sweeny,  president,  Amer- 
ican Home  Economics  Association;  H.  C.  Taylor, 
chief,  Office  of  Farm  Management  and  Eco- 
nomics, Department  of  Agriculture ; Dr.  M-  J. 
Rosenau,  Harvard  Medical  School ; Prof.  E.  O. 
Jordan,  University  of  Chicago;  Harvey  W.  Wiley, 
food  expert;  Alfred  McCann.  New  York  Globe; 
William  A.  Thomson,  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers Association ; Stanley  R.  Latshaw,  Butter- 
ick  Publishing  Co.,  New  York;  Charles  C. 
Parlin,  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia;  F.  J. 
Ross,  advertising,  New  York;  J.  Harry  Coving- 
ton, Washington,  D.  C. ; E.  G.  McDougall.  Chi- 
cago. 

A host  of  resolutions  were  adopted,  including 
the  following: 

Advocating  relief  being  extended  by  members 
to  sufferers  in  central  Europe,  Armenia,  and 
China,  preferably  in  canned  goods  if  these  would 
be  acceptable;  encouragement  of  the  immigration 
of  “ the  best  type  of  men  and  women  in  foreign 
countries  ” ; the  maintenance  of  agricultural  re- 
search  associations  at  “ the  highest  pitch  of  effi- 
ciency”; the  repeal  of  the  excess  profits  tax  and 
revision  of  the  federal  tax  system  to  lessen  the 
burden  on  commerce  and  industry;  the  refunding 
of  the  war  debt  so  that  payment  will  be  extended 
over  a longer  period ; a protective  import  duty  on 
canned  foods. 


Wholesale  Grocery  Publicity 
The  Publicity  Committee  of  the  Southern 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  is  advocating  the 
establishment  of  a fund  of  $1,000,000  to  be  spent 
in  three  years  to  educate  the  public  in  the  func- 
tions and  necessity  of  the  wholesale  grocery 
business. 


Grocers  Against  Price  Fixing 
A vigorous  condemnation  of  bills  that  are  ex- 
pected to  be  presented  to  State  Legislatures  this 
winter  and  spring  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  or 
regulating  prices  has  been  issued  by  the  National 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association. 

No  End  of  Law  Making 
Arthur  C.  Spencer,  general  counsel  of  the 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  has  been  compil- 
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ARE  YOU  ON  THE  FIRING  LINE? 


Tile  Chicago  TRIBUNE 
says  1921  will  reward 
fighters. 

We  know  it  will ; but  not 
those  who  fight  alone. 

No  coffee  roaster  is  big 
enough  to  overcome  the 
forces  that  threaten  our 
prosperity  if  he  meets  them 
single-handed. 

1921  will  be  a year  of 
great  changes.  We  must 
be  ready  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  all  the  good  it 
brings  and  to  defeat  the 
bad. 

We  can,  if  we  stand  to- 
gether. 


THE  NATIONAL 
COFFEE  ROASTERS 
ASSOCIATION  has  a 
common-sense  platform  on 
which  all  roasters  may 
unite. 

We  are  a voluntary  organi- 
zation. Our  work  is  con- 
structive. We  have  no 
penalties  and  agreements. 
We  are  wholly  free  from 
anything  in  the  nature  of 
a combination.  We  are 
educational.  We  don’t 
drive  or  require;  we  con- 
vince. 

Our  plans  for  1921  are  laid 
well  ahead. 

Our  members  are  on  the 
firing  line. 

Are  you? 


NATIONAL  COFFEE  ROASTERS  ASSOCIATION 

74  Wall  Street,  New  York 

Carl  W.  Brand,  President  Felix  Coste,  Manager 
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ing  figures  on  American  legislation,  and  says 
that  22,600  bills  were  introduced  in  the  65th 
Congress,  of  which  only  453  became  law,  and 
21,000  were  presented  to  the  66th  Congress  up 
to  January  4.  Of  the  70,000  bills  introduced  in 
Congress  and  43  Legislatures  in  1919  nearly  four 
per  cent  were  of  interest  to  the  wholesale  grocer. 


Bethlehem  Competition  Over 
California  grocers  are  much  interested  in  the 
recent  withdrawal  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.  from  the  retail  trade.  Stores  were  estab- 
lished at  the  company  plants  for  the  use  of  its 
employees  last  spring,  when  prices  were  at  their 
highest,  and  quotations  made  so  low  that  com- 
petition by  the  retailers  was  impossible. 


Closer  to  Retailed 

A department  of  domestic  distribution  has 
been  established  by  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  bring  into  closer  relationship  all 
organizations  interested  in  civic  progress,  and 
with  special  reference  to  wholesalers  and  retail- 
ers. The  National  Associations  of  Wholesale  and 
Retail  Grocers  and  Credit  Men  are  interested. 


GROCERY  TRADE  NOTES 

The  Continental  Grocery  Stores  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Inc.,  have  been  incorporated  to  operate  a 
chain  of  stores;  capital,  $4,000,000. 

The  Union  Liberty  Wholesale  Grocers,  Inc.,  is 
the  name  of  a new  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  firm,  capitalized 
with  $1,250,000. 

The  Southern  California  Retail  Grocers’  As- 
sociation and  the  Southwestern  Grocers’  Asso- 
ciation of  Los  Angeles  have  settled  all  their 
differences  and  consolidated. 

Seeman  Bros.,  wholesale  grocers  of  New  York, 
are  widely  advertising  their  White  Rose  brand 
of  coffee,  and  recently  increased  the  capacity  of 
their  roasting  department,  adding  a 500-pound 
Jubilee  roaster  with  cooler,  and  No.  5 granula- 
tor, installed  by  Jabez  Burns  & Sons. 

The  Piggly  Wiggly  chain-store  system  has 
opened  16  new  branches  recently,  according  to 
the  company’s  house  organ. 

The  Gum  & Cowgill  Co.,  wholesale  grocers,  has 
been  incorporated  at  Lexington,  Ky. 

John  Wade  & Sons  is  a large  new  wholesale 
grocery  corporation  at  Memphis,  Tenn. 

The  Nuway  Stores  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Del., 
is  a new  chain-grocery  company,  incorporated 
with  $1,000,000. 

The  Miller-Lenfestey  Grocery  Co.  is  a new 
wholesale  firm  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  incorporated  for 
$150,000. 


^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiimiimiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiimiimiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiii£ 

MARKETS  OF  THE  WORLD 


Latest  News  Letters  from  Staff  and  Spe-  1 
cial  Correspondents  in  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Trade  Centers 
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THE  NEW  YORK  MARKETS 


Special  Market  Reviews  for  44  The  Tea  and 
Coffee  Trade  Journal” 


New  York,  Feb.  3,  1921. 

THE  marked  improvement  in  the  demand  for 
Brazilian  coffee  that  had  been  predicted  for 
the  first  month  of  the  new  year  developed  accord- 
ing to  schedule.  At  the  beginning  the  improve- 
ment was  only  slight,  but  toward  the  middle  of 
the  month  the  activity  became  much  more  strik- 
ing. It  was  evident  that  many  distributors  and 
roasters  had  permitted  their  stocks  to  run  down 
to  extremely  small  proportions,  and  a general 
anxiety  to  replenish  soon  became  manifest. 

As  a result  prices  soon  showed  advances  of  J4 
to  1 cent.  Following  this  came  a temporary  lull, 
and  prices  receded  from  J4  to  J4  cent,  which  was 
ascribed  largely  to  the  failure  of  primary  mar- 
kets to  maintain  their  early  advance.  The  crop 
arrivals,  both  at  the  big  interior  points  and  at 
the  seaports,  failed  to  fall  off  sharply  as  had  been 
expected,  and  many  shippers  were  evidently  anx- 
ious to  make  larger  sales  at  the  higher  level  of 
values.  The  continued  large  crop  movement 
created  the  impression  that  the  1920-21  crops 
were  much  larger  than  previous  estimates. 

Based  on  the  percentage  of  the  crops  that 
usually  reached  the  ports  during  the  first  half  of 
the  crop  year,  one  authority  estimated  the  Rio 
and  Santos  crops  at  11,900,000  bags,  compared 
with  previous  estimates  of  11,250,000  to  11,500,- 
000  bags.  In  addition,  the  exchange  market  in 
Rio  developed  striking  weakness,  the  rate  on 
London  falling  to  9 5/16d.,  the  lowest  in  over  21 
years,  while  the  premium  on  our  dollar  showed 
a material  increase.  As  a result  of  the  weakness 
in  Brazil,  future  contracts  in  this  market  fell  to^ 
within  about  cent  of  the  season’s  lowest  levels 
reached  on  December  29. 

Subsequently  primary  markets  again  strength- 
ened, including  exchange  quotations  in  Rio. 
Futures  in  this  market  likewise  recovered,  and' 
spot  prices  returned  almost  to  the  early  top 
marks.  Demand  again  became  fairly  active,  nu- 
merous handlers  reporting  a moderately  large 
aggregate  business  made  up  of  small  or  medium- 
sized jobbing  lots.  The  strength  was  especially 
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THE  INTRINSIC  MERIT 
OF  JAVA  TEA 

entitles  it  to  a square  deal  in  competition 
with  other  fermented  teas. 

JAVA  TEAS  served  a most  useful  purpose 
during  the  war  years  as  “blenders,”  and 
in  the  hands  of  skillful  tea  men,  are  doing 
so  still. 

JAVA  TEA  has  proved  its  value  in  times  of 
stress — so  why  not  continue  to  “pat  a good 
friend  on  the  back”  and  sell  Java  Tea  by 
name. 

The  name  JAVA  is  too  valuable  to  overlook* 

The  Java  Tea  Growers  have  been  the  first 
to  agree  to  come  in  on  the  Tea  Association’s 
publicity  scheme. 

We  lead  in  featuring  Java  Teas  and  shall 
be  glad  to  enlighten  you  with  samples  or 
information.  • 


HANDELMAATSCHAPPY  “TRANSMARINA INC. 

( Trading  Co.  “Transmarina”) 

94  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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marked  in  high  grades  of  Santos,  which  were  in 
specially  good  demand  owing  to  the  practical  ex- 
haustion of  stocks  of  high-grade  washed  mild 
coffees  which  had  sold  freely  and  at  much  higher 
prices. 

Early  in  the  month  large  cost-and-freight  pur- 
chases were  made  in  Rio,  whereas  later  most  of 
the  business  was  in  Santos  grades.  A marked 
scarcity  of  genuine  bourbons  became  apparent, 
and  such  coffees  soon  commanded  stiff  pre- 
miums. The  top  prices  paid  late  in  the  month 
showed  advances  of  % to  1 cent  over  the  figures 
ruling  late  in  December. 

Mild  Coffees  Active  and  Strong 

After  a moderately  active  start  the  market  for 
mild  coffees  developed  great  activity  and 
strength.  During  the  early  part  of  the  month 
demand  was  centered  almost  entirely  on  the  high- 
grade  washed  descriptions.  Before  long  the  sup- 
ply of  such  coffees  in  first  hands  was  virtually 
exhausted,  and  as  a result  some  of  the  early 
buyers  were  able  to  resell  at  a handsome  profit. 
Subsequently,  offerings  of  this  kind  also  became 
practically  unobtainable,  and  hence  buyers  showed 
more  interest  in  the  less  desirable  descriptions. 

The  high-grade  washed  varieties  show  ad- 
vances for  the  month  of  3 to  4 cents,  other  de- 
scriptions making  partial  response.  Demand  was 
stimulated  largely  by  reports  that  crops  were  late 
in  practically  all  producing  countries  and  that 
only  small  parts  of  the  old  crops  remained  to  be 
shipped.  Arrivals  at  all  United  States  ports  dur- 
ing January  were  only  133,575  bags,  whereas  the 
deliveries  were  275,044  bags.  Hence  the  coun- 
try’s stock  decreased  141,469  bags,  the  total  on 
February  1 being  placed  at  452,877  bags,  against 
594,346  on  Jan.  1,  and  517,274  a year  ago. 

Teas  Active  and  Higher 

The  business  transacted  in  the  tea  market  dur- 
ing January  was  the  largest  reported  in  the  past 
six  months,  and  prices  advanced  from  1 to  4 
cents.  Ceylon  teas  supplied  the  feature  in  both 
activity  and  strength.  The  buoyancy  was  largely 
a reflection  of  strength  in  foreign  markets,  Lon- 
don being  about  4^2  cents  higher  and  Colombo 
about  4 cents  higher,  with  indications  that  the 
next  sale  would  be  still  higher.  A noteworthy 
feature  was  the  fact  that  the  quality  of  the  Cey- 
lon tea  arriving  has  kept  up  very  well  for  this 
time  of  year;  whereas  the  January  arrivals,  or 
December  pickings,  are  generally  poor  on  account 
of  wet  weather.  This  improvement  is  ascribed 
to  more  careful  and  restricted  plucking. 

A good  steady  business  was  reported  in  For- 
mosas,  leading  to  an  advance  of  about  2 cents. 
Fair  dealings  were  reported  in  Pingsueys,  Foo- 


chows,  and  country  green  teas.  All  of  the  con- 
signed or  speculative  stock  of  Pingsueys  has 
been  disposed  of,  and  there  are  no  surplus  stocks 
of  this  variety.  There  has  been  a better  demand 
for  Japan  teas,  and  a moderate  business  was 
done  mainly  in  small  lots.  Sales  were  made  at 
between  50  and  60  cents;  in  some  cases  showing 
severe  losses.  The  month’s  dealings  included 
several  large  blocks  of  Formosas  and  Pingsueys. 

Spices  More  Active  at  Advance 
The  month  started  slowly  in  the  spice  mar- 
ket ; but  during  the  last  two  or  three  weeks 
business  became  decidedly  active,  the  total 
dealings  being  the  largest  recorded  in  over  six 
months.  As  a cbnsequence  prices  have  ad- 
vanced from  10  to  15  per  cent.  The  greatest 
activity  was  noted  in  peppers.  It  was  con- 
sidered decidedly  gratifying  that  none  of  the 
buying  was  of  a speculative  character,  all  of 
the  purchases  being  destined  for  direct  distri- 
bution in  consuming  channels.  Importing  bus- 
iness has  been  difficult  because  of  the  stronger 
tendency  in  primary  markets  and  the  sharp 
advance  in  exchange  rates. — C.  K.  T. 


CHICAGO  NEWS  LETTER 


Activities  of  the  Trade  in  the  Windy  City 
and  Vicinity  as  Seen  hy  Our 
Correspondent 

Chicago,  Jan.  31,  1921. 

A MUCH  better  tone  is  observed  in  the  local 
**  market  this  last  week  of  January  than  has 
been  apparent  for  some  time.  Coffee  brokers 
and  jobbers  declare  that  there  is  more  interest 
taken  in  their  various  brands  and  grades,  and 
demand  has  consequently  taken  a spurt,  which 
has  not  been  unexpected.  Wholesalers  and  re- 
tailers who  have  been  watching  conditions  close- 
ly and  have  heretofore  been  buying  on  a hand- 
to-mouth  basis  are  seemingly  convinced  that  the 
bottom  of  the  market  has  been  reached.  Besides 
their  limited  supplies  are  in  need  of  replenish- 
mnt;  consequently  they  are  beginning  to  come 
into  the  market.  Prices,  while  expected  to  ad- 
vance as  soon  as  the  demand  shows  large  propor- 
tions, have  remained  firm  and  with  little  change. 

The  tea  situation  also  shows  an  improved 
ton^,  and  is  reported  by  the  better-class  im- 
porters and  jobbers  to  be  picking  up  slightly. 
This  statement  may  be  qualified,  however,  by 
stating  that  the  demand  that  is  increasing  is  for 
small  quantities  of  four  or  five  packages  at  a 
time.  This  is  evidence,  say  the  importers,  that 
supplies  in  the  hands  of  wholesalers  and  re- 
tailers are  getting  low  and  replenishment  is  nec- 
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“We  Really  Must  Get 
After  That  Thing  Some 
of  These  Days” 

It  doesn’t  require  an  outsider  to  observe  short- 
coming in  a business  management.  We  can  all  see 
plenty  of  details  that  ought  to  be  changed  right  in 
our  own  shops. 

Nearly  every  Coffee  Merchant,  for  instance,  has  at 
least  one  package  which  he  well  knows  isn’t  doing 
him  justice — and,  whenever  a re-order  is  necessary, 
he  promises  himself  that  some  day  he  must  get  after 
that  thing  and  fix  it  up. 

But  the  need  for  containers  is  pressing.  Other  mat- 
ters demand  his  attention.  Working  out  an  im- 
provement in  a label  is  an  exacting  job.  And  some- 
how the  old  package  goes  on,  year  after  year. 

The  nature  of  today’s  business  activity  makes  it  easy 
and  natural  for  any  of  us  to  neglect  little  matters  like 
this  in  behalf  of  others  more  “urgent.”  • 

But  there’s  no  need  to  neglect  coffee  packages — 
because  we  maintain  a Department  to  relieve  you  of 
just  this  kind  of  worry.  For  suggestions,  for  the  exe- 
cution of  an  idea  you  already  have,  or  for  counsel  on 
colors,  “appeal,”  and  that  sort  of  thing — come  to  us. 

UNION  BAG  & PAPER  CORPORATION 

Makers  of  All  Manner  of  Paper  Bags 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICES  ■ WOOLWORTH  BUILDING  ■ NEW  YORK  CITY 
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essary,  though  this  is  being  done  cautiously  and 
with  a view  of  getting  the  best  prices  possible. 
Prices  as  a whole  are  fairly  firm,  though  here 
and  there  quantities  are  being  sold  at  big  losses 
by  the  holders,  who  less  than  six  months  ago 
refused  nearly  double  the  price  they  have  now 
received  at  a forced  sale.  The  general  consen- 
sus is  that  gradual  improvement  may  be  ex- 
pected from  now  on. 

Wholesale  Grocer  Trouble 

The  sharp  reductions  in  the  prices  of  all  food 
commodities  that  have  been  noticed  during  the 
last  month  have  heavily  hit  the  wholesale  gro- 
cers, who  have  been  forced  to  take  big  losses  on 
goods  in  stock  that  were  purchased  on  a high 
market.  An  indication  of  this  is  a petition  in 
bankruptcy  that  was  filed  against  Grossfield  & 
Roe,  wholesale  grocers,  the  last  week  in  January 
by  attorneys  representing  three  creditors, — the 
Cereal  Milling  Co.,  the  Gorton-Rew  Fisheries, 
and  the  Calumet  Baking  Powder  Co.,  the  amount 
of  whose  claims  is  not  stated.  S.  E.  Grossfield, 
president  of  the  company,  in  a public  statement 
declared  that  the  sharp  drop  in  prices  was  the 
sole  cause  of  the  petition  being  filed,  and  this 
despite  the  fact  that  the  firm  did  a total  business 
of  $4,500,000  last  year.  Officials  of  the  com- 
pany say  that  they  are  solvent  and  if  given  time 
can  easily  liquidate  their  $600,000  worth  of  out- 
standing indebtedness  within  sixty  days,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  forced  into  a receivership. 

A failure  in  the  month  was  that  of  Charles  E. 
Peck,  wholesale  coffee  merchant  at  432  Plymouth 
Court,  who  scheduled  liabilities  of  $12,885,  with 
assets  of  $563. 

The  Joseph  Campbell  Soup  Co.,  of  Camden,  N. 
J,.  which  had  almost  completed  plans  to  build 
its  western  plant  at  Indianapolis,  was  at  the  last 
moment  induced  to  come  to  Hammond,  Ind.,  a 
southern  suburb  of  Chicago,  where  negotiations 
were  completed  which  resulted  in  the  company’s 
purchasing  the  plant  of  Reid,  Murdock  & Co., 
wholesale  grocers,  for  $300,000.  The  purchase 
comprises  11  manufacturing  buildings  on  a 16- 
acre  tract,  with  350,000  square  feet  of  floor  space. 
The  Campbell  company  plans  to  remodel  the 
present  buildings  and  later  construct  a number 
of  six-story  steel  and  concrete  buildings. 

Chicago  Personal  News 

Among  the  prominent  visitors  in  the  city  the 
last  week  of  January  was  Jake  Aron,  president 
of  J.  Aron  & Co.,  Inc.,  tea  and  coffee  importers, 
with  main  offices  at  New  Orleans.  He  was  on  a 
tour  of  inspection,  stopping  at  the  local  office 
for  a few  days,  and  will  spend  some  time  look- 
ing into  prospects  for  future  business. 

Fred  V.  Allain,  branch  manager  of  the  local 


office  of  the  Brazilian  Warrant  Co.,  has  deferred 
his  planned  extensive  trip  from  Pittsburgh  to 
the  Middle  West  till  the  London,  England,  mem- 
ber of  the  firm,  A.  MacDonald,  arrives  in  Chi- 
cago. The  latter  is  at  New  Orleans  and  intends 
to  make  a tour  of  this  country,  and  Mr.  Allain 
expects  to  take  him  over  his  territory,  possibly 
beginning  the  first  week  in  February. 

“ Old  Quincy  No.  9,”  a name  made  famous 
as  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  lavishly 
patronized  barrooms  in  Chicago,  a place  fre- 
quented by  big  politicians  and  lawyers,  is  to  be 
turned  into  a coffee  house,  though  at  a different 
location.  Charles  Hartman,  proprietor,  has  an- 
nounced that  early  in  February  he  will  open  up 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  LaSalle  and  Wash- 
ington Sts.,  directly  across  from  the  City  Hall, 
with  a first-class  modern  coffee  house. 

Charles  W.  Schroeder,  age  67,  and  for  many 
years  a grocer  in  River  Forest  and  well  known 
to  the  wholesale  trade,  was  instantly  killed 
January  4,  when  he  stepped  in  front  of  a street 
car  in  that  suburb. 

Hunt  & Co.,  tea  importers,  who  for  some  time 
have  maintained  offices  at  222  North  Wabash 
Ave.,  in  charge  of  G.  C.  Jeffrey,  moved  about 
January  1 to  offices  at  180  North  Dearborn  St. 
The  offices  vacated  were  taken  over  by  Carter, 
Macy  & Co.,  tea  importers,  who  moved  from  180 
North  Wabash.  The  latter’s  local  sales  staff 
has  been  enlarged  by  the  arrival  here  of  J.  A. 
Francis,  who  was  transferred  from  the  Boston 
office.  He  is  back  on  old,  familiar  ground,  hav- 
ing previously  been  with  the  Chicago  office. 

W.  C.  Lenhart,  in  charge  of  the  local  office 
of  Macy  Bros.  & Gillet,  tea  brokers,  has  become 
well  established  in  his  new  quarters  at  222  North 
Wabash  Ave.,  and  reports  that  business  in  his 
territory  is  showing  some  improvement,  though 
prices  are  not  so  satisfactory  as  he  would  like 
to  see  them. 

The  annual  merchandise  exhibition  of  the 
Manufacturers’  & Importers’  Association  of 
America,  at  which  a number  of  tea  and  coffee 
merchants  exhibit  their  wares  annually,  will  be 
held  at  the  Palmer  House  February  7 to  12. 

New  Corporations 

Among  the  new  incorporations  during  the 
month  of  interest  to  the  trade  were  Biedermann 
Bros.,  Inc.,  with  a capital  of  $150,000  and  head- 
quarters at  727  West  Randolph  St.  It  has  been 
long  established  under  the  direction  of  W.  W. 
Biedermann,  Charles  E.  Biedermann,  and  Peter 
F.  Biedermann,  and  the  incorporation  is  simply 
to  permit  the  company  to  do  a larger  business  in 
wholesaling  and  roasting  coffees  and  selling  gro- 
cery products. 

The  L.  C.  Cake  Co.  has  been  incorporated  for 
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$5,000  to  manufacture  and  deal  in  bakers’  pro- 
ducts, confections,  and  the  like.  The  plant  is  at 
1844  West  Van  Buren  St.  Those  interested  are 
L.  C.  Jensen,  L.  A.  Smith,  and  Clara  V.  Wolff. 

Candy  Craft,  Inc.,  has  been  incorporated  for 
$162,500  to  manufacture  and  deal  in  bakery 
goods,  food  products,  and  confectionery.  Offices 
are  at  11  South  LaSalle  St.,  and  Edwin  W.  and 
Albert  S.  Strauss  and  A.  Goldsmith  are  the  in- 
corporators. 

The  Western  Sugar  Co.  has  been  incorporated 
for  $10,000  to  manufacture  and  deal  in  sweetening 
agents  and  sugar  products,  also  dairy  and  food 
products.  L.  Dorf,  D.  Cooper,  and  K.  Soot  are 
the  incorporators. 

The  Pruna  Tea  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  2440 
South  St.  Louis  Ave.,  has  been  incorporated  for 
$25,000  to  deal  in  teas,  coffees,  spices,  and  food 
products.  These  interested  are  the  following : 
James  A.,  J.  E.,  and  Mrs.  Barbara  Pruna,  and  J. 
G.  Baumruk. 

J.  A.  Sokol,  of  Sokol  & Co.,  coffee  and  spice 
merchants,  declares  he  has  had  an  excellent  busi- 
ness during  the  last  month,  especially  in  poppy 
seed,  dried  mushrooms,  caraway  seed,  and  pa- 
prika. He  imports  through  his  own  agents,  and 
the  supplies  that  have  been  coming  from  foreign 
sources  have  found  ready  sale  to  the  American 
jobbing  trade. 

Chain  Store  Men  Arrested 

Agents  of  the  Cooperative  Society  of  America, 
which  operates  chain  groceries  all  over  the  coun- 
try and  has  headquarters  in  Chicago,  were  ar- 
rested at  Racine,  Wis.,  January  27,  charged  with 
violation  of  the  Wisconsin  “ Blue  Sky  ” law. 
They  were  said  to  have  failed  to  comply  with 
the  law  requiring  stock  salesmen  to  secure  li- 
censes and  also  violating  the  law  permitting  com- 
missions in  excess  of  that  allowed.  Harrison  M. 
Parker,  president  of  the  company,  in  a public 
statement  alleged  that  this  action  was  merely 
the  work  of  disgrunteld  South  Water  St.  (Chi- 
cage)  merchants  and  other  competitors  who  have 
become  incensed  at  the  action  of  the  company  in 
recently  buying  the  Rico  Milk  Products  Co.,  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  Wisconsin,  and  the  build- 
ing and  business  of  the  People’s  Life  Insurance 
Co.  No  permits  are  necessary,  he  declared,  un- 
der the  company’s  plan  of  operation,  in  that  it 
sells  memberships  and  not  stocks. 


Swanson  Bros.,  wholesale  tea  and  coffe  mer- 
chants, have  leased  a three-story  buiding  at  149- 
51  West  Kinzie  St.,  which  they  will  occupy 
after  May  1. 

The  Chicago  Hotel  Men’s  Association  held  its 
annual  meeting  January  6 at  the  New  Drake 
Hotel  here,  and  elected  Herman  Mack  president 
and  Robert  W.  Clarke  secretary.  The  organiza- 
tion pledged  itself  to  do  all  in  its  power  to 
reduce  the  prices  of  foodstuffs  served  in  the  36 
hotels  represented  in  its  membership. 

The  National  Wax  Paper  Manufacturers’  As- 
sociation held  an  informal  business  conference  at 
the  Congress  Hotel,  January  14.  Secretary  O. 
B.  Towne,  New  York,  said  that  an  informal  in- 
vitation had  been  extended  to  all  wax-paper 
makers  to  attend  and  discuss  present  business 
conditions  and  make  plans  for  the  future. 

Mrs.  Dilah  Horner  Levy,  a daughter  of  the 
late  Henry  Horner,  prominent  Chicago  whole- 
sale grocer,  died  at  the  home  of  a son  here 
on  January  8,  survived  by  three1  sons. 

Among  the  visitors  during  the  month  were 
J.  F.  Miles,  wholesale  grocer,  of  Lexington,  Ky. ; 
P.  Asprey,  tea  and  coffee  merchant,  of  Sioux 
City,  la. ; and  R.  E.  Putney,  wholesale  grocer, 
Albuquerque,  N.  M. — W.  H.  A. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  MARKETS 


Tea  and  Coffee  News  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Centers  as  Gathered  by  Our  Own 
Correspondent 


San  Francisco,  January  24,  1921. 
'“THROUGHOUT  the  West  and  California,  in-' 
eluding  San  Francisco,  a noticeable  demand 
for  the  better  grades  of  coffee  has  sprung  up  in 
the  last  two  weeks,  and  this  condition  is  thought 
to  be  permanent  by  leaders  in  the  trade.  In  com-, 
parison  with  the  greatly  increased  demand  for 
the  best  grades  of  coffee  the  lower  grades  seern  ‘ 
to  be  becoming  neglected.  Imports  from  Central' 
America  to  San  Francisco  are  slow,  due  to  the 
crops  being  late  in  the  southern  countries. 

The  large  wholesale  firms  and  all  tlve  Troasters 
are  operating  full  blast  and  doing  a good  business, 
especially  with  the  increased  demand'  of  the  last 
two  weeks.  Business  depression,  with  the  con- 
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LET  US  SHOW  YOU  HOW  TO  GET  THE 

Highest  Quality  “Can” 

AT  A PRICE  THAT 


Won’t  Make  You  Squirm 

TESTS  by  particular  packers  show  WEIS 
containers  compare  most  favorably  with 
any  style  can. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  and  sample.  We 
will  be  pleased  to  give  you  information 
about  a real  high  grade  “can”  sold  at  a 
low  price. 


For  coffee,  tea,  spices,  cocoa,  etc.  Also  man- 


ufacture paraffined  containers  for  liquid 
and  semi  liquids. 
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sequent  unemployment  situation,  which  is  reported 
as  being  keenly  felt  by  many  trades  in  the  East, 
is  affecting  California  very  little.  With  the 
workers  here  still  employed,  as  few  factories  have 
closed,  and  a steady  stream  of  tourists  and  new 
settlers  pouring  into  the  West,  the  retail  demand 
for  coffee  continues  excellent.  Feeling  uncertain 
as  to  prices,  retail  grocers  and  jobbers  have 
kept  their  stocks  low  during  the  past  few  weeks, 
and  the  somewhat  considerable  trading  is  on  a 
“ hand  to  mouth  ” basis. 

With  very  little  stock  here,  the  green-coffee 
market  has  been  improving  for  some  time.  Such 
stock  as  arrives  is  sold  before  it  leaves  the  wharf, 
and  the  market  is  steadily  advancing.  Guatemala, 
unwashed  Salvador  and  Bogotas,  with  Santos  and 
Robustas,  are  all  higher.  Though  the  Central 
American  crops  are  late,  it  is  said  that  growers 
are  determined  to  hold  them  back  still  longer  for 
higher  prices. 

While  the  tea  market  has  a good  deal  to  con- 
tend with,  due  to  the  heavy  stocks  of  low  grades, 
the  fact  remains  that  exchange  is  rising  all  the 
time,  and  as  sterling  advances  so  does  the  cost 
of  tea.  The  oversupply  in  this  territory  is  hav- 
ing a generally  depressing  effect  on  the  entire 
market,  but  nevertheless  it  is  more  active  than 
in  some  time.  A noticeable  change  came  the  last 
week  in  December,  and  the  situation  has  been 
steadily  improving  ever  since.  There  is  expected 
to  be  some  difficulty  in  securing  Japan  teas,  and 
the  new  crop  chiefly  used  in  this  market  will  not 
be  available  till  next  July.  Indications  are  that 
the  present  low  prices  of  black  teas  will  not  long 
continue,  as  advices  from  Ceylon  convince  local 
dealers  that  if  many  orders  arrive  there  soon,  as  is 
reported  likely,  prices  will  be  raised. — G.  P.  M. 


NEW  ORLEANS  LETTER 


News  of  the  Trade  in  the  66  Logical  Port  ” 
as  Gathered  by  Our  Correspondent  ” 

New  Orleans,  Jan.  29,  1921. 

THE  coffee  market  here  has  not  shown  so 
much  activity  in  the  new  year  as  had  been 
hoped  for  in  the  closing  days  of  the  old,  but 
there  certainly  has  been  some  improvement  and 
in  spurts  there  has  been  good  business,  with 
something  of  the  oldtime  spirit.  Many  dealers 


have  reported  active  selling  to  the  interior,  and 
local  buyers  have  taken  hold  well  part  of  the 
time.  Cost  and  freight  sales  showed  some  activ- 
ity early  in  the  month  and  also  at  periods  since. 

Deliveries  have  been  large,  though,  including 
those  from  the  steamships  in  port,  and  as  arrivals 
have  not  been  very  heavy,  stocks  are  not  large 
and  choice  grades  have  been  scarce.  Scarcity  of 
better  grades  of  mild  coffee  has  increased  the 
demand  for  the  best  grades  of  Brazil.  Mild 
stocks  have  been  very  light,  and  as  there  was  a 
fairly  good  demand  during  at  least  part  of  Janu- 
ary these  have  grown  lighter,  not  more  than  35,- 
000  bags  having  been  reported  near  the  end  of  the 
month. 

The  general  opinion  among  dealers  appears  to 
be  that  a period  of  at  least  fair  activity  is  to  be 
expected  and  that  prices  are  not  likely  to  average 
any  lower,  but  probably  will  advance.  In  fact, 
some  advances  were  shown  in  spot  prices  near 
the  end  of  the  month  that  held,  notwithstanding 
\the  fluctuations  of  future  prices. 

Business  at  New  Orleans  has  been  seriously 
affected  during  the  period  of  poor  trade  and  low 
prices  in  coffee,  sugar,  rice  and  cotton,  thus  caus- 
ing depression  because  of  failure  to  sell  the  main 
things  on  which  business  here  is  based.  Coffee 
imports,  however,  were  larger  in  the  past  year 
than  in  any  previous  one,  though  the  high  prices 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  helped  to  boost  the 
dollar  valuation  of  imports  unduly.  As  the  coffee 
that  arrived  has  apparently  been  marketed  and 
it  is  supposed  there  is  little  in  the  interior,  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  1920  was  a very  prosperous 
one  for  the  coffee  trade,  even  if  money  was  lost 
when  prices  dropped  to  the  low  limits. 

The  Roasters'  Outlook 

The  coffee  roasters,  whose  business  was  almost 
at  a standstill  in  the  closing  weeks  of  the  past 
year,  generally  report  good  business  again,  with 
an  active  demand  for  coffee  from  the  general 
trade,  which  had  pretty  well  cleared  out  its  sup- 
plies. Roasters’  prices  have  held  up  well,  the 
last  reduction  being  to  about  30  cents  a pound  for 
the  coffee  called  standard,  of  which  all  the  local 
roasters  have  special  brands.  There  are  higher 
grades  that  sell  even  as  high  as  72  cents  a pound, 
but  those  generally  used  are  around  30.  Retail- 
ers, on  the  other  hand,  have  failed  to  follow 
the  reductions  and  sell  the  30-cent  coffee  at  40 
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to  45,  which  has  caused  considerable  complaint 
among  buyers.  Some  dealers,  like  the  proprie- 
tors of  chain  stores,  are  selling  cheaper  than  the 
large  grocery  and  coffee  retailers  of  the  standard 
type  and  have  increased  their  coffee  sales  im- 
mensely. 

Taken  as  a whole,  however,  the  roasters  have 
had  to  contend  with  high  prices  for  everything 
used  in  their  business,  and  with  rejections  of 
orders,  which  are  called  cancellations,  and  have 
probably  not  made  so  much  money  as  some 
believe  thay  have.  There  has  frequently  been  a 
feeling  among  the  green-coffee  dealers  that  roas- 
ters take  advantage  of  their  cheap  prices  and  do 
not  give  the  consumer  the  advantage;  wherefore 
by  making  reductions  they  are  simply  putting 
money  into  the  pockets  of  roasters.  The  roasters 
have  something  the  same  view  with  regard  to 
retailers  who  do  not  follow  the  price  reductions. 
But  roasters  and  retailers  are  not  obliged  to  con- 
tend with  the  Brazil  and  future  markets  to  such 
an  extent  as  the  green-coffee  men  and  can  afford 
to  be  independent  unless  the  chain-store  men  get 
at  them  too  hard. 

Tea  Outlook  Better 

The  tea  trade  seems  really  to  have  made  a good 
start  in  activity  here.  A better  feeling  is  re- 
ported in  the  local  trade,  and  tea  men  who  have 
been  over  the  tributary  field  say  there  is  much 
more  optimism  among  jobbers  and  wholesale 
distributors,  that  there  have  been  more  inquiry 
and  more  actual  business  transacted  in  January 
than  in  the  previous  three  months. 

Jobbers  are  said  to  be  convinced  that  bottom 
prices  have  been  reached  and  are  inclined  to  take 
on  moderate  supplies,  and  in  some  cases  there 
has  been  a distinct  advance  in  prices. 

Stocks  in  hands  of  importers  are  light,  and 
stocks  in  the  interior  had  been  almost  cleaned 
out  before  the  January  buying  began. 

Should  Cater  to  Consumer 

While  the  consumption  of  coffee  and  tea  has 


BALL  GRINDING  COMPANY 

710  OAK  STREET,  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 

Grinders  of  Rolls  and  Concaves  of  Coffee 
Grinding  Machines  ; cones  of  Peanut 
Butter  Grinding  Machines  ; Meat  Slicer 
Knives;  Sausage  Mill  Knives  and  Plates; 
Printers’  Paper  Knives. 


increased  greatly  here  in  the  past  year,  it  is  likely 
that  much  more  would  have  been  consumed  if 
proper  methods  of  popularizing  it  had  been  fol- 
lowed. In  many  cases  restaurants  and  lunch 
houses,  which  include  manjr  of  the  former  sa- 
loons, have  shown  disregard  for  the  tastes  of 
customers  and  served  their  coffee  in  a haphazard 
way,  mixing  milk  and  sugar  with  it  in  bulk, 
whereas  many  coffee  drinkers  like  to  have  their 
coffee  set  before  them  with  the  sugar  and  milk, 
so  that  they  may  mix  it  to  suit  themselves.  Many 
coffee  houses  also  use  unattractive  cups  and  sau- 
cers and  do  not  keep  them  in  proper  condition. 
Some  campaign  to  teach  proper  serving  of  coffee 
is  desirable,  and  although  former  liquor  drinkers 
are  taking  to  coffee,  more  care  to  attract  might 
bring  more  business.  Better  making  and  serving 
also  might  be  brought  about  in  homes. 

One  prominent  business  man  here  is  very  fond 
of  tea.  When  he  travels  he  carries  his  package 
of  tea  with  him  and  insists  on  having  the  hot 
water  and  other  fixings  brought  to  the  table, 
where  he  brews  his  own  tea. 

Putting  It  on  the  Roaster 

The  subject  of  rejections  of  coffee  by  retailers 
who  have  bought  through  jobbers  and  wholesale 
grocers  is  still  troubling  the  roasters  here.  Last 
week  the  association  held  a meeting,  at  which 
there  was  decision  to  call  a conference  with  the 
Southern  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  to  try 
to  agree  on  some  solution. 

Orders  that  are  received  through  jobbing 
houses  with  the  signature  of  the  buyer  frequently 
come  back  rejected  after  30  or  60  days,  and  the 
roasters,  who  are  expected  to  stand  the  loss, 
think  the  wholesale  grocer  and  jobber  are  due  to 


Thos.  P.  Monahan  G.  A.  Schmidt 

MONAHAN  BROKERAGE  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 

DEPENDABLE  BROKERS  IN  COFFEE 

New  Orleans,  La.,  304  Magazine  Street  506  South  7th  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

IF  YOU  WANT  “SERVICE”~Command  us 
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Of  Interest  to 

Formosa  Oolong 
Tea  Users 

The  Export  from  Formosa  for  the 
current  Season  to  America  will  prob- 
ably not  exceed  7,000,000  pounds.  A 
comparison  with  the  figures  for  the 
five  preceding  seasons  will  show  con- 
clusively that  Formosa  Teas  will  be 
well  consumed  before  we  can  receive 
any  Tea  from  the  crop  of  the  coming 
season. 

Mitsui  & Company,  Ltd. 

Tea  Department 

87  Front  Street,  New  York  City,  U.  S.  A. 

Chicago  Office 

Dickey  Building,  180  N.  Dearborn  St. 
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take  at  least  their  own  share  of  the  responsibility. 

Sales  are  made  by  representatives  of  the  whole- 
salers and  the  roasters  acting  in  cooperation, 
and,  as  the  former  are  on  the  spot  and  generally 
deal  with  the  retailers,  the  roasters  believe  that 
if  they  used  their  influence  95  per  cent  of  the  re- 
jections would  be  avoided.  Frequently  the  job- 
ber encourages  the  rejection  because  where  the 
retailer  owes  him  he  will  get  credit  for  the 
charging  off  of  the  item. 

Either  the  wholesalers,  jobbers,  and  others 
must  cooperate,  or,  if  the  roaster  has  to  take 
the  whole  responsibility,  he  might  as  well  deal 
direct  with  the  retailer,  one  leading  roaster  as- 
serted— E.  K.  P. 


OUR  LONDON  LETTER 


The  Latest  News  from  Mincing  Lane  and 
the  Continental  Trade  Centers 

Office  of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal, 
34  Cranbourne  Street,  London,  W.  C.  2. 

January  6,  1921. 

THE  turn  of  the  year  witnessed  the  tea  mar- 
A ket  here  not  quite  so  depressed  as  it  had 
been  for  many  weeks.  Prices  bucked  up  in  most 
descriptions.  Remarkably  high  prices  had  been 
made  for  the  finest  Assam  and  Darjeeling  earlier 
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in  the  season,  but  teas  of  better  quality  showed 
more  irregularity  toward  the  close.  Heavy 
stocks  still  cumber  the  market,  but  imports  are 
to  be  smaller  in  the  future.  Mincing  Lane  is 
much  more  optimistic.  High  hopes  are  expressed 
of  a resumption  of  trade  with  Russia,  because 
that  would  give  an  immense  tone  for  the  better 
in  the  tea  trade  here. 

A correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian 
in  Allahabad,  India,  has  sent  home  an  interest- 
ing message  on  Indian  teas  and  the  need  for 
better  quality.  The  market  here  has  been  inun- 
dated with  coarse  teas  for  some  time,  and 
grievous  harm  done  thereby. 

The  fine  teas  of  prewar  days  were  killed  when 
the  British  food  controller  in  Febrtfery,  1918,  in 
his  tea  prices  and  distribution  order  propounded 
his  preposterous  blending  scheme.  Under  this 
the  British  people  had  to  be  content  with  what 
tea  they  could  get,  and,  although  the  resultant 
mess,  in  which  tippy  teas  and  stalky  teas,  broken 
and  common  pekoe,  and  souchongs  were  indis- 
criminately mixed,  was  much  better  than  the 
Ersatz  tea  of  th*e  Germans,  of  which  black- 
berry and  sloe  leaves  were  the  chief  ingredients, 
it  was  nevertheless  admitted  that  the  govern- 
ment had  not  brilliantly  distinguished  itself  as  a 
tea  blender  and  retailer.  The  gentle  art  of  the 
blender  had,  indeed,  ceased  to  exist,  and  as 
there  was  a fair  field  and  no  favor  in  the  new 
regime  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  tea,  the 
planters,  almost  to  a man,  adopted  the  practice 
of  coarse  plucking. 

To  Ease  Situation 

There  is  now  an  exceptional  glut  in  the  tea 
market,  and  to  ease  the  situation  the  planters  of 
India  and  Ceylon  have  been  asked  to  return  to 
fine  plucking.  This  is  by  no  means  an  easy  mat- 
ter. Tea-garden  coolies  are'  not  as  a rule  brainy 
persons.  They  work  without  much  thought,  and 
when  they  have  been  accustomed  to  take  five  or 
six  top  leaves  from  the  stem,  right  down  to  the 
“ fish  ” leaf,  with  their  thumbnails,  it  becomes  a 
ticklish  job  to  compel  them  to  pluck  two  only. 

In  Assam  fine  plucking  has  for  years  been  the 
common  practice,  and  no  difficulty  need  be  antici- 
pated. In  many  gardens  of  the  Dooars,  on  the 
other  hand,  such  as  the  Terai,  Cachar,  Sylhet, 
and  other  districts,  the  force  of  a bad  habit  has 
gripped  the  average  tea-garden  coolie,  and  only 
with  difficulty  will  it  be  eradicated. 

The  tea  gardens  of  India  and  Ceylon  are 
therefore  finally  committed  either  to  fine  pluck- 
ing through  the  remainder  of  the  season  or  to 
the  cessation  of  plucking  altogether  from  No- 
vember 15  in  order  to  lessen  production  and  to 
reduce  stocks.  Some  of  them  have  already  con- 
fined themselves  to  the  top  leaves  and  a bud  in 
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response  to  the  demand  for  high-quality  teas  in 
the  London  market,  and  in  these  cases  there 
will  be  no  transition.  Most  of  the  others  will  no 
doubt  prefer  to  obey  the  fine  plucking  edict  in- 
stead of  bringing  their  output  to  an  end  on  No- 
vember 15,  for  they  will  naturally  not  wfish  to 
lose  those  choice  teas  of  later  growth,  with 
autumnal  flavor,  for  which  there  is  usually  a 
ready  market. 

It  might  appear  from  figures  recently  pub- 
lished that  India  sent  less  tea  abroad  last  year 
than  in  the  previous  season.  Considerable  quan- 
tities were,  however,  going  forward.  On  account 
of  the  congestion  in  the  London  warehouses, 
cargoes  were  diverted  to  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
and  other  ports,  which  means,  of  course,  demur- 
rage and  extra  expense. 

Cutting  Down  Production 

Under  these  conditions  prices  naturally  ruled 
low,  and  no  easement  of  the  situation  can  be 
possible  unless  output  is  curtailed.  The  com- 
mittee of  the  Indian  Tea  Association  recom- 
mends, therefore,  that  the  production  of  tea  in 
India  for  the  current  season  be  reduced  by  10 
per  cent  of  the  average  output  of  the  five  pre- 
ceding years.  But  as  it  will  not  be  easy  to  cure 
the  gardens  all  at  once  of  the  bad  habit  acquired 
in  the  war  period,  the  committee  sagaciously 
stipulates  that  the  managers  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  choose  their  own  methods  of  reduction. 

As  an  alternative  to  fine  plucking  it  was  pro- 
posed that  proprietors  should  cease  plucking  on 
November  15,  and  suggested  that  the  crops  of 
this  year  should  be  limited  to  not  more  than  80 
per  cent  of  the  five-years’  average,  provided 
that  the  proposal  was  supported  by  85  per  cent 
of  the  industry.  This  latter  proviso  was  scarcely 
necessary,  for  Calcutta  seems  to  be  almost 
unanimous  in  its  approval,  and  the  Ceylon  plant- 
ers cabled  their  acquiescence  “ in  view  of  the 
present  low  prices  of  Ceylon  tea  in  London, 
wrhich  are  far  below  cost.”  Current  conditions, 
however,  could  not  be  perpetuated,  and,  as  prices 
for  the  finest  teas  are  still  being  maintained,  the 
fine-plucking  edict  may  immediately  improve  the 
outlook.  In  any  case,  all  the  tea  companies  that 
have  lately  issued  their  reports  for  the  past  sea- 
son are  able  to  show  fairly  good  results. 

The  coffee  market  is  very  quiet,  with  quota- 


tions practically  unchanged.  * Fine  coffee  is  ex- 
ceedingly scarce,  and  the  new  crop  of  Costa  Rica 
is  unusually  late  in  coming  forward.  Low  de- 
scriptions remain  neglected  as  the  new  year 
opens  at  present  moderate  values.  Sales  of 
coffee  for  1921  shipment  from  Brazil  constitute 
the  one  operation  of  interest  in  this  trade  since 
Christmas.  They  are  encouraging  and  indicate 
that  the  spot  prices  of  f.  a.  qu.  Brazilian  1921  as 
a whole  range  below  $10  per  112  pounds.  Stocks 
in  London  are:  80,000  bags  Brazilian,  145,000 

packages  of  Central  American,  and  101,500  pack- 
ages of  all  other  sorts. 

Excess  Stock  of  Cocoa  , 

Stocks  of  cocoa  at  the  end  of  the  year  possibly 
exceed  200,000  bags,  which  will  be  a very  large 
total  and  much  in  excess  of  average  holdings 
before  the  war;  in  fact,  nearly  double  the  stocks 
disclosed  when  the  war  was  over  and  figures  be- 
came once  more  available.  Prices  are  un- 
changed on  spot.  Some  forward  transactions  in 
Accra  at  $8  per  hundredweight  (112  pounds)  c. 
f.  i.  are  indicative  of  low  values  for  low  grade 
in  the  early  months  of  the  new  year. — Thomas 
Reece. 


IMPORTS  INTO  DENMARK 
The  Aarhus  district  of  Denmark  imported  1,340 
metric  tons  of  coffee  in  1919,  75  tons  in  1918,  and 
399  in  1913 ; 653  metric  tons  of  cacao  beans  in 
1919,  47  in  1918,  and  293  in  1913;  153  metric  tons 
of  cocoa  and  chocolate  in  1919,  none  in  1918,  and 
23  tons  in  1913. 


Geo.  F.  Wiemann  Co. 
COFFEE 

NEW  YORK 


ACME 

WEIGHING  CO.,  Inc. 

John  A.  Gilbert,  Pres. 

James  H.  Burnell,  Vice  Pres. 

Robert  Vance,  Secy. 

Edward  W.  Bragdon,  Treas. 

89  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Cable  Address  “ Acweighco.” 

Tel:  Bowling  Green  5172 

Successors  to 

E.  O.  Bragdon  & Son 

Vance  & Burnell,  Inc.  Keely  & Gilbert 
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Prepare  Now  for  Bigger  Business 


Now — while  things  are  a little  dull — is  the  time  to  prepare  for  bigger 
business. 


When  business  is  normal,  competition  will  be  keener, 
prices  lower  and  profits  smaller.  The  smaller  the 
profit  per  sale  the  greater  the  necessity  for  getting  your 
production  costs  down  where  you  can  meet  competi- 
tion. To  do  this  without  lowering  quality  necessitates 
cutting  out  all  waste. 

In  the  average  business  more  time  and  money  are 
lost  through  improper  handling  methods  than  any 
other  form  of  waste.  Yet  this  costly  leak  is  seldom 
discovered  unless  pointed  out. 

Everytime  a product,  or  any  part  of  it,  is  picked  up, 
carried  and  put  down,  the  cost  of  production  mounts. 
It  doesn’t  stop  until  the  loading  platform  is  reached. 
Whether  you  employ  hand  labor,  push  carts,  or  indus- 
trial trucks,  half  the  time  is  spent  in  empty  return 
trips  which  cost  you  as  much  as  full  loads. 

Mathews  Gravity  Conveyers  speed  up  production 
and  cut  down  handling  costs.  There  are  no  empty 
return  trips — no  trucks  to  keep  in  repair.  The  entire 
trucking  force  is  available  for  more  profitable  work. 


Gravity — free  gravity — does  all  the  work,  sets  the  pace 
and  keeps  every  employee  busy.  Your  products  move 
along  in  a steady  stream  from  operation  to  operation, 
from  floor  to  floor,  or  direct  to  freight  cars.  Valuable 
floor  space  is  saved,  breakage,  accidents  and  mistakes 
prevented. 

Mathews  Conveyers  are  saving  money  in  many 
different  industries.  Compared  with  what  they  save, 
their  cost  is  trifling. 

Now,  while  your  orders  are  running  light  is  the  ideal 
time  to  call  in  a Mathews  engineer  and  learn  from  him 
how  gravity  and  power  units  can  solve  your  conveying 
problems  and  cut  the  cost  of  handling  from  30%  to 
70%. 

Write  today  for  catalog. 

MATHEWS  GRAVITY  CARRIER  COMPANY 

152  Tenth  Street  Ellwood  City,  Penna. 

Branch  Factories:  Port  Hope,  Ont.;  London,  England 
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IMPORTS  OF  BRAZILIAN  COFFEE  INTO  NEW  ORLEANS  IN  1920 


(Compiled  by  S.  Jackson) 


J.  Aron  & Co.,  Inc 382,996 

S.  Pfeifer  & Co 167,363 

M.  Levy’s  Sons 163,250 

Leon  Israel  & Brothers.  . 133,385 

Stewart-Carnal  & Co.,  Ltd.  95,225 

H.  P.  Coffee  Co 83,191 

A.  C.  Israel  Co.,  Inc 78,180 

Hard  & Rand 77,805 

Durand  & Kasper  Co....  68,830 

Jewel  Tea  Co.,  Inc 61,899 

S.  A.  Levy  Co.,  Inc 40,868 

A.  J.  Kasper  Co 40,228 

Louis  J.  Bright 38,575 

Hanley  & Kinsella  Coffee 

& Spice  Co 36,250 

George  Rasmussen  Co....  33,585 

Steinwender  - Stoffregen 

Coffee  Co 33,250 

Swanson  Brothers  30,515 

James  H.  Forbes  Tea  & 

Coffee  Co 30,181 

Cheek  Neal  Coffee  Co 29,500 

G.  Amsinck  & Co 28.500 

Caldwell  Importing  Co...  26,999 

E.  B.  Millar  & Co 26,633 

Denison  Harwood  Co 26,020 

Western  Grocer  Mills 24,500 

Thomson  & Taylor  Spice 

Co 23,169 

Jules  Maes  & Co 21,000 

Bloom’s  Son  Co 19,750 

Young  & Griffin  Coffee  Co.  19,385 

Meyer  Bros.  Coffee  & 

Spice  Co 17,944 

Sprague,  Warner  & Co...  16,500 

Charles  Dittmann  Co....  16,001 

F.  W.  Hinz  & Co 16,000 

Climax  Grocers  Coffee  Co.  15,368 

Great  Atlantic  & Pacific 

Tea  Co 14,500 

Phillips-Trawick  Co 13,000 

Biston  Coffee  Co 12,838 

Atwood  & Co 12,256 

Ennis  - Hanly  - Blackburn 

Coffee  Co 12,250 

Steele-Wedeles  Co 12,096 

Bell-Conrad  & Co 11,930 

Sherman  Bros.  & Co 11,860 

Southern  Coffee  Mills,  Ltd.  11,502 

Roth  Homeyer  Coffee  Co.  10,972 

Ridenour  Baker  Grocery 

Co 10,735 

William  Schotten  Coffee  Co.  10,630 

Tone  Brothers  9,950 

Biedermann  Brothers  . . . 9,790 

Maury  Cole  Co 9,750 

Johnson  Layne  Coffee  Co.  9,601 

Ouerbacher  Coffee  Co....  9,500 

Puhl-Webb  Co 9,150 

Empire  Coffee  Co 8,689 

McFadden  Coffee  & Spice 

Co 8,409 

The  Fishback  Co 8,059 

Grossfeld  & Roe  Co 8,000 

Hills  Brothers  8,000 

Geo.  H.  McFadden  & Bro.  7,875 

W.  R.  Grace  & Co 7,806 

Corbin  Sons  & Co 7,600 

C.  F.  Blanke  Tea  & Cof- 
fee Co 7.450 

Norwine  Coffee  Co 7,250 

J.  Henry  Koenig  Co 7,100 

Geo.  W.  Lawrence  & Co.  7,000 

David  G.  Evans  Coffee  Co.  6,750 

Richheimer  Coffee  Co....  6,750 

S.  H.  Holstad  & Co 6,500 


Kansas  City  Wholesale 

Grocery  Co 6,000 

G.  E.  Bursley  & Co 5,750 

Scudders-Gale  Grocery  Co.  5,500 

The  Shear  Co 5,300 

E.  R.  Godfrey  & Sons  Co.  5,205 

Henry  Horner  & Co 5,159 

B.  A.  Railton  & Co 5,075 

Plunkett  Jarrell  Grocer  Co.  4,822 

Halligan  Coffee  Co 4,750 

Montgomery  Ward  & Co.  4,706 

Franklin  MacVeagh  & Co.  4,450 

Nash-Smith  Tea  & Coffee 

Co 4,450 

John  Blaul’s  Sons  Co....  4,250 

Clark  & Host  Co 4,250 

Fletcher  & Wilson  Coffee 

Co 4,250 

J.  M.  Anderson  Grocer  Co.  4,000 

Athletic  Tea  Co 4,000 

Calumet  Tea  & Coffee  Co.  3,750 

L.  C.  Fallon  & Co 3,750 

Wm.  McMurray  & Co....  3,750 

Stone  Ordean  Wells  Co..  3,750 

E.  Western  Tea  & Spice  Co.  3,750 

McCloskey  Brothers  3,500 

Nave  McCord  Mercantile 

Co 3,250 

John  Sexton  & Co 3,250 

American  Coffee  Co.  of 

N.  O.,  Ltd 3,050 

Fletcher  Coffee  & Spice  Co.  3,050 

Campbell,  Holton  & Co..  3,000 

McKenney  Import.  Corp.  3,000 

Warfield,  Pratt  & Howell 

Co 3,000 

William  Grossmann  & Co.  2,800 

William  Kellner  2,750 

Parsons  & Scoville  Co...  2,750 

Norton  & Curd  Co 2,600 

Worden  Grocer  Co 2,510 

Oakford  & Fahnestock...  2,500 

Black  Hawk  Coffee  & 

Spice  Co • 2,375 

Griggs  Cooper  & Co 2,250 

Waples-Platter  Grocer  Co.  2,250 

Armour  & Co.,  Ltd 2,100 

H.  T.  Cottam  & Co.,  Ltd.  2,100 

John  B.  Bright  & Son...  2,000 

Cassanelli  & Co 2,000 

Donovan  Provision  Co....  2,000 

Sasco  Coffee  Co 2,000 

Young  Brothers,  Inc 2,000 

Muskogee  Wholesale  Gro- 
cery Co 1,912 

Sears-Roebuck  & Co 1,900 

Baker  Brothers  Co 1,750 

Jewett  & Sherman  Co....  1,750 

St.  Louis  Coffee  & Spice 

Mills  1,750 

New  Orleans  Coffee  Co., 

Ltd 1,700 

Titus  & Martin  Co 1,550 

Wm.  M.  Bartlett,  Jr 1,500 

Burkenroad  - Goldsmith 

Co.,  Ltd 1,500 

H.  Jevne  Co 1,500 

W.  B.  & W.  G.  Jordan...  1,500 

McNeil  & Higgins  Co 1,500 

Paxton  & Gallagher  Co.  . 1,500 

Ridenour  Baker  Mercan- 
tile Co 1,500 

Lang  & Co 1,418 

Geo.  H.  Hathaway  & Co.  1,250 

Rockford  Wholesale  Gro- 
cery Co 1,250 


Sioux  Falls  Coffee  & Spice 

Co 1,250 

F.  D.  Wilcox 1,250 

S.  Hamill  Co 1,125 

Arnold,  Dorr  & Co 1,000 

William  Bayne  & Co....  1,000 

George  W.  Caswell  Co...  1,000 

Fort  Smith  Coffee  Co....  1,000 

Haas,  Baruch  & Co 1,000 

Kroger  Grocery  & Baking 

Co 1,000 

National  Grocer  Co 1,000 

C.  H.  Wittich  & Co 846 

J.  H.  Allen  & Co 800 

T.  S.  Reid  Grocer  Co 800 

Austin,  Nichols  & Co....  750 

Nicholas  Burke  Co.,  Ltd.  750 

King  Koffee  Ko 750 

St.  Louis  Grocers  Co 750 

Gray  Manufacturing  Co..  600 

A.  Adler  & Co.,  Inc 500 

Allen  Rothmeyer  Coffee  Co.  500 

Chase  & Sanborn 500 

C.  T.  Cheek  & Son 500 

Consolidated  Rolling  Mills 

& F.  Co.,  Inc 500 

De  Soto  Coffee  Co 500 

Foley  Brothers  Gro.  Co..  500 

Gildehaus,  Wulfing  & Co.  500 

Haas  Leiber  Grocery  Co..  500 

Huthsing  Coffee  Co 500 

Keil  Grocer  Co 500 

Moore  Shenkberg  Grocer 

Co 500 

McCarthy  Armand  Broker- 
age Co 500 

Northern  Jobbing  Co 500 

Page-Connell  Coffee  Co...  500 

Rust-Parker  Co 500 

Schwabacher  Brothers  & 

Co 500 

J.  & M.  Schwabacher  Co., 

Ltd 500 

Earl  Cowan  Co.,  Inc 405 

Wm.  Steinmeyer  & Co...  350 

Unity  Manufacturing  Co..  350 

R.  L.  Craig  & Co 325 

W.  L.  Allen  Coffee  Co...  300 

Empress  Manufacturing  Co.  300 

Fischer  Brothers  300 

Manning  & Co 300 

Betterton  Rupert  Coffee 

Co 250 

Canby,  Ach  & Canby  Co.  250 

Carrol,  Brough  & Robinson  250 

Consolidated  Cos.,  Inc.  . . 250 

H.  R.  Hall  Co 250 

Minor  Dixon  & Co 250 

O.  R.  Peiper  Co 250 

John  R.  Thompson  Co...  250 

John  A.  Tolman  & Co...  250 

Westfield  Richheimer  Cof- 
fee Co 250 

Weiss,  Frank  & Co.,  Ltd.  250 

Wulfing  Grocer  Co 250 

Order  102,884 


Total  bags  coffee 2,562,060 


From  Rio  de  Janeiro  483,027 
From  Victoria 291,500 


2,562,060  Bags 


CAPITAL  $100,000 

nn 

MACY  BROS.  & GILLET, 

INC.  ^ 

OLIVER  CARTER  MACY 

TEA  BROKERS 

LOUIS  ALLSTON  GILLET 

President 

Treasurer 

T.  RIDGWAY  MACY 

98  WALL  STREET 

HARRY  E.  HAYES 

Vice-President 

NEW  YORK 

Secretary 

Chicago  Office 

222  No.  Wabash  Ave. 

Wm.  C.  Lenhart,  Agent 

Boston  Office 

155  Milk  Street 

J.  Melville  Lobb,  Agent 

Baltimore  Office 

Vickers  Building 

Thos.  G.  Sanders,  Agent 
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• * ~ u : ~ 9 « all  fiber  cans 

lie  me  S TIN  TOP  AND  BOTTOM  CANS 

The  ideal  container  in  place  of  expensive  tin  cans,  Ritchie’s  Paraffined  or  Parchment  lined  cans 
hold  the  aroma,  are  airtight  and  non-absorbing.  The  ideal  package  for  Coffee,  Tea,  Spices,  Cocoanut 
and  all  dry  foods. 

Quotations  and  samples  promptly  forwarded 

W.  C.  RITCHIE  AND  COMPANY 
414  SO.  GREEN  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  demand  for  Quality  Teas  is 
increasing.  They  are  our  specialty. 
Send  us  your  inquiry  the  next 
time  you  are  buying 

The  use  of  the  best  teas  will  increase  the  consumption  of  tea  in 
America. 

We  import  and  sell  teas  of  all  kinds  and  grades.  Our  specialty 
is  tea  of  the  highest  quality. 

Our  foreign  branch  is  always  in  touch  with  local  and  seasonal 
conditions — we  are  in  a position  to  import  any  kind  or  grade  of 
tea  your  trade  wants. 

The  A.  Colburn  Company 

2228-42  North  Tenth  Street,  Philadelphia 

Est.  1857.  Branch:  Daitotei,  Formosa 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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BRAZILIAN  COFFEE  RECEIVED  AT  NEW  YORK  DURING  1920 

I 

(Compiled  by  W.  S.  Force  & Co.) 


Arbuckle  Bros 308,507 

J.  Aron  & Co..  Inc 280,100 

A.  C.  Israel  Co..  Inc 262.153 

Leon  Israel  & Bros 199,388 

M.  Levy’s  Sons 189,408 

Great  Atlantic  & Pacific  Tea 

Co.  129.220 

Hard  & Rand  127.800 

Davison  & Murphy 97,849 

Gontard  Israel  & Wessels.  . . 81,237 

Steinwender  Stoffregen  & Co.  75,790  <• 

R.  Lawrence  Smith  Ex.  & 

Imp.  Co 75,500 

Young  & Griffin  Coffee  Co...  73,876 

W.  F.  McLaughlin  & Co.  . . . 62,031 

The  Widlar  Co 59,010 

Chase  & Sanborn 57,500 

Dwinell-Wright  Co 54,150 

W.  R.  Grace  & Co 53.428 

Jones  Bros.  Tea  Co 48,812 

Jewel  Tea  Co 45,500 

C.  A.  Fairchild  & Co 41,454 

Win.  Bayne  & Co 38,735 

Brazilian  Warrant  Co 37.087 

Sorenson  & Neilsen 36,50o 

Canada  36,475 

Sasco  Coffee  Co 33,500 

Jules  Maes  & Co 30,870 

Louis  Seitz  30,166 

Fromm  & Co 29,500 

S.  Gruner  & Co 28,750 

Dannemiller  Coffee  Co 28,500 

Order  26.093 

Seeman  Bros 25,515 

B.  Fischer  & Co ^25.129 

Lowry  Coffee  Co 24,750 

Russell  & Co 23,643 

Geo.  H.  McFadden  & Bro.  . . 21,750 

W.  S.  Scull  Co 2f .000 

Eppens,  Smith  Co 19,556 

The  Holbrook  Grocery  Co.  . . . 18,500 

W.  S.  Quinby  Co 17,500 

The  Bour  Co.  15,500 

Arnold,  Dorr  & Co 14,950 

T.  P Jones  & Co 14,525 

Geo.  F.  Wiemann  Co 14,500 

Merchants  Coffee  Co.  of 

Baltimore  12,750 

J.  H.  Windels , 11,419 

Direct  Importing  Co 11,250 

F.  Matarazzo  & Co 10,674 

Cheek-Neal  Coffee  Co 10,500 


R.  L.  Gerhart.  & Co i0,500 

L.  H.  Parke  Co 10.000 

Williams,  Russell  & Co 9.500 

Brownell  & Field  Co 8,500 

G.  Amsinck  & Co 8,000 

Baker  Importing  Co 7,500 

Braunling  Coffee  Co 7,300 

Levering  Coffee  Co 7,000 

F.  E.  Nortz  7,000 

Canby.  Ach  & Can  by  Co 6,525 

Miscellaneous  (inc.  lots  under 

500  bags)  5,690 

Mitchell  Bios 5.683 

B.  Rutstein  & Sons  Co 5,500 

Campbell  & Woods  Co 5,500 

T.  J.  Lipton 5,314 

Ruffner,  McDowell  & Burch, 

Inc 5.274 

Stone.  Ordean,  Wells  Co.  . . . 5,250 

Export  for  Havana 5,200 

Sutherland  & Co 5,100 

Becb,  Van  Sicklen  & Co....  5,000 

C.  A.  Mackey  5.000 

Dunn  Bros.  Co 4,500 

Blake  & Bullard 4,420 

Swain.  Earle  & Co 4,250 

Union  Pacific  Tea  Co 4,000 

Corn,  Schwarz  & Co 4,000 

Durand  & Kasper  Co 4,0(50 

J.  D.  Wells.  Jr 3,500 

Young,  Mahood  Co 3,500 

S.  Pfeifer  & Co 3,500 

Peabody  & Mailler 3,388 

Costa.  Ribeiro  & Co 3,300 

The  Weldeman  Co 3,250 

Berry,  Dodge  & Co 3.250 

Old  Dutch  Mills 3,250 

The  Haserot  Co 3,175 

Bell,  Conrad  & Co 3,000 

Wm.  Edwards  Co 3,000 

Woolson  Spice  Co 2,500 

C.  F.  Bonsor  & Co 2,500 

Sprague,  Warner  & Co 2,158 

Githens,  Rexsamer  & Co....  2,000 

Martin  L.  Hall  Co 2,000 

Hanley  & Kinsella  C.  & S. 

Co 2,000 

Titus  & Martin  Co 2,000 

Geo.  S.  Wallen  & Co 1,800 

A.  H.  Bill  & Co 1,750 

Oakford  & Fahnestock 1.750 

M.  J.  Brandenstein  & Co.  . . . 1,500 

Bowers  Bros.,  Inc 1,500 


Eureka  Coffee  Co 1,500 

Gasser  Coffee  Co 1,500 

E.  T.  Smith  Co 1,500 

Johnson,  Earle,  Meyers  Co.  . 1,500 

Worden  Grocery  Co 1,500 

T.  Barbour  Brown  & Co....  1.482 

U.  & J.  Lenson 1,250 

Brundage  Bros.  Co 1,000 

Ellis  Importing  Co 1,000 

The  Fishback  Co 1.000 

New  York  Overseas  Corp.  . . . 1,000 

Norton  & Curd  Co 1,000 

E.  B.  Millar  & Co 1,000 

J.  H.  Koenig  Co. 1,000 

John  Halpin  '. 1,000 

Nathan  Horwitz  1,00ft 

Young  Bros.,  Inc 1,000 

H.  P.  Winter  & Co 1,000 

F.  W.  Wagener  & Co 1,000 

Van  Loan  & Co 795 

Ed.  Wes  ten  Tea  & Spice  Co.  . 750 

Dunn  & Thompson 750 

Jewett,  Sherman  & Co 750 

G.  W.  Lawrence  & Co 750 

M.  O’Keeffe.  Inc 750 

Pioneer  Coffee  & Spice  Co . . 650 

Auburn  Mercantile  Co 500 

Berdan  & Co 500 

G.  E.  Bursley  & Co 500 

Campbell  & Holton  Co 500 

F.  Costa  & Co 500 

J.  E.  Carret  & Co 500 

Grossfeld  & Roe  Co 500 

Henry  Horner  & Co 500 

S.  H.  Holstad  & Co 500 

John  Sexton  & Co 500 

Ridenour  Baker  Grocery  Co..  500 

Puhl,  Webb  Co 500 

Austin,  Nichols  & Co 500 

Henry  Nordlinger  & Co 500 

National  Grocery  Co 500 

Marshall  & Willey 500 

Franklin  MacVeagli  Co. ....  500 

A.  J.  Kasper  Co 500 

O.  C.  Knell  Co 500 

Kansas  City  Wholesale  Gro. 

Co 500 

Halligau  Coffee  Co 500 

* Thomson  & Taylor  Co oOU 

Westfeldt  Bros 500 


Total 3.256.104 


COFFEE  RECEIVED  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO  DURING  1920 


Kinds  and  Quantities  Reaching  First  Hands  Only  During  Last  Six  Years 


Costa  Rica  

Nicaragua  

Honduras  ' 

Salvador  

Guatemala  

Mexico  

Total  Central  America 

Ecuador  

Colombia  

Jamaica  

Brazil  

Hawaiian  Islands  

East  India,  Java,  etc 

Reimportations  

Total  imports  

Carried  over  from  previous  year 

Total  available  supply.  . . . 
On  hand  December  31 


1920. 

1919. 

Bags. 

Bags. 

54,012 

42.226 

44,597 

77,487 

267 

4.318 

313,825 

155,227 

328,200 

308,838 

51.479 

46,951 

792,380 

635,247 

377 

4,800 

23,173 

2,178 

700 

28.282 

41,000 

16.316 

28,042 

100.848 

363,239 

10,191 

90,377 

971.567 

1,165,583 

74,787 

6,125 

1,046,354 

1,171.708 

61,748 

74,787 

984,606 

1,096,921 

1918. 

Bags. 

71.416 

166,092 

722 

362,540 

223,783 

47,199 

1917. 

Bags. 

53,163 

51,321 

55 

253,152 

343,695 

36,619 

871,752 

738,005 

3,250 

550 

112 

39,833 

6.493 

12,630 

102,000 

11.709 

15,825 

100 

933,958 

34,332 

868,301 

50,506 

968.290 

6,125 

918,807 

34,332 

962,165 

884,475 

1916. 

Bags. 

52,850 

43,325 

1915. 

Bags. 

7,003 

24,097 

96,811 

232,449 

23,543 

78,415 

137,982 

35,705 

448,978 

283.202 

959 

50 

330 

154 

132,050 

27,661 

5,028 

550 

82,161 

24.266 

7.489 

250 

615,276 

10,382 

397,852 

6,878 

625.658 

50,506 

404.730 

10.3S2 

575,152 

394,348 

Yearly  distribution. 
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Weir  Sl  Co 


New  York 


Braunling's 


Braunlmg  Coffee  C om 

Importers  and  Jobbers  o 

COFFEE 

Genuine  Bourbons  are  scarce  and  can 
bought  in  small  quantities  only  from  Brazi 
We  have  them  for  particular  buyers. 


96-98  Water  Street 


N 


ew 


Members  of  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange. 


B ourbons 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 


1920  STATISTICAL  TRADE  RECORD 

Imports  of  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  and  certain  other  commodities  into  the  United  States,  and 
exports  and  re-exports,  during  December,  1920,  and  the  calendar  year  1920,  together  with 
comparative  figures  for  previous  years.  The  figures  are  of  pounds,  except  as  otherwise 
indicated : 


IMPORTS 


Total  pounds 

Central  America . . 

Mexico  

West  Indies 

Brazil  

Colombia  

Venezuela  

Aden  

Dutch  East  Indies 
Other  countries . . . 


Coffee 

December , December, 

1920 

72,752,095 


1919 

98,031,965 

2,396,011 

445,861 

3,045,644 

53,258,828 

15,380,015 

8,417,677 


13,531,626 

1,556,303 


2,324,289 

254,406 

903,086 

50,044,826 

15,415,514 

2,363,531 

8,570 

706,429 

731,444 


-Twelve  Months  Ending 


1918 
1,052,201,501 
195,259,324 
19,849,230 
53,459,694 
599,991,374 
118,909,462 
53,654,080 
432,000 
4,479,246 
6,167,091 


1919 
1,33a, 564,067 
131,638,695 
29,567,469 
42,013,841 
787,312,293 
150,483,853 
109,777,831 
681,290 
56,312,793 
25,776,002 


December- 

1920 

1,297,439, 

159,204. 

19,519, 

29,204, 

785,810, 

194,682, 

65,970. 

889. 

28,135! 

14,021 


310 

341 

865 

674 

689 

616 

954 

633 

083 

455 


Tea 


Total  pounds 

United  Kingdom . . 

Canada  

China  

British  East  Indies 
Dutch  East  Indies 

Japan  

Other  countries . . . 


7,576,129 

224,341 

155,105 

1,150,889 

1,663,027 

455,979 

3,854,496 

72,292 


4,198,052 

541,426 

178,170 

460,735 

1,301,459 

90,845 

1,524,703 

100,714 


134,418,201 

381,799 

2.294,155 

14,202,680 

24,557,960 

35,806,868 

56,436,650 

738,089 


80,962,920 

534,647 

2,257,012 

10,557,985 

17,376,298 

9,611,217 

39,959,916 

665,845 


90,246,615  I 
13,931,177  i 
1,644,840  I 
10,624,821  I 
24,686,488  1 
6,698,049  1 
29.749.891 
2,911,349  * 


Total  pounds 

Portugal  

United  Kingdom.  . . 
British  West  Indies 

Cuba  

Dominican  Republic 

Haiti  

Brazil  

Ecuador  

Venezuela  

British  West  Africa 
Other  countries.... 


Cocoa,  or  Cacao,  Crude 

18,322,170 


44,600,531 


262,612 

900,619 

32,495 

283.089 

202,908 

6,900,326 

796,075 

1,165,193 

31,012,903 

3,044,311 


193,511 

569,900 

422,381 


385,845 

28,795 

6,168,381 

7,235,631 

82,264 

1,989,500 

1,245,962 


359,959,761 


478,421 

51,535,501 

47,355 

38,099,255 

6,332,838 

66,007,884 

68,920.773 

23,318,711 

93,473,106 

11,745,917 


391,397,309 

1,087,271 

7,257,064 

30,199,700 

53,882 

44,665,321 

4,506,479 

69,990,057 

46,404,529 

10,726,250 

158,713,898 

17,792,858 


343,666.812  I 
12,190,057  1 
13,464,802  1 
34,642.516 


42,998,532  I 
2.855,411  1 
60,577,524 
61,178,384  I 
16,381,647 
82,053,130 
17.324,809  I 


Cocoa  and  Chocolate,  Prepared  or  Manufactured  (Not  Including  Confectionery) 


Total  pounds 

259,218 

101,837 

55,598 

967,203 

1,319,246 

Vanilla  Beans 

Total  pounds 

65,632 

72,615 

759,401 

1,150,079 

1,239,711 

Spices 

Capsicum,  unground  

Ground  

Cassia  and  cassia  vera,  unground . . . 

Cloves,  unground  

Ginger  root,  unground,  not  preserved 

Mustard,  ground  or  prepared 

Nutmegs,  unground  

Pepper,  black  or  white,  unground... 
All  other  spices 

131,464 

50,297 

227,851 

430,030 

630,073 

205,683 

301,531 

5,285,020 

232,848 

194,482 

148,113 

84,530 

354,420 

167,279 

32,866 

215,394 

1,008,312 

562,467 

*1,788,483 

*1,443,578 

12,571,074 

*1,634,140 

5,691,046 

*460,206 

*2,224,679 

48,869,467 

16,167,745 

1,160,592 

1,561,212 

8,710,112 

6,150,431 

4,374,217 

1,500,357 

4,098,506 

22,826,245 

6,060,164" 

3,659,586 

2,933,775 

6.750,249 

6,249.847 

8.125,415 

1,592,801 

4.218,380 

13,828,183 

13,559,842 

* Year  beginning  July  1. 

- 

Peanuts 

Not  shelled  

Shelled  

553,781 

283,916 

79,726 
. 780 

1,970,797 

67,746,831 

5,667,354 

24,179,687 

8,703,119 

110.810,316 

EXPORTS 


Coffee 


3,411,980 

148,493 


1,654,529 

105,743 


( Continued,  on  page  232) 


Green  or  raw 

Roasted  or  prepared 


43,031,687 

1,694,928 


28,289,105 

6,062,449 


34,787,772 

1,969,671 
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Superior  Quality  Superior  Service 

ROUND  FIBRE  CANS 

Also  Tin  Tops  and  Bottoms 

UNION  PAPER  COMPANY 

[Established  1876 ] 

840  Washington  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of 

Paper  Tube  Products 

Careful  attention  given  special  requirements 


Krispy  Krust 

the  modern  pastry,  containing 
just  the  correct  proportions  of 
all  the  necessary  ingredients  for 
quickly  and  easily  making  all 
kinds  of  pies,  tarts,  cream  slices, 
cheese  sticks  and  every  other 
form  of  delicious  pastry.  No 
trouble,  no  failures,  no  fuss. 
You  simply  add  water,  roll  out 
and  bake.  Guaranteed  abso- 
lutely pure  and  wholesome  in 
every  respect. 

Samples,  prices  and  descriptive  literature 
gladly  sent  upon  request  to  all  dealers  wish- 
ing to  participate  in  the  success  of  this  new 
product. 

Originated  and  Manufactured  by  the 

FEDERAL  PURE  FOOD  CO. 

CHICAGO 

Inventors  of  Cocoanut  Creme  Custard 


We  Specialize  in  Packing 

TEA  BALLS 

[Individual  Brands] 

and  are  now  packing  for  some 
of  the  leading  firms  of  the 
country 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 

Upham Food  Products,™ 

ESTABLISHED  1909 

329  Greenwich  St. 
New  York 

Connecticut  Factory:  Hawleyville,  Conn. 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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1920  STATISTICAL  TRADE  RECORD  (Continued  from  page  230) 


Exports  (Continued) 


Cocoa  and  Chocolate,  Prepared  or  Manufactured  (Not  Including  Confectionery) 

December , December,  , Twelve  Months  Ending  December 

m + , , 1919  1920  1918  1919  1920 

Total  value  $2,410,558  $314,810  $6,961,457  $21,380,801 


$9,047,918 


Total  value  

Spices 

$588,462 

$516,171 

Total  value  

Flavoring  Extracts  and  Fruit  Juices 

$1,341,656  ' 

$1,428,262 

Total  pounds  

Peanuts 

19,778,490 

9,366,434 

RE-EXPORTS 


Total  pounds.  . 

Belgium  

Denmark  

France  

Germany  

Greece  

Netherlands  . . . 

Norway  

Sweden  

Canada  

Mexico  

Cuba  

Other  countries 


Coffee 


2,284,445 

14,000 

12,877 

71,626 

73,889 

143.900 
2 

46,200 

6,398 

187,294 

318,860 

1,285,499 

123.900 


4,197,632 


1,050,847 

81,052 

518,988 

192,530 


121,800 

97,950 

64,456 

853,397 

580,048 

636,564 


38,310,846 

14,243,437 

5,555,769 

6,344,176 


1,983,879 

5,320,600 

1,775,925 

278,178 


2,808,882 


81,129,641 

12,489,582 

8,422,527 

19,555,324 

1,854,096 

4,001,845 

2,263,372 

9,165,594 

11,704,142 

1,516,897 

1,535,456 

2,799,360 

5,821,446 


49,144,091 

225,952 

3,951,166 

16,760,977 

2,917,773 

633,803 

865,606 

1,429,770 

1,597,450 

1,230,138 

9,892,639 

6,319,105 

3,319,712 


Total  pounds 

Belgium  

Denmark  164  5.56 

Finland  ’ 

Russia  in  Europe 

England  

Canada  qqq’d,7i 

Argentina  

Netherlands  . . 

Other  countries 

66,377 


20 

6 

107 

5,950 

60,294 


7,912,738 


230,625 


74,450 

4,744 

1,158,865 

1,997,575 


4,446,479 


15,237,368 

630,791 

1,271,474 

447,654 

1,062,515 

3,375,791 

1,111,629 

686,835 

3,814,861 

2,835,818 


1,829,119 

235,260 

6,316 

68 

270 

63,096 

393,623 

113,577 

15,381 

1,101,528 


Total  pounds.  . 

Denmark  

France  

Germany  

England  

Canada  

Mexico  

Australia 

Other  countries 


Cocoa,  or  Cacao,  Crude 

2,494,881  2,953,924 

338.000  87,500 

22,400  

205.000  2,028,228 


14,116.129 

1,791,205 

90,000 


1,257,196 

330,209 

114,200 

227,876 


390,361 

224,296 

8,308 

215,231 


5,849,547 

3,094,781 

991,134 

2,299,462 


42,639,351 

6,601,674 

1,999,262 

637,740 

81,900 

7,069,252 

2,361,893 

1,931,382 

21,956,248 


28,786,024 

636,100 

8,787,678 

4,030,639 

1,481,606 

6,267,300 

3,134,056 

2,133,905 

2,314,740 


Capsium,  unground 

Capsicum,  ground 

Cassia  and  cassia  vera 

Cloves,  unground 

Ginger  root,  unground,  not  preserved 

Mustard,  ground  or  prepared 

Nutmegs,  unground 

Pepper,  black  or  white,  unground.  . . 
Other  spices 


Total  pounds 


Not  shelled 
Shelled  . . 


Spices 

1,233  8,262 

107 

608,814  12,245 

28,091  12,113 

11,799  1,272 

1,440 

52,609  22,622 

967,780  156,245 

322,719  143,865 


Vanilla  Beans 


10,484  82,386 

3,858  7,198 

458,973  1,827,251 

119,593  318,432 

517,367  134,015 

2,974  637 

59,576  366,654 

2,495,351  6,356,907 

2,735,142  4,836,648 


23,606 

3,149 

1,385,773 

322,259 

77,793 

3,290 

316.282 

3,511,700 

2,795,016 


7,117 

1,621 

29,523 

79,948 

49,610 

Peanuts 

19,993 

350 

2,200 

24,167 

280,758 

35,766 

232,392 

379,662 

531,519 
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QUAUTT  SER  VICE  PRICE 

THE  WIDLAR  CO. 

Is  Prepared  to  Give  You  All  Of  These 

0 

With  our  modern  plant  equipped  with  new  specially  designed 
machinery  we  are  prepared  to  give  you  efficient  and  satisfactory 
service  on  all  your  orders. 

Our  Spice  Packing  capacity  is  a Million  cans  a month. 

We  pack  under  Your  Own  Label  in  a handsome  lithograph  can 
or  carton. 

Write  Today  for  Samples  and  Prices 
We  Can  Show  You  Savings  On  All  Your  Orders 

THE  WIDLAR  COMPANY 

President 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Specialists  in  Ground  Spices — Extracts — Salad  Dressing — Mustard 


JavaTeas  of  Direct 
Import 


Java  Plantation 
Rubber 


ROWLEY  DAVIES  & CO.,  Limited 

Exporters  and  Importers 

BATAVIA 

JAVA 


HEAD  OFFICE  : FENCHURCH  HOUSE,  5 FENCHURCH  ST. 

LONDON,  E.  C. 

Will  Gladly  Reply  to  Enquiries  and  Supply  All  Information 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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PRICES  CURRENT 

Wholesale  and  Retail 
As  of  February  3,  1921 
Prices  to  Wholesalers 


GREEN  COFFEE 
(250  Bags  or  Over) 

Brazil  Grades.  Line  or  Grade  Price.  Cup  Selected  Price. 


Santos  7 

7% 

8 

“ 6 

8% 

8% 

*'  5 

9 

9 

“ 4 

9% 

9% 

“ 3 

10% 

10% 

“ 2 

11 

11 

Rio  7 

6% 

6 

7% 

“ 5 

7% 

“ 4 

8% 

(No  Rio  Cup 

•*  3 

9 

Selections) 

“ 2 

Green  Coffee,  Mild  Grades — Line  or  Grade  Prices — 


(250  Bags  or  Over) 


Maracaibo — 

Truxillos 9%@ 

Bocono 10  @12 

Tovar 11  @12 

Merida 11%@12% 

do  washed 14  @16 

Cucuta — 

Ordinary 11  @ 

Fair  to  good.  . 11%@12% 
Primetochoice  12%  @13% 

Fancy 13%@14% 

Laguayra — 

Caracas 9% @10. 

do  washed.. 13  @16 

Porto  Cabello.  9%@  9% 
do  washed.  . 12%@15% 
Colombian — 

Ocana 10%@12 

fBucaramangal  1 % @ 15 

fTolima 16  @17 

fBogotas 8 @17% 

tMedelin 9 @17% 

tManizales.  ..  8%@17 
Mexican — 

Cordoba 10%  @1 1 

do  washed.  .14  @16 

Coatepec 11  @12 

do  washed..  15  @17 

♦Oaxaca 11  @12 

♦do  washed.  14%@16% 
Costa  Rica — 

Common 8 @9 

Fair  to  good. . 15  @16 

Primetochoice.  16%  @17 


San  Salvador 10%@11 

do  washed 13  @16 

Nicaragua — 10  @10% 

do  washed 12%@15% 

Guatemala  Coban — 

Common 8 @9 

Fail  to  good . . . 14%@15% 
Prime  to  choice. 16  @16% 

do  unwashed. . .10  @10% 
Puerto  Rico — 

Unwashed 11  @12 

Washed 13  @17 

Hayti — 

Unwashed @.. 

Washed 12  @15 


Jamaica — 

Ordinary 9 @ 9% 

G’d  ordinary..  . 9%@  9% 
Washed 12  @15 


East  India — 

Padang  Int. . . .24  @27 

Fancies 28  @29 

Abyssinian @ . . 

Macassar 22  @.. 

Java ,...25  @27 

Mocha— small..  20%  @21% 
Liberian — 

♦Straits 7 @9 

♦Surinam 9 @10 

Pamanoekin ...  12  @14 


♦Nominal  because  of  small  arrivals. 
fCommon  to  fancy. 


TEAS 

China  and  Japan — Line  Prices 
(75  or  More  Packages  of  One  Number) 


Foochow — 

Common @ 

Fair @ 

Good @ 

Superior @ 

Fine @ 


Formosa — 


Fair 

...14 

@15 

Good 

...15 

@16 

Superior. . . 

...16 

@17 

Fine 

...23 

@26 

Finest .... 

...30 

@35 

Choice 

@45 

Choicest . . 

. ..60 

@75 

COUNTRY  GREEN 


Gunpowder — 


Extra 

.50 

@55 

Firsts 

.38 

@42 

Seconds 

.35 

@37 

Imperial — 

Firsts 

.30 

@35 

Seconds . 

.25 

@28 

Thirds 

.20 

@24 

Young  Hyson — 

Extra 

.45 

@55 

Firsts 

.37 

@40 

Seconds 

@25 

Thirds 

.14 

@19 

Hyson — 

Seconds 

@17 

Thirds 

PINGSUEY 


Gunpowder — 


Pinheads  . . . 

. .45 

@50 

Extra 

@ 

Firsts 

..28 

@30 

Seconds 

.18 

@20 

Thirds 

..  9 

@10 

Imperial — 

Firsts 

..27 

@28 

Seconds 

..22 

@23 

Thirds 

,.17 

@18 

India  and  Ceylon- 

Pekoe  Souchong.  12 

@13 

Pekoe 

.14 

@15 

Orange  Pekoe. . 

..20 

@25 

Ceylon — 

Pekoe  Souch’gl2 

@13 

Pekoe 

. .14 

@15 

Orange  Pekoe. 20 

@25 

B.  O.  Pekoe.. 

@.. 

Japan — 

Basket  fired. ...  28  @75 

Pan  fired 18  @75 

Congou — 

Common 9 @10 

Good 12  @15 

Superior 18  @23 

Fine  to  finest..  .25  @28 
Choice  to  choic- 
est  35  @45 

—Line  Prices 
Darjeeling — 

Fancy  Orange.  .75  @1.00 
Java — 

Pekoe  Souchongl2  @13 

Pekoe 15  @16 

Orange  Pekoe.  .25  @30 


SPICES — First-Hand  Prices 


Black  Peppers — 

Singapore.  . . . 10%@11 

Acheen  A @ . . 

Acheen  B @ . . 

Acheen  C @ . . 

Lampong 10%  @10% 

White  Peppers — 

Singapore.  . . . 17%@17% 

Penang @ . . 

Muntok 16%@17 

Heavy — 

Aleppy 10%  @11% 

Tellicherry . . . 11  @11% 

Red  Peppers — 

Mombassa. . . .21%  @22 
Japan,  Chil . . .24  @24% 
Cloves — 

Zanzibar 19%@20 

Amboyna 20%  @21 

♦Penang @ . . 

Pimento 5%@  5% 


Saigon  rolls 24  @26 

China,  rolls. ...  7 @9 

do  sel,  bk. ...  6 @ 6% 

Kwangsi 15  @16 

Batavia,  Ext..  . 10%@11 
do  short  stick  3%@  9% 

Cinnamon — 

Ceylon 23  @30 

Ginger — 

Japan 9 @ 9% 

Cochin-ABC..  .11  @12 

do  D 10%@11 

Lemon 9 @10 

African 8 @ 8% 

Jamaica, 18%@23 

Nutmegs — 

75s  to  80s 18  @19 

105s  to  110s....  16  @19 
Mace 25  @37 


COCOA — First  Hand  Prices 


Accra  F.  F 7%@  8 

St.  Thome 9%@  10 

Bahia 7%@  8% 

Caracas 10  @12 

Costa  Rica 8 @9 

Guayaquils — 

Arriba 10%  @12 

Machala 10  @10% 

Caraques 10  @10% 

Cuban @ 


Dominica @ 

Grenada 10%@11 

Hayti 6 @ 6% 

Jamaica @9 

Maracaibo 16  @20 

Porto  Cabello 14  @20 

Para 9%@  9% 

Sanchez 7%@  7% 

Surinam 12  @.. 

Trinidad  Est 1 1 % @ 12 


Prices  to  Retailers 

COFFEE 


(Bag  Lots — 130  Pounds) 

Kind  of  Coffee.  Green  Roasted. 


Santos 

From 
13 

To 

15 

From 

16% 

To 

18% 

Santos  Peaberry 

19 

18% 

23% 

Rio 

9 

10 

11% 

17% 

12% 

Maracaibo 

14 

17 

21% 

Caracas 

18 

22 

22% 

27% 

Bucaramanga 

18 

22 

22% 

27% 

Bogotas 

18 

24 

22% 

29% 

Mexican 

18 

24 

22% 

29% 

Costa  Rica 

18 

24 

22% 

29% 

Guatemala 

18% 

24 

22% 

29% 

♦Jamaica 

Padang 

32 

35 

39 

42% 

Mocha 

30 

36 

36% 

43% 

♦Abyssinian 

46% 

Java 

3i 

38 

37% 

Porto  Rico 

21 

23 

25% 

28% 

♦No  quotations  are  being  made. 


TEAS 


(Single  Package  Lots)  From  To 

Formosa 18  1.50 

Foochow 

Congou 19  1.20 

Japan  P.  F 25  90 

“ B.  F 28  89 

India 22  95 

Ceylon 22  50 

Gunpowder 19  50 

Young  Hyson 20  36 
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ASK  FOR  YOUR  COPY  OF  “PACKING  EFFICIENCY’’— IT’ S WAITING  FOR  YOU 


THE  REWARD  OF  MERIT 

EVERY  CONTRACT  HELD  BY  THIS  COMPANY  IN  1920  HAS  BEEN  RENEWED  FOR  1921 
INCREASED  CAPACITY  MAKES  IT  POSSIBLE  FOR  US  TO  PUT  A FEW  MORE  CONSUMERS  Of 

SHIPPING  CASES  ON  OUR  BOOKS 

STAR  CORRUGATED  BOX  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Front,  Gouverneur  & South  Streets  NEW  YORK  CITY 

i ....  r~ 

Consult  Classified  Buyer’s  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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| THE  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  TRADE  I 

<J  A department  devoted  to  the  interests  of  manufacturers 

and  dealers  in  Flavoring  Extracts  and  Essential  Oils.  I 
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EXTRACT  TRADE  PROBLEMS 


The  Fourth  in  a Series  of  Articles  Dealing 
with  the  Manufacture  of  Alcoholic  and 
Non-Alcoholic  Flavoring  Products 


By  Melvin  De  Groote 

Industrial  Fellow,  Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial 
Research,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

NO.  4. — STRENGTH  OF  TERPENELESS  OILS 
AND  EXTRACTS 

’T’HE  terpeneless  oils  and  extracts  have  proved 
^ to  be  the  source  of  considerable  confusion  to 
many  extract-makers.  The  strength  of  the  ter- 
peneless oils  often  are  accepted  as  being  equal  to 
;sales  claims  made  by  the  various  manufacturers, 
it  will  be  shown  in  this  discussion  that  in  some 
instances  the  strength  has  been  grossly  misrepre- 
sented or  else  the  maker  is  ignorant  of  the  chemi- 
cal and  physical  principles  underlying  the  method 
pf  manufacture. 

Composition  of  Lemon  Oils 
The  United  States . Department  of  Agriculture 
Circular  136  [page  16]  defines  oil  of  lemon  in 
the  following  terms : “ Oil  of  lemon  is  the  volatile 
oil  obtained,  by  expression  or  alcoholic  solution, 
from  the  fresh  peel  of  the  lemon.  . . . and 

contains  not  less  than  four  per  cent.  (4%)  by 
weight  of  citral.”  Likewise  terpeneless  oil  of 
lemon  is  defined  as  follows : “ Terpeneless  oil 

of  lemon  is  oil  of  lemon  from  which  all  or  nearly 
all  the  terpenes  have  been  removed.”  Oil  of 
lemon  usually  contains  four  to  five  per  cent,  of 
citral  and  approximately  three  to  four  per  cent, 
of  other  flavoring  constituents,  including  octyl, 
nonyl,  and  decyl  aldehydes,  geraniol,  linalool, 
geraniol  and  linalool  esters,  and  possibly  some 
other  related  bodies.  The  remaining  ninety  per 
cent,  is  largely  terpenes,  such  as  liminene,  and 
some  sesquiterpenes,  such  as  limene. 

Citral 

Citral  can  be  obtained  in  a very  pure  form  from 
other  sources,  such  as  oil  of  lemongrass,  and  is 
used  in  lemon  imitations.  Oil  of  lemon  does  have 
the  characteristic  odor  of  citral,  but  its  added 


richness  and  true  aroma  are  due  to  the  presence  of 
the  subsidiary  aromatics.  If  an  oil  containing 
four  per  cent,  of  citral  and  three  of  other  flavor- 
ing constituents  were  to  be  rendered  terpeneless, 
it  is  evident  that,  under  optimum  conditions,  the 
strength  of  the  oil — if  entirely  terpenes-free — 
could  only  be  one  hundred  divided  by  seven,  or 
fifteen  times  the  original  strength.  Such  an  oil 
does  not  exist  as  a product  on  the  market  because 
it  is  not  possible  to  prepare  it  commercially.  The 
terpeneless  oils  of  the  better  grade  on  the  market 
contain  from  20  to  35  per  cent,  of  terpenes. 

Sesquiterpeneless  Oils 

It  may  be  well  to  divert  at  this  point  to  dis- 
cuss the  use  of  the  term  “ sesquiterpeneless,” 
which  appears  on  the  labels  of  some  terpeneless 
oils.  The  use  of  the  combining  form  “ sesqui-  ” 
is  intended  to  indicate  one-half  more,  or,  in  other 
words,  one  and  one-half.  The  terpenes  are  a 
class  of  unsaturated  hydrocarbons  having  an 
empirical  formula  denoted  by  a combination  of  ten 
atoms  of  carbon  with  sixteen  of  hydrogen.  Thus 
a sesquiterpene  is  one  in  which  the  formula  is 
indicated  by  fifteen  of  carbon  united  with  twenty- 
four  of  hydrogen.  Likewise,  polyterpenes  are 
terpenes  of  a formula,  such  as  twenty  atoms  of 
carbon,  attached  to  thirty-two  of  hydrogen. 
Thus  it  is  obvious  that  the  sesquiterpenes  are 
simply  a subdivision  of  the  terpenes,  and  cer- 
tainly should  be  included  as  such  in  general 
flavoring  extract  work.  There  are  times,  in  dis- 
tinctly technical  discussions,  that  the  distinction 
must  be  noted.  Indeed,  the  statement  of  “ ter- 
peneless and  sesquiterpeneless  ” on  the  label  of 
an  oil  prepared  by  one  maker  may  not  mean  more 
than  simply  the  statement  “ terpeneless  ” on  the 
label  of  another  manufacturer.  Perhaps  the  word 
“ polyterpeneless  ” will  come  into  vogue,  and  then 
the  novice  in  extract  work  will  be  overawed  by 
an  oil  that  is  “ terpeneless,  sesquiterpeneless,  and 
polyterpeneless.”  It  would  seem  absurd,  indeed, 
if  an  extract  maker  labeled  terpeneless  extract  of 
lemon  “ terpeneless  and  sesquiterpeneless  extract 
of  lemon.” 

To  refer  again  to  the  better  grades  of  terpene- 
less  oils,  it  has  been  noted  that  terpeneless  lemon 
will  contain  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  terpenes. 
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PRODUCTION  INSURANCE 

The  high  efficiency  of  Automatic  Machinery  cannot  be  attained  by  the  employment 
of  hand  or  semi-automatic  methods. 

Automatic  machinery  is  absolute  production  insurance. 

Your  profits  depend  upon  your  production. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  the  Standard  Automatic  Combined  Vacuum  Filling  and  Closing 
Machine  will  increase  your  profits. 

FILLING  FILLING  AND  CORKING  FILLING  AND  SCREW  CAPPING 


STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


VANILLA 

BEANS 


THURSTON  & BRAIDICH 

27  CLIFF  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Comores 

Bourbon  Vanilla  Beans 
We  are  direct  receivers 
from  the  Islands. 

Tahiti 

Vanilla  Beans 
Yellow  Label 
Shipments  received  at 
regular  intervals. 

ANTOINE  CHIRIS  CO. 

18-20  PLATT  ST. 

NEW  YORK 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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Thus,  if  the  original  seven  per  cent,  of  aromatic 
constituents  were  divided  into  the  eighty  per 
cent,  in  the  oil,  then  the  strength  factor  could 
only  be  twelve  times  as  strong.  However,  six- 
teen to  twenty  times  the  strength  of  hand-pressed 
oil  of  lemon  seems  to  be  a frequent  trade  claim. 
The  argument  lies  in  the  fact  that,  when  the  ter- 
penes  are  separated  from  the  oil  in  manufacture, 
a goodly  portion  of  the  flavoring  constituents 
other  than  citral  are  also  separated.  Thus  an  oil 
having  fifteen  per  cent,  of  terpenes  may  have 
sixty-five  per  cent,  of  citral  and  only  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  secondary  flavoring  materials.  Such 
an  oil  might  be  indicated  as  being  sixteen  times 
as  strong  as  straight  oil  of  lemon  on  the  basis 
of  the  citral  percentage,  but  to  indicate  that  it  is 
sixteen  times  as  strong  as  oil  of  lemon  without 
qualification  is  an  unscrupulous  practice.  Some 
salesman  have  even  stated  that  certain  terpene- 
less  oils  of  lemon  sold  by  themselves  were  twenty 
to  twenty-five  times  stronger  than  straight  oil  of 
lemon.  Such  a statement  is  its  own  refutation. 

Standards  of  Strength 

The  whole  matter  is  a serious  one  to  the  ex- 
tract-maker.  The  food  standards  and  the  permit 
under  which  the  use  of  non-beverage  alcohol  is 
granted  demand  the  presence  of  two-tenths  of 
one  per  cent,  of  citral.  This  citral  must  be 
derived  from  oil  of  lemon,  and  not  from  some 
other  source,  such  as  lemon  grass.  Such  a source 
is  permissible  for  a lemon  substitute.  The  speci- 
fication in  regard  to  the  other  secondary  flavor- 
ing constituents  is  vague.  However,  each  ex- 
tract-maker must  see  to  it  that  a reasonable  pro- 
portion of  such  secondary  flavoring  materials  is 
present,  in  order  that  a chemist  may  differentiate 
the  product  by  analysis  from  an  imitation,  and  so 
that  the  user  may  appreciate  its  superiority  to  a 
substitute. 

The  matter  may  be  illustrated  further  by  a com- 
parison with  the  case  of  tonka  extracts.1  Here 
the  standards  require  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent, 
of  coumarin  extracted  from  the  tonka  bean,  to- 
gether with  a corresponding  proportion  of  the 
soluble  matters  thereof.  Now,  if  the  definition 
of  terpeneless  extract  of  lemon  was  specified  by 
the  presence  of  two-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  of 
citral,  together  with  a corresponding  proportion 
of  other  secondary  flavoring  constituents,  the 
quality  and  strength  of  terpeneless  extracts  of 
lemon  would  improve,  and  some  absurd  claims  in 
regard  to  the  strength  of  the  terpeneless  oils 
would  disappear. 

Oil  of  Orange 

Oil  of  orange  is  similar  to  lemon  in  that  it  eon- 


See  Department  of  Agriculture  Circular  J36,  17. 


tains  in  the  neighborhood  of  seven  per  cent,  of 
flavoring  constituents,  and  that  the  remainder  is 
terpenes.  However,  it  is  different  in  so  far  that 
there  is  no  single  characteristic  aromatic  such  as 
citral,  which  is  primarily  responsible  for  the 
flavor.  As  a result,  a terpeneless  extract  of 
orange  is  specified  as  corresponding  in  strength 
to  an  extract  of  orange.  If  an  oil  of  orange  con- 
tains six  per  cent,  of  flavoring  materials,  and  the 
terpeneless  oil  contains  ten  per  cent,  of  inert  ma- 
terial or  terpenes,  then  the  strength  can  only  be 
fifteen  times  that  of  the  original.  Actually, 
twelve  or  thirteen  is  a high  strength  factor, 
although  impossible  claims  of  thirty  times  as 
strong  as  straight  oil  have  been  made  in  attempts 
to  effect  sales. 

The  entire  solution  lies  in  extensive  research 
work  by  the  interested  parties  to  determine  proper 
standards.  In  any  event,  in  the  case  of  a terpene- 
less oil  there  should  be  stated  the  percentage  of 
inert  material  and  indicated  that  the  aromatic  con- 
stituents are  derived  solely  from  the  oil  which  it 
purports  to  represent.  Terpeneless  oil  of  lemon 
should  be  labeled  so  as  to  show  the  total  citral  or 
aldehyde  content. 


REGULATING  EXTRACTS 


Beverages  from  Fruit  Products  Are  Not 
“Non-alcoholic”  — “ Ades  ” and 
“Punches”  Must  Come  from  Fruit 


\T  EW  regulations  under  the  Pure  Food  law, 
^ as  recently  given  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry, Department  of  Agriculture,  provide  as  fol- 
lows : 

Beverages  or  beverage  concentrates  prepared 
from  fruit  products  or  synthetic  flavors  are  not 
properly  described  by  names  indicative  of  alco- 
holic products  as  imitations  of  those  products, 
such,  for  example,  as  “ non-alcoholic  peach  cor- 
dial ” and  “ non-alcoholic  imitation  peach  cor- 
dial.” 

Terms  such  as  “ ade,”  “ squash,”  “ punch,” 
“ crush,”  and  “ smash  ” can  be  applied  properly 
only  to  beverages,  either  still  or  carbonated,  which 
contain  the  juice  or  edible  part  of  a fruit.  These 
terms  should  not  be  applied  to  products  flavored 
only  with  essential  oils  or  essences,  unless  labeled 
as  imitations. 


SPICE  FOOD  PRESERVATIVES 
An  account  of  investigations  on  the  antiseptic 
action  of  spices  in  preserved  foods  is  given  by 
Jean  Lahache  in  the  year  book  of  U Industrie 
Francaise  de  la  Conserve.  All  this  subject  is,  so 
to  speak,  in  its  infancy,  he  says,  and  will  be  con- 
tinued ; but  already  attention  should  be  drawn 
to  the  preliminary  results  obtained,  which  es- 
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Our  tubes  are  made  of  highest  grade 
materials  in  one  of  the  best  equipped 
plants  in  the  United  States. 


C£.H.WIRZ,ipc 

^ CHESTER, PA. 


Wholesalers!! 

When  you  are  in 
the  market  for 

High  Grade — Pure 
Flavoring  Extracts 

Stock  or  Private  Label 

WRITE 

Shekel  Gillet  Co. 

17th  and  South  Clark  Sts.,  Chicago 

ESTABLISHED  1852 


Connoisseurs  Use 

UNGERERS 


VANILLA  BEANS 
VANILLIN 
COUMARIN 

AND 

FLA  VO  RING 
INGREDIENTS 


UNGERER  & CO. 

NEW  YORK 

Philadelphia  Chicago  San  Francisco 
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tablish  absolutely  the  antiseptic  action  of  certain 
spices.  The  spices  most  generally  used  are  black 
pepper,  cayenne  pepper,  ginger,  mustard,  cinna- 
mon, and  cloves.  The  first  three,  in  the  experi- 
ments, prevented  fermentation  and  putrefaction 
for  only  a very  short  time;  but  mustard,  cinna- 
mon, and  cloves  (whose  antiseptic  principles  are 
their  essential  oils)  are  much  more  effective. 
They  are  powerful  antiseptics,  even  in  the  small 
quantities  in  which  they  are  used  in  food  indus- 
tries. 

Anyhow,  these  spices  have  an  antiseptic  action 
decidedly  greater  than  that  of  the  usual  chemi- 
cal antiseptics,  of  which,  moreover,  the  use  is 
expressly  prohibited  by  French  law,  while  that 
of  spices  is  legally  permissible  and  is  in  no  way 
contrary  to  hygiene. 


PURE  FOOD  LAW  VIOLATIONS 


Notices  of  Judgment  Under  the  Food  and 
Drug  Act  Issued  Recently  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture 


Washington,  D.  C.,  January  17,  1921. 
r"P  HE  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Department  of 
A Agriculture,  has  just  issued  Service  and  Reg- 
ulatory Announcements  of  judgment  in  cases 
under  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act.  One  refers  to 
a shipment  purporting  to  be  oil  of  sassafras  sent 
into  Massachusetts  by  Charles  V.  Sparhawk, 
New  York,  which  analysis  showed  to  consist 
“ largely  of  imitation  oil  of  sassafras  obtained 
from;  camphor  oil,  with  a small  amount  of  na- 
tural oil.” 

The  Noah  Products  Corporation,  Richmond, 
Va.,  pleaded  guilty  and  was  fined  for  having  mis- 
represented a bottle  of  extract  of  ginger  as  con- 
taining two  and  a half  ounces,  when  it  contained 
less. 

Judgment  was  entered  against  the  W.  B.  Wood 
Mfg.  Co.  for  having  shipped  into  Ohio  a can 
labeled  “ saccharin,”  though  “ in  truth  and  in 
fact  it  was  not  saccharin,  but  was  a mixture  of 
saccharin  and  a sugar  product.” 

Libby,  McNeill  & Libby,  Chicago,  consented  to 
a decree  of  condemnation  and  forfeiture  of  57 
large  barrels  labeled  mustard,  and  shipped  from 
Chicago  to  San  Diego,  Cal.,  which  the  report 
says  consisted  almost  wholly  of  wheat  flour  and 
turmeric. 

Judgment  was  also  entered  against  R.  J. 
Meguiar,  Greenville,  O.,  for  having  shipped  from 
Ohio  into  Missouri  an  article  labeled  “Elk  Brand 
Prepared  Mustard,  colored  and  flavored  with 
turmeric.”  Adulteration  was  alleged  “ in  that  it 


consisted  in  whole  or  large  part  of  filthy,  decom- 
posed, and  putrid  vegetable  substance.” 

The  Schroeder  Grocer  Products  Co.  of  St. 
Louis  was  found  guilty  of  misbranding  and 
adulteration  in  the  case  of  shipments  made  to 
East  St.  Louis,  111.,  of  alleged  “ pure  extract  of 
vanilla,”  “pure  flavor  of  vanilla,”  “pure  vanilla 
and  vanillin,”  “ pure  orange,”  “ pure  almond,” 
“ pure  peppermint”  “ flavor  of  lemon,”  and  “ ex- 
tract of  lemon.” 

The  National  Cocoa  Mills,  New  York,  for- 
feited a shipment  of  “ My  Own  Pure  Cocoa  ” 
and  “ My  Own  Cocoa  Compound  ” into  Ohio, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  adulterated  and  mis- 
branded. 

T.  J.  Ray  of  Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  was  given  a 
forfeiture  order  on  the  charge  of  having  shipped 
misbranded  and  adulterated  alleged  oil  of  winter- 
green  and  sweet  birch  to  New  York. — J. 


TRADE  SLUMP  DUE  TO  GOVERNMENT 

McCormick  & Co.,  Baltimore,  spice,  tea  and 
flavoring  extract  firm,  have  sent  a letter  to  the 
trade  in  which  the  government  is  blamed  for 
present  business  conditions,  and  the  recipients 
are  urged  to  take  action. 

“ A most  urgent  plea  must  be  made  to  your 
senators  and  representatives  to  cut  appropria- 
tions to  the  limit,”  the  letters  asks.  “ That  asked 
by  the  Agricultural  Department  should  be  cut  in 
half.  The  Army  and  Navy  appropriations  must 
be  cut  into  quarters  rather  than  halves.  Our 
people  are  chafing  under  the  heavy  load  entailed 
by  using  87  to  93  per  cent  of  the  nation’s  income 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  army  and  navy.  We 
believe  in  reasonable  expenditure  for  the  army 
and  navy.  The  more  the  people  think  on  these 
subjects  the  quicker  will  they  let  their  representa- 
tives know  that  they  are  in  Washington  to  serve 
them  and  not  to  put  burdens  on  them  that  are 
intolerable.” 


GUADELOUPE’S  VANILLA  CROP 
(Special  Correspondence) 
Guadeloupe,  F.  W.  I.,  Dec.  6,  1920. — The 
vanilla  crop,  which  is  now  beginning  to  be  har- 
vested, will  be  very  large — about  twice  as  large 
as  the  1919-20  crop,  which  totaled  37,000  pounds 
of  cured  beans.  The  green  beans  brought  good 
prices  locally  the  past  year,  but  the  prices  at  which 
the  present  crop  will  begin  selling  within  the 
next  few  weeks  are  as  yet  unknown.  They  will 
be  guided  by  the  state  of  the  market  in  New 
York,  and  also  perhaps  influenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  growers  of  vanilla  are  also  usually 
growers  of  coffee  and  cacao,  and  will  probably 
be  eager  to  sell  their  vanilla  to  enable  them  to 
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COLLAPSIBLE 

TUBES 

of  Pure  Tin  and  Com- 
position Metal.  Both 
Plain  and  Decorated 

SPRINKLER  TOPS 


Ask  for  Prices  and  Samples 


WHITE  METAL 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1006-12  CLINTON  STREET 
HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 


PIE  FILLING 

in  16  oz.  cans 

Lemon,  Cocoanut 
or  Chocolate 

Your  brand  or  ours 

Jelly  Powder 

Three  packages  to  a carton 

PURE 

FRUIT  FLAVORS 
ARCADIA  FOOD  COMPANY 

174  Hudson  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


EMPHASIZE! 

Clean  tubes  of  pure  tin!  Did  you  ever  find  a handful  of 
packing,  particles  of  tin,  strawboard  or  other  dirt  in  a 
half  gross  of  tubes?  Peerless  tubes  are  always  clean,  of 
pure  tin,  better  made  and  decorated  than  most  others. 
May  we  prove  it? 


PEERLESS TUBE CO 


218  Broadway 
New  York 
N.Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


VANILLAS 

of  every  variety 
ESSENTIAL  OILS— ETHERS 
M.  L.  BARRETT  &C0.,  Importers 

Oldest  Vanilla  Dealers  in  U.  S.  A- 

233  W.  Lake  St.  Chicago 


A DISSATISFIED  CUSTOMER 

not  only  withdraws  her 
own  patronage  but  also 
Influences  others  to  do 
likewise. 

Van  Duzer’s  Certified 
Flavoring  Extracts 

have  thoroughly  satisfied 
our  most  exacting  cus- 
tomers for  over  seventy 
years.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  will  also 
satisfy  yours. 

VAN  DUZER  EXTRACT  COMPANY 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Springfield,  Mass. 
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hold  the  other  articles  for  better  prices.  As 
vanilla  going  to  the  United  States  is  ultimately- 
paid  for  in  dollars,  the  chances  are  good  that  its 
local  value  in  francs,  due  to  exchange,  will  main- 
tain a higher  level  than  that  of  the  other  crops. — 
J.  S.  C, 


TAHITI’S  VANILLA  EXPORTS 
The  production  and  export  of  vanilla  beans 
from  Tahiti  have  declined  considerably  since 
1910,  due  to  the  presence  of  a vine  disease.  The 
Chinese,  however,  have  made  extensive  plantings 
in  the  leeward  group  of  the  Society  Islands,  and 
the  output  and  trade  are  gradually  increasing. 
Exports  during  1919  amounted  to  65  short  tons, 
as  compared  with  35  the  year  before.  The 
freight  rate  to  San  Francisco  is  4 cents  a pound. 


GINGER  AND  PROHIBITION 


Removal  of  Sale  Limitation  Brings  Up 
Possibilities  That  Interest  the 
Association 


NOW  that  the  prohibition  enforcement  regu- 
lations permit  the  sale  of  more  than  two 
•ounces  of  double-strength  extract  of  ginger,  or 
Jamaica  ginger,  or  tincture  of  ginger,  to  a cus- 
tomer at  one  time,  the  Flavoring  Extract  Manu- 
facturers’ Association  is  taking  up  the  details  of 
•operation  with  its  members.  It  advises  that  all 
such  ginger  should  be  labeled  “ double  strength,” 
.and  goes  on : 

“We  also  warn  our  members  that  they  ought 
not  to  take  liberties  with  this  new  double-strength 
product.  If  it  happens  that  the  prohibition  offi- 
cials find  that  the  use  of  this  double-strength 
•ginger  extract  is  being  abused,  that  it  is  possible 
to  use  it  for  intoxicating  purposes  by  some  kind 
•of  manipulation,  and  that  it  is  actually  being  sold 
and  used  for  that  purpose,  we  feel  that  the  next 
step  the  prohibition  officials  will  take  will  be 
absolutely  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  any  kind  of 
ginger  except,  perhaps,  fluid  extract  of  ginger. 
If  that  should  happen,  we  should  then  have  lost 
•one  of  our  most  important  household  remedies, 
and  this  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  happen. 

“ We  secured  to  our  members  the  right  to  sell 
the  double-strength  ginger  product  after  hard 
work  and  the  most  careful  kind  of  handling  of 
the  subject.  We  feel  that  it  is  now  up  to  our 
members  so  to  use  the  new  product  as  to  preserve 
that  right.” 

MADAGASCAR  VANILLA  YIELD 
The  production  of  vanilla  in  Madagascar  and 
•dependencies  during  the  last  season  is  officially 
•estimated  to  have  been  1,330,000  pounds. 


AFTER  THE  PANELED  BOTTLE 
A campaign  against  the  passage  of  the  Haugen 
Slack-filled  Package  Bill,  under  consideration  in 


the  United  States  Senate,  is  being  pursued  by  the 
Flavoring  Extract  Manufacturers’  Association 
on  the  ground  that  “ it  is  the  avowed  purpose  of 
Dr.  Alsberg  [chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
Department  of  Agriculture]  and  those  who  will 
enforce  the  bill  to  put  the  paneled  bottle  out  of 
existence  so  far  as  the  sale  of  extracts  is  con- 
cerned.” 


EXTRACT  TRADE  NOTES 


The  ex-El  Co.,  to  manufacture  flavorings,  has 
been  incorporated  at  Wilmington,  Del.;  capital, 
$500,000. 

Felix  Cola  & Sonet,  manufacturers  of  raw  ma- 
terials for  perfumes,  have  opened  a branch  office 
at  262  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn. 

The  Antoine  Chiris  Co.,  New  York,  has  opened 
an  office  at  216  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco,  to  look 
after  the  distribution  of  its  essential  oils  and 
synthetic  aromatic  chemicals.  It  is  in  charge  of 
F.  R.  Chamberlain,  for  13  years  with  the  New 
York  office. 

Charles  V.  Sparhawk,  Inc.,  New  York,  has 
opened  a branch  office  at  58  St.  Xavier  St.,  Mon- 
treal, with  F.  J.  H.  Osborne  in  charge. 

The  Standard  Spice  Co.,  New  York,  has  in- 
corporated with  $10,000. 


Price’s  Vanilla 

You’re  building  a good  safe  foundation 
of  satisfaction  when  you  sell  Price’s 
Vanilla  to  your  customers.  Price’s  is 
the  old  standby,  the  chosen  favorite,  be- 
cause of  its  balanced  just-right  strength 
— neither  too  weak  nor  too  strong  — its 
rich  mellowness  and  its  absolute  purity. 

Dr.  Price’s  extracts  come  in  all  flavors. 

PRICE  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  CO. 

" Experts  in  Flavor”  In  business  67 years 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Look  for 
Price’s 
" Tropikid ” 
on  the 
label. 
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SEYMOUR  & PECK  WOODEN  SHIPPING  DRUMS 

Are  Standard  Containers  for 

! Coffee,  Sugar,  Spices  ^ ^ 

Cocoa,  Flour,  Candy,  Etc. 

Manufactured  by  ~ - ' j 

SEYMOUR  & PECK  COMPANY  ^ : -4 

New  York:  5001  Woolworth  Bldg.  Chicago:  917  W.20th  PI.  j 

45  years  of  continuous  service  to  the  coffee  trade 

Standard  Paper  Boxes 

for 

FOOD  PRODUCTS,  PROPRIETARY  MEDICINES,  Etc. 

We  specialise  in  High-Grade  Cartons  made  from  Patent  Coated  Board 
If  you  require  Quality  and  Dependable  Service,  send  your  specifications  to 

Standard  Paper  Company 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Board  Mill  Capacity,  100  tons  per  day — Box  Factory,  50  tons  per  day 


P R I VAT  E LABEL 

Coffees,  Teas,  Spices,  Extracts  and  Grocers’  Sundries 


We  are  equipped  to  roast,  blend  and  pack  coffee  under  private  label  in  any  type  of 
package. 

We  also  have  complete  facilities  for  packing  teas,  spices,  flavoring  extracts  and  grocers’ 
sundries.  Your  own  brand  or  ours. 

For  over  sixty  years  we  have  specialized  in  work  of  this  character.  Let  us  demonstrate 
our  ability  to  take  care  of  your  requirements.  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

DAVID  G.  EVANS  COFFEE  CO.  - - ST.  LOUIS 

Established  1858 


For  Better  Marking 

Cable  address:  Chasapur 

Use  the  Diagraph  Stencil  Cutting 

Machine  for  accurate,  legible  stencil 
addresses.  Shipped  anywhere  on 

ALEX.  H.  PURCELL  & CO. 

approval.  Send  for  free  Diagraph 
Shipping  Facts  book. 

Coffee  Brokers 

DIAGRAPH  STENCIL  MACHINE  CORP. 
V'; 1 Bp***  1619  So.  Kingshighway  Blvd.,St.  Louis,  Mo. 

28  Old  Slip,  New  York 

Branches  in  principal  cities. 

Exclusive  representatives  in  the  United  States 

for 

Maurice  Bloch,  Lepeltier  & Cia 

11 1 A w 2 13  A 1314 

a? ,s 1 J 1 All  MAIi  i 

of  Santos  and  Sao  Paulo 

Si-  YOUR  SHIPMENTS 

Will  be  pleased  to  send  samples  of  spot  coffees 
and  quotations  on  spots,  afloats  and  cost  and 
freight  shipments  from  the  source  upon  request. 
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| THE  COCOA  AND  CHOCOLATE  TRADE  | 

A department  devoted  to  the  interests  of  importers, 
manufacturers  and  distributers  of  Cocoa  and  Chocolate.  I 
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CACAO  FROM  WEST  AFRICA 


French  Colonies  Show  Increased  Produc- 
tion and  Shipment — Togo  Expected  to 
Gain  More  Under  Mandate 


rT',HE  former  German  colony  of  Togo  is 
A showing  great  promise  as  an  exporter  of 
cacao,  according  to  the  French  Commission  in 
the  United  States.  The  province  was  adminis- 
tered by  Great  Britain  till  last  October,  when  it 
was  taken  over  by  France  as  mandatory.  The 
commission  reports  that  in  1913  the  colony’s  ex- 
ports of  cacao  amounted  to  only  seven  tons;  but 
this  grew  to  1,569  tons  in  1917.  Figures  of  later 
periods  are  expected  to  show  greater  gains. 

Exports  of  cacao  from  Dahomey  amounted  to 
26  metric  tons  in  1919,  as  compared  with  7 tons 
in  1918. 

The  Ivory  Coast  exported  959  metric  tons  in 
1919,  420  in  1918,  and  317  in  1917.  Its  exports  of 
spices  in  1919  were  thirteen  metric  tons,  against 
4 in  1918.  Coffee  exports  were  110  metric  tons, 
compared  with  30  the  year  before.  France  re- 
ceived all  these  shipments. 


WHY  COCOA  PRICES  DECLINED 
The  trouble  with  cocoa  and  chocolate  today  is 
rather  underconsumption  than  overproduction, 
says  J.  E.  McGolrick,  a New  York  cocoa  broker. 
In  those  parts  of  the  world  where  a national 
appetite  already  exists  prices  of  cocoa  products 
have  been  advanced  to  a level  where  the  buyers 
rebelled  and  sales  during  recent  months  have 
fallen  away  off.  The  per  capita  consumption  is 
probably  less  instead  of  gradually  increasing, 
which  is  to  be  expected,  especially  here  in  the 
United  States,  in  the  face  of  prohibition.  Candies 


especially  are  entirely  too  expensive,  and  the 
high  , prices  asked  are  not  warranted  on  the 
basis  of  present  costs. 

Manufacturers  are  content  with  a fair  profit 
(if  any,  these  days),  and  the  jobbers  seem  to  have 
made  necessary  reductions;  but  the  retailer  has 
been  unwilling  to  sell  except  on  the  basis  of 
prices  prevailing  last  spring.  Until  retail  prices 
come  down  increased  demand  cannot  be  ex- 
pected. 


GOLD  COAST  CACAO  TRADE 


United  States  for  First  Time  Imports  More 
Than  England — American  Steamers 
Stimulate  Business 


By  W.  J.  Yerby 
Dakar,  Senegal 

rT"‘HE  shipment  of  176,176  tons  of  cacao,  valued 
at  $40,283,444,  in  1919,  constitutes  a record 
in  the  history  of  the  development  of  this  in- 
dustry in  the  Gold  Coast.  The  United  States 
for  the  first  time  received  a larger  quantity  than 
England.  The  largest  and  most  valuable  previous 
shipments  were  in  1917  and  1916.  As  compared 
with  1918  the  increase  in  quantity  was  109,833 
tons,  or  165  per  cent,  and  the  increase  in  value 
was  361  per  cent.  This  large  discrepancy  between 
quantity  and  value  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
average  value  of  a ton  of  cacao  shipped  in  1918 
was  about  i27,  while  in  1919  it  was  just  under 
£47.  The  latter  figure  would  have  been  even 
higher  had  not  large  quantities,  purchased  at 
very  low  prices,  remained  unshipped  at  the  end 
of  1918  and  thus  lowered  the  value  of  the  1919 
exports. 

England  took  increased  quantities  of  cacao,  but 
the  country  lost  ground  in  comparison  with  the 


PUREST  AND  BEST  BAKING  POWDERS 

Cream  of  Tartar  and  Pure  Phosphate 

Buyers  Private  Brands  at  Attractive  Prices 

Also  High  Grade  Cocoas  under  Private  Brands 

MANHATTAN  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  264  Spring  St.,  New  York 
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THE  UNIT 
SYSTEM 

The  machine  illus- 
trated is  our  Auto- 
matic Coffee  Scale 
with  self  feeding 
conveyor  for  cans, 
cartons,  etc. 

This  is  made  espe- 
cially to  connect  up 
with  carton  sealing, 
labelling,  wrapping 
and  vacuum  ma- 
chines. Made  in  all 
capacities  twenty  to 
sixty  packages  per 
minute. 

W rite  for  Prices 

HOEPNER  AUTOMATIC  SCALE  CO. 

1401-1405  W.  Jackson  Boulevard  Chicago,  111. 


Hooton’s  Cocoa  and  Chocolate 

Insures  Quick  Sales  and  Repeat  Orders 

AMERICAN  and  DUTCH  PROCESS  COCOA  POWDER 

Packed  in 

Barrels,  Half-Barrels,  Fifty  and  Twenty-five  Pound  Drums 
“MOGUL”  Brand  SWEETENED  COCOA 
Packed  in  y2  lb.  tins — ioo  lbs.  to  case. 

“HARVEST”  Brand  SWEETENED  COCOA 
Packed  in  i lb.  tins — ioo  lbs.  to  case. 

“HARVEST”  Brand  SWEET  CHOCOLATE  and  PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE 

Packed  in  y2  lb.  Cakes — ioo  lbs.  to  case. 

“HARVEST”  Brand  BREAKFAST  COCOA 
^Packed  in  y2  lb.  tins — ioo  lbs.  to  case. 

Samples  and  quotations  furnished  upon  request. 

HOOTON  COCOA  COMPANY 

NEWARK  NEW  JERSEY 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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United  States  and  France.  France  took  consider- 
ably more  ^cacao  than  in  1918. 

The  United  States  has  steadily  improved  its 
position  in  the  Gold  Coast  markets  from  1915, 
when  it  began  taking  large  quantities  of  cacao. 
In  1919,  as  in  1918,  it  took  more  cacao  than  Eng- 
land, and  its  improved  position  is  almost  entirely 
due  to  its  having  taken  69,000  tons,  valued  at 
£3,364,000.  The  advent  of  the  American  line  of 
steamers  trading  between  New  York  and  West 
Africa  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  this 
result. 


SINGAPORE  CACAO  EXPORTS 
The  exports  of  cacao  from  Singapore  to  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippines  during  1919 
amounted  to  3,797,709  pounds,  as  compared  with 
125,763  pounds  the  year  before. 


SEGGERMAN  BRANCH  IN  BOSTON 
Seggerman  Bros.,  cocoa  brokers  of  New  York, 
have  opened  a branch  at  131  State  St.,  Boston. 


COCOA  INDUSTRY  IN  CANADA 


and  Nova  Scotia  combined  for  $2,539,411,  or  49 
per  cent 

The  raw  materials  used  by  the  industry  in  1919 
and  their  cost  delivered  at  the  factory  were : 


Kinds  of  materials. 

Cocoa  beans  

Cocoa  butter 

Coconuts  

Milk  powder 

Glucose  

Sugar  

Flour  

Starch  

Cream  of  tartar  crystals .... 
Essences  and  essential  oils.  . 
All  other  materials 


Pounds. 

11,924,847 

4,008,195 

*1,695 

1,310,875 

504,379 

11,204,670 

662,840 

66,176 

12,340 

2,720 


Cost  value 
at  factory. 
$2,108,566 
1,616,545 
352 
420,331 
36,772 
1,110,595 
38,939 
6,122 
6,793 
9,576 
348,216 


Total  cost  of  materials $5,702,809 

The  various  products  of  the  industry  in  1919 
and  their  selling  value  at  the  factory  were : 


Selling  value 

Classes  of  products.  Pounds.  at  factory. 

Chocolate  22,312,363  $7,413,830' 

Cocoa  1,683,162  562,646 

Confectionery  5,049,900  1,649,789 

All  other  products 91,929 


Total  selling  value  of  products $9,718,185 

Ontario  leads  in  value  of  production  with  a 
total  of  $4,934,845;  Quebec  is  next  with  $4,575,- 
203,  and  Nova  Scotia  third  with  $208,137. 


* Number. 


Official  Report  of  Ten  Factories  Shows 
Total  Investment  of  $5,200,000  and 
Production  Worth  $10,000,000 

A PRELIMINARY  report  on  the  cocoa  and 
chocolate  industry  of  Canada  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1919  has  been  compiled  by  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  covering  the  operation  of 
ten  plants,  of  which  five  were  in  Ontario,  four 
in  Quebec,  and  one  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  total 
capital  invested  in  the  industry  was  $5,201,523, 
comprising  land,  buildings,  and  fixtures,  $1,240,- 
720;  machinery  and  tools,  $993,909;  materials  on 
hand,  stocks  in  process,  finished  products  on  hand, 
fuel  and  miscellaneous  supplies,  $1,760,762;  cash, 
trading  and  operating  accounts,  and  bills  receiv- 
able, $1,206,132.  Ontario  accounted  for  $2,662,112, 
or  51  per  cent  of  the  total  investment,  and  Quebec 


POOR  CACAO  CROP  IN  GUADELOUPE 
(Special  Correspondence) 
Guadeloupe,  F.  W.  I.,  Dec.  6,  1920— The  pres- 
ent cacao  crop  of  Guadeloupe  to  be  harvested  in_ 
January  is  reported  to  be  very  small,  only  half 
the  size  of  the  crops  of  the  past  year,  and  the 
present  world-wide  low  price  of  this  article  is 
producing  an  unfavorable  situation  here.  For 
instance,  the  local  quotation  for  cacao  (although 
there  is  none  being  sold  at  the  price)  is  1.5  francs 
a kilo  (13.1  cents  a pound  at  normal  exchange),, 
as  against  7 francs  a kilo  (61  cents  a pound),  the 
quotation  that  prevailed  up  until  a short  time  ago_ 
The  planters  are  unable  to  maintain  the  wages 
that  have  been  paid  labor,  and  the  retail  shops 
are  already  visibly  affected  by  the  situation  — 
J.  S.  C. 


JOHN  CLARKE  & CO. 

BROKERS  IN 

COCOA  BEANS 

135  FRONT  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Special  sampling  and  shipping  facilities,  insuring  good  service  in  qualities  and 
deliveries.  Regular  Weekly  Market  Reports  mailed  on  application 
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KNOWN  HIGH  QUALITY 

The  reputation  of 

Baker’s  Cocoa 
and  Chocolate 

t preparations  for 
flavor,  purity  and 
excellence  is  such 
that  they  are  the 
favorites  with 
consumers  and 
pat.  off.  are  easily  sold. 

WALTER  BAKER  & CO.,  Ltd. 

Established  1780  Dorchester,  Mass. 


! m COCOA 

IN  BARRELS  AND  DRUMS 

Also  packed  in  tins  under  your 

Private  Label 

We  make  American  and  Dutch 
Process  Cocoa 

Write  for  our  Latest  Price  List 
State  Style  of  Packing  and 
Quantity  Required  Annually. 

Tell  us  where  you  saw  this 
Advertisement. 


AMBROSIA  CHOCOLATE  CO. 

331-333-335  FIFTH  AVE. 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  CHOCOLATE  AND  COCOA 
MANUFACTURERS 

**»*»%« 


uiiimuniiimiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiuuiiuiiiuuiiiiuiimiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiuiuiiiiiimiiiiuiuiiiiiuii 

An  economic  lesson  devel - 
oped  by  the  War  is  cocoa 
packed  in  cartons;  will 
keep  equally  as  good  as  tin 
— and  cheaper. 


iimiuiiimiiiiiimiiiiiimiimiiiiiiiiiiiii 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

W.  H.  BAKER,  Inc. 

RED  HOOK  WINCHESTER 

NEW  YORK  VA. 

■ ■■■  ■ - 
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FOR  BETTER  DELIVERY  METHODS 

*1  A department  for  discussion  of  delivery  problems,  designed  to 
be  of  real  help  to  present  and  prospective  users  of  motor  trucks 


AFTER  THIEVING  TRUCKMEN 


Making  Truck  Proprietors  Responsible  Is 
Suggested  by  Illinois  Wholesale  Gro- 
cers as  Means  of  Stopping  Thefts 

* I * HE  requirement  that  truck  companies  be  held 
*■  responsible  for  their  drivers  is  suggested  by 
the  Illinois  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  as  a 
means  of  safeguarding  merchants  against  loss 
through  corrupt  employees  of  delivery  companies. 
It  is  held  that  express  and  railroad  companies  are 
fully  responsible  for  losses  after  bill  of  lading 
or  receipt  has  been  given,  and  motor-trucking 
has  reached  a position  of  such  'importance  that  it 
should  be  equally  liable. 

The  letter  sent  by  the  association  to  its  mem- 
bers urging  them  to  insist  upon  this  protection 
reads  as  follows : 

“ The  growth  of  truck  lines  and  automobile 
delivery  to  retail  merchants  in  towns  adjacent  to 
jobbing  centers  is  a natural  one  following  the 
opening  of  state  highways,  concrete  and  other 
hard  roads.  Truck  lines  have  been  formed,  in- 
dividuals own  and  operate  a single  truck,  and 
farmers  after  delivering  a load  of  produce,  live- 
stock, etc.,  carry  back  to  the  crossroads  or  small 
town  merchant  a load  of  merchandise  that  offers 
at  least  part  compensation  for  the  expense  of  the 
return  trip.  Some  of  our  members  may  not  have 
had  many  goods  delivered  in  this  manner  as  yet, 
and  our  anxiety  may  seem  a little  ahead  of  the 
times,  but  transportation  by  truck  is  growing 
and  will  grow  every  year. 

“ We  take  a bill  of  lading  from  the  railroads 
and  electric  lines,  and  our  responsibility  ceases 
if  the  goods  are  not  sold  delivered;  but  there  are 
many  ways  for  disputes  to  arise  if  losses  occur 
through  this  newer  method  of  transportation. 
Automobile  crimes  are  unfortunately  too  com- 
mon a thing  nowadays,  and  there  are  crooks  using 
motor  cars  in  all  kinds  of  ways  to  aid  their 
schemes.  The  drivers  of  these  trucks  may  call 
at  your  warehouse  and  claim  to  have  authority 
to  haul  a retailer’s  order,  a holdup  in  transit  may 
be  framed  (or  occur  to  any  legitimate  carrier), 
or  the  drivers  for  truck-line  companies  may  be 
working  with  persons  who  are  operating  a sys- 
tem to  dispose  of  stolen  merchandise. 

“ There  are  legitimate  ways  of  suffering  loss 
such  as  cases  dropping  off  the  truck,  delivery  in 
a broken  or  frozen  condition,  and  many  others 
whereby  there  is  no  chance  for  protection  if  the 
truck  line  is  not  financially  sound  and  responsible, 


and  not  then  unless  you  have  written  authority 
from  the  merchant  releasing  you  when  you  make 
delivery  at  your  store  door.  Who  would  lose  in 
a dispute  with  a good  customer  over  losses  when 
delivery  was  not  authorized? 

“ Therefore,  it  seems  that  the  best  thing  to  do 
would  be  to  have  some  regular  procedure  to  fol- 
low and  not  deviate  from  it.  We  recommend 
something  similar  to  the  following  unless  you  re- 
quire a written  order  each  time  from  the  mer- 
chant, in  which  case  a slight  change  in  this  form 
would  suffice : 

“ ‘ John  Jones,  of  Illinois,  does  hereby 

authorize  to  deliver  all  merchandise  con- 

signed to  him  to  Bill  Smith,  who  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  sign  and  receipt  for  such  merchandise.  It 
is  understood  and  agreed  that  all  responsibility 

on  the  part  of  ceases  on  delivery  of  said 

merchandise  to  Bill  Smith  at , Illinois,  and 

that  John  Jones  assumes  all  further  risk  of 

handling,  being  hereby  released  from  such 

further  risk  or  responsibility. 

“ ‘(Signed)  John  Jones/  " 


FUTURE  OF  THE  TRUCK 


Short-Haul  Bugaboo  of  Railroads  Believed 
Overcome  by  Motors  with  Cheaper 
Ton-Mile  Cost 


I S it  possible  that  the  motor  truck  will  prove  a 

decisive  factor  in  counteracting  the  modern 
tendency  to  overconcentration — overconcentration 
of  population  in  cities  and  on  farms  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  railways?  says  the  New  York 
Times , analyzing  an  article  by  Jesse  C.  Vincent. 

The  short  haul  has  for  decades  been  the  bug- 
bear of  the  railways,  which  have  done  their  best 
to  discourage  it.  On  the  lines  centering  in  Bos- 
ton, for  example,  the  tariff  on  distances  of  five 
miles  amounts  to  $3.90  a ton  and  steadily 
diminishes  until  at  200  miles  it  is  14  cents,  and 
at  300  miles  only  9 cents.  This  is  the  great  op- 
portunity of  motor  transportation,  an  opportunity 
which  the  railways  themselves  welcome. 

For  the  one-and-one-half-ton  truck  the  cost 
per  ton-mile  is  16  cents,  for  the  two-ton  truck  it 
is  13  cents,  and  the  reduction  continues  steadily 
to  7j4  cents  for  the  six-ton  truck.  The  truck- 
ing cost  for  the  first  five  miles  thus  ranges  from 
80  cents  down  to  3 cents,  as  against  $3.90  by 
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WHERE  THE  BUYER  BENEFITS 

How  More  Favorable  Buying  Conditions  Are  Being  Created  by  Advertising  in  This 

Paper  at  This  Time 

Through  regular  advertising,  sellers  are  making  buying  opportunities,  instantly  available.  By 

publicly  committing  them- 
selves in  their  advertising, 
they  are  giving  you  a strong 
assurance  of  faithful  per- 
formance. 

Advertisers  are  cutting 
sales  costs  through  the  use 
of  advertising  as  a SALES 
MACHINE  just  as  they 
reduce  production  costs  by 
improved  machinery 
methods. 

This  means  ability  to  make 
LOWER  PRICES  to  you 

Advertising  in  a buyer’s 
own  paper  caters  to  his  con- 
venience ; it  saves  the  buy- 
er’s time;  it  helps  the  buyer 
weigh  and  balance  rival 
claims ; when  the  salesman 
calls,  it  saves  the  time  of 
both  buyer  and  salesman  by 
providing  the  foundation 
for  intelligent  judgment. 

None  but  good  concerns 
are  admitted  to  the  ad- 
vertising pages  of  members 
of  The  Associated  Business 
Papers,  Inc. 

The  seller  who  is  building 
reputation  through  advertis- 
ing will  jealously  guard 
that  reputation  in  every 
transaction,  beginning  with 
the  merit  of  the  mer- 
chandise. 

Advertising  indicates 
progressiveness,  not  alone 
in  selling,  but  throughout 
the  entire  business. 

By  advertising,  the  seller 
is  publicly  displaying  his 
ability  and  desire  to  serve 
you,  instead  of  silently  re- 
lying upon  the  necessity  of 
the  buyer  to  produce  orders. 


You  are  invited  to  consult  us  Welding  Engineer 
freely  about  Business  Papers  Woodworker 

or  Business  Paper  Advertising  

THE  ASSOCIATED  BUSINESS  PAPERS,  Tnc. 

JESSE  H.  NEAL,  Executive  Secretary 

HEADQUARTERS:  220  West  42nd  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS 

Each  has  subscribed  to  and  is 
maintaining  the  highest  standards 
of  practice  in  their  editorial  and 
advertising  service. 

Advertising  and  Selling 

American  Architect 

American  Blacksmith 

American  Exporter 

American  Funeral  Director 

American  Hatter 

American  Machinist 

American  Paint  Journal 

American  Paint  and  Oil  Dealer 

American  Printer 

American  School  Board  Journal 

Architectural  Record 

Automobile  Dealer  and  Repairer 

Automobile  Journal 

Automotive  Industries 

Bakers  Weekly 

Boiler  Maker 

Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder 

Brick  and  Clay  Record 

Buildings  and  Building  Management 

Building  Supply  News 

Bulletin  of  Pharmacy 

Canadian  Grocer 

Canadian  Railway  & Marine  World 
Candy  and  Ice  Cream 
Chemical  & Metallurgical  Engineer- 
ing 

Clothier  and  Furnisher 
Coal  Age 

Coal  Trade  Journal 

Concrete 

Cotton 

Daily  Metal  Trade 
Distribution  and  Warehousing 
Domestic  Engineering 
Dry  Goods  Economist 
Drygoodsman 
Dry  Goods  Reporter 
Electric  Railway  Journal 
Electrical  Merchandising 
Electrical  Record 
Electrical  World 
Embalmers’  Monthly 
Engineering  and  Contracting 
Engineering  and  Mining  Journal 
Engineering  'News-Record 

Factory 

Farm  Implement  News 
Farm  Machinery — Farm  Power 
Fire  and  Water  Engineering 
Foundry  (The) 

Furniture  Journal 

Furniture  Manufacturer  and  Artisan 
Furniture  Merchants’  Trade  Journal 

Gas  Age 
Gas  Record 

Grand  Rapids  Furniture  Record 

Haberdasher 

Hardware  Age 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS 

( Continued ) 

Heating  and  Ventilating  Magazine 

Hide  and  Leather 

Hospital  Management 

Hotel  Monthly 

Illustrated  Milliner 

Implement  and  Tractor  Age 

Implement  & Tractor  Age  Journal 

Industrial  Arts  Magazine 

Inland  Printer 

Iron  Age 

Iron  Trade  Review 
Lumber 

Lumber  Trade  Journal 
Lumber  World  Review 
Manufacturers’  Record 
Manufacturing  Jeweler 
Marine  Engineering 
Marine  Review 
Millinery  Trade  Review 
Mill  Supplies 

Mining  and  Scientific  Press 
Modern  Hospital 
Motor  Age 

Motorcycle  and'  Bicycle  Illustrated 

Motor  Truck 

Motor  World 

National  Builder 

National  Druggist 

National  Petroleum  News 

Nautical  Gazette 

Northwest  Commercial  Bulletin 

Northwestern  Druggist 

Nugent’s,  The  Garment  Weekly 

Oil  News 

Oil  Trade  Journal 

Plumber  and  Steam  Fitter 

Power 

Power  Boating 
Power  Farming  Dealer 
Power  Plant  Engineering 
Price  Current — Grain  Reporter 
Printers’  Ink 
Railway  Age 

Railway  Electrical  Engineer 
Railway  Maintenance  Engineer 
Railway  Mechanical  Engineer 
Railway  Signal  Engineer 
Retail  Lumberman 
Rubber  Age  and  Tire  News 

Shoe  Findings 
Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter 
Shoe  Retailer 
Southern  Engineer 
Southern  Hardware  & Implement 
Journal 

Sporting  Goods  Dealer 
Starchroom  Laundry  Journal 
TEA  AND  COFFEE  TRADE 
JOURNAL 
Textile  World  Journal 
Welding  Engineer 
Woodworker 
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rail.  The  radius  at  which  the  trucks  can  com- 
pete with  the  railways  ranges  from  180  miles  for 
the  one-and-one-half-ton  truck  up  to  360  miles  for 
the  six-ton  truck.  In  this  calculation  are  in- 
cluded all  charges  for  labor  and  depreciation. 
Figures  compiled  by  the  Post  Office  Department 
for  service  about  Washington  show  savings  as 
great  or  greater.  In  England  Sir  Thomas  Lip- 
ton  lately  testified  before  a Parliamentary  com- 
mittee that,  even  at  the  present  cost  of  gasoline, 
which  there  exceeds  $1  a gallon,  he  can  run 
trucks  profitably  for  hauls  up  to  200  miles. 

The  key  to  the  future  of  the  motor  truck  lies 
in  the  problem  of  roads.  There  are  only  700,000 
such  vehicles  at  present  in  use  in  the  entire  United 
States;  but  any  dweller  upon  any  one  of  our 
many  state  roads  will  with  difficulty  be  con- 
vinced that  they  do  not  all  run  past  his  gate. 
So  great  is  the  damage  to  the  roadbed  that  many 
states  have  passed  or  are  passing  laws  to  re- 
strict narrowly  the  size  of  trucks.  Not  so  long 
ago  there  were  laws  placing  impossible  re- 
strictions upon  the  speed  of  automobiles.  The 
eventual  solution  was  found  in  compromise,  and 
that  doubtless  will  be  the  case  with  the  truck. 
It  seems  pretty  clearly  indicated,  however,  that 
we  should  begin  without  delay  to  build  deeper 
and  solider  roadbeds. 


NEW  FOUR-WHEEL  TRAILER 


Warner  Mfg.  Co.  Will  Turn  Out  New  Truck 
Auxiliary  Running  Up  to  Five 
Tons’  Capacity 

Hr  HE  Warner  Manufacturing  Co.  has  com- 
* pleted  arrangements  to  produce  a new  type  of 
heavy-duty  four-wheel  truck  trailer  of  one,  two, 
three,  and  five  tons’  capacity,  which  has  been 
experimented  with  for  the  last  two  years. 

One  of  the  greatest  objections  to  the  use  of 
four-wheel  trailers  has  been  that  they  did  not 


properly  track  with  the  trucks  under  all  condi- 
tions. This  problem  has  been  solved  by  a steer- 
ing arrangement  with  a long,  leverage  of  the 
steering  arm,  which  guarantees  complete  con- 
trol of  the  mechanism,  eliminating  any  possibility 
of  deviation  from  the  path  of  the  truck. 

The  old  four-wheel  trailers  were  hard  to  oper- 
ate in  places  difficult  of  access  and  hard  to  steer 
when  backing  up.  By  a radical  departure  the 
Warner  company  is  providing  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  steering  arrangement  to  the  draw- 
bar when  the  trailer  moves  forward,  and  with 
the  axle,  in  a locked  central  position,  when  back- 
ing up;  eliminating  the  possibility  of  knifing  the 
drawbar  when  the  trailer  gets  into  a cramped 
position  in  backing  up  and  the  damage  usually 
caused  in  such  an  emergency. 

In  extreme  cases,  as  when  the  trailer  must  be 
around  a post,  both  sets  of  wheels  may  be  ar- 
ranged at  any  angle.  It  is  indeed  possible  to 
operate  the  trailer  in  places  too  difficult  for 
trucks. 

By  attaching  or  detaching  the  steering  arrange- 
ment at  will,  to  or  from  either  the  drawbar  or 
the  axle,  an  unusual  flexibility  of  operation  has 
been  provided.  The  method  is  extremely  simple 
and  fool-proof,  as  the  principle  of  universal  • ball 
and  socket  joint  is  maintained  even  in  this  de- 
tail. 

In  designig  this  improvement  the  company  has 
kept  in  mind  the  desirability  of  changing  old 
models  into  the  new  by  furnishing  the  necessary 
parts  at  reasonable  prices,  which  can  be  built  by 
any  fair  mechanic. 


RECORD  OF  A BIG  TRUCK 
A motor  truck  owned  by  Theodore  F.  Baxter, 
Detroit,  is  reported  to  have  traveled  16,565  miles 
with  an  average  consumption  of  17  to  20  gallons 
of  gasolene  and  2 y2  to  3 gallons  of  oil  to  100 
miles.  This  was  over  all  kinds  of  average  roads, 
with  loads  of  7 to  8 tons. 


The  New  Warner  Heavy-Duty  Four-Wheel  Truck  Trailer 
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Bell  Aluminum  Percolators 


BELL 

U.  S.  A. 

PURE 


We  are  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Aluminum  Percolators  in  America  and 
can  furnish  attractive  designs  as  shown  above  in  2 or  3 quart  capacities. 

Bell  Aluminum  Percolators  are  stamped  from  pure  hard  sheet  aluminum  and  will  not 
chip  or  rust.  Other  distinctive  features  are: 


1.  The  swell  at  the  bottom  allows  more  heating 
surface  than  the  ordinary  straight  side  per- 
colator and  therefore  delicious  beverages  can 
be  prepared  in  less  time. 

2.  The  aluminum  arm  at  the  bottom  of  the 
handle  is  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  the 
handle  from  burning  off. 

3.  Specially  designed  spout  prevents  overflowing 
of  the  liquid  when  being  poured  rapidly,  thus 
making  accurate  pouring  easy. 


4.  The  special  aluminum  bracket  to  which  the 
upper  arm  of  the  handle  is  attached  is  so 
formed  as  to  hold  stationary  the  nut  of  the 
handle  bolt,  thus  making  the  handle  adjust- 
able with  a screwdriver  if  through  heavy  ser- 
vice it  becomes  loose.  It  also  makes  the 
handle  detachable. 

5.  Its  attractiveness,  which  is  only  exceeded  by 
its  high  quality. 


Prompt  shipments  on  this  item 

Write  us  or  our  nearest  branch  office  for  prices  and  samples 


THE  ENTERPRISE  ALUMINUM  CO.  Massillon,  Ohio 

Branches  at 

200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  530-540  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Other  High  Grade  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensils  of  Practical  and  Pleasing  Shapes 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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TIPS  FOR  SPECIALTY  USERS 


Peculiar  and  Profitable  Uses  of  New  Form 
of  Advertising  Discussed  by 
an  Expert 

By  G.  D.  Mathews 
New  York 

A N analysis  of  every  advertising  and  sales 
**>  campaign  will  disclose  rough  or  difficult  spots 
that  should  be  taken  care  of,  special  jobs  that 
cannot  very  well  be  handled  by  the  regular  in- 
struments of  publicity.  This  is  work  for  the 
specialty. 

For  example,  a dealer  is  giving  a special  week 
to  the  product  of  a manufacturer.  How  can  that 
manufacturer  insure  a profitable  attendance  at  the 
demonstrations?  Salesmen  are  being  placed  in 
new  territory.  How  can  easy  and  favorable  in- 
terviews be  secured  for  them?  A retailer  is  push- 
ing some  article  in  the  face  of  similar  efforts  on 
the  part  of  a competitor.  How  can  he  add  to  his 
offer  that  margin  of  effectiveness  necessary  to 
draw  the  crowd  across  the  street  and  through  his 
doors?  These  special  tasks  are  the  work  of  the 
specialty;  supplementary  to  the  main  campaign, 
but  mighty  important,  just  the  same.  If  you  have 
some  special,  definite  advertising  problem,  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  your  solution  lies  in  an 
advertising  specialty. 

Let  us  start  with  the  manufacturer.  He  has 
several  ever-present  uses  for  the  specialty.  In 
the  first  place,  he  wants  to  put  some  concrete, 
definite  evidence  of  cooperation  into  the  hands 
of  his  dealers.  He  wants  really  to  help  in  the 
work  of  moving  his  goods  off  the  dealer’s  shelves. 
He  finds  that  the  advertising  specialty,  carrying 
their  combined  advertising  and  distributed 
through  the  dealer,  creates  the  demand. 

For  the  manufacturer  the  cost  is  often  abso- 
lutely nothing.  The  dealer  pays  the  bill;  and 
yet  the  dealer  is  more  than  satisfied  because  he 
obtains  the  specialty  on  the  manufacturer’s  large 
order  much  more  cheaply  than  he  could  by  him- 
self. Moreover,  he  appreciates  this  cooperation 
because  it  is  local,  he  can  measure  it  more  ac- 
curately, and  he  himself  has  an  active  part  in  its 
distribution.  For  the  manufacturer  and  whole- 


saler this  is  a combination  of  consumer,  adver- 
tising, and  dealer  help  that  delivers  almost  un- 
believable satisfaction  all  down  the  line. 

Sometimes  the  cost  isv  split  fifty-fifty  between 
manufacturer  and  dealer.  Sometimes  the  cost 
is  entirely  paid  by  the  manufacturer  and  some- 
times by  the  dealer.  The  dealer  is  enlisted  in 
different  ways,  by  placing  samples  of  the  special- 
ties with  salesmen,  by  circularizing,  or  by  tak- 
ing the  orders  at  a dealers’  convention. 

Another  use  for  the  manufacturer  is  in  the 
marketing  of  a new  product.  Specialties  featur- 
ing the  new  product  are  packed  with  the  staple 
goods,  and  so  open  a short  cut  to  the  market 
already  existing.  Several  large  packers  of  the 
country,  among  the  big  specialty  users,  find  a 
place  for  thousands  of  specialties  this  way  each 
year. 

Mailing  lists  have  been  secured  and  lists  have 
been  cultivated  with  the  specialty.  To  secure  the 
list  the  specialty  is  exchanged  for  the  name  and 
address  of  the  recipient.  This  distribution  and 
registration  may  take  place  at  a convention,  dem- 
onstration, in  a store,  or  any  place  where  the 
crowd  is  made  up  of  desirable  prospects. 

The  offer  of  a specialty  will  often  increase  the 
number  of  inquiries  to  an  advertisement.  This 
should  be  handled  carefully,  however,  to  over- 
come proscrastination  in  an  interested  prospect 
or  something  of  that  special  nature ; for  by  play- 
ing up  the  free  gift  the  number  of  inquiries  may 
be  increased  at  the  expense  of  quality  and  de- 
velopment suffer  because  of  it. 

The  wholesaler  or  jobber  also  finds  that  a use- 
ful little  store  or  personal  specialty  will  more 
than  replace  his  advance  cards  for  salesmen. 

The  retailer  also  ranks  high  among  successful 
specialty  users.  The  Wednesday  or  Saturday  sale 
is  insured  a successful  crowd  if  a postcard  mailed 


POLISHES  ANY  METAL 
OR  GLASS  SURFACE 

Write  today  for  our  Special  Offer 
to  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade 

ECLIPSE  MFG.  COMPANY 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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A Good  Chinaware  Premium 
will  lead  the  housewife 
to  ask  for  your  brand  of  coffee. 

PURITAN  CHINAWARE 

is  manufactured  in 

The  World’s  Most  Modern  Pottery 

insuring 

Quality  merchandise 

Prices  within  your  reach 

Delivery  on  short  notice 
Write  us  for  samples  and  the  newest  plan 

THE  LIMOGES  CHINA  COMPANY 

W.  I.  GAHRIS,  Pres. 

SEBRING  - OHIO 


A PREMIUM 

Dear  to  the  Heart  of  the  Housewife 


Combination  Percolator  and  Teapot  Is  orna- 
mental panelled  design.  Two  quart,  nine  cup 
capacity.  Perfect  in  operation  and  workman- 
ship. Pure  aluminum,  heavy  gauge,  with  strong 
effective  percolating  device.  Designed  for  trade 
promotion  in  connection  with  high  grade  teas 
and  coffees.  Samples  submitted  for  the  ap- 
proval of  any  rated  concern. 

ALUMINUM  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT  “A”  LaGrange,  Illinois 


OVER  THIRTY  YEARS  AGO 

we  began  originating  special  advertis- 
ing plans  for  the  TEA  & COFFEE 
TRADE  and  we  have  kept  everlasting- 
ly at  it. 

TODAY  we  offer  one  of  the  most 
attractive  low  priced  plans  ever  con- 
ceived. 

A SUCCESSFUL  PLAN  being  used 
by  SUCCESSFUL  DEALERS. 

Chinaware  as  an  advertising  Medium 
will  bring  greater  results  today  than 
ever  before. 

Write  today  for  full  particulars 
PROMPT  DELIVERIES 

THE  SEBRING  POTTERY  CO. 

Est.  1887 

Charles  L.  Sebring,  Pres.  Sebring,  Ohio 
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three  days  previously  announces  the  distribution 
of  a handy  and  highly  useful  household  device 
to  all  customers  on  that  day.  The  cards,  when 
returned,  serve  to  check  not  only  the  results  of 
the  specialty,  but  also  the  quality  of  the  list 
used. 

The  specialty  used  as  a premium  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  effective  made  by  the  retailer. 
The  gift  of  a valuable  specialty  with  the  pur- 
chase of  a certain  amount  will  increase  the  total 
sales  to  any"  given  number  of  customers,  and  will 
go  on  for  months  after  the  distribution  accumu- 
lating good  will  and  planting  suggestion  for  the 
advertiser.  Here,  in  fact,  is  possibly  the  greatest 
value  of  the  printed  specialty,  securing  valuable 
and  permanent  space  in  the  home,  office,  or  store. 

The  man  who  says  that  after  a time  the  ad- 
vertisement isn’t  read  certainly  underrates  the 
psychology  of  suggestion.  The  advertisement 
soon  becomes  familiar  and  can  be  read  at  a 
glance,  but  the  suggestion  is  always  there,  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  subconscious  only  makes  it 
the  more  powerful,  for  it  doesn’t  encounter  the 
mental  opposition  and  resistance  we  all  put  up 
when  consciously  reading  advertising  copy.  This 
principle  is  well  understood  by  Tiffany  and  the 
makers  of  Cream  of  Wheat,  who  rely  almost 
solely  upon  the  power  of  repetition,  use  but  little 
copy  at  a time  and  change  it  rarely. 


THE  HOME-DRIP  PREMIUM 
An  active  campaign  is  being  made  by  W.  H. 
Bruning,  Evansville,  Ind.,  to  get  his  new  home-drip 
coffee  pot  (described  in  The  Tea  and  Coffee 
Trade  Journal  last  month)  into  the  hands  of 
actual  users.  He  is  devoting  special  attention  to 
his  premium  plan,  which  is  that  of  giving  ex- 
clusive territorial  selling  rights  to  roasters  or 
packers  that  will  make  annual  advance  payment 
of  50  cents  apiece  for  two  of  the  pots  for  every 
1,000  population  of  the  district,  which  will  be 
deducted  from  the  purchase  price  as  the  pots  are 
ordered.  Failure  to  buy  the  required  number  of 
pots  forfeits  what  advance  payments  may  be 
left  in  the  manufacturer’s  hands,  and  excess 
orders  carry  a credit  against  advance  payments 
for  the  following  year. 


A NEW  PREMIUM  CLEANER 
Landers,  Frary  & Clark,  New  Britain,  Conn., 
have  just  issued  an  unusually  attractive  brochure 
in  colors  containing  suggestions  for  advertising 
the  Universal  vacuum  household  cleaner,  whict 
is  deemed  of  much  practical  value  to  merchants 
selling  it.  It  is  called  “ Ad  Aids  for  Universa 
Dealers,”  and  has  been  greeted  with  many  lauda- 
tory comments.  Much  interest  has  been  aroused 
in  the  proposal  that  this  cleaning  machine  be  ex 
ploited  by  dealers  as  a premium. 


STIMULATE  A SULLEN  MARKET  WITH  A 
PREMIUM  THAT  HAS  MADE  GOOD 


The  choice  of  the  right  premium  is  a matter  for  the 
exercise  of  the  best  judgment.  The  premium  repre- 
sents the  house  just  as  truly  as  the  product  of  the 
house. 

“ Swissalu  ” Aluminum  utensils  please.  They  are 
beautifully  finished,  bright  as  silver  on  the  outside, 
and  with  a sunburst  finish  on  the  inside. 

AND  THE  PLEASURE  IS  PERMANENT. 
May  we  furnish  particulars? 

The  GEO.  H.  BOWMAN  CO. 

Manufacturers 

224-228  Euclid  Ave.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


No.  4125 

Coffee 

Percolator 

Welded 

Spout 

Ebonized 

Wood 

Handle 

A Good- 
Looking 
Utensil 

Not 

Expensive 

Either 
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WATCHES 


Desirable 

Premiums 


$1.25 

to  $20.00 

each 


Send  for 
samples 


LEON  HIRSCH,  Inc. 


27  and  39  MAIDEN  LANE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Premium  users  are  more 
and  more  appreciating  the 
long  life  value  of  China- 
ware  as  premiums. 

And  each  year  sees  more 
Saxon  Chlnaware  used  for 
that  purpose.  Because 
Saxon  China  is  extra  good 
quality,  beautifully  designed 
and  attractively  decorated. 
A wide  variety  of  designs 
to  choose  from. 

Write  for  the 
Saxon  proposition. 

THE  SAXON  CHINA  CO. 

302  Baugh  St.,  Sebrlng,  Ohio. 


ALUMINUM  UTENSILS  FOR 
PREMIUMS 


OUR  3 PIECE  COMBINATION 
COOKER 

Made  in  1,  2 and  3 Qt.  Sizes 

Write  us  about  your  requirements. 
A beautiful  celluloid  5 in.  pocket  rule  is 
yours  for  the  asking. 

STERLING  ALUMINUM  CO. 

Manufacturer  of  Aluminum 
Kitchen  Utensils 

ERIE,  PA. 
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CJ  A department  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  problems  which  vex  retailers; 
telling  how  to  arrange,  display  and  sell  goods;  how  to  systematize;  how  to 
advertise;  how  to  obtain  the  maximum  efficiency  in  the  grocery  business. 
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HOW  TO  WEATHER  THE  STORM 


Retail  Grocer  Advised  to  Watch  Credits, 
Buy  Carefully,  Study  His  Customers, 
and  Pay  Attention  to  Displays 


r\URING  this  uncertain  period  of  business  re- 
adjustment  every  commercial  leader  is  advis- 
ing caution  and  conservatism  in  management  and 
the  formation  of  plans.  If  this  advice  is  fol- 
lowed, the  retailer  has  every  probability  of  solving 
his  problems.  On  this  subject  the  Business  Build- 
ing Bulletin  issued  by  Armour  & Company  has 
the  following : 

“We  are  passing  through  a period  of  readjust- 
ment to  new  price  levels.  When  this  has  been 
accomplished,  business  will  be  on  a firmer  foot- 
ing than  for  months  in  the  past. 

“ When  prices  drop,  any  goods  in  stock  are 
thereby  reduced.  To  show  a profit  during  a 
period  of  price  reductions  calls  for  most  careful 
management. 

“ It  is  a time  to  watch  credits  closely.  Collec- 
tions should  be  prompt.  Customers  are  likely  to 
be  slow  in  payment  of  old  debts.  The  possibility 
of  unemployment  may  aggravate  the  situation  and 
make  collections  doubly  hard.  The  retailer  should 
meet  his  own  obligations  promptly,  and  thus  guard 
his  credit  standing  with  his  bank  and  with  the 
firms  from  which  he  buys.  Taking  advantage  of 
evei^  possible  discount  will  help  make  profits 
during  the  period  of  liquidation.  Operating  costs 
must  be  cut  to  the  bone  and  all  unnecessary  ex- 
pense done  away  with. 

“ Particularly  should  the  retailer  buy  carefully, 
watching  market  prices  closely  and  keeping  his 
stock  as  low  as  he  can  without  lowering  his 
standard  of  service. 

“ In  these  times  a merchant  cannot  afford  to 
be  burdened  with  slow-moving  stocks.  He  should 
pin  his  faith  to  well-known  brands  that  are 
nationally  advertised.  Such  goods  fluctuate  least 
in  value  and  are  the  most  rapid  sellers.  But  he 
should  buy  even  that  kind  only  in  quantities  that 
are  necessary  to  meet  current  demands,  making 
it  a rule  to  buy  often  rather  than  in  large  volume. 

“ Creative  salesmanship  consists  of  four  cardinal 
principles,  which  are : Recognizing  the  Buyer’s 
Sense  of  Self-Interest;  Knowing  the  Qualities 
and  Uses  of  the  Goods  Offered;  Telling  About 
.What  Is  Offered;  Showing  What  Is  Offered. 

“ The  first  business  of  a merchant  is  to  study 
and  understand  the  buyer’s  self-interest.  He 
must  ask  himself  what  kind  of  goods  his  buyers 
like  best  and  why;  what  additional  goods  he 


could  add  to  his  line  that  might  please  them.  The 
merchant  must  always  be  thinking  about  his 
store  from  the  viewpoint  of  his  customer. 

“ Knowledge  of  merchandising  is  one  of  the 
most  important  essentials  of  salesmanship.  When 
a buyer  is  trying  to  make  up  her  mind,  just  a 
word  of  information  about  the  quality  of  the 
article  in  question,  or  its  uses,  will  usually  swing 
a sale.  It  is  equally  essential  for  a merchant  to 
know  his  customers.  Business  is  largely  a matter 
of  friendship  cultivated  by  taking  an  interest  in 
the  buyer’s  personal  needs  and  preferences.  A 
merchant  who  takes  pains  to  become  acquainted 
with  his  customers,  instead  of  treating  them  all 
as  strangers,  is  on  the  surest  road  to  success. 

“ The  third  principle  of  creative  salesmanship 
is  that  of  telling  about  what  is  offered.  Telling 
does  not  have  to  be  done  all  by  word  of  mouth. 
Good  displays  in  the  window  do  some  powerful 
telling.  They  bring  the  customer  into  contact 
with  what  the  merchant  has  to  offer. 

“ Once  buyers  are  inside  the  store,  they  must 
not  only  be  told  about  merchandise,  they  must 
be  shown.  They  are  governed  to  a large  degree 
by  what  they  see.  Beyond  what*  the  buyer  has 
in  mind  to  buy  anyway,  whatever  else  she  pur- 
chases is  almost  sure  to  be  something  that  is  on 
display. 

“ The  popular  store  of  today  is  the  one  that 
has  an  abundance  of  displays  and  food  demon- 
strations. It  tempts  the  physical  senses,  making 
its  wares  look  good,  smell  good,  and  taste  good.” 


NO  PREWAR  RATE  NOW 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Grocers  Should  Re- 
sume Regular  Buying  and  Not  Try  to 
Shift  Responsibility 


By  Fred  Mason* 

Niagara  Palls 

IT  seems  to  me  there  has  been  altogether 
too  much  publicity  about  “ prewar  prices,” 
and  I sometimes  wonder  if  the  very  ones  who 
have  said  the  most  on  this  subject  would  not, 
after  all,  suffer  the  most  if  moderation  were  not 
used  in  any  attempt  to  force  too  suddenly  pre- 
war prices  and  consequent  lower  wages. 

In  1914,  here  at  Niagara  Falls,  we  had  to  raise 
funds  from  manufacturers,  bankers  and  others 
to  take  care  of  people  who  had  been  accustomed 

♦President  American  Specialty  Manufacturers’  As- 
sociation and  the  Shredded  Wheat  Co. 
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WE  DIDN’T  GO  UP 

so  we  don’t  have  to  come  down.  Notwithstanding  the  high  cost  of 
wheat  and  labor  during  the  war  we  made  only  a very  slight  advance 
in  the  price  of  our  product — so  little  your  customers  did  not  feel  it. 

Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit 

is  without  doubt  the  cheapest  food  in  the  world  to-day  if  you  consider 
its  high  nutritive  value.  It  is  100  per  cent,  whole  wheat,  more  nutri- 
tious than  meat  or  eggs.  In  these  times  of  reconstruction  it  solves  the 
food  problem  in  thousands  of  American  homes.  We  ask  you  to  keep 
ample  stocks  of  this  product  on  hand  to  supply  the  demand  which  we 
create  through  advertising. 

Made  only  by 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


No.  9341 


"UNIVERSAL" 

ELECTRIC  COMBINATION  MILL 

THE  SILENT  PARTNER 

A Universal  is  a flaming  badge  of 
push  and  service.  It  bids  for  pay- 
ing, staying  trade.  It  stamps  your 
shop  with  a sign  of  modern  meth- 
ods. It  marks  your  desire  and 
ability  to  serve  the  best  goods  in 
the  quickest,  cleanest  manner. 

The  Trade  Mark  Known 


UNIVERSAL 


Order  from  Your  Jobber 


per  minute.  “5  3 ",s-  LANDERS,  FRAKY  6-  CLAKK 

Chopper  Capacity  500  lb».  par  NEW  BRITAIN  CONNECTICUT 
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to  earning  good  money.  Factories  closed  and 
many  families  would  have  gone  cold  and  hungry 
without  the  action  referred  to. 

Wheat  was  then  worth  98}4  cents  a bushel, 
bread  5 cents  a loaf,  potatoes  50  cents  a bushel, 
butter  35  cents  a pound,  eggs  25  cents  to  35 
cents  a dozen.  Does  the  farmer  want  to  go  back 
to  90-cent  wheat  when  the  seed  that  he  is  plant- 
ing cost  him  $2.50  a bushel?  A farm  laborer 
previous  to  the  war  was  receiving  $20  a month 
and  his  board.  The  common  laborer  in  factories 
was  receiving  20  cents  an  hour,  and  now  60  cents. 
Skilled  labor  has  advanced  since  1914  over  100 
per  cent.,  and  railroad  labor  has  advanced  enor- 
mously. 

If  prices  are  reduced  to  as  low  as  before  the 
war,  who  is  going  to  pay  the  increased  freight 
rates  to  provide  for  the  increased  wages  for  the 
railroad  people?  Until  freight  rates  are  reduced 
there  can  be  no  reduction  in  the  price  of  com- 
modities so  carried  without  reducing  the  wages. 
If  we  go  back  to  1911  prices,  which  will  carry 
with  them  reduced  wages  and  consequent  re- 
duced earnings,  who  is  going  to  pay  the  $4,000,- 
000,000  necessary  to  run  the  government? 

While  it  may  be  true  that  some  commodities 
have  advanced  more  in  proportion  than  incomes, 
still  I do  not  believe  they  consist  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  I know  they  do  not  consist  of 
nationally  advertised  grocery  specialties,  because 
of  the  cost  of  national  advertising  and  the  great 
amount  expended  in  distribution. 

Many  of  the  larger  manufacturers  have  taken 
much  less  profit  and  have  cut  down  even  on 
their  advertising  and  promotion  work,  rather 
than  raise  their  price  to  a point  that  would  affect 
the  sale  of  their  product.  Therefore,  there  has 
not  been  anywhere  near  the  increase  in  the  price 
of  grocery  specialties  necessary  to  cover  govern- 
ment tax,  state  tax,  municipal  tax,  labor,  freight, 
and  all  kinds  of  raw  materials.  We  are  con- 
fronted today  with  an  increase  in  advertising 
rates  in  newspapers  of  over  100  per  cent. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  it  will  be  a 
physical  impossibility  to  reduce  prices  to  a pre- 
war standard. 

The  sooner  the  wholesale  grocer  resumes  the 
purchase  of  his  regular  requirements  without  ex- 
pecting the  manufacturer  to  carry  all  the  burden 
in  protecting  him  against  a price  decline,  the  bet- 


ter. The  sooner  the  retail  grocer  resumes  the 
purchase  of  his  regular  requirements  on  nation- 
ally advertised  goods,  which  give  him  a quick 
turnover,  and  reduces  his  price  in  harmony  with 
any  made  by  the  manufacturer,  the  sooner  it  will 
all  work  out  smoothly,  nicely,  and  in  an  orderly 
way,  and  the  profit  of  both  the  wholesaler  and 
retailer  will  show  much  better  by  following  this 
line  than  by  holding  back  and  insisting  upon 
somebody  insuring  him  against  decline  in  price. 


FEATURE  YOUR  SPECIALTIES 


Merchants  Advised  to  Display  One  Thing 
at  a Time,  Rather  Than  to  Distract 
Prospect’s  Interest 


By  Roy  A.  Hunter 
Vancouver 

SEVENTY-FIVE  per  cent  of  the  merchandise 
that  is  sold  is  not  absolutely  needed  at  the 
time  it  is  bought.  This  is  less  true  of  staple 
groceries,  but  of  fancy  groceries,  where  the  great- 
est profit  is  made. 

If  you  don’t  think  so,  imagine  your  volume 
of  business  of  all  your  merchandise  were  kept 
in  closed  cupboards  till  brought  out  on  demand. 
Consider  the  splendid  little  memory  joggers  that 
your  shelves  full  of  groceries  are.  Notice  almost 
any  sale  you  make  over  the  counter,  how  items 
are  added  one  at  a time  after  scanning  your 
shelves  for  suggestions.  The  more  pointed  the 
suggestion,  the  more  impressive  it  is ; the  more 
real  the  implied  desirability,  the  more  your  sales. 
Merchandise  attractively  presented  is  partly 
sold.  If  the  presentation  is  good  enough,  the 
interest  and  desire  of  the  passerby  sufficiently 
intrigued,  the  sale  will  be  completed  right  there; 
that  is,  if  you  have  the  price  on  the  article  and 
the  would-be  purchaser  has  the  cash  or  the  credit 
to  negotiate. 

One  must  decide  first  what  is  the  strong  fea- 
ture of  the  offering.  If,  for  instance,  you  have 
made  a splendid  purchase  of  canned  peas  and  pur- 
pose to  move  them  at  9 cents  a can,  you  will  need 
nothing  more  than  a great  pile  of  the  cans  in  the 
window  and  a large  card  saying  9 cents. 

But  suppose  they  are  French  peas,  and  you 
must  sell  them  for  50  cents,  then  you  must  pro- 
ceed differently.  You  must  display  them  in  an 


Settles  the 
Question 


A Quality  Brand  Backed  by  Persistent  Consumer 
Publicity 

It  Will  Build  Your  Coffee  Trade 

MEYER  BROS.  COFFEE  & SPICE  CO. 

ST.  LOUIS 
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Big  Drop  in  Price 


cJell'O 


Now  selling  to  the  Retail  Trade 
at  $3.45  per  case  oi  3 dozen 

Advertised  price  to  consumer 

2 packages  for  25  cents 


THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY 

Le  Roy,  N.Y. 


FRANKLIN  GOLDEN  SYRUP 


is  a wholesome  delicious  cane 
sugar  syrup.  The  rare  com- 
bination of  quality  and  flavor 
give  it  an  increasing  demand. 

In  four  sizes 
Xyi,  2,  5 and  10. 


The  Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Company 

PHILADELPHIA 

“A  Franklin  Cane  Sugar  for  every  use” 

Granulated,  Dainty  Lumps,  Powdered,  Confecticners,  Brown, 
Golden  Syrup 
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“ atmosphere  ” of  quality,  dignity,  refinement,  and 
exclusiveness.  You  can  then  profitably  strive  for 
an  artistic  setting  and  a richer  background.  You 
could  suitably  introduce  a fine  linen  napkin,  a 
good  glass  bowl,  a silver  spoon.  Name  the  price? 
Yes,  always ; but  in  this  case  the  price  will  be 
in  light  figures  on  a small  card,  not  in  poster 
style  like  your  9-cent  bargain.  The  larger  cards 
in  the  window  will  now  feature  the  flavor,  the 
appearance,  the  distinctiveness,  of  the  peas,  their 
suitability  for  the  “ dinner  ” that  is  a “ little 
extra,”  etc. 

Many  grocers  and  other  retailers  are  still  loath 
to  advertise.  The  larger  stores . advertise  very 
profitably — very  profitably,  or  they  certainly  would 
not  be  doing  it.  In  the  same  way  a great  many 
dealers  hesitate  to  spend  a few  dollars  for  fix- 
tures with  which  to  make  proper  window  displays. 
A few  such  helps  are  invaluable  in  producing  an 
effective  window.  By  this  I do  not  mean  an 
“ art  for  art’s  sake  ” kind  of  window,  but  the 
window  that  is  artfully  dressed  to  create  a de- 
mand for  the  articles  displayed,  which  will  be 
converted  into  actual  sales  over  the  counter. 

If  you  had  an  announcement  to  make  about  a 
line  of  merchandise  to  which  you  wanted 
special  attention  drawn,  and  had  a man  employed  / 
to  make  announcements  in  front  of  your  store, 
would  you,  when  he  was  speaking,  have  a dozen 
other  people  shouting  out  the  names  of  a dozen 
other  articles  you  had  in  stock? 

Think  that  over  next  time  you  put  in  a special 
in  your  front  window,  and  then  proceed  to 
clutter  up  the  beholder’s  attention  with  a dozen 
other  unrelated  lines.  If  you  want  attention  on 
the  quality  and  price  of  your  new  season’s  dried 
fruit,  let  it  be  a dried-fruit  window,  with  no 
other  exhibits  to  take  attention  off  the  dried 
fruits.  Same  with  jams,  honey,  tea.  Let  there 
be  an  idea  behind  3^our  window  if  you’re  putting 
in  an  assortment  of  commodities.  At  preserving 
time  the  preserving  idea  will  naturally  introduce 
jars,  rings,  sugar,  wax,  but  don’t  put  jams  in 
that  window  unless  you  want  to  n^ake  the  sugges- 
tion that  they  should  not  do  their  own  preserving. 
A pickling  window  will  suggest  all  kinds  of  spices, 
vinegars,  jars,  crocks,  etc.,  but  it  would  be  con- 
tradictory to  introduce  at  the  same  time  your 
various  pails  and  bottles  of  pickles  unless  you 


wanted  to  neutralize  any  effect  from  your  dis- 
play. 

Your  windows  should  pay  you  big  profits.  If 
you  have  neither  the  time  nor  inclination  to  dress 
a good  window  every  week,  pay  a few  dollars 
to  someone  to  do  it  for  you.  Check  up  care- 
fully the  sales  you  make  on  the  lines  displayed. 
You  will  be  surprised. 


PRIZES  FOR  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 


Chicago  Merchant  Would  Test  Youngsters’ 
Knowledge  of  Tea  and  Coffee  Growth 
and  Preparation 

9 

A PRIZE  contest,  to  increase  their  knowledge 
of  tea  and  coffee,  has  been  started  among 
the  school  children  of  Chicago  by  the  Max  Mayer 
Co.  of  that  city.  An  interrogatory  is  being  sent 
out  asking  all  sorts  of  questions  bearing  on  the 
growth,  shipment,  and  preparation  of  the  products 
for  the  market  and  table,  and  p-rizes  of  $5,  $3,  $2, 
and  ten  of  $1  each  are  to  be  given  the  children 
that  return  the  best  answers. 

Here  are  the  test  questions : 

Name  the  countries  that  grow  coffee. 

Name  the  greatest  coffee-growing  country  in 
the  world. 

What  language  is  spoken  there? 

Name  the  varieties  of  coffee  grown  in  the 
coffee-growing  countries. 

How  does  coffee  grow? 

How  is  coffee  packed  for  shipment  from  places 
of  growth? 

What  kind  of  material  is  used  in  the  packing 
of  coffee  for  shipment  from  coffee  countries? 

Where  does  this  particular  material  principally 
come  from? 

Would  you  mix  coffee  from  different  countries 
to  get  the  best  results?  Why? 

Is  it  economy  to  buy  cheap  coffee? 

How  should  coffee  be  made  to  give  the  best 
results  ? 

What  loss  in  weight  is  sustained  in  roasting 
coffee.  Why? 

What  countries  grow  tea? 

Name  the  varieties  of  tea. 

Make  an  imaginary  trip  from  Chicago  to  San 
Francisco  and  visit  the  tea-  and  coffee-growing 
countries,  naming  the  principal  cities  and  sea- 
ports yon  would  expect  to  visit,  returning  by  way 
of  New  York  or  New  Orleans,  as  you  choose. 
Sign  your  name,  address,  age,  school,  grade. 


EMPIRE  HARDWARE  COMPANY 


Grocers* 

Butchers’ 


STORE  FURNISHINGS 


Bakers’ 

Restaurants’ 


SCALES,  CANISTERS,  SHOW  CASES,  REFRIGERATORS,  Etc. 
ELECTRIC  COFFEE  MILLS 


272-274  West  Broadway 


New  York  City 
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mo/nin0 


Syrup 


Domino  Syrup  combines  the  delicate  flavor  which  makes  it  so 
popular  on  the  table  with  the  rare  smack  and  savor  so  desirable 
for  cooking  and  preparing  delicious  desserts.  To  the  housewife, 
it  is  one  with  the  high  quality  she  always  is  certain  of  getting  in 
any  product  bearing  the  name  Domino. 

You,  and  your  trade,  will  appreciate  the  added  satisfaction  of 
handling  a product  that  is  in  demand  at  all  seasons  and  that  wins 
a pleased  customer  with  every  sale. 

American  Sugar  Refining  Company 

“Sweeten  it  with  Domino 99 

Granulated,  Tablet.  Powdered,  Confectioners,  Brown, 
Golden  Syrup. 


Rows  and  rows  of  Yuban  packages  are  continually  going 
on  to  the  shelves  of  thousands  of  grocery  stores. 

At  once  off  they  go  into  the  hands  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  customers. 

These  quickly  moving  packages  tell  the  story  of  the  demand 
for  Yuban. 

You  will  find  that  Yuban  repeats  as  no  other  coffee  does. 

ARBUCKLE  BROTHERS 

Yuban  Coffee  Department 

NEW  YORK  PITTSBURG  CHICAGO 
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WHAT  A GROCER  MUST  BE 


Five  Managers  Skilled  in  Important  Spe- 
cialties Are  Required,  or  One  Man 
That  Is  Skilled  in  All  Five 


By  George  E.  Green* 

V/OUR  first  faculty  is  buying.  Before  you  buy 
* you  have  nothing  to  sell.  Your  second  is 
selling;  your  third,  providing  you  are  doing  a 
credit  business,  is  credits;  your  fourth  is  man- 
agement, and  your  fifth  advertising. 

We  speak  and  hear  a great  deal  in  regard  to 
service,  but  it  requires  the  combination  of  these 
five  faculties  to  make  service.  They  combine  into 
service,  and  the  service  we  speak  of  is  given  to 
the  customer  coming  into  your  store. 

It  requires  greater  ability  to  run  a small  busi- 
ness where  the  proprietor  of  that  business  has 
to  function  those  five  qualifications  than  it  does 
in  the  big  store  which  is  departmentized  and 
heads  are  elected  for  each  faculty  distinctive  in 
itself. 

Let  us  analyze  this.  The  dealer  who  is  run- 
ning a small  business  is  the  executive  head  in 
the  office,  he  is  his  own  buyer,  he  has  to  evolve 

• Excerpts  from  an  address  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Shredded  Wheat  Co.,  of  which  Mr.  Green  Is 
district  sales  manager.  He  formerly  was  secretary 
of  the  Illinois  Retail  Merchants’  Association. 


his  own  selling  plans,  and  in  a manner  do  his 
own  selling.  He  must  pass  upon  his  own  credits, 
attend  to  his  own  store  management,  and  do  his 
own  advertising.  We  will  say  that  each  of  those 
five  faculties  schedules  20  per  cent  and  that 
the  five  combined  make  the  100  per  cent  executive 
in  that  store.  Then  compare  him  with  the  de- 
partmentized store  where  some  man  is  engaged 
who  does  only  the  buying,  or  studies  the  values 
of  goods  or  the  wants  of  his  customers,  and  is 
thinking  only  of  the  buying. 

So  in  a sense  the  departmentized  business  is 
conducted  by  a man  devoting  his  entire  time 
and  attention  to  that  one  department,  which  repre- 
sents, however,  only  20  per  cent  of  the  business. 
He  might  be  only  20  per  cent  of  what  the  man 
who  is  running  his  own  business  would  have  to 
be  in  order  to  be  100  per  cent  in  his  department. 

And  let  me  add  that  the  advantage  of  the 
departmentized  store  is  that  if  a selection  is  made 
of  a buyer  and  he  falls  down  on  his  job,  it  is 
easy  to  push  him  out  and  get  someone  else  to 
fill  his  place,  but  with  the  individual  who  is 
functioning  all  five  faculties  in  himself,  if  he  falls 
down  in  buying,  you  can’t  fire  him.  He  must 
remain  if  he  has  the  full  qualifications  in  the 
other  four,  but  he  must  remain  only  an  80  per 
cent  man  so  far  as  his  business  is  concerned. 
But  in  the  departmentized  store,  though  they 


IT  IS  THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  REFINED 
COFFEE. 

IT  IS  REFINED  FROM  THE  BEST  COFFEE. 
IT  IS  ALL  OF  THE  COFFEE  THAT  IS  GOOD. 
IT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  PURE  COFFEE. 

IT  IS  HEALTHFUL  AND  DELICIOUS. 

IT  DISSOLVES  INSTANTLY  IN  HOT  OR 
COLD  WATER. 


IT  IS  EASIEST  TO  MAKE. 

IT  IS  ECONOMICAL  — A POUND  OF  G. 
WASHINGTON’S  COFFEE  WILL  MAKE  AS 
MANY  CUPS  OF  COFFEE  AS  TEN  POUNDS 
OF  ROASTED  COFFEE  BERRIES. 

IT  IS  ALWAYS  THE  SAME  IN  QUALITY. 
IT  IS  SOLD  IN  HANDY  AIR-TIGHT  CANS. 


COFFEE  15  NOT 


IT  IS  NOT  AN  IMITATION. 

IT  IS  NOT  A MERE  ESSENCE  OR  EXTRACT. 
IT  IS  NOT  EXPENSIVE. 

IT  IS  NOT  DE-NATURIZED  — NOT  DE- 
CAFFEINIZED — OR  DE-ANYTHINGED. 

IT  IS  NOT  WASTEFUL. 


IT  IS  NOT  85%  CHAFF,  WOODY  FIBRE,  OR 
GROUNDS. 

IT  IS  NOT  HARMFUL. 

IT  IS  NOT  NECESSARY  TO  “COOK”— NO 
COFFEE  POT  OR  PERCOLATOR  NEEDED. 
IT  IS  NOT  JUST  “ANOTHER  BRAND”  OF 
COFFEE. 


Originated  by  Mr.  Washington  in  1909 

We  are  featuring  G.  Washington  Coffee  in  large  list  of  magazines  and  newspapers 

throughout  the  country 

G.  Washington  Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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The  history 

of  the  clay’s  business 

Every  time  a sale  is  recorded  on  an  up-to-date  National 
Cash  Register,  a complete  record  of  the  sale  is  printed 
on  a strip  of  paper  inside  of  the  register. 

This  strip  of  paper  is  called  the  detail-strip. 

It  shows  how  much  business  is  done  during  certain  hours, 
or  during  the  proprietor’s  absence. 

It  cannot  be  removed  or  changed  without  the  pro- 
prietor’s knowledge. 

It  prevents  the  cash  drawer  being  opened  without  a per- 
manent record  being  made. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  the  proprietor  takes  the  detail- 
strip  out  of  the  register  and  files  it  away. 


SACh-4.50 
-DNS-0.00 
RB*-2.23 
SDCh-3.75 
RA  *-4.08 
RE  ★-0.75 
RD  *-1.00 
SE  Cfi-1.25 
RB*-5.75 
RD  >-0.47 
RA  *-1.25 


-0012 

-0013 

-0014 

-0015 

-0016 

-0017 

-0018 

-0019 

-0020 

-00,21 

-0022 


This  is  a section  of 
the  detail-strip.  For  each 
transaction  it  shows  (1) 
whether  a receipt  or  slip 
was  issued,  (2)  the  initial 
of  the  clerk,  (3)  the  kind 
of  transaction,  (4)  the 
amount,  and  (5)  the 
number. 


RA  Pd-0.50  -0008 
RD  > -0.89  -0  0.0  9 
R8*-Q.15  -ooio 
RE  >-5.35  -0011 


R8  *-2.50 
SARc  12.00 
RE  * -0.75 
RA  *-125 
SE  Oh-7.45 
RD  >-0.33 
RD  *-4.25 


-0001 

-0002 

-0003 

-0004 

-0005 

-0006 

-0007 


It  gives  him  a permanent,  unchangeable  history  of  each  Let  our  representative 

day’s  business.  show  you  how  it  will  help 

you  make  more  money. 

The  detail-strip  is  only  one  of  the  many  features  which 
make  up-to-date  National  Cash  Registers  a business 
necessity. 


We  make  cash  registers  for  every  line  of  business.  Priced  $75  and  up. 

NATIONAL 

CASH  REGISTER  CO. 

DAYTON,  OHIO. 


Consult  Classified  Buyer’s  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Infor.mation 
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employ  only  one  quality,  the  man  must  be  100 
per  cent  in  that  quality. 

The  art  of  buying  is  a study  in  itself,  and  so 
is  selling.  We  find  many  a good  buyer  who 
would  make  a mighty  poor  salesman.  We  will 
find  many  a good  salesman  who  would  make  a 
poor  buyer.  We  might  work  out  a combination 
of  a good  buyer  and  seller,  yet  he  wouldn’t 
know  a thing  about  credits.  A man  may  be  a 
good  buyer  and  seller,  very  conservative  in 
credits,  but  go  into  his  store  and  so  far  as  the 
store  management  is  concerned,  delivery  and 
otherwise,  the  sanitary  inspector  could  give  him 
tips  on  how  to  arrange  it  and  keep  it  clean. 

The  equalization  or  perfect  combination  of  the 
five  is  absolutely  essential  in  the  safe  and 
profitable  conduct  of  a business. 


Want  AhurrttHmrntB 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Man  acquainted  with  tea  and  coffee  trade, 
wholesale  and  retail,  to  sell  aluminum  cooking 
utensils  for  premium  purposes.  To  one  with  ex- 
perience and  proved  ability,  a profitable  connection 
is  offered.  Address  Box  536,  care  of  The  Tea  ani> 
Coffee  Trade  Journal. 


WisrHlanrouB 


WANTED — To  buy  gas  coffee  roaster,  75  pounds  or 
one-bag  capacity ; excellent  condition.  Evansville 
Tea  & Coffee  Co.,  1220  E.  Oregon  St.,  Evansville, 
Ind. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  wishes  position  as  man- 
ager in  coffee  house ; understands  roasting,  blend- 
ing. and  taking  charge.  Address  Box  540,  care  of 
The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal. 


WANTED — A half-bag  Henneman  coffee  roaster  ; state 
how  long  it  has  been  used  and  price.  If  new,  state 
price.  Motor  not  wanted.  J.  A.  Beyer,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Royal  coffee  and  peanut  roaster ; 25- 
pound  capacity ; practically  new ; $175.  F.  O.  B. 
Utica.  Write  Adolph  Mezger,  1020  Court  St., 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


Classified  want  advertisements  under  regular  head- 
ing, $3  for  twenty-five  words  or  less.  Additional 
words  four  cents  each.  Payable  cash  with  order. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED — By  a large  importer,  several  tea  salesmen 
who  have  a connection  and  following  among  the 
large  jobbers  and  chain  stores.  Give  territory  you 
have  been  covering.  Can  offer  good  proposition  to 
those  who  can  produce  the  business.  Address  Box 
542,  care  of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal. 


If  you  are  one  of  those 
T ea  and  C offee  Merchants 
who  are  not  distributing 
HARVEST  Macaroni 
Products , you  are  with  the 
minority . The  majority  is 
usually  right . A card  of 
inquiry  to  us  will  put  you 
on  the  “ right 99  side.  Re- 
sults are  certain.  Write 
us  today . 

The  BRIGGS  CEREAL 
PRODUCTS  CO. 

CINCINNATI  OHIO 


FOR  SALE — One  Lambert  Economic  No.  1 roaster, 
capacity  600  lbs.  raw  shelled  peanuts  ; one  Lambert 
new  model  peanut  blancher ; one  Straub  grinding 
mill,  No.  A-10,  equipped  with  an  Enterprise  filler 
attachment ; one  No.  3 Buffalo  exhaust  fan.  All  of 
the  foregoing  machinery  has  been  in  use  several 
years,  is  in  good  condition,  and  is  now  being  re- 
placed by  a later  model  plant.  Address  Box  541, 
care  of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Duplex  Automatic  Net  Weighers, 
nearly  new,  $75  each ; one  Little  Wonder  Net 
Weigher,  $100.  Address  Box  525,  care  of  The  Tea 
and  Coffee  Trade  Journal. 


Your  customer  may  not  see  the  superi- 
ority of  Baker  s Fresh  Grated  Coconut 
when  you  show  the  can — 

But  remember,  when  she  tastes  the  pie, 
cake  or  pudding — Ah,  that’s  different ! 

Fresh  in  cans  Sugar-cured  in  packages 

Bulk  Coconut — Whole  Coconuts — Coconut  Oils 


THE  FRANKLIN  BAKER  CO. 

New  York  Philadelphia 


VOL.  XL  For  the  Xea>  Coffee,  Spice  and  Fine  Grocery  Trades  'MARCH 

N0i  3 Published  on  the  tenth  of  each  month  at  New  York  |92| 


WHO’S  WHO  IN  THE  TRADE 


W.  GEORGE  POWERS 
Director  of  J.  C.  Whitney  Co.,  New  York 
See  Page  329 
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rnoio  oy  iLeysrone  view  vo. 

Office  of  the  Supervising  Tea  Examiner  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  at  Washington,  Showing 
Supervisor  George  F.  Mitchell  Comparing  Teas  with  Government  Standards 


Photo  by  CUnedinst 

Official  Board  of  Tea  Experts  in  Annual  Session  at  Nen  York,  to  Fix  Government  Standards 

for  1921. 

Left  to  Right : Arthur  T.  Hellyer,  George  W.  Caswell,  George  F.  Mitchell,  Herbert  G.  Woodworth,  J.  J.  Mc- 
Namara, E.  R.  Rogers,  C.  E.  Wyman. 

THE  MEN  WHO  FIX  TEA  STANDARDS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 


AMERICA’S  TEA  LAW  IN  OPERATION 

^ The  Tea  Act  of  1883  was  the  first  legal  effort  to  stop  the  importation 
of  adulterated  and  unwholesome  tea,  which  had  thrown  the  trade  into 
chaos  and  disgusted  tea  drinkers  throughout  the  land.  ^ Then  followed 
the  Law  of  1897,  with  its  uniform  physical  standards,  under  which  poor 
tea  cannot  be  imported.  t][  This  article  describes  the  various  phases  of 
the  law,  including  the  famous  Read  Test  and  formalities  that  have  to 
be  observed  in  getting  tea  through  the  official  examiners. 


PURITY,  quality,  and  fitness  for  consumption ! 

This  was  the  slogan  of  the  early  ’80’s  about 
which  rallied  the  campaigners  against  the  Im- 
portation of  poor  tea,  and  it  is  the  slogan  today 
after  nearly  thirty  years  of  experiment  and  ad- 
vancement, till  no  product  is  more  carefully 
packed  and  shipped  and  handled,  from  the  time 
it  leaves  its  native  soil  till  it  reaches  the  table 
of  the  final  consumer.  It  is  now  universally  ad- 
mitted that  it  is  impossible  to  buy  a pound  of 
poor  tea  in  the  United  States,  except  when  kept 
for  a long  time  and  under  such  conditions  that 
it  has  absorbed  foreign  odors  or  deteriorated. 

The  pioneers  for  pure  tea  encountered  the  dif- 
ficulties and  discouragements  that  always  con- 
front anybody  that  would  make  things  better, 
and  it  was  only  after  overcoming  a host  of  ob- 
stacles that  they  achieved  the  first  law  to  protect 
the  people  against  impure  products  that  were  dis- 
gusting tea  drinkers  throughout  the  land. 

That  was  the  law  of  1883,  “ An  Act  to  Prevent 
the  Importation  of  Adulterated  and  Spurious 
Teas,” — a makeshift,  as  initial  regulations  of  the 
kind  usually  are,  for  it  provided  no  standard,  but 
merely  for  the  appointment  of  tea  examiners,  who 
were  to  decide,  on  the  basis  of  their  several 
tastes  and  opinions  alone,  whether  the  particular 
variety  for  which  admission  was  sought  should 
be  permitted  to  reach  the  final  imbiber  of  the 
beverage.  A board  of  arbitrators  was  provided 
to  settle  disputes  of  importers  and  examiners. 

But  at  worst  it  was  something  for  the  con- 
sumers’ benefit  as  the  examiners  were  sincere 

and  would  not  permit  the  entrance  of  alleged 
tea  that  was  known  to  be  “ rotten.”  There  was 
no  end  of  misunderstanding,  as  there  always  is 
when  two  or  more  men  try  to  agree  on  the 
“ purity,  quality,  and  fitness  ” of  anything  for 
which  no  standards  have  been  fixed,  and  there 
was  built  up  such  a mass  of  conflicting  opinions 
and  disputes  between  importers  and  examiners 
that  the  Law  of  1897  resulted,  worked  out 

through  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  importers. 

The  Law  of  1897 

This  provided  that  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Board 


of  Tea  Experts,  “shall  fix  and  establish  uniform 
standards  of  purity,  quality,  and  fitness  for  con- 
sumption of  all  kinds  of  teas  imported  into  the 
United  States.”  The  amendment  of  1908  per- 
mitted the  importation  of  poor  tea  to  be  used  in 
manufacturing  caffein*  and  other  chemicals. 

Those  familiar  with  conditions  in  the  tea  trade 
know  the  various  steps  of  the  law’s  development 
into  its  present  finished  state.  They  remember 
the  trouble  the  importers  had  in  instructing  their 
buyers  abroad  so  that  they  would  not  innocently 
purchase  tea  that  would  not  pass  inspection  here, 
for  they  had  not  time  and  knowledge  to  make 
the  necessary  exhaustive  chemical  tests,  and  thus 
would  unwittingly  contract  for  quantities  that  the 
examiners  would  reject  and  thereby  involve  their 
employers  in  losses  that  could  not  possibly  have 
been  anticipated. 

And  so  resulted  the  simple  but  useful  Read 
test,  when  a young  woman  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  discovered  that,  by  simply  shaking  the 
dust  from;  the  tea  in  question  on  white  paper, 
and  mashing  this  dust  with  an  ordinary  drug- 
gist’s spatula,  any  coloring  matter  contained  in 
the  dust  from  the  tea,  whether  prussian  blue, 
indigo,  or  ultramarine  blue,  would  be  streaked 
on  the  paper,  and  when  the  same  test  was  per- 
formed on  black  paper  any  facing  material,  such 
as  talc  or  barium  sulfate,  could  be  immediately 
detected.  In  this  way  it  was  found  that  any 
coloring  or  facing  material  mixed  with  the  tea 
to  conceal  its  inferiority  could  be  detected  by  a 
simple  test,  which,  if  conscientiously  used  by  the 
buyer,  would  protect  him  from  rejections  under 
the  Tea  Act.  This  test  for  purity  and  the  cup 
test  for  quality  (which  is  the  same  as  used  by 
the  tea  trade)  insure  to  the  careful  importer  a 
certain  amount  of  guaranty  that  his  tea  would 
be  admitted  to  the  United  States,  which  is  not 
true  of  any  other  law. 

Buyers  Are  Satisfied 

Now  buyers  are  united  in  saying  that  nothing 
could  induce  them  to  return  to  the  former  lack 
of  method,  for  they  have  little  difficulty  in  judg- 
ing if  a contemplated  purchase  is  up  to  standard. 
This  has  been  proved  by  the  fact  that  during  the 
three  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1920,  out  of  a 
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total  of  358,885,777  pounds  of  tea  passed  upon 
by  the  examiners,  only  3,920,091  pounds  was  re- 
jected, amounting  to  a trifle  over  one  per  cent, 
and  this  including  the  war  years  when  shippers 
were  careless  and  the  country  was  also  deluged 
with  the  offscourings  of  the  Far  East.  Rejec- 
tions during  the  last  of  the  years  referred  to 
amounted  to  only  145,246  pounds  in  a total  of 
96,862,858  pounds  examined. 

No  changes  have  been  made  in  the  law  since 
1897  except  that  of  May  31,  1920,  which  trans- 
ferred its  administration  from  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  to  the  secretary  of  agriculture. 

Tea  Under  the  Pure  Food  Law 

It  has  been  held  that  tea^is  also  subject  to  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  1906  on  questions  of 
adulteration  and  misbranding.  As  Supervising 
Examiner  Mitchell  said  in  his  1913  report: 

“ At  the  present  time  there  is  absolutely  no  ex- 
cuse for  an  importer  having  tea  rejected,  because 
all  the  methods  used  by  the  government  are, 
simple  and  inexpensive  and  can  be  applied  at  the 
time  the  teas  are  purchased.  At  the  same  time 
there  are  a few  importers  who  believe  the  Tea 
Act  should  be  abolished  and  the  tea  inspection 
covered  by  the  provisions  of  the  Pure  Food  Law. 

“ This  is  impracticable,  because  teas,  unlike  most 
food  products,  must  have  a standard  of  quality 
if  they  are  to  be  successfully  guarded  as  a food 
product.  It  is  possible  to  have  an  absolutely  pure 
tea  and  yet  it  might  be  unfit  for  consumption. 
The  commercial  teas  are  made  from  the  tender 
leaves  of  the  plant,  which  contain  the  stimulating 
alkaloid  caffein  and  a complicated  ingredient 
which  give  the  commercial  teas  their  value  and 
flavor. 

“ It  has  been  determined  that  the  lower  leaves 
on  a shoot  not  only  have  practically  no  stimulat- 
ing value,  but  increase  materially  in  tannin,  the 
injurious  and  deleterious  constituent  of  tea,  so 
that  if  ‘cup  tests’  were  not  made  to  determine 
the  quality  it  would  be  possible  to  import  teas 
made  from  these  lower  leaves,  which  are  abso- 
lutely devoid  of  any  stimulating  effects  and 
would  be  so  strong  in  tannin  as  to  be  unfit  for 
consumption.  In  other  words,  although  all  tea 
is  made  from  the  leaves  of  the  tea  plant,  all  tea 
leaves  that  are  made  into  tea  cannot  be  con- 
sidered commercial  tea. 

“ The  writer  would  not  regard  any  tea  as  be- 
ing commercial  tea  unless  it  was  made  of  leaves 
that  were  young  enough  to  contain  the  necessary 
ingredients,  which  can  be  judged  only  by  expe- 
rienced tea  tasters,  and  this  would  be  impossible 
unless  we  had  fixed  standards  of  purity  and 
quality.  With  the  adoption  of  the  Pure  Food 
Law  and  the  discontinuance  of  the  sophistications 
in  every  line  of  food  products,  the  enforcement 
of  the  Tea  Act  has  become  more  effective  by 
stricter  regulations,  so  that  it  now  conforms  in 
spirit  with  the  Pure  Food  Law.” 

As  all  imports  are  judged  by  physical  standards 
free  from  artificial  coloring,  etc.,  admission  is 
refused  to  those  so  colored  as  to  cover  up  in- 
feriority, which  is  a protection  to  the  consumer  as 


well  as  the  merchant,  saving  the  latter  from  pur- 
chasing a poor  product  that  would  hurt  his  trade. 

How  Tea  Is  Admitted 

The  formalities  attending  the  admission  of  tea 
are  simple  and  not  subject  to  long  delay.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  unusual  for  shipments  to  be  examined 
and  released  on  the  very  day  that  the  examiner 
receives  notice  from  the  importer,  by  receiving 
his  chop-list,  that  the  tea  is  ready  for  sampling. 

There  is  nothing  unique  in  the  loading  and 
storage  of  tea  on  the  vessel,  except  that  its 
absorptive  qualities  require  that  it  be  kept  some 
distance  from  fish  or  other  odoriferous  goods, 
as  damage  from  this  cause  would  give  the  im- 
porter an  action  against  the  steamship  company. 
So  it  is  generally  given  a hold  by  itself,  with 
the  common  exception  of  rice  as  a coshipment. 

Most  tea  comes  in  bulk;  that  is,  in  chests  of 
40  to  100  pounds.  The  Japanese  are  fond  of 
sending  tea  in  small  paper  packages,  usually 
from  a quarter  to  a full  pound,  rarely  of  two 
pounds,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  five,  and  these 
are  packed  in  the  lead-lined  chests.  Oiled  paper 
is  occasionally  used;  but  liability  to  damage 
makes  this  somewhat  rare.  All  cases  that  con- 
tain packages  of  five  pounds  or  less  of  tea  and 
all  packages  of  unusual  character  that  have  com- 
mercial value  are  subject  to  import  duty. 
/Packages  of  not  over  two  pounds  of  tea  are 
admitted  free  of  examination  when  intended  for 
distribution  as  samples,  and  passengers  are  per- 
mitted to  bring  in  five-pound  packages  without 
restriction. 

Tea  may  be  entered  for  consumption,  in  transit 
to  foreign  countries,  or  for  immediate  transpor- 
tation to  some  interior  point  where  the  formali- 
ties of  examination  will  be  attended  to.  When 
■vtea  is  entered  for  consumption  the  importer  must 
furnish  a bond  to  the  collector  of  customs  that 
it  will  remain  in  the  latter’s  custody  till  released 
by  the  tea  examiner.  He  has  48  hours  to  do  this 
and  receive  a permit  to  take  it  from  the  pier  to 
a bonded  warehouse  (which  may  be  his  own 
premises)  or  to  ship  it  elsewhere  for  examina- 
tion. He  files  this  permit,  the  bill  of  lading,  and 
a chop-list  (an  itemized  list  of  the  varieties  in 
the  shipment)  with  the  tea  examiner. 

When  the  importer  is  ready  to  have  his  tea 
examined  the  examiner  directs  the  official  sampler 
to  take  samples  from  packages  representing  the 
different  qualities,  and  all  those  up  to  the  official 
standards  are  released  as  far  as  the  tea  officials 
are  concerned. 

If  the  tea  is  entered  at  a port  where  no  ex- 
aminer is  stationed,  the  importer  prepares  the 
chop-list  and  release  permit  in  triplicate  for  the 
chief  customs  officer  at  the  port,  with  duplicate 
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(C)  Underwood  <f  Underwood.  Photo  by  Broun  Bros.  (C)  Underwoo d <t  Underwood. 

Shaking  Out  the  Dust  Scraping  with  Spatula  Hunting  for  the  Color  Marks 

THE  CELEBRATED  READ  COLOR  TEST  IN  OPERATION 


samples  designated  by  the  latter,  and  a sworn 
statement  that  they  fairly  represent  the  ship- 
ment, and  the  samples  and  papers  are  sent  to 
the  nearest  examiner.  These  samples  must  be 
in  new  tin  cans  two  and  a half  inches  deep  and 
three  in  diameter,  containing  four  ounces,  and 
the  examiner  sends  his  returns  to  the  head  cus- 
toms officer  at  the  port  where  the  request  for 
examination  was  made. 

When  Tea  Is  Rejected 

If  the  tea  is  rejected  for  its  quality  or  for  the 
quality  of  the  infused  leaf,  which  is  determined 
by  the  cup  test,  then  the  importer  is  notified  of 


the  rejection;  but  if  the  examination  discloses 
more  impurities  than  the  standard,  a pound  sample 
is  sent  to  the  nearest  food  and  drug  station  for 
chemical  analysis,  the  importer  is  immediately  in- 
formed, and  half-pound  samples  are  sent  to  the 
supervising  tea  examiner  at  Washington. 

If  the  collector  of  customs,  importer,  or  con 
signee  protest  against  the  rejection,  the  matter 
is  referred  to  the  Board  of  Tea  Appeals  in  New 
York,  which  has  final  authority.  Under  the  law 
this  board  consists  of  three  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  appointed  by  the  sec- 
retary. The  importer  has  30  days  to  appeal  and 
to  submit  any  evidence  he  wishes  to  this  board, 


(C)  Underwood  & Underwood. 


Examining  the  Infused  Leaf  Comparing  the  Taste 

CUP  TESTING  IN  THE  LABORATORIES  AT  WASHINGTON 
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and  the  latter  may  call  in  experts  of  the  trade, 
who  make  exhaustive  comparative  tests  of  the 
tea  under  dispute  with  the  government  standards, 
without  knowing  the  identity  of  either. 

If  the  board  overrules  the  verdict  of  the  ex- 
aminer, the  tea  is  released  to  the  importer;  but 
otherwise  *the  latter  is  given  six  months  to  re- 
move the  unfit  product  from  the  country  or  to 
destroy  it.  He  may  reenter  it  through  the  cus- 
toms for  manufacturing  purposes,  paying  a duty 
of  one  cent  a pound,  and,  still  under  bond,  it  is 
taken  tp  a caffein  factory,  where  it  is  deemed 
destroyed  as  soon  as  it  has  been  so  changed  that 
it  cannot  be  used  as  tea.  If  the  importer  ignores 
the  rejected  goods,  after  six  months  they  are 
burned  under  government  supervision  or  thrown 
into  the  sea,  a la  Boston  Tea  Party. 

The  Examiners  and  Experts 

The  official  tea  examiners  are  chosen  from  the 
Civil  Service  after  passing  a rigid  examination, 
and  one  of  them,  with  assistants  and  force  of 
qualified  examiners,  is  stationed  at  each  of  the 
seven  official  ports  of  Boston,  Chicago,  Honolulu, 
Puget  Sound,  St.  Paul,  San  Francisco  and  New 
York.  They  are  all  under  the  supervising  tea 
examiner  at  Washington,  who  works  under  the 
direction  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 
The  supervisor  passes  upon  all  rejections  reported 
by  the  examiners,  and  gets  samples  from  them  all 
occasionally,  to  check  up  their  work  and  maintain 
uniformity.  Besides  this  he  visits  all  the  ports 
every  year  and  works  with  local  examiners. 

The  Board  of  Tea  Experts  consists  of  seven 
men  chosen  from  the  trade  by  the  secretary  of 
agriculture,  to  select  suitable  standards  by  which 
all  teas  entering  the  United  States  shall  be 
measured.  The  supervising  examiner  sends  word 
to  the  jobbers  sometime  prior  to  January  inform- 
ing them  that  the  tea  standards  are  about  to  be 
fixed  for  another  year  and  requesting  samples 
of  the  teas  that  they  think  should  represent  the 
minimum  official  quality  and  purity.  The  re- 
sponse is  always  generous,  often  running  into 
hundreds  of  samples,  and  the  board  assembles  in 
New  York  for  a week  in  January  to  make  its 
selections.  Its  report  is  then  made  to  the  secre- 
tary of  agriculture,  who  promulgates  them  as  be- 
ing the  standards  for  the  year  following  the  next 
May  1.  Official  samples  are  prepared  and  sent 
to  any  importer  upon  payment  of  actual  cost. 


COFFEE  TO  SWEDEN  AGAIN 
The  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  coffee 
into  Sweden,  which  took  effect  on  January  12, 
has  been  removed.  It  was  imposed  pending  the 
levying  of  an  increased  import  duty;  but  the  duty 
remains  the  same  and  shipments  are  being  re- 
sumed. 


NO  MORE  TEA  AT  £1  AN  OUNCE 


Flowery  Pekoe  Gone  from  Aristocrats’ 
Tables — Kaiser  Likes  Tarry 
Souchong  Variety 

a A USTRALIANS  generally  have  been  edu- 
cated  to  a cheap,  clean  blended  tea,  and 
it  is  rarely  that  one  finds  a grocer  who  has  built 
up  a trade  in  pure  teas  of  distinctive  flavor,”  H. 
B.  Everard,  Australian  tea  examiner,  is  quoted  as 
saying.  “Yet  abroad  there  is  hardly  a grocer 
who  does  not  keep  a varied  range  of  teas  to  suit 
the  tastes  of  his  customers.  Prior  to  the  war 
the  teas  imported  into  England  and  the  Continent 
ranged  from  cheap  Indian  and  Chinese  leafs  at 
one  and  two  shillings  a pound  to  the  favorite  of 
the  European  aristocracy,  the  flowery  pekoe  at 
£1/1/  an  ounce. 

“ There  is  no  doubt  that  this  tea  was  the 
favorite  with  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  and 
with  that  very  rich  community  which  existed  in 
the  environs  of  Pittsburgh.  The  flowery  pekoe 
was  a product  of  one  small  section  of  China. 
Only  the  first  pickings  were  used,  and,  as  its 
name  implies,  it  was  light  and  feathery.  As  may 
be  imagined,  this  drink  of  the  gods  was  not  made 
in  a common  teapot.  Merely  a pinch  was  used, 
and  this  was  brewed  in  a small  cup.  The  liquor 
was  clear  and  refined,  and  was  drunk  with  a dash 
of  lemon  juice.  It  am  told  it  was  a great  cure 
for  the  ‘morning  after’  feeling.  Now  that  most 
of  the  crowned  heads  have  disappeared,  and  most 
of  the  wealthy  epicures  have  become  poor,  the 
flowery  pekoe  has  disappeared  from  the  world. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  tastes  of  aristo- 
crats Mr.  Everard  tells  an  interesting  story  of 
how  he  discovered  the  kaiser’s  favorite  tea. 
Some  years  ago  a prominent  German  visited 
Australia,  and  remarked  that  he  had  had  a de- 
licious cup  of  tea  with  the  kaiser  at  Potsdam. 
He  had  made  systematic  efforts  to  find  out  what 
the  tea  was,  but  had  failed. 

Mr.  Everard  set  out  to  discover  the  kaiser’s 
favorite.  He  first  tried  Panyong,  then  Formosa 
oolong,  Darjeeling,  Assam,  and  Packlum,  and 
followed  with  every  variety  he  had  beard  of. 
There  was  one  tea  for  the  flavor  of  which  Mr. 
Everard  has  not  a good  word  to  say,  and  it  flashed 
on  his  mind  one  day  after  a fortnight’s  test  that 
as  the  kaiser’s  taste  in  most  things  was  execrable, 
his  taste  in  tea  would  be  no  better,  so  he  tried 
his  German  with  tarry  souchong.  The  cup  was 
hailed  with  delight  as  identical  with  that  re- 
ceived at  the  home  in  Potsdam.  The  tarry  Lap- 
sang  souchong  grows  in  the  Kaisaw  district  of 
China,  and  it  is  believed  that  some  constituent  in 
the  soil  gives  it  the  objectionable  flavor  of  tar.” 
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SAO  PAULO’S  COFFEE  RAILROAD 


Trains  Hauled  2,600  Feet  Up  Incline  by 
Cable — Extends  from  Santos  to 
Tablelands 


r"T  HERE  is  only  one  railroad  in  the  world  en- 
* titled  to  the  name  of  the  Coffee  Railroad : 
it  is  the  Sao  Paulo  Railway,  says  a writer  in  the 
February  Pan-American  Magazine.  This  pre- 
eminence has  been  acquired  through  the  fact 
that  practically  its  whole  business  is  concerned 
with  the  production  and  transportation  of  coffee 
grown  on  the  red-earth  tablelands  to  the  seaport 
of  Santos,  whence  1,500  steamers  carry  it  annu- 
ally to  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 

The  annual  crop  varies  from  10,000,000  to 
14,000,000  bags  of  132  pounds  each,  an  aggregate 
of  660,000  to  924,000  tons  of  high-grade  freight 
, on  which  a high  tariff  may  be  reasonably  imposed. 
As  a result  the  Sao  Paulo  Railway  is  perhaps  the 
richest  in  the  world,  as  it  commonly  pays  its 
stockholders  annual  dividends  ranging  up  to  50 
per  cent. 

This  railroad  is  notable  in  the  engineering 


world  for  its  unusual  structural  features.  No- 
where else  have  similar  difficulties  of  the  same 
extent  been  presented  to  the  railroad  engineer, 
and  nowhere  else  have  they  been  more  skilfully 
overcome.  The  plateau  on  which  the  coffee  plant 
flourishes  lies  at  an  average  elevation  of  2,600 
feet  above  sea  level.  The  face  of  this  lofty  ter- 
race is  abrupt,  and  impossible  to  ordinary  rail- 
road construction. 

The  engineers,  therefore,  decided  upon  an  in- 
cline to  be  operated  by  a cable.  The  enormous 
weight  of  a cable  reaching  to  the  summit  made  it 
necessary  to  divide  the  height  into  five  sections, 
each  of  the  inclines  to  be  operated  separately  as 
a unit.  These  sections  were  laid  out  about  1^4 
miles  in  length,  separated  by  bankheads  of  425 
feet.  The  total  climb  is  thus  overcome  in  a lit- 
tle more  than  6p£  miles,  an  average  rise  of  about 
400  feet  to  the  mile.  The  actual  grade  on  the 
inclines  is  eight  feet  in  the  hundred. 

The  cables  are  1 11/16  inches  in  diameter,  made 
of  six  strands  of  smaller  cables  of  steel  wires 
wound  upon  hemp  cores.  They  work  at  a strain 
of  12  tons  and  have  a breaking  strength  of  96 
tons.  Each  of  them  is  spliced  into  an  endless 


A Curve  on  an  Incline,  Showing  the  Three-Rail  Construction  and  Unique  Cable 
Supports  of  the  Sao  Paulo  Railway 
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The  Great  Viaduct  of  the  Gruta  Funda  Supported  by  Steel  Towers 


Looking  Up  an  Incline  from  One  of  the  Midway  Turnouts 

SCENES  ALONG  THE  SAO  PAULO  COFFEE  RAILROAD 
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, circuit,  and  passes  eight  times  round  the  wind- 
ing drums  at  the  top  of  its  section.  It  is  kept 
taut  under  all  conditions  of  temperature  and 
load  by  a weighted  carriage  at  the  bottom  of  the 
section. 

This  carriage  has  a horizontal  pulley  14  feet 
in  diameter  round  which  the  loop  of  the  cable 
passes.  The  carriage  runs  upon  a track  105  feet 
in  length,  with  a grade  of  one  to  eight  and  wire 
ropes  from  its  truck  run  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
track  and  over  pulleys  to  a weight  of  five  tons 
hanging  freely  in  a pit.  As  the  cable  expands 
the  carriage  is  pulled  downward  by  the  sinking 
weight,  and  vice  versa.  For  33  years  this  device 
has  worked  perfectly  without  an  accident. 

Except  in  the  center  of  the  inclines  only  three 
rails  are  laid,  the  middle  one  being  used  by  both 
the  up-going  and  down-coming  trains.  At  the 
center  of  each  incline  a passing  place  is  pro- 
vided, the  middle  rail  being  forked  so  as  to  pro- 
vide two  complete  two-rail  tracks  for  a few 
yards.  The  operating  cable  is  supported  in  its 
bed  on  16-inch  steel  sheaves  (idlers)  set  29l/2 
feet  apart  on  the  straight  track  and  19^2  on 
curves.  The  minimum  radius  permitted  in  these 
curves  is  1,850  feet. 

The  hoisting  engine  at  the  head  of  each  section 
is  of  1,000  h.  p.,  and  is  operated  by  an  engineer 
stationed  on  an  elevated  platform  where  he  has 
his  train  in  full  view  for  the  entire  distance  of 
his  section.  Besides  he  is  informed  of  the  posi- 
tion of  his  train  by  an  indicator  before  him  mov- 
ing on  diagram  as  the  train  moves. 

The  train  is  of  three  passenger  cars  or  six 
freight  cars.  It  is  attached  to  the  cable  by  a 
locomotive  brake-van,  operated  by  a crew  of  two 
men.  The  brake-van  carries  a picking-up 
mechanism,  the  cable  nipper  (of  the  Bullivant 
type),  hand  brakes,  an  automatic  vacuum  brake, 
and  two  emergency  grip-rail  brakes,  one  for 
each  rail. 

The  train  comes  from  Santos  for  a few  miles 
along  the  littoral  with  an  ordinary  locomotive. 
When  the  incline  is  reached  the  locomotive  is 
detached,  and  the  brake-van  takes  its  place  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  train,  picks  up  the  cable 
and  grips  it,  and  thus  pushes  the  train  to  the 
summit  of  the  incline.  Here  the  cable  is  drop- 
ped, and  the  brake-van,  running  by  its  own  steam 
as  a locomotive,  pushes  the  train  along  the  bank- 
head  level  to  the  foot  of  the  next  incline,  grips 
that  cable,  and  so  continues  until  the  summit  of 
the  plateau  is  attained.  A regular  double  track  is 
laid  on  the  bankheads,  so  that  trains  may  pass 
at  such  points. 

The  natural  difficulties  of  the  route  were  tre- 
mendous, requiring  19  tunnels,  16  viaducts,  and 
the  construction  of  two  miles  of  retaining  walls. 


The  largest  viaduct  known  as  the  Gruta  Funda 
is  335  feet  long  and  150  feet  high  supported  upon 
steel  towers. 

The  entire  railway  is  87  miles  in  length,  run- 
ning from  Santos  to  Jundiahy,  and  passing 
through  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo,  50  miles  from 
Santos.  The  surveys,  plans,  and  details  of  con- 
struction were  worked  out  under  the  direction 
of  James  C.  Madley,  and  the  actual  work  of 
building  the  road  was  directed  by  James  Fforde, 
who  afterward  became  the  railway’s  chief  engi- 
neer. Emilio  A.  H.  Schnoor  was  division  engi- 
neer of  the  section  comprising  the  inclines,  and 
D.  M.  Fox  and  A.  McKerrow  were  the  consult- 
ing engineers. 


COFFEE  IN  EAST  AFRICA 

New  Land  Worth  $75  an  Acre  and  Up  to 
$500  in  Five  Years — An  Idea  of 
Coffee  in  America 

A N East  African  correspondent  of  Tropical 
Life  has  much  to  say  about  coffee  growing 
and  the  possibilities  for  its  development  in  that 
country,  particularly  in  the  region  about  Lake 
Victoria  Nyanza. 

“ The  possibilities  of  the  now-called  Kenya 
Colony  are  splendid,”  he  says.  “ Take  coffee, 
for  instance.  Coffee  land  near  the  railway  costs 
£15  an  acre,  and  £25  to  break  up  and  bring  your 
coffee  into  bearing  in  four  and  a half  years. 
Some  would  spend  more,  some  might  spend  less. 
Finish  your  job,  however,  and  take  stock.  The 
profit  is  good,  for  five-year-old  coffee  is  worth 
£100  an  acre,  and  will  give  an  average  crop  of 
half  a ton  per  annum,  worth  now  about  £50.  The 
wild  coffee  around  here  interests  me.  It  lacks 
caffein,  and  is  on  that  account  supposed  to  be 
good  for  people  with  weak  hearts. 

“ I wonder  no  American  booster  has  thought 
of  this  and  pushed  its  sale  in  America  instead 
of  their  awful  substitutes,  roasted  maize  or  date- 
stones,  or  some  such  things.  I always  wonder 
where  those  date-stones  come  from.  How  are 
they  removed  from  their  natural  habitat?  Banish 
the  thought ! All  the  same,  I prefer  to  grow  and 
consume  my  own  berries  and  know  exactly  where 
they  have  been.” 


TEA  AND  COFFEE  IN  DURBAN 
Imports  into  Durban,  South  Africa,  included 
4,369,764  pounds  of  coffee  in  1913,  13,446,330  in 
1918  and  4,686,820  in  1919.  Tea  imports  were 
2,347,756  pounds  in  1913,  2,674,551  in  1918,  and 
2,486,410  in  1919. 
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TEA  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 


Java  Supplanting  Indian — Percapita  Use 
Grows  to  Eight  and  a Half 
Pounds  a Year 

A LTHOUGH  technically  the  English  tea  trade 
during  1920  was  free  from  government  con- 
trol, the  misfortunes  resulting  from  the  action 
of  government  departments  have  dogged  the 
steps  of  those  engaged  in  the  industry  through- 
out the  year,  and  in  many  sections  of  the  trade 
1920  will  be  regarded  probably  as  the  most  dis- 
astrous year  in  the  history  of  the  industry, 
McMeekin  & Co.,  London,  say  in  their  annual 
report  on  the  tea  trade  during  the  last  calendar 
year.  Their  report  follows  in  full. 

Producers 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  traders  in  the 
United  Kingdom  have  suffered  so  seriously  from 
the  ill  effects  of  bureaucratic  control  as  those  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  tea.  During  the 
later  years  of  the  war  period  they  were  in  a 
large  measure  restricted  tp  the  equivalent  of  pre- 
war rates  for  their  produce,  and  the  rapid  rise 
in  the  Indian  exchange  and  working  costs  very 
seriously  reduced  any  benefit  obtainable  by  the 
large  majority  of  them  from  the  short-lived  pros- 
perity that  followed  the  signing  of  the  armistice, 
while  the  action  of  the  government  in  diverting 
steamers  from  the  recognized  market  to  outlying 
ports  of  the  kingdom  pressed  more  heavily  upon 
the  producing  interests  than  upon  those  of  other 
sections.  As  compared  with  the  autumn  of  1919 
the  capital  value  of  representative  shares  quoted 
by  George  Seton  during  December,  1920, 
showed  a decrease  of  over  50  per  cent  and  a de- 
cline of  20  per  cent  on  values  current  in  July, 
1914. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  a cause  of  regret  to  the 
producers  of  Indian  tea  to  notice  from  the  sta- 
tistics that  for  the  first  time  on  record,  except 
for  trifling  quantities,  the  increase  in  consump- 
tion of  Java  tea  has  been  at  the  expense  of  In- 
dian tea.  The  falling  off  in  the  use  of  Indian 
tea  for  the  year  represents  5 per  cent  of  the  total 
consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom,  while  the 
increased  consumption  of  Java  tea  amounts  to 
a fraction  over  4 per  cent.  Possibly  this  may 
have  been  due  to  temporary  conditions ; but  it 
may  be  urged  that  the  more  careful  manufac- 
ture of  Java  teas,  compared  with  the  very  coarse 
plucking  adopted  in  certain  districts  of  India 
during  October-December,  1919,  has  been  a con- 
tributory cause. 

Distributors  and  Consumers 

In  common  with  other  sections,  those  engaged 
in  this  branch  of  the  trade  have  been  confronted 
with  many  anxieties  and,  apart  from  those  few 
fortunate  members  who  were  short  of  stock,  the 
year  has  been  one,  for  the  majority  of  distribu- 
tors, of  steady  liquidation  of  teas  which  though 
possibly  good  value  and  readily  salable  on  the 
date  of  the  arrival  of  the  steamer,  had  become 
depreciated  through  the  delay  in  handling,  aris- 
ing from  the  diversion  of  steamers  to  outports. 
From  March  average  prices  steadily  declined 


until  the  lowest  point  was  reached  in  September. 
The  year  closed  with  an  advance  in  the  average 
price  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas  of  about  2j4d. 
per  pound  above  the  lowest.  For  those  engaged 
in  the  blending  trade,  the  decline  in  average 
prices  was  undoubtedly  beneficial,  as  it  enabled 
them  to  liquidate  their  higher-cost  teas  without 
actual  loss,  the  public  demand  for  better  grades 
having  continued  throughout  the  year. 

The  popularity  of  tea  as  a beverage  seems  to 
have  experienced  no  diminution,  as  the  actual 
quantity  used  for  home  consumption  showed  an 
increase  of  4,500,000  pounds  above  the  record  es- 
tablished in  1919.  It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  in 
spite  of  the  campaign  for  lower  prices  the  pub- 
lic demand  for  better-grade  teas  was  maintained 
and  very  little  response  was  shown  to  offers  made 
by  large  retail  distributors  of  lower-priced  tea.  It 
appears  that  the  housewife  has  realized  that  in 
addition  to  greater  satisfaction  the  higher-grade 
tea  is  really  more  economical  in  use  than  those 
obtainable  at  lower  prices,  and  for  the  present,  at 
any  rate,  the  demand  for  mere  cheapness,  irre- 
spective of  quality,  has  not  yet  redeveloped  among 
consumers  of  tea. 

Congestion  in  London 

Coincident  with  the  release  from  government 
control  during  1919,  the  Ministry  of  Food  ar- 
ranged with  the  Ministry  of  Shipping  for  the 
due  arrival  here  before  December  31  of  that  year 
of  a minimum  quantity  of  tea.  Traders  learning 
of  this  arrangement  anticipated  that  such  arri- 
vals would  be  spread  in  practically  equal  quan- 
tities over  the  remaining  months.  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  shipping  facilities  afforded  to  traders  in 
tea  during  May  to  September  were  quite  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  demands  of  the  trade,  and  an 
artificial  shortage  in  this  country-  consequently 
resulted  and  prices  advanced  to  abnormal  levels. 

In  order  to  redeem  their  undertaking  the  Min- 
istry of  Shipping  sent  a fleet  of  steamers  to  the 
East,  and  during  the  last  three  months  of  the 
year  the  shipments  from  Calcutta  exceeded  in 
volume  those  for  the  previous  six  months.  Such 
heavy  arrivals  not  only  congested  the  warehouses 
here,  but  seriously  disorganized  the  market  for 
tea,  as  country  buyers  learning  of  them  cur- 
tailed their  clearances  from  bond,  thereby  adding 
to  the  shortage  of  space  available  to  accommo- 
date the  shipments.  In  the  circumstances  the 
Ministry  of  Shipping  ordered  steamers  loaded 
with  tea  to  Leith,  Greenock,  Plymouth,  Swansea, 
and  Avonmouth,  at  which  ports  the  tea  was  dis- 
charged, but  owing  to  the  absence  of  bonded  ware- 
house facilities  it  was  not  available  for  use  and 
the  owners  were  penalized  with  heavy  expenses 
for  goods  they  could  not  handle.  The  result  of 
this  was  that  many  sales  already  effected  had  to 
be  canceled,  as  delivery  could  not  be  made,  and 
the  entire  trade  became  demoralized. 

Even  up  to  the  end  of  1920  samples  of  some 
of  those  diverted  shipments  had  not  reached  the 
hands  of  the  importers,  and  the  whole  proceed- 
ing has  been  a most  disastrous  one  to  traders. 
Some  of  the  trouble  no  doubt  could  have  been 
avoided  had  a little  more  consideration  for 
traders  been  shown  by  those  in  authority,  as 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  could  have  taken  and 
handled  a very  considerable  portion,  if  not  all, 
of  the  tea  sent  to  certain  ports  in  which  there 
was  neither  the  organization  nor  space  avail- 
able to  deal  with  the  quantity. 
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Indian,  Ceylon,  and  Dutch  East  Indian 

The  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
year  amounted  to  248,983,000  pounds  as  com- 
pared with  286,892,000  pounds  in  1919  and  with 

203.460.000  in  1913.  Although  the  quality  of  the 
new  crop  was  not  equal  to  that  of  previous 
season,  some  exceptionally  fine  invoices  were 
represented  and,  owing  to  more  careful  pluck- 
ing, the  general  average  of  the  quality  was 
good.  Reliable  figures  of  the  actual  crop  har- 
vested for  the  season  have  not  yet  reached  this 
side,  but  indications  point  to  a deficiency,  as 
compared  with  the  crop  of  1919-1920,  of  some- 
thing rather  over  25,000,000  pounds.  Much  of 
this  shortage  has  been  due  to  climatic  condi- 
tions, practically  all  of  it  being  from  the  Dooars, 
Darjeeling,  and  Terai  districts. 

The  production  of  Ceylon  again  indicated  a 
falling  off  compared  with  the  previous  year, 
and  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  amounted 
to  only  124,705,000  pounds,  compared  with  137,- 

333.000  in  1919  and  110,936,000  in  1913.  The 
quality  generally  throughout  the  year  has  been 
rather  above  the  average  of  recent  years.  As  in 
the  case  of  Indian  teas  no  figures  of  the  actual 
crop  collected  for  the  year  are  yet  available,  but 
the  shipments  to  all  parts  for  the  year  were 
about  24,000,000  less  than  for  1919. 

Although  the  general  shipments  from  Java  and 
Sumatra  in  the  latest  returns  received  show  a 
slight  falling  off  in  volume  as  compared  with 
1919,  they  were  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
average  for  the  last  three  years,  and  the  ship- 
ments to  the  United  Kingdom  showed  an  ad- 
vance of  about  10  per  cent  over  1919.  Generally 
the  quality  of  the  crop  was  good.  The  quantity 
taken  for  home  consumption  during  the  year  was 
nearly  double  tfiat  of  1919,  and  about  1 2J4  per 
cent  increase  on  the  figures  for  1913.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  statistics  that  these  teas  have  al- 
most returned  to  the  position  attained  prior  to 
the  prohibition  of  imports  of  other  than  British- 
grown  tea.  As  in  the  case  of  other  growths,  the 
lowest  average  price  was  recorded  in  Septem- 
ber, but  the  variation  in  auction  values  through- 
out the  year  for  Java  teas  was  very  erratic,  due 


no  doubt  to  the  effect  of  quality  variations  on 
the  smaller  quantities  offered. 

China  and  Green  Tea 

The  imports  of  China  teas  for  the  year 
amounted  to  16,000,000  pounds,  as  compared  with 
rather  less  than  27,000,000  pounds  in  1919.  Of 
this  fully  75  per  cent  was  landed  before  July  31, 
so  that,  compared  with  former  years,  the  actual 
quantity  of  new  season’s  tea  imported  was 
negligible.  The  quantity  consumed  in  the  United 
Kingdom  showed  a falling  off  as  compared  with 
1919,  and  was  equal  to  only  a little  more  than 
one-third  that  consumed  in  1913.  From  this  it 
would  appear  that  the  consumption  was  con- 
fined to  high-grade  teas,  the  low  prices  ruling 
for  other  growths  rendering  it  unnecessary  to 
make  use  of  China  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  cost.  The  position  is  similar  to  that 
obtaining  in  the  years  1904-1905,  when  the  excep- 
tionally low  average  price  of  5d.  was  recorded 
for  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas,  in  which  years  the 
consumption  of  China  tea  sank  to  2 ^ per  cent 
of  the  total  used  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Business  in  green  grades  has  been  very  disap- 
pointing. On  several  occasions  a demand  sprang 
up,  but  it  was  quickly  satisfied,  and  the  stocks 
during  the  12  months  showed  an  increase  of  nearly 
20  per  cent.  Those  are  now  more  than  double  the 
average  stock  for  the  last  25  years. 

Foreign  Trade 

The  quantity  of  tea  exported  during  the  year 
showed  an  advance  of  nearly  40  per  cent  on  the 
figures  of  1919.  The  greater  part  of  the  increased 
quantity  was  made  up  of  Ceylon  tea,  the  figures 
of  which  showed  an  expansion  of  9,500,000 
pounds,  as  compared  with  a total  increase  of 
11,750,000. 

Daring  the  year  freedom  of  export  without 
license  to  all  countries,  with  the  exception  of 
Bolshevist  Russia,  was  granted,  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  license  restrictions  cur- 
tailed the  volume  of  exports  during  the  year, 
any  difficulty  in  trading  having  been  due  rather 
to  questions  of  finance. 


Tea  in  United  Kingdom  for  Last  Six  Years 


Imports 

British  East  Indies.. 

Ceylon  

China  and  other  couni 
Java  and  Netherlands 

Total 

Home  consumption. 

British  East  Indies... 

Ceylon  

China  

Other  countries  

Total 

Exports 

British  East  Indies... 

Ceylon  

China  

Other  countries  

Navy,  Army  and  merch 
sels  


46.250.000 

Home  consumption 
British  East  Indies 

Ceylon  

China  

Other  


1920. 


1919. 


1918. 


1917. 


1914. 


1913. 


248,983,000 

286,892,000 

372,814,000 

148,710,000 

203,326,000 

203,460,000 

124,705,000 

137,333,000 

88,661,000 

73,411,000 

111,087,000 

110,936,000 

17,840,000 

32,982,000 

2,153,000 

11,040,000 

26,303,000 

18,595,000 

40,190,000 

37,146,000 

250 

8,101,000 

33,768,000 

32,053,000 

431,718,000 

494,353,000 

463,628,250 

241,262,000 

374,484,000 

365,044,000 

241,553.000 

258,814,000 

249,960,000 

167,464.000 

184,810,000 

172,844,000 

112,061.000 

106,400,000 

59,832,000 

77,401,000 

90.697,000 

91,518,000 

3,585,000 

4,428,000 

823,000 

16,075,000 

13,014,000 

9,683,000 

35,625,000 

18,824,000 

536,000 

16,869,000 

29,011,000 

31,646,000 

392,824,000 

388,466,000 

311,151,000 

277,809,000 

317,532,000 

305,691,000 

16,161,000 

12,870,000 

451,000 

3,281,000 

30,496,000 

21,830,000 

15,810,000 

6,327,000 

222,000 

3,681,000 

22,552,000 

21.925,000 

6.015,000 

7,835,000 

1,521,000 

6,708,000 

12.702,000 

10,851,000 

£294,000 

2,662,000 

1,000 

637,000 

2,994,000 

2,950,000 

4,317,000 

5,925,000 

56,679,000 

42,957,000 

5,237.000 

3,154,000 

45,597,000 

35,619,000 

58,874.000 

57,264,000 

73,981,000 

60,710,000 

220,433,000 

213,083,000 

135,295,000 

37,400,000 

121,478,000 

138,005,000 

cap- 
1 of 

8.50 

8.45 

8 

6.97 

6.87 

6.62 

61%% 

28%% 

%% 

9% 


66%% 

27%% 

1%% 

4%% 


80%% 
io%% 
%% 


$ 


60%% 

27%% 

5%% 

6%% 


58%% 

28%% 

4%% 

9%% 


56%% 

30% 

3%% 

10%% 
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CEYLON’S  1920  TRADE  BRITAIN’S  COFFEE  TRADE 


Tea  and  Cacao  Exports  Show  Falling  Off 
to  Nearly  All  Countries  Except 
Australasia 

C1  XPORTS  of  black  and  green  tea  from  Ceylon. 

last  year  amounted  to  180,000,000  pounds,  a 
decrease  of  24,000,000  when  compared  with  1919, 
while  6,100,000  pounds  of  cacao  beans  were  ex- 
ported, amounting  to  250,000  pounds  under  the 
1919  figure. 

The  United  States  was  next  to  the  United  King- 
dom and  Australasia  in  receipts  of  tea  from 
Ceylon,  the  total  being  14,600,000  pounds,  against 
23,000,000  taken  by  Australasia  and  115,000,000 
by  the  U.  K. 

Great  Britain’s  receipts  fell  off  21,000,000  pounds 
as  compared  with  1919,  her  antipodean  colonies 
gained  nearly  5,000,000,  and  the  decrease  of  the 
United  States  amounted  to  more  than  2,000,000 
pounds. 

Next  to  Britain  the  Philippines  took  the  greatest 
quantity  of  cacao  from  Ceylon,  having  imported 
more  than  1,800,000  pounds  in  1920,  against  2,- 
000,000  the  year  previous,  and  the  United  States 
ranked  third. 

The  figures  in  detail  of  Ceylon  exports  of  tea 
and  cacao  for  the  last  two  years,  as  reported  by 
the^  Ceylon  Chamber  of  Commerce,  appear  in  the 
accompanying  table. 


1920  Figures  Show  General  Decline — Con- 
sumption Percapita  Only  Seven-tenths 
of  a Pound 


rT'  O those  engaged  in  the  coffee  trade  1920 
brought  many  anxieties  and  much  disappoint- 
ment. In  the  first  quarter  business  was  good, 
and  prices,  although  lower  than  in  the  previous 
year,  were  comparatively  steady,  and,  generally 
speaking,  remunerative  to  all  sections,”  says  the 
annual  report  of  McMeekin  & Co.,  London,  which 
goes  on : 

The  low  rate  of  sterling  exchange  during  that 
quarter  stimulated  fairly  large  purchases  on  this 
market  by  American  houses  and  there  was  a cer- 
tain amount  of  steady  business  from  the  Con- 
tinent. From  the  beginning  of  April,  however, 
the  steady  decline  in  the  value  of  continental  cur- 
rencies, as  compared  with  sterling,  checked  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  countries  in  which  cof- 
fee was  the  principal  non-alcoholic  beverage,  and 
prices  consistently  declined,  until  at  the  close  of 
the  year  they  were  about  50  per  cent  below  those 
current  in  the  first  quarter. 

Probably  the  financial  position  in  Brazil  has 
been  an  important  factor  in  the  decline  in  values 
of  all  grades  of  coffee.  Taking  advantage  of  a 
very  active  demand  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year,  largely  based  upon  limited  crop  estimates, 
shippers  sold  freely  to  leading  importers  in 
Europe  and  America,  many  of  the  contracts  be- 
ing for  forward  delivery.  As  the  buying  power 
was  curtailed,  the  hands  of  shippers  in  Brazil 


1920  Exports  of  Tea  and  Cacao  Beans  from  Ceylon 


Destination. 

United  Kingdom 

Austria  

Black  T 

1920. 

116,078,431 

ea. N 

1919. 

136,358,773 

3,700 

561,485 

3,967,383 

t Gree 

1920. 

in  Tea. 

1919. 

10,136 

, Ca 

1920. 

2,811,088 

cao. — 

1919. 

1,355,088 

Belgium  

27,868 

7,840 

67,872 

12,432 

France  

892  939 

4,750 

Germany  

111,677 

15,680 

7,840 

Holland  

196  858 

116,774 

1,039,722 

133,479 

760,862 

22,445 

237,907 

24,734 

209,841 

95,494 

49,260 

623,111 

18,114.317 

16,562,765 

6,954,091 

653,567 

2,096,409 

5,731,281 

8,595 

4,241,734 

998,249 

591,208 

129,763 

125,204 

95,050 

281,600 

1,232 

11,200 

22,400 

Denmark  

2,750 

Italy  

86,350 

% 

28,000 

Russia  

Spain  

26,790 

*11,984 

Norway  

29,480 

Sweden  

76,463 

2,240 

Turkey  in  Europe 

45,706 



Turkey  in  Asia 

. ...  283,373 

Malta  

63,300 

Rest  of  En rone 

19f>  SIR 

16,800 

181,625 

732,433 

Australasia  22,887.721 

United  States  14,108,991 

Canada  and  Newfoundland..  6,795.188 

Rest  of  America 1,110,785 

Eavnt  4.378.440 

459,576 

1,119,171 

615,552 

660,240 

67,200 

2,800 

22,400 

6,944 

484.064 

1,467,648 

189,840 

26,880 

25,760 

6,608 

Africa  

Madagascar  

103  103 

11,404 

1,777,734 

India  

Straits  

1,075,576 

1,591,038 

2,688 

40,880 

20,720 

896 

44,128 

1,993,152 

101,472 

China  

280  225 

Philippine  Islands 

Japan  

252,093 

227,971 

1,814,960 

Mauritius  

278  763 

Rest  of  Asia 

175  859 

Total 

200,788,303 

3,174,535 

2,724,132 

6,106,352 

5,844,496 

Total  1920 

176  201  524 

3,174,535 

6,106,352 

Total  1919 

200  788  303 

2.724,132 

5 844  496 

Total  1918 

175.263.219 

4,348,704 

8, 051*456 

Total  1917 

185,370,136 

4,970,053 

8,099,616 
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seem  to  have  been  forced  by  heavy  arrivals  from 
the  growing  districts,  and  prices  were  drastically 
cut.  This  cut  in  price  may  have  been  made  in 
the  interest  of  Brazilian  exchange,  which  steadily 
depreciated,  but  the  pressure  by  planters  no 
doubt  produced  a feeling  of  nervousness,  which 
gradually  spread  to  all  markets,  and  coffee  was 
salable  only  against  definite  inquiry  as  roasters’ 
stocks  became  exhausted. 

The  season  for  coffee  opened  on  July  1 and  a 
stronger  statistical  position  than  has  been  re- 
corded during  the  past  twenty-five  years  was  dis- 
closed; but,  owing  to  the  difficulties  referred  to, 
the  margin  of  strength  declined  steadily  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year. 

The  quantity  taken  for  home  consumption 
showed  a drop  of  2.87  per  cent  as  compared  with 
1919,  but  an  increase  of  17%  per  cent  as  against 
1913,  the  last  prewar  year. 

The  quantity  exported  from  the  United  King- 
dom to  various  foreign  markets  showed  a con- 
siderable decline  from  the  figures  for  1919,  and 
was  3.6  per  cent  below  1913.  The  whole  of  this 
falling  off  occurred  in  the  last  five  months  of 
the  year,  the  figures  at  the  end  of  July  having 
shown  an  increase  of  13  per  cent  over  1919  and 
of  10  per  cent  over  1913. 

Figures  for  Six  Years 
The  following  figures  are  based  upon  papers 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  made  up  from 
custom  house  returns  for  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom : 

Army, 
Navy,  and 

Home  con-  merchant 

Import s.  sumption.  Exports.  vessels. 

1920..  83,664,000  34,272,000  55,552,000  660.800 

1919.  .119.392,000  35.280,000  70,560,000  1,206,464 

1918..  17,808,000  51,072,000  3,360,000  7,280,000 

1917..  61,264,000  47,264,000  12,768,000  1,904,000 

1914  . . 1 12,000,000  28,784,000  75,040,000  1.792,000 

1913..  94,752,000  28,000,000  57,680,000  672,000 

These  show  the  percapita  consumption  in 
pounds,  based  on  a population  of  46,250,000: 

1920 71  1917 1.00 

1919 71  1914 60 

1918 1.10  1913 60 


TAX  FOR  JAVA  TEA  AND  COFFEE 
There  is  every  probability  that  a special  tax  will 
be  levied  on  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar  in  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  as  the  Netherlands  government,  secre- 
tary for  the  colonies,  and  minister  are  so  agreed. 
The  crops  of  1920,  1921,  and  1922  are  to  be  af- 
fected, and  all  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  fix 
the  rate.  An  export  tax  on  pepper  is  also  pro- 
posed. 


PLEBISCITE  FOR  ROASTERS 
The  Next  Convention  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Coffee  Roasters  Association,  composed  of 
Frank  Ennis,  B.  C.  Casanas,  and  Walter  Petring, 
has  sent  a referendum  to  association  members  to 
fix  the  time  and  place  of  the  1921  meeting.  San 
Francisco,  Colorado  Springs,  Chicago,  and  New 
York  are  candidates,  and  members  are  asked  to 
designate  first  choice  and  the  month  preferred. 
If  they  will  attend  no  matter  where  held,  they 
are  to  vote  in  favor  of  all  four  cities. 


EUROPE  DRINKS  LESS  COFFEE 

United  States  in  First  Place,  Says  Re- 
searcher of  American  Inter- 
national Corporation 

nr1  HE  position  of  the  United  States  and  Europe 
as  coffee  consumers  is  reversed  as  compared 
with  prewar  times  and  the  consumption  this 
year  will  show  that  this  country  will  have  drunk 
55  per  cent  of  the  world’s  total,  instead  of  only 
40  per  cent  as  formerly. 

This  statement  was  made  in  an  address  be- 
fore the  American  Statistical  Association  at  the 
Machinery  Club,  New  York,  February  18,  sum- 
marizing an  exhaustive  investigation  into  “ The 
Market  for  Coffee,”  which  was  made  by  J.  C. 
Luitweiler  of  the  research  department,  American 
International  Corporation.  The  address  in  full 
was  as  follows : 

Oftentimes  a subject  that  in  the  abstract 
seems  to  involve  the  most  intimate  knowledge  and 
consideration  of  all  the  laws  and  principles  of 
economics,  when  reduced  to  a single  concrete  ap- 
plication seems  much  less  complex  and  much  less 
intangible. 

So  it  was  with  the  study  we  made  in  our  re- 
search department  recently  of  the  probable  world 
consumption  of  coffee  in  the  current  crop  year ; 
that  is,  from  July  1,  1920,  to  June  30,  1921.  The 
consideration  of  world  consumption  was  but  one 
factor  in  the  general  problem  we  were  tackling 
of  the  probable  trend  of  coffee  prices.  There  were 
so  many  authoritative  forecasts  made  last  year 
about  coffee  prices  and  prices  in  general  that  the 
course  of  events  knocked  into  a cocked  hat  that 
we  were  very  cautious  about  our  forecasting. 

Some  people  were  saying  last  year  that  there 
was  a world  shortage  of  coffee  which  would  con- 
tinue for  some  years  to  come,  and  that  the  record 
high  prices  then  prevailing  were  justified  by  the 
statistical  position  of  coffee  and  prices  could  not 
come  down. 

But,  strange  to  say,  coffee  did  come  down,  and 
great  was  the  fall  thereof.  From  a point  in 
June,  1919,  263  per  cent  of  the  prewar  price,  it 
had  fallen  by  the  end  of  last  year  to  64  per  cent 
of  the  prewar  price  and  had  outdistanced  in  its 
fall  most  of  its  boon  companions  among  the  staple 
food  products.  In  fact,  many  of  those  who  justi- 
fied its  high  seat  of  a year  ago  have  now  been 
saying  very  ruefully  that  “ all  the  king’s  horses 
and  all  the  king’s  men  never  can  put  Humpty 
Dumpty  together  again.” 

Mistake  of  the  Forecasters 

Why  then  this  change  of  front?  What  mistake 
had  the  forecasters  made  last  year?  A cursory 
examination  showed  us  that  where  they  went 
wrong  was  in  estimating  European  consumption. 
They  had  surveyed  Europe  and  found  her  cup- 
boards bare  and  her  people  hungry  for  everything 
they  had  enjoyed  in  the  good  old  days  before  the 
war. 

But  in  estimating  European  consumption  by 
her  needs  and  desires  they  went  astray.  The  only 
true  measure  of  consumption  in  these  times  is  the 
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ability  of  people  to  pay.  The  corollary  of  this  of 
course  is  the  consideration  of  how  people  will 
apportion  their  limited  buying  power  among  their 
various  wants. 

So,  in  estimating  the  world’s  coffee  consumption 
for  the  current  year,  we  tried  to  do  three  things: 
First,  get  a good  general  picture  of  coffee  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  and  abroad  for  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years;  secondly,  consider  what 
is  the  present  buying  power  of  people  in  compari- 
son with  the  past;  thirdly,  decide  to  what  extent 
people  here  and  abroad  would  apportion  their 
limited  buying  power  to  the  purchase  of  coffee. 

United  States  Figures 

Taking  up  the  United  States  first,  we  found  that 
the  five-year  prewar  average  consumption  was 
7,000,000  bags  a year;  that  during  the  war  the 
five-year  average  had  risen  to  8,500,000  bags ; and 
that  in  the  crop  year  1919-20  it  reached  a record 
high  of  9,500,000  bags,  and  this  in  the  face  of  the 
highest  coffee  prices  ever  ruling.  These  figures 
indicate  a remarkable  increase  in  the  coffee  con- 
sumption of  this  country. 

Perhaps  I should  say  here  that  our  five-year 
average  consumption  figures  were  obtained  by 
first  taking  stocks  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of 
the  five-year  period ; secondly,  adding  net  imports 
for  the  next  five  years ; and,  thirdly,  deducting 
stocks  on  hand  a!  the  end  of  the  period  and  divid- 
ing the  remainder  by  five.  Of  course  I realize 
that  so-called  “ stocks  on  hand  ” represent  only 
stocks  in  public  warehouses  and  do  not  take  into 
account  what  may  be  in  the  hands  of  speculators 
outside  of  warehouses  or  in  the  hands  of  the 
roasters  in  excess  of  normal  requirements.  But 
when  one  takes  a five-year  average  the  degree 
of  error  is  greatly  minimized. 

I might  say  too  that  in  dealing  with  a staple 
commodity  such  as  coffee,  for  which  there  is  a 
well-organized  Exchange,  we  were"  very  for- 
tunate in  having  some  carefully  prepared  and 
significant  statistics.  The  records  that  such  an 
Exchange  keeps  are  likely  to  be  more  depend- 
able than  figures  compiled  by  trade  papers  or 
even  by  government  agencies,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  the  Exchange’s  figures  are  under  the 
continual  scrutiny  of  the  coffee  men  themselves, 
to  whom  it  is  of  vital  interest  that  the  best  and 
most  accurate  information  be  furnished. 

Coffee  a Necessary 

Now,  in  considering  the  community’s  buying 
power  and  how  much  of  it  will  be  apportioned 
to  the  purchase  of  coffee,  there  is  perhaps  room 
for  wide  difference  of  opinion.  It  is  a well-known 
fact  that  the  food  business  generally  suffers  less 
in  curtailed  volume  of  trade  during  a period  of 
depression  than  most  businesses  do.  You  will  no- 
tice I am  not  speaking  of  losses  suffered  from 
declines  in  prices,  but  am  simply  speaking  of  the 
falling  off  in  volume  of  goods  sold. 

Among  food  products,  despite  what  medical 
men  or  the  Postum  or  Kaffee  Hbg  folk  may 
say,  coffee,  to  the  rank  and  file  of  our  people,  is 
as  much  a necessary  as  bread  and  sugar.  There- 
fore, so  long  as  coffee  prices  are  down  sufficiently 
to  be  in  line  with  the  general  level  of  food  prices, 
coffee  will  be  purchased  in  fairly  normal  volume. 
Considering,  then,  that  coffee  now  stands  far 
below  the  general  index  number  of  food  prices, 
we  concluded  that,  even  with  greatly  diminished 
buying  power,  there  would  not  be  much,  if  any, 


falling  off  in  coffee  consumption  as  compared 
with  the  last  crop  year.  As  we  have  seen,  sta- 
tistics indicated  a consumption  for  that  year  of 
9,500,000  bags.  But  to  make  all  due  allowance 
for  the  mentioned  unknown  factor  of  coffee  that 
may  have  left  public  warehouses  without  being 
consumed  in  that  year,  we  fixed  our  estimate  for 
the  current  year  at  9,000,000  bags. 

Figuring  on  Europe 

When  we  tackled  the  problem  of  estimating 
the  consumption  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  we 
were  face  to  face  with  the  great  unknown  with 
only  very  rough  indices  to  guide  us.  In  the  first 
place,  we  had  figures,  compiled  by  the  Rome  In- 
stitute of  Agriculture,  of  a five-year  prewar 
average  of  net  imports  by  individual  countries. 
The  total  of  these  figures  corresponded  fairly 
well  to  a world-consumption  figure,  deducting  the 
United  States’  consumption,  which  we  had  ob- 
tained from  another  angle  of  approach.  Could 
we  take  these  figures  as  an  index  of  consumption 
for  the  current  year?  Emphatically  no,  for  in 
so  doing  we  should  fall  into  the  error  made  in  the 
estimates  of  a year  ago.  We  must  apply  to  these 
figures  the  consideration  of  curtailed  buying 
power.  It  was  guesswork  at  best,  but  I hope  it 
was  intelligent  guessing. 

With  the  help  of  a competent  observer,  who 
had  lately  made  a five-months’  survey  of  Euro- 
pean conditions,  we  divided  coffee-consuming 
countries  into  three  categories, — first,  those  whose 
buying  power  was  perhaps  normal,  that  is,  up  to 
prewar.  In  this  category  we  put  such  countries 
as  Cuba,  Canada,  and  the  Argentine.  The  sec- 
ond class  was  of  countries  with  slightly  cur- 
tailed buying  power.  We  put  England,  France, 
Holland,  and  a number  of  other  countries  into 
this  class.  Finally,  the  third  class  of  countries 
was  of  those  whose  buying  power  was  greatly 
reduced,  or  nil  so  far  as  coffee  buying  was  con- 
cerned. We  put  Russia,  Austria,  Germany,  and 
a few  others  into  this  class.  Then,  by  making 
certain  arbitrary  percentage  deductions  from  the 
prewar  consumption  of  these  countries  taken  as 
groups,  we  finally  arrived  at  a total  estimate  of 
consumption  outside  of  the  United  States  of 
7,500,000  bags. 

Nearly  Up  to  Last  Year 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  we  found  this 
figure  to  be  only  a few  \hundred  thousand  bags 
under  a figure  we  had  of  consumption  for  the  last 
crop  year;  namely,  the  total  withdrawals  from 
public  warehouses  outside  the  United  States. 
While  not  necessarily  the  actual  consumption 
figure,  it  was  the  nearest  indication  we  had  of 
the  total  yearly  consumption  since  the  war.  And 
considering  that  in  that  year  there  was  a good 
deal  of  buying  by  Europe  on  credit,  we  feel  it 
safe  to  use  our  lower  estimate  rather  than  the 
1919-20  figure  of  withdrawals  from  public  ware- 
houses. 

In  fact,  our  guiding  principle  in  this  whole 
study  was  to  be  generous  in  our  estimate  of  the 
production  of  coffee  and  conservative  in  our 
estimate  of  coffee  consumption.  With  these  fig- 
ures before  us,  we  felt  we  had  some  idea  of  the 
bearing  that  supply  and  demand  would  have  on 
future  coffee  prices. 

I will  not  go  into  the  other  ecohomh;  as  well 
as  artificial  factors  that  play  upon  the  coffee 
market,  affecting  coffee  prices,  as  this  is  quite  be- 
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side  the  subject  of  the  evening.  In  fact,  I have 
perhaps  overemphasized,  as  a factor  in  our 
study  of  future  coffee  prices,  the  importance  of 
considering  the  buying  power  in  estimating  con- 
sumption because  it  was  our  evening’s  topic, 
but  there  are,  of  course,  numerous  other  factors 
that  we  also  considered ; for  instance,  low  coffee 
prices  offsetting  depreciated  European  exchanges 
this  year,  recent  removal  of  restrictions  on  cof- 
fee importation  into  Germany,  the  much  talked 
of  effect  of  prohibition  on  coffee  drinking,  and 
finally  the  interviews  we  had  with  practical  cof- 
fee men  to  check  up  our  judgment  which  was 
of  necessity  rather  academic. 

Summarized,  then,  our  estimate  of  current  con- 
sumption was  based  upon  a wide  background  of 
past  experience,  modified  by  the  consideration 
of  present  limitations  on  the  community’s  buy- 
ing power,  and  finally,  influenced  by  our  judg- 
ment that  we  were  dealing  with  a staple  and,  in 
the  minds  of  consumers,  a necessary  food  prod- 
uct. Consequently  we  felt  that  consumption 
would  go  on  in  normal  volume  if  prices  were 
low  enough  to  be  in  line  with  the  general  price 
level,  except  where  buying  power  broke  down 
altogether  or  the  community  was  reduced  to  the 
limit  of  famine  rations. 

U.  S.  More  Than  Europe 

It  is  perhaps  interesting  to  note  that  our  final 
result  showed  the  position  of  the  United  States 
and  Europe  as  coffee  consumers  wholly  reversed 
by  the  war.  Whereas  before  the  war  we  made 
up  40  per  cent  and  Europe  60  per  cent  of  the 
total  world  consumption,  our  estimate  called  for 
the  United  States  consuming  this  next  year  55 
per  cent  and  Europe  only  45  per  cent  of  the  total 
consumption. 

PORTO  RICO  WANTS  COFFEE  DUTY 


Five  Cents  a Pound  Asked  to  Enable  It  to 
Compete  with  Mexico  and  Central 
America 

(Staff  Correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  12,  1921. 

JORGE  ARMSTRONG  of  Ponce,  Porto  Rico, 
appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  yesterday  in  behalf  of  the 
National  Coffee  Growers’  association  of  that  ter- 
ritory. This  represents  20,000  growers,  including 
nearly  all  the  proprietors  of  the  150,000  acres  in 
coffee  cultivation,  upon  which  industry  300,000 
persons,  or  one-third  of  the  rural  population  of 
Porto  Rico,  depend. 

Mr.  Armstrong’s  Brief 
Mr.  Armstrong  presented  a written  brief  in 
support  of  his  demand  for  a duty  of  5 cents 
a pound  on  all  foreign  imports  of  coffee  into 
the  United  States,  which  would  increase  the 
national  revenues  by  some  $70,000,000  at  an  annual 
cost  of  70  cents  per  capita. 

Porto  Rico  produces  30,000,000  to  60,000,000 


pounds  of  mild  coffee,  which  would  be  expanded 
to  half  that  consumed  in  the  United  States  if 
protected  by  an  import  duty,  he  says.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong’s argument  continued : 

“Nearly  all  of  the  Spanish-American  coffee- 
producing  countries,  Mexico  included,  are  com- 
petitors of  ours,  having  as  a representative  of 
value,  when  not  paper,  a currency  which  political 
economy  designates  as  ‘ unsound.’  And  so  it 
is  in  effect  if  we  compare  it  with  our  dollar, 
which  is  the  money  standard  of  the  world. 
Therefore,  and  thanks  to  said  ‘ unsound  cur- 
rency,’ wages,  salaries,  and  such  other  expenses 
as  go  to  make  up  the  ‘ cost  ’ of  coffee  in  said 
competing  countries  are  actually  very  insignificant 
as  compared  with  those  in  Porto  Rico,  where  all 
services  (wages,  salaries,  taxes,  etc.)  are  stipu- 
lated and  must  be  paid  in  dollars  and  fractions 
thereof  at  wage  rates  still  higher  numerically 
than  are  paid  in  the  aforesaid  Spanish-American 
countries.  This  supposition  is  more  than  justified 
if  we  bear  in  mind  that  among  said  countries  is 
Guatemala,  where  ‘ slave  ’ labor  still  exists  on 
coffee  plantations. 

Mexico  Has  the  Advantage 

“ Enlarging  this  argument  a little,  it  is  sufficient 
to  cite,  so  far  as  the  advantage  of  currency  is 
concerned,  the  case  of  Mexico.  When  the  coffee 
grower  of  Coatepec,  for  instance,  sells  his  coffee 
in  New  York  at  15  cents  a pound,  he  really  gets 
30  cents  for  it  because  of  the  difference  in  value 
between  the  Mexican  peso  and  the  dollar.  And 
it  being  a fact  that  the  rate  of  wages  there  is 
not  numerically  greater,  but  less  than  in  Porto 
Rico,  the  advantages  of  the  Mexican  grower  over 
us  appear  perfectly  clear. 

“ And  if  such  is  the  case  in  regard  to  Mexico, 
how  much  greater  will  it  be  to  our  disadvantage 
when  compared  with  Brazil,  Colombia,  Guatemala, 
and  other  countries  whose  monetary  unit  is  gen- 
erally of  even  less  value  than  the  Mexican  peso. 

“If  we  recall  that  previous  tariffs  contained 
so-called  * countervailing  duties  ’ as  a remedy  in 
analogous  cases,  circumstances  affecting  coffee 
would  surely  warrant  them  at  the  present  time. 

H.  C.  of  L.  in  Porto  Rico 

“ Porto  Rico  is  an  integral  part  of  the  United 
States  (economically  and  politically  considered), 
and  is  copying  the  habits  and  manner  of  living  of 
the  metropolis,  all  due  to  the  solidarity  of  financial 
interests,  geographical  proximity,  intimate  and 
easy  commercial  connections,  and  social  and 
political  relations.  Thus  have  wages  and  salaries 
increased  and  the  cost  of  living  risen  because 
of  growing  and  civilizing  needs,  and  also  because 
of  the  influence  constantly  exercised  on  the  prices 
of  all  services  in  Porto  Rico  as  well  as  on  the 
continent  by  the  great  metropolitan  labor  organi- 
zations. 

“ There  is  not  in  Porto  Rico  a single  corpora- 
tion engaged  in  the  coffee  industry.  The  cor- 
porations in  the  island  are  engaged  only  in  such 
industries  as  are  protected  by  the  tariff,  such 
as  the  sugar,  tobacco,  and  fruit  industries,  in 
which  they  have  invested  millions  of  dollars.  The 
coffee  industry,  on  the  contrary,  which  is  genuinely 
Porto  Rican,  and  more  so  than  any  other,  is 
the  poor  man’s  industry,  the  industry  of  the 
middle  class  and  of  medium  fortunes.” — Lamm. 
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SENATE  WOULD  HAVE  HURT  TEA 


Tea  Inspection  Service  Cut  $8,000,  Which 
Was  Finally  Restored — Letter  from 
Supervisor  Mitchell 


(Staff  Correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  March  1,  1921. 

EORGE  F.  MITCHELL,  supervising  tea  ex- 
aminer,  came  very  near  losing  20  per  cent 
of  his  appropriation  for  the  forthcoming  year 
for  the  examination  of  tea.  As  the  Agricultural 
Appropriation  Bill  passed  the  House  he  was  al- 
lowed $40,000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1 for  carrying  on  the  work  of  tea  inspection. 

However,  when  the  bill  reached  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  $8,000  was  deducted 
from  the  House  appropriation.  On  learning  of 
this,  Mr.  Mitchell  made  an  appeal  to  the  com- 
mittee and  the  $8,000  was  reinserted  in  the  bill; 
so  that  when  it  becomes  law  he  will  be  allowed 
the  whole  $40,000  asked  for. 

Mr.  Mitchell’s  letter  to  the  Senate  Committee 
included  the  following : 

“ If  this  reduction  prevails,  it  will  be  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  enforce  this  act  as  Congress 
intended  it  should  be  enforced  at  the  time  of  its 
passage  and  as  it  has  been  enforced  up  to  the 
present  time. 

“ Without  the  full  enforcement  of  this  law,  the 
consumer  cannot  be  protected  from  impure  and 
unwholesome  tea,  as  the  act  provides,  and  uni- 
formity of  inspection  of  all  teas  entering  the 
United  States  cannot  be  continued.  This  latter 
condition,  if  allowed  to  occur,  would  bring  about 
unfair  competition  among  importers  of  teas,  be- 
cause teas  below  the  physical  standards  of 
‘ purity,  quality,  and  fitness  for  consumption,’  as 
fixed  by  the  law,  would  gain  entrance  and  go  into 
competition  with  teas  equal  to  the  fixed  standards, 
which  would  work  to  the  detriment  of  the  honest 
importer  who  lived  up  to  the  standards. 

“ A policing  measure  of  this  kind  to  give  full 
protection  to  the  consumer  as  well  as  to  the  tea 
merchant  must  be  enforced  in  its  entirety,  and 
any  lack  of  enforcement  in  any  direction  nullifies 
the  purposes  for  which  the  act  was  drawn ; 
namely,  to  protect  the  consumer  from  impure 
and  unwholesome  teas. 

“ The  amount  of  money  absolutely  necessary  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  the  tea-examining  force,  ex- 
clusive of  the  two  men  on  the  statutory  roll, 
which  force  cannot  be  reduced  without  destroy- 
ing the  proper  functioning  of  the  service,  is 
$28,950.  The  difference  between  this  amount  and 
the  amount  proposed  by  the  Senate  bill  is  $1,050, 
which  would  not  cover  the  cost  of  fixing  the  gov- 
ernment standards,  much  less  take  care  of  the 
seven  tea-examining  offices,  the  drawing  of  sam- 
ples which  must  be  taken  from  every  line  and 
grade  and  every  shipment  of  tea,  and  for  the 
traveling  expenses  of  the  inspectors  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  United  States  Board  of  Tea 
Appeals. 

“ It  can  be  readily  seen  from  these  estimates 
that  the  reduction  proposed  in  the  bill  now  be- 


fore the  Senate  cannot  spell  anything  but  ruin  to 
a law  that  protects  the  consumer  from  a food 
product  that  is  one  of  the  easiest  to  sophisticate 
and  which,  before  the  law  was  passed,  was  the 
most  sophisticated  and  adulterated  of  any  food 
product  entering  the  United  States ; in  fact,  the 
United  States  was  known  as  the  dumping  ground 
for  all  trashy  and  spurious  teas.” — Lamm. 


NEW  TARIFF  IN  INDIA 
A new  tariff  went  into  effect  in  India  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  which  fixes  the  rate  of  7^4  per  cent  ad- 
valorem  on  tea,  coffee,  and  spices,  and  10  per  cent 
on  sugar. 


TEA  EDUCATION  NEEDED 


Robert  L.  Hecht  Replies  to  Pessimistic 
Opinion  in  India — Cooperation 
Will  Help,  He  Says 

VVT’HEN  Robert  L.  Hecht,  chairman  of  the 

* * Promotion  Council  of  the  Tea  Association 
of  the  United  States,  was  at  Medan,  Sumatra, 
last  December  15  he  sent  the  following  to  the 
Indian  Planters  Gazette  at  Calcutta,  in  reply  to 
an  editorial  in  that  publication  expressing 
pessimism  over  the  tea  outlook  in  America: 

“ In  your  issue  of  November  20  there  are  some 
very  interesting  statements  regarding  tea  and  as 
I am  specially  concerned  in  the  development  of 
the  American  market  I beg  your  space  and  in- 
dulgence to  present  the  American  point  of  view. 
It  is  a fact  that  we  have  been  consuming  prac- 
tically 100,000,000'  pounds  of  tea  per  annum  for 
the  last  30  years,  while  during  the  same  period 
population  has  increased  at  least  25  per  cent, 
which  is  conclusive  proof  that  consumption  per 
person  is  falling  off. 

“ The  case  may  be  difficult  to  explain,  but  cer- 
tainly it  cannot  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  im- 
porters, on  which  you  lay  considerable  stress, 
nor  even  to  the  statement,  if  it  was  a fact,  that 
dll  our  ingenuity  is  expended  on  popularizing 
coffee.  Coffee  is  comparatively  easy  to  sell,  and 
merchants  are  only  human  and  follow  the  business 
with  the  line  of  least  resistance. 

“ The  crux  of  the  matter  is  that  the  con- 
sumer has  never  been  properly  educated  in  the 
merits  of  tea  as  a beverage.  There  has  been 
considerable  advertising  of  ‘ brands  of  tea  ’ in 
America,  and  mostly  all  this  effort  has  been  con- 
fined, not  to  popularizing  tea,  but  to  getting  the 
other  fellows’  business.  This  fact  is  indisputable, 
if  one  will  only  analyse  the  yearly  imports  and 
note  the  kaleidoscopic  changes  while  the  grand 
total  remains  about  the  same. 

“And  I say  in  all  seriousness  that  we  cannot 
hope  for  any  betterment  until  we  educate  the 
consumer  into  a discriminating  buyer.  A cam- 
paign of  this  magnitude  will  mean  the  sinking  of 
individual  interests  with  the  object  of  increasing 
the  total  consumption  and  permitting  consumers 
to  select  the  kind  of  tea  best  suited  to  their  taste. 
Obviously,  if  America  had  a consumption  of  say 
200,000,000  pounds,  instead  of  100,000,000,  the 
field  would  be  large  enough  to  stimulate  a healthy 
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competition  for  the  production  of  better  quality 
of  tea  in  all  directions. 

“ To  gain  this  desirable  end  the  Tea  Association 
of  the  U.  S.  A.  proposes  a nation-wide  tea-ad- 
vertising campaign,  particulars  of  which  are 
already  in  the  hands  of  subcommittees  in  various 
countries  of  production.  The  American  im- 
porter is  to  assume  the  entire  burden,  with  the 
proviso  that  each  country  of  production  pro- 
vides the  necessary  machinery  to  assess  and 
collect  the  equivalent  of  one-half  cent  gold  on 
every  pound  of  tea  shipped  to  the  U.  S.  A. ; 
these  funds  to  be  handled  by  a publicity  com- 
mittee of  the  Tea  Association,  including  a repre- 
sentative from  each  of  the  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment. 

“ In  conclusion,  if  I may  be  permitted  to  speak 
candidly,  criticism  is  out  of  order  in  the  present 
circumstances.  What  we  need  is  cooperation  by 
all  interests  in  a constructive  campaign  for  bigger 
markets,  and  nowhere  else  at  present  is  there 
such  an  attractive  field  for  operations  as  America.” 


BOOST  ALL  BLACK  TEAS 


Charles  Judge  Says  That  Americans  Must 
Be  Shown  How  Tea  Will  Do  Them 
Good — Indian  Conditions 


(Staff  Correspondence) 

Calcutta,  Jan.  6,  1921. 

YY/E  have  heard  in  Calcutta  from  Robert  L. 

Hecht,  of  the  U.  S.  A.  Tea  Association.  Mr. 
Hecht  is  insistent  on  the  need  of  a vigorous 
tea  propaganda  in  America.  He  gives  us  figures. 
I have  always  suspected  that  tea  was  actually 
losing  ground  in  the  States,  though  I kept  it  to 
myself,  as  I don’t  want  to  be  disliked  by  the 
Indian  Tea  Cess  Committee,  which  spent  £100,000 
sterling  there  in  the  years  before  the  war,  and, 
judging  by  its  reports,  thought  it  was  doing 
rather  well.  Mr.  Hecht  puts  it  in  four  words. 
During  the  last  30  years  the  United  States  popu- 
lation has  increased  25  per  cent.  Tea  consumption 
has  remained  stationary  at  about  100,000,000 
pounds ; ergo,  consumption  per  capita  has  gone 
down. 

Mr.  Hecht,  who  writes  from  Medan,  E.  C. 
Sumatra,  Nederlands  Indies,  wants  us  to  join 
the  U.  S.  A.  Tea  Association  scheme  and  con- 
tribute a half-cent  (gold)  per  pound  of  Indian 
tea  imported  to  the  States.  As  things  go,  this 
would  not  amount  to  much.  I see  our  tea  ship- 
ments to  the  States  to  end  of  1921  total  about 
1,500,000  pounds.  Our  year  begins  on  April  1 ; 
so  perhaps  we  shall  manage  2,000,000  pounds  be- 
fore March  31  next.  Say  10,000  gold  dollars 
for  our  local  contribution. 

I do  not  know  how  much  Indian  tea  you  are 
taking  through  London.  I see  that  the  States 
imported  518,000  pounds  of  Indian  tea  in  Septem- 
ber last.  If  this  is  the  rate,  it  will  amount  to 


6,000,000  pounds  in  the  year,  on  which  India’s  con- 
tribution would  be  $30,000.  This  amount  would 
not  worry  any  Cess  Committee  next  year,  when 
the  cess  fund  is  to  be  doubled  or  trebled.  Before 
the  war  the  committee  spent  $50,000  (gold)  in 
the  States  out  of  a much  smaller  fund  than  we 
are  now  going  to  have. 

Mr.  Hecht,  I see,  is  touring  the  East,  and  I 
hope  he  will  extend  his  itinerary  to  Calcutta  and 
interview  our  tea  sagamores.  It  would  do  a 
lot  of  good  to  the  cause. 

Doubts  About  Ceylon 

But  there  is  going  to  be  some  trouble  to  even 
up  matters.  India,  Ceylon,  and  Java  send  you 
practically  the  same  kind  of  tea.  Any  one  coun- 
try can  fill  a demand  created  by  another.  India 
is  able,  and  I believe  willing,  to  hoe  her  row; 
but  can  the  same  be  said  for  Ceylon?  Ceylon 
sends  you  four  or  five  times  as  much  tea  as 
India  does.  But  in  this  connection  Ceylon  is 
bankrupt.  It  has  no  organized  cess  fund  as  India 
has.  An  appeal  to  the  Ceylon  government  to 
aid  an  American  campaign  out  of  the  export 
duty  receipts  was  recently  met  by  a flat  refusal. 
Voluntary  contributions  never  come  off:  they  are 
always  left  to  the  other  fellow. 

I don’t  know  about  Java,  except  that  the  Hol- 
landers are  pretty  enterprising,  and  there  is  a 
lot  of  British  capital  there;  but  Ceylon,  the 
biggest  partner  in  the  U.  S.  black  tea  trade,  is 
not  on  the  active  list  in  finance  at  present. 

Americans  Must  Be  Shown 

Doubts  occur  to  me  of  the  U.  S.  Tea  Associa- 
tion’s scheme ; but  these  doubts  are  quite  un- 
official. They  do  not  reflect  anybody’s  opinions 
but  my  own.  The  Tea  Association  is  going  to 
boost  tea  as  tea,  and  tea  of  all  countries.  Now 
the  tea  you  get  from  China  and  Japan,  and  the 
tea  you  get  from  India,  Ceylon,  and  Java,  are 
quite  different  articles. 

If  I remember  correctly,  the  information  I 
gained  of  the  sovereign  people  during  my  so- 
journ in  the  States  in  days  gone,  was  that  they 
were  inquiring  to  the  point  of  inquisitiveness. 
If  you  want  them  to  drink  tea,  you  have  got 
to  get  into  the  witness  box  on  cross  examination 
as  to  why.  You  have  got  to  explain  just  how 
it  will  do  them  good.  You  can’t  sell  tea  in 
America  as  an  Englishman  sells  soap  in  England, 
by  reiterating  that  it  is  “the  best.” 

That  was  the  March  Hare’s  excuse  about  the 
butter,  you  remember,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  best  tea  (it  is  all  “the  best,”  of  course) 
should  suit  the  works  of  an  American  any  more 
than  the  best  butter  suited  the  works  of  the 
Hatter’s  watch.  No  doubt  black  and  green  tea 
are  both  good  articles,  but  the  reasons  why  they 
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are  good  are  different.  I do  not  think  you  can 
push  the  two  impartially  and  concurrently. 

The  Americans  are  unique  in  their  liking  for 
green  tea.  All  the  rest  of  the  world  (outside  of 
China  and  Japan)  is  solid  for  black.  There  are 
good  physiological  reasons  why  black  tea  is  vastly 
more  healthy  for  meat-eating  people.  You  can’t 
give  reasons  for  black  tea  that  will  include  green, 
nor  vice  versa,  and  if  the  American  people  are 
to  be  persuaded  to  increase  their  consumption  of 
tea  I guess  you  have  to  give  them  good  reasons 
why.  It  will  not  do  India  any  good  if  increase  of 
American  consumption  is  in  green  tea.  We  can’t 
— or  won’t — make  an  acceptable  quality. 

Would  Boost  All  Black  Teas 

If  Indian  funds  were  expended  in  America  by 
hands  appointed  direct  by  the  Indian  Tea  Cess 
Committee,  there  would  be  no  ambiguity.  Black 
tea  would  be  solely  advertised,  and  good  reasons 
could  be  given  why  it  was  a desirable  comestible. 
Personally  I should  be  inclined  to  expend  the 
funds  in  pushing  black  tea  as  black  tea,  regard- 
less of  country  of  origin.  I should  not  care  if 
the  Americans  took  Indian,  Ceylon,  or  Java,  so 
long  as  they  drank  more  and  more  black  tea,  for 
the  interest  of  all  three  countries  is  the  same. 
If  you  take  more  Ceylon  or  Java,  there  is  less 
Ceylon  and  Java  to  compete  with  us  in  other 
countries,  and  so  we  get  our  return.  Besides, 
you  can’t  “ fool  all  the  people  all  the  time.” 

Except  our  fine  Darjeeling  and  Assam  teas, 
which  we  can  always  sell,  black  tea  is  much  of 
a muchness  everywhere.  A man  may  think  he 
is  getting  Indian  when  he  is  really  drinking  a 
blend  of  Indian,  Ceylon,  and  Java,  with  perhaps 
a little  China  thrown  in.  The  average  consumer 
can  ask  for  Indian  or  Ceylon  or  Java,  but  he  has 
to  take  what  the  dealer  gives  him,  and  he  is  not 
in  a position  to  tell  the  difference.  That  is  solid 
experience  in  the  greatest  tea-drinking  country, 
England. 

Another  thing  about  American  advertising:  I 
have  an  impression  that  the  days  of  pretty  pic- 
tures, folders  and  such  notions  are  gone  by. 
Ceylon  used  that  spiel  years  ago  for  all  that  it 
was  worth,  and  certainly  succeeded  in  giving 
Ceylon  tea  a name  in  the  States  that  it  has  not 
lost  yet,  though  Ceylon  advertising  out  of  Ceylon 
funds  ceased  long  ago. 

But  we  can’t  do  any  good  by  imitating  “ pretty 
Fanny’s  way.”  I guess  you  will  have  to  give 
the  Americans  a better  reason  for  drinking  tea 
than  that  it  is  “plucked  by  the  dainty  fingers  of 
Indian  or  Ceylon  maidens.”  We  know  all  about 
those  maidens  and  those  dainty  fingers  here.  The 
advertiser  has  got  to  give  the  people  solid  reasons 
now> — reasons  of  health,  reasons  of  comfort,  and 
reasons  of  pleasure.  Charles  Judge. 


NICARAGUA  TRADE  JUMPS 


Coffee  Shipments  Make  It  Biggest  Year  in 
Country’s  History — Exports  to 
Havre  Resumed 


By  Henry  S.  Waterman 
Corinto,  Nicaragua 

HTHE  chief  feature  of  the  commerce  of  Nicara- 
^ gua  for  1919  in  comparison  with  former  years 
was  the  marked  increase  in  both  imports  and 
exports,  each  being  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
the  country.  The  value  of  the  imports  was-  33 
per  cent  over  that  for  1918,  and  that  of  the  ex- 
ports 60  per  cent.  The  increase  in  exports  has 
been  chiefly  due  to  the  very  large  crop  of  coffee 
shipped  during  the  year,  and  also  its  high  price. 

The  following  table  gives  the  quantities  in 
pounds  of  cacao  and  coffee  exported  during  the 
three  years  stated : 


1919  1918  1913 

Cacao  102,242  167,386  65,086 

Coffee  15,280,907  11,594,075  6,162,711 


A notable  event  of  the  year  was  the  resumption 
of  the  shipment  of  coffee  to  Havre.  On  account 
of  a treaty  with  France  allowing  Nicaragua  cof- 
fee entry  under  reduced  duties,  France  had  been 
the  best  market  before  the  war,  and  the  loss  of 
this  market  was  severely  felt.  Nicaragua  pro- 
duces good  grades  of  coffee,  which  formerly 
found  better  markets  in  Europe  than  in  the 
United  States.  However,  the  enforced  market- 
ing of  the  coffee  in  the  United  States  during 
several  years  of  the  war  will  probably  have  a 
good  effect  in  that  the  trade  and  consumers  of 
that  country  have  become  familiar  with  this  class 
of  coffee. 

The  quantity  in  pounds  of  declared  exports 
from  Nicaragua  to  the  United  States  during  1918 
and  1919  was  as  follows: 


1919  1918 

Cacao  8,400  50,190 

Coffee  11,534,500  23,797,365 


OPEN-MESH  BAGS  TABOO 
The  railroads  have  assured  the  National  Coffee 
Roasters  Association  that  they  will  issue  a pro- 
hibition of  the  use  of  grass  or  open-mesh  bags 
containing  coffee,  in  all  shipments,  whether  more 
or  less  than  carloads. 


NEW  COFFEE  IMPORTING  FIRM 
Richard  Balzac,  for  14  years  with  A.  Angel  & 
Co.,  New  York,  has,  in  company  with  two 
brothers,  organized  Balzac  Brothers  Co.,  Inc.,  to 
engage  in  the  green  coffee  business,  with  head- 
quarters at  96  Water  St.,  New  York. 

Mr.  Balzac  left  on  March  8 for  an  extended 
trip  in  Colombia.  During  his  absence  Ralph  P. 
Balzac,  who  was  also  connected  with  A.  Angel 
& Co.,  will  have  charge  of  the  New  York  office. 
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PUSHING  COFFEE  ADVERTISING 


Joint  Publicity  Committee  Starts  News- 
paper Campaign  in  100  Cities, 
Dropping  Magazines 


A NEWSPAPER  campaign  which  the  Joint 
Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Committee  announces 
will  be  “the  most  extensive  in  the  history  of 
coffee  propaganda  ” is  to  be  started  this  month 
among  newspapers  in  100  leading  American  cities. 
The  committee  has  heretofore  been  doing  its 
advertising  largely  among  magazines;  but  it  has 


withdrawn  all  of  this  character  and  will  con- 
centrate upon  newspapers.  The  campaign  will 
continue  through  March,  April,  and  May. 

The  country  has  been  divided  into  22  districts 
and  the  advertising  is  to  be  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  prorata  contributions  to  the  advertising 
fund. 

The  advertising  will  specialize  on  coffee-mak- 
ing, the  consumption  at  the  soda  fountain,  the 
almost  universal  use  of  coffee,  and  combating 
the  theory  that  coffee  is  harmful.  Special  adver- 
tising space  is  also  to  be  taken  in  five  of  the 
leading  soda-fountain  trade  papers,  which  will 
each  have  a page  a month  through  the  year. 


SAO  PAULO  SELLS  ITS  BONDS 


American  Bankers  Take  $10,000,000  of 
$30,000,000  Issue  at  97 J4  with 
8.47%  Interest 

FULL  details  of  the  $30,000,000  bond  issue  by 
the  state  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  have  been 
issued  by  Speyer  & Co.  American  banking  firms 
have  taken  $10,000,000  of  the  issue,  which 
will  be  floated  at  9 7J4,  which,  with  interest 
at  8 per  cent,  will  yield  8.47  per  cent  per  annum 
at  maturity.  They  are  15-year  sinking-fund  gold 
bonds,  and  will  be  a direct  external  obligation 
of  Sao  Paulo,  additionally  secured  by  a first 
charge  on  the  surtax  of  five  francs  a bag  on  all 
coffee  exported  from  that  state,  subject  only  to 
government  deductions  which  will  expire  August 
1,  1924. 

The  bonds  are  to  be  redeemable  by  the  state 
at  105  until  November  15,  1925,  and  at  least  10 
per  cent  of  the  bonds  outstanding  after  January 
1,  1926,  are  to  be  drawn  by  lot  annually  at  105. 

The  banking  group  that  has  purchased  the 
$10,000,000  here  consists  of  Speyer  & Co.,  the 
Equitable  Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  Blair  & Co., 
Halsey,  Stuart  & Co.,  Ladenburg,  Thalmann  & 
Co.,  Cassatt  & Co.  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Illi- 
nois Trust  & Savings  Bank  of  Chicago. 

Baring  Bros.  & Co.,  N.  M.  Rothschild  & Sons, 
and  J.  Henry  Schroder  & Co.  are  offering 
£2,000,000  sterling  bonds  in  London,  and  fl.  18,- 
000,000  guilder  bonds  are  being  offered  in  Am- 
sterdam by  Lippmann,  Rosenthal  & Co.  and  the 
Rotterdamsche  Bankvereeniging. 


NEW  ENGLAND  ROASTERS’  MEETING 
Felix  Coste,  manager  of  the  National  Coffee 
Roasters  Association,  and  Allan  P.  Ames,  direc- 
tor of  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Com- 
mittee, were  to  go  to  Boston  March  9 to  attend 
a meeting  of  the  association’s  New  England 
branch. 


NEW  JOB  FOR  SENATOR  CALDER 
When  Senator  Calder  gets  the  hide  of  the 
coal  profiteers  securely  nailed,  one  may  hope 
that  he  will  turn  his  attention  to  the  coffee 
profiteers.  On  the  market  page  coffee  is  quoted, 
green,  at  6 and  7 cents.  In  the  stores,  after 
roasting,  it  is  sold  at  from  30  to  70  cents  a pound, 
according  to  what  it  is  called.  It  is  likely  that 
the  consumer  would  enjoy  seeing  the  hide  of 
the  coffee  trust  stretched  alongside  that  of  the 
coal  trust.  If  Mr.  Calder  wants  the  job,  it  is 
his  for  the  asking. — Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Herald. 
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COLOMBIA’S  HELP  ASKED 


Joint  Coffee  Committee  Wants  $30,000  a 
Year — Opposed  to  Cutting  Down 
Production 


D OSS  W.  WEIR,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Coffee 
*■  ^ Trade  Publicity  Committee,  has  written  to 
Jesus  del  Corral,  minister  of  agriculture  of 
Colombia,  indorsing  the  suggestions  of  Richard 
Balzac,  as  published  in  The  Tea  and  Coffee 
Trade  Journal,  that  an  appropriation  of  $30,000 
a year  for  four  years  be  made  to  help  increase 
coffee  consumption  in  the  United  States.  He 
urges  that  this  is  better  than  to  put  up  prices  by 
limiting  production. 

What  Committee  Has  Done 

The  letter,  dated  February  21,  reads: 

The  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Committee 
of  the  United  States  of  America  wishes  to  bring 
to  your  attention  the  advertising  campaign  for 
coffee  which  this  committee  is  conducting  in  the 
United  States  in  cooperation  with  the  Sociedade 
Promotora  da  Defeza  do  Cafe  of  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil.  This  campaign  is  about  to  enter  its  third 
year. 

The  marked  increase  in  coffee  consumption  in 
this  country  during  the  past  two  years  and  the  in- 
terest shown  by  the  coffee  trade  of  the  United 
States  make  us  confident  that  this  advertising  has 
fulfilled  its  purpose  and  benefited  not  only  the 
coffee  distributors  of  the  United  States,  but  the 
coffee  producers  of  all  countries.  We  need  not 
remind  you  that  this  campaign  has  been  con- 
ducted on  broad  lines  and  has  made  no  effort  to 
promote  the  consumption  of  Brazilian  coffee  at 
the  expense  of  other  coffees,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  coffee  growers  of  Sao  Paulo  have 
contributed  $250,000  a year  and  no  support  has 
been  received  from  the  other  coffee-producing 
countries. 

We  feel  now  that  we  have  reached  a point 
where  the  cooperation  of  other  coffee  producers, 
and  especially  those  of  Colombia,  is  necessary  if 
the  campaign  is  to  continue  and  develop  as  its 
success  deserves.  For  this  reason  the  committee 
is  appealing  for  your  interest.  A recommenda- 
tion from  you  to  the  planters  of  Colombia  would 
go  far  toward  gaining  their  cooperation  in  this 
enterprise. 

On  the  Basis  of  Sao  Paulo 

The  contribution  of  Sao  Paulo  results  from  a 
state  law  which  taxes  all  the  coffee  handled  by 
the  railroads  of  that  state.  If  the  Colombian 
government  saw  fit  to  enact  a similar  law,  a 
Colombian  appropriation  in  proportion  to  the 
appropriation  of  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo  would 
amount  to  about  $30,000  a year  for  a four-year 
period. 

We  need  not  remind  you  of  the  critical  situa- 
tion that  face  s all  coffee-producing  countries. 
European  consumption  will  be  at  a low  ebb  for 
a long  time  to  come.  The  United  States  is  the 
only  large  country  whose  population  will  be  in  a 
position  to  spend  more  money  for  coffee,  and  we 
are  convinced  that  this  is  the  only  country  where 


consumption  can  be  materially  increased.  Your 
present  economic  crisis  only  emphasizes  the  need 
of  participation  by  Colombia  in  the  coffee  propa- 
ganda. We  are  opposed  to  attempts  to  increase 
coffee  prices  by  artificially  curtailing  production. 
We  believe  the  logical  way  to  restore  prosperity 
to  the  coffee  producers  is  to  extend  our  efforts  to 
promote  consumption.  This  extension  cannot  be 
made  unless  the  other  coffee-producing  countries 
join  Sao  Paulo  in  the  advertising  enterprise 
which  already  has  produced  such  gratifying  re- 
sults. 

Mr.  Balzac  Recommended 

Richard  Balzac  of  Alejandro  Angel  & Co.  of 
this  city  has  been  in  touch  with  our  efforts  from 
the  beginning,  and  is  a thorough  believer  in  the 
advantages  of  this  enterprise.  We  understand 
that  Mr.  Balzac  contemplates  a trip  to  Bogota, 
and  have  asked  him  to  consult  with  you  person- 
ally in  regard  to  the  details  of  possible  coopera- 
tion by  Colombia.  No  one  is  better  qualified 
than  he  to  tell  you  the  advantages  that  will  accrue 
to  the  Colombian  coffee  growers  from  such  co- 
operation. 

We  ought  to  say  that  we  are  making  efforts 
also  to  interest  the  coffee  planters  of  the  Central 
American  countries;  but  we  feel  that  Colombia, 
as  the  largest  coffee  producer  next  to  Brazil,  is 
our  logical  ally,  and  that  if  Colombia  joins  us  the 
Central  American  states  will  follow  your  lead. 

The  fact  that  the  planters  of  Sao  Paulo  appre- 
ciate the  success  and  value  of  this  propaganda  is 
demonstrated  by  a cable  we  have  just  received  in- 
forming us  that  the  Sociedade  Promotora  da  De- 
feza do  Cafe  intends  to  recommend  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  Sao  Paulo  that  the  law  taxing  coffee  in 
that  state  for  the  propaganda  fund  be  continued  in 
force  for  another  four  years  after  the  expira- 
tion of  its  present  term. 


FOR  CO-OPERATIVE  PUBLICITY 


Tea  Association  Sends  Out  Pamphlet  Tell- 
ing What  Others  Have  Accomplished 
by  Joint  Advertising 


'T’HE  Tea  Promotion  Council  of  the  Tea  Asso- 
A ciation  of  the  United  States  has  sent  out  to 
members  a 12-page  pamphlet  which  tells  briefly 
and  concisely  what  other  organizations  have 
accomplished  by  means  of  co-operative  advertis- 
ing. A paragraph  or  two  is  devoted  to  eacH 
product,  together  with  an  illustration  of  a typical 
advertisement  of  the  several  commodities  referred 
to.  These  include  cranberries,  apples,  oranges, 
lemons,  raisins,  coffee,  canned  goods,  prunes, 
walnuts,  and  grapefruit. 

The  introduction  to  the  circular  reads : 

“ The  tea  industry  has  never  enjoyed  the  steady 
expansion  the  product  merits.  From  time  to  time 
other  food  trades  have  found  themselves  in  the 
same  boat.  Many  did  not  content  themselves 
with  waiting  for  a favorable  wind,  but  applied 
steam. 

“It  is  time  for  a clear  decision?  Is  there  a 
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modern  turbine  we  might  apply  to  our  industry? 
Would  a cooperative  campaign  help  to  increase 
consumption  and  maintain  a fair  price?  Could  it 
lessen  the  evils  of  accumulated  stock  and  protect 
the  present  big  investment  in  the  tea  industry? 
Why  not  call  a halt  to  conjecture  and  deal  with 
facts?  The  record  of  other  cooperative  cam- 
paigns is  an  open  book.” 

On  the  last  page  appears,  “ Will  such  results 
be  ours?  Yes — if  we  act.” 

It  is  planned  to  send  the  circular  also  to  tea 
interests  in  the  producing  countries. 


ROBUSTA  COFFEE  NOT  JAVA 

Bureau  of  Chemistry  So  Rules — Previous 
Decisions — Roasters  Express  Little 
Interest 


(Staff  Correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  15,  1921. 
r"PHE  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Department  of 
* Agriculture,  has  just  issued  its  ruling  in  the 
Robusta-Java  coffee  dispute,  which  it  has  been 
considering  since  May,  1920.  It  holds  Robusta 
“should  not  be  sold  as  Java  coffee  or  under  any 
form  of  labeling  which  tends  either  directly  or 
indirectly  to  create  the  impression  that  it  is  coffea 
arabica  so  long  and  so  favorably  known  as  Java 
coffee.” 

The  announcement  in  full  follows : 

Application  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  to  the  Importation  and  Sale  of 
Robusta  Coffee. 

“ The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  has  received  numer- 
ous inquiries  from  members  of  the  coffee  trade  in 
regard  to  the  status  under  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  of  Robusta  coffee.  Inquiry  has  been 
made  as  to  the  propriety  of  distributing  Robusta 
coffee  as  coffee  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  defini- 
tion of  coffee,  published  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  includes  only  the  seed  of  coffea 
arabica  L.  and  coffea  liberica  Bull.  The  question 
has  also  been  raised  whether  Robusta  coffee 
grown  in  Java  may  be  sold  as  Java  coffee  with 
or  without  qualifying  descriptive  labeling. 

“ The  bureau  has  conducted  an  extensive  in- 
vestigation and  has  secured  information  from 
representatives  of  the  coffee  trade  in  all  sections 
of  the  United  States  and  from  the  government 
of  the  Netherlands.  The  designation  ‘ Robusta 
coffee’  is  given  to  the  seed  of  coffee  robusta  now 
grown  in  Java  and  other  islands  of  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  on  a very  large  scale.  Robusta  coffee 
is  not,  however,  identical  with  the  coffee  generally 
known  as  Java  coffee,  which  is  the  seed  of  coffea 
arabica.  True  Java  coffee  ( coffea  arabica ) is  of 
better  quality  than  Robusta  coffee  and  is  sold  at  a 
higher  price.  Robusta  coffee  is  never  sold  in 
Holland  or  in  Java  as  Java  coffee. 

“ Since  it  appears  that  the  seed  of  coffea 
robusta  is  a true  coffee,  there  is  no  objection  un- 
der the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  to  its  sale  under  the 
designation  ‘ coffee  ’ or  ‘ Robusta  coffee  ’ or  un- 
der any  other  form  of  labeling  that  is  not  false, 
misleading,  or  deceptive.  Robusta  coffee  should 


not  be  sold  as  Java  coffee  or  under  any  form  ot 
labeling  which  tends  either  directly  or  indirectly 
to  create  the  impression  that  it  is  coffea  arabica 
so  long  and  so  favorably  known  as  Java  coffee.” 
The  1907  Ruling 

This  decision  would  seem  to  be  out  of  harmony 
with  the  ruling  of  the  Board  of  Food  and  Drug 
Inspection  issued  in  November,  1907,  which  says 
that  “ the  label  may  state  specifically  and  correctly 
the  particular  location  in  which  the  coffee  in  ques- 
tion was  really  grown.”  This  ruling  reads : 

“ There  seems  to  be  in  the  trade  much  un- 
certainty respecting  the  requirements  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  as  to  the  labeling  of 
coffee  produced  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  This 
question  has  been  under  advisement  by  the  de- 
partment for  some  time,  and,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Department  of  State,  important  in- 
formation has  been  secured. 

“ The  Department  of  State  was  asked  to  com- 
municate with  the  government  of  the  Netherlands 
and  ascertain  to  what  extent  in  the  opinion  of  that 
government  the  term  ‘Java’  should  be  used  in 
harmony  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  as  ap- 
plicable to  coffees  produced  in  the  Dutch  East 
Indies. 

“ A communication  has  been  received  through 
the  Department  of  State  from  the  American  min- 
ister at  the  Hague,  who  has  consulted  the  Nether- 
lands government  on  this  subject.  In  this 
communication  the  American  minister  states : 

“‘The  term  “Java  coffee”  has  been  abused  for 
many  years;  hence  it  arises  that,  of  both  roasted 
and  unroasted  coffee,  perchance  ten  times  as  much 
coffee  is  sold  to  the  consumer  under  the  name  of 
“Java  coffee”  as  is  grown  in  Java. 

“ ‘ In  conformance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Pure  Food  Act,  all  coffee  coming  from  the  island 
of  Java  might  be  called  “Java  coffee”;  that  from 
the  Padang  districts,  “ Padang  coffee  ” ; that  from 
Celebes,  “ Celebes  coffee  ” ; and  all  other  sorts 
from  the  Netherlands  Indies  “ Dutch  East  Indies 
coffee.” 

“‘In  the  Netherlands  what  is  known  as  “Java 
coffee  ” is  only  the  coffea  arabica,  produced  in 
Java;  so  that  the  coffea  liberica,  coming  from 
that  island  under  the  name  of  “Java  coffee,”  falls 
as  little  under  that  term  as  all  the  coffee  from 
the  rest  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.* 

“ The  department  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  sug- 
gestions which  are  incorporated  in  this  quotation 
from  the  American  minister  at  the  Hague  indi- 
cate a proper  method  of  labeling  coffee  from  the 
Dutch  East  Indies. 

“ Coffee  grown  on  the  island  of  Sumatra  would 
also  be  properly  labeled  if  called  ‘ Sumatra  coffee,’ 
or,  if  desired,  the  label  may  state  specifically  and 
correctly  the  particular  location  in  which  the 
coffee  in  question  was  really  grown.” 

The  Department’s  Definition 

The  “ definition  of  coffee,  published  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,”  referred  to  in  the 
latest  decision,  was  issued  under  the  direction 
of  the  Standards  Committee  on  March  8,  1906, 
and  reissued  by  the  department  in  June,  1919. 
It  reads : 

“ Coffee  is  the  seed  of  coffea  arabica  L.  or 
coffea  liberica  Bull.,  freed  from  all  but  a small 
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portion  of  its  spermoderm,  and  conforms  in 
variety  and  place  of  production  to  the  name  it 
bears. 

“ Roasted  coffee  is  coffee  which  by  the  action 
of  heat  has  become  brown  and  developed  its  char- 
acteristic aroma,  and  contains  not  less  than  ten 
per  cent  of  fat  and  not  less  than  three  per  cent 
of  ash.” — J. 


Used  in  Blending 

For  a time  there  was  intense  interest  in  this 
question  of  the  labeling  of  Robusta  coffee,  for 
importations  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  to  the 
United  States  have  been  large,  and  jobbers  gen- 
erally seem  to  have  found  it  usable  for  blend- 
ing purposes,  although  there  is  much  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  its  use  straight.  Some  roasters 
hold  that  it  is  of  varying  qualities,  the  better 
grades  of  which  are  bound  ultimately  to  take 
their  place  with  the  better-known  coffees,  while 
others  can  see  no  good  in  it  whatever. 

Interest  in  the  question  has  waned,  however, 
as  little  is  heard  of  Robusta  among  the  roasters. 
Those  who  use  it  in  blending  are  largely  sending 
it  out  under  trade  names. 

However,  the  New  York  Coffee  Exchange,  on 
March  1,  1912,  added  this  modification  of  the 
clause  in  contracts  fixing  the  terms  of  deliveries : 
“ — excepting  the  coffee  known  as  Robusta  or  any 
other  coffee  of  new  or  unknown  growth.”  This 
limitation  still  stands. 

Leads  in  Java  Production 

Anyway,  to  quote  from  U.  S.  Trade  Commis- 
sioner Fowler  in  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade 
Journal  of  September,  1920: 

“According  to  statistics  issued  in  September, 
1919,  by  the  Dutch  East  Indies  government,  there 
were  357,469  acres  planted  to  coffee  in  the  Dutch 
East  Indies.  Of  this  area  298,774  acres,  repre- 
senting 83J4  per  cent  of  the  total,  were  in  Robusta, 
19,780  acres  or  5 y2  per  cent  in  Java  arabica, 
16,228  acres  or  A]/2  per  cent  in  Liberias,  and  the 
remaining  22,687  acres  in  various  minor  varieties. 

“Robusta  plants  were  introduced  into  Java  in 
1900,  after  Java  and  Liberia  coffees  had  become 
so  badly  infected  with  the  prevailing  leaf  disease 
that  the  cultivation  of  coffee  was  in  great  danger 
of  being  abandoned.  Since  then  the  planters  have 
given  more  and  more  attention  to  Robusta.  Be- 
fore the  war  most  of  this  coffee  went  to  Europe, 
very  little  of  it  finding  a market  in  the  United 
States,  and  even  during  the  war  American  dealers 
bought  reluctantly.  Buyers  from  the  United 
States  are  now  in  the  Soerabaya  market,  and 
there  seems  to  be  an  American  demand  opening 
up  for  this  coffee. 

“Java  coffee  arabica  is  today  jhe  second  in 
point  of  acreage,  as  it  is  in  export.  This  variety 
was  driven  out  of  the  lowlands  by  disease,  but 
in  the  higher  levels,  3,600  feet  and  slightly  higher, 
it  resists  disease  and  is  found  to  be  a profitable 
crop.” 

This  Robusta  has  a remarkably  sturdy  growth, 
and  is  being  developed  rapidly  in  Africa,  and  even 


in  India.  Thomas  Reece  says  in  this  issue  of 
The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal,  “ Wherever 
possible  abandoned  tea  land  in  Ceylon  and  India 
is  used  for  foodstuffs  or  for  growing  Robusta 
coffee,  a new,  hardy,  very  prolific,  quick-growing 
variety,  for  which  a bright  future  is  predicted.” 

Lawyers  Indorse  Decision 

The  legal  opinion  of  lawyers  familiar  with  the 
operation  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  seems  to 
indorse  the  attitude  that  a geographical  name 
has  come  to  indicate  a certain  variety  of  species, 
as  in  the  case  of  Concord  grapes.  As  one  of  the 
best-known  lawyers  on  this  subject  said,  “All 
coffee  grown  in  the  island  of  Java  cannot  properly 
be  called  Java  coffee,  any  more  than  it  is  correct 
to  call  all  grapes  produced  in  Concord,  Concord 
grapes.  And  as  Java  coffee,  in  popular  estima- 
tion, means  a well-known  and  higher  quality  of 
coffee  than  Robusta,  it  would  be  improper  to  let 
that  name  be  applied  to  any  other  variety,  even 
though  it  might  be  produced  in  Java,  for  it  would 
only  confuse  and  deceive  the  public,  besides  lower- 
ing the  well-known  Java  coffee  from  its  high 
estate.” 
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PATENT  OFFICE  RECORD 


Patents  Granted,  Trade  Mark  Applications, 
Certificates  Issued,  and  Labels  and 
Prints  Registered 


[staff  correspondence] 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  24,  1921. 

HERE  follows  a complete  record  of  the  latest 
activities  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office, 
in  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  tea,  coffee,  spice,  and 
general  grocery  trades : 

Patents  Granted 

Process  for  Recovery  of  Escaping  Aromas  of 
Food , Etc. — Charles  W.  Trigg,  Pittsburgh,  as- 
signor to  John  E.  King,  Detroit.  (202,764.)  7 

claims. 

1.  The  process  for  the  purpose  specified, 
comprising  the  steps  of  pumping  of  a gas-bearing 
coffee  aroma  into  a closed  chamber,  the  main- 
taining of  the  contents  of  said  chamber  at  a 
super-atmospheric  pressure,  and  the  passing  of 
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the  gas  with  such  coffee  aroma  under  such  pres- 
sure into  contact  with  a solvent  of  said  coffee 
aroma. 

5.  The  process  for  the  purpose  specified,  com- 
prising the  steps  of  pumping  of  gas  containing 
coffee  aroma  into  a closed  receptacle,  the  main- 
taining of  a super-atmospheric  pressure  for  the 
contents  of  said  receptacle,  the  passing  of  the 
gas  bearing  the  coffee  aroma  into  contact  with 
the  coffee  aroma  solvent,  the  passing  of  the 
solvent  bearing  the  coffee  aroma  into  a cham- 
ber whose  contents  are  under  pressure  and  which 
contains  coffee  extract,  the  said  solvent  and 
caffeol  being  brought  into  contact  with  the  coffee 
extract  which  is  allowed  to  absorb  the  solvent 
and  caffeol,  and  then  the  allowing  of  the  solvent 
to  escape  from  impregnated  extract  by  a reduc- 
tion of  the  pressure  about  the  extract. 

7.  The  process  for  the  purpose  specified,  com- 
prising the  steps  of  evaporation  of  a coffee  in- 


fusion in  a vacuum  chamber,  the  condensing  of 
the  vapors  therefrom  and  extracting  the  same 
for  caffeol,  the  exhausting  of  said  chamber  and 
leading  the  gases  pumped  therefrom  into  a slack 
tank,  the  compressing  of  the  gases  drawn  from 
the  slack  tank  into  a closed  chamber  where  the 
pressure  is  maintained  at  a relatively  high  de- 
gree, and  the  passing  of  the  gases  thus  obtained 
bearing  the  aroma  through  a caffeol  solvent. 

Method  of  Making  Water-Soluble  Coffee  Ex- 
tract and  the  Product — David  S.  Pratt  and 
Charles  W.  Trigg,  Pittsburgh,  assignors  to  John 
E.  King,  Detroit,  Mich.  (237,568.)  5 claims. 

1.  In  a process  for  preparing  a water-soluble 


coffee-extract,  the  steps  which  consist  in  separat- 
ing the  aroma  from  a coffee  infusion  and  the 
bringing  of  the  aroma  into  contact  with  lactose 
to  allow  the  lactose  to  absorb  the  aroma. 

3.  A coffee  extract,  comprising  the  dry  coffee 
concentrate  in  which  is  contained  lactose  im- 
pregnated with  caffeol  or  aroma. 

5.  In  a process  for  preparing  water-soluble 
coffee  extract,  the  combination  which  consists 
in  passing  coffee  aroma  in  a gaseous  state  into 
contact  with  lactose  and  allowing  the  lactose  to 
absorb  the  said  aroma. 


Method  of  Adding  Segregated  Aromas  to  Cof- 
fee Extract — David  S.  Pratt  and  Charles  W. 
Trigg,  Pittsburgh,  assignors  to  John  E.  King, 
Detroit.  (237,569.)  6 claims.  3.  In  preparing 
a water-soluble  coffee  extract,  the  spraying  of  a 
volatile  solvent  solution  of  aroma  upon  the  cof- 
fee extract. 


Process  for  Recovery  of  Aromatic  and  Flavor- 
ing Constituents — Charles  W.  Trigg,  Pittsburgh, 
assignor  to  John  E.  King,  Detroit.  (20 2,763.)  4 
claims.  4.  The  process  of  making  an  aromatized 
coffee  extract  which  consists  in  preparing  an 
infusion  of  completely  roasted  ground  coffee, 
evaporating  the  infusion,  condensing  the  vapors 
resulting  from  the  evaporation,  separating  the 
caffeol  from  the  condensate  by  a caffeol  solvent, 
and  adding  the  caffeol  to  coffee  extract,  the 
caffeol  solvent  being  separated  from  the  caffeol 
before  the  aromatized  coffee  extract  is  completed. 


Recovery  of  Aromas,  etc.,  Escaping  During 
Comminution  of  Coffee  Beans — Charles  W.  Trigg, 
Pittsburgh,  assignor  to  John  E.  King,  Detroit. 
(237,578.)  8 claims.  8.  A process  for  making 
aromatized  water  soluble  coffee  extract,  which 
consists  in  preparing  a water  soluble  coffee  ex- 
tract, comminuting  roasted  coffee  beans  in  a 
closed  chamber  from  which  the  air  is  excluded, 
passing  a non-oxidizing  gas  through  said  closed 
chamber  to  carry  away  the  aromas  escaping  dur- 
ing comminution,  and  the  conducting  of  said  non- 
oxidizing, aroma-laden  gas  into  contact  with 
said  water  soluble  coffee  extract  and  allowing  the 
said  coffee  extract  to  absorb  the  aroma. 


Package — Riley  Sunderland,  Chicago.  (332,920.) 
2 claims.  2.  A package  comprising  an  interior 
rigid  prismatic  box  having  a loose  closure  at  one 
of  its  sides,  a flexible  envelope  made  from  an 
integral  blank  closely  fitting  the  outside  of  said 
box  permanently  closed  at  one  end,  said  envelope 
holding  the  closure  of  the  box  closed,  and  a 
flap  extending  from  one  edge  over  a side  of  the 
box  and  frictionally  held  between  the  box  and 
envelope  to  close  the  end  of  the  envelope. 


Container-Stitching  Apparatus — Elliott  She- 
pard, Fresno,  Cal.  (337,596.)  4 claims.  3.  A 

paper  container  stitching  or  stapling  apparatus, 
the  same  comprising  a supporting  standard 
formed  at  its  upper  end  with  a laterally  disposed 
arm,  a supporting  table  carried  by  said  standard 
beneath  said  arm  and  rotatable  about  said  stand-- 
ard,  a plurality  of  spaced  upwardly  extending 
container  supporting  frames  carried  by  said  table, 
the  upper  ends  of  said  frames  each  providing  a 
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stitch  clenching  anvil,  a stitching  machine  car- 
ried by  said  laterally  disposed  arm,  said  table 
formed  on  its  under  surface  with  a plurality  of 
radial  teeth,  a shaft  beneath  the  table,  a pivoted 
pawl  eccentrically  mounted  on  said  shaft  and 
co-operating  with  said  teeth  on  the  rotation  of 
said  shaft  to  impart  a step  by  step  rotation  to 
said  table,  a driven  shaft  associated  with  said 
stitching  machine,  a motor  for  operating  said 
shaft,  a single  revolution  clutch  connection  be- 
tween said  motor  and  shaft,  and  a connection 
between  said  first  shaft  and  said  second  shaft 
whereby  said  clutch  is  released  from  engagement 
with  its  shaft  during  the  movement  of  the  table. 


Spoon  for  Making  Tea,  Coffee,  Bouillon  and 
Other  Drinks — Eugene  H.  H.  Smith,  New  York. 
(345,594.)  An  article  of  manufacture  comprising 
an  ordinary  sppon  having  an  imperforate  bowl 
to  permit  the  spoon  to  be  used  as  an  ordinary 
spoon,  and  having  an  opening  in  the  handle  near 
the  imperforate  bowl  to  detachably  receive  a 
tongue  of  a removable  perforated  brewer,  and  a 
detachable  perforated  brewer  having  a tongue 
to  removably  engage  said  opening  in  the  handle 
and  provided  with  catches  to  removably  engage 
the  sides  of  the  bowl. 

Can-Capping  Machine — Joseph  F.  Mrazek, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  (362,711.)  12  claims.  1. 

In  a can-capping  machine,  a rotating  magazine 
provided  with  a series  of  cover-holding  sockets, 
means  for  imparting  intermittent  motion  thereto, 
keepers  to  hold  a shell  in  capping  relation  to  one 
of  said  sockets,  means  for  forcing  the  shell  and 
cover  together,  and  means  for  ejecting  the  capped 
can. 


Paper  Container — Amedeo  Obici,  Suffolk,  Va. 
(363,228.)  3 claims.  1.  A finished  paper  con- 

tainer formed  from  a substantially  square  piece 
of  paper  by  folding  the  same  diagonally  into  a 
double  triangle,  folding  the  apices  adjacent  the 
diagonal  inwardly  to  overlapping  position  and 
one  only  of  the  remaining  apices  inwardly  and 
securing  said  inwardly  folded  apices  whereby  to 
form  an  open  mouthed  rectangular  container  pro- 
vided with  a triangular  flap  of  single  thickness 
forming  a foldable  closure  therefor. 


Bag-Closure — 'Walter  Manily  Childers,  Pitts- 
burgh, assignor  of  one-half  to  Harry  S.  McGin- 
ness,  Pittsburgh.  (373,415.)  5 claims.  1.  The 

combination  with  a securing  cord,  of  a member 
slidable  on  said  cord,  a second  member  co-operat- 
ing with  the  first  member  to  grip  the  cord,  and 
means  carried  by  one  member  for  engaging  the 
other  to  lock  them  together  and  in  clamped  posi- 
tion on  the  cord. 


Process  for  the  Manufacture  of  Corrugated- 
Cardboard  Boxes  Having  Rounded  Corners — 
Albert  Bovy,  Berchem-Ste-Agathe,  near  Brussels, 
Belgium.  (394,580.)  A process  for  use  in  man- 
ufacturing cardboard  boxes  consisting  in  past- 
ing a strip  of  material  to  one  edge  portion  of  the 
side  of  the  box,  then  drawing  the  strip  toward 
another  side  of  the  box  arranged  at  right  angles 
to  the  first  side  and  thus  bending  the  edge  of  the 
first  side  into  curved  form,  exerting  pressure  on 
the  adjacent  edge  of  the  second  side  to  bend  the 


same  inwardly,  and  pasting  the  strip  to  the 
bended  edge  of  the  second  side. 


TRADE  MARKS  PENDING 
The  following  marks  have  been  favorably  acted 
upon.  Any  person  who  believes  he  would  be 
damaged  by  the  registration  of  a mark  may  within 
30  days  enter  opposition  to  prevent  the  pro- 
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Trade  Marks  Pending 


posed  registration.  All  inquiries  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal, 
79  Wall  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Week  Ending  January  25,  1921 

“Golden  Drip”;  (133,833)  ; Merryweather 
Coffee,  Tea  & Spice  Co.,  Cincinnati ; coffee. 

“Smilax”;  (139,272)  ; Hughes  & Adams,  Seat- 
tle ; coffee. 

“ Maid  of  Moscow”;  (139,489)  ; David  Weiser, 
Philadelphia ; tea. 


Week  Ending  February  1,  1921 

“ Faria,  Costa  & Co.,  Inc.,  Importers,  Expor- 
ters, New  York,”  within  circle;  (132,600); 
coffee. 

“Tuxedo”;  (132,949);  Semrad  Chemical  Co., 
Chicago ; extract  vanilla. 

“Red  Tulip  Tea,”  with  drawing  of  tea  blos- 
som; (135,271)  ; Delano,  Potter  & Co.,  Boston; 
tea. 


Week  Ending  February  8,  1921 
Gold  Star”  over  five-pointed  star;  (127,636); 
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David  G.  Evans  Coffee  Co.,  St.  Louis;  coffee , 
tea,  spices,  vinegar,  and  flavoring  extracts  for 
foods. 

“Comet”  over  globe;  (127,638)  ; David  G. 
Evans  Coffee  Co.,  St.  Louis ; coffee,  tea,  spices, 
vinegar,  and  flavoring  extracts  for  foods. 

“Emral”;  (137,943)  ; Kamm  Co.,  Mishawaka, 
Ind. 

“ Zecha  Finest  Java  Tea  ” within  rectangular 
scroll;  (139,016);  American  Japanese  Products 
Co.,  Chicago;  tea. 

“Morara”;  (140,087);  C.  W.  Antrim  & Sons, 
Richmond,  Va. ; coffee  and  tea. 


Trade  Marks  Registered 

This  is  a record  of  trade  marks  that  have  been 
registered  and  for  which  certificates  have  been 
issued : 

“Semco”;  (132,948);  Semrad  Chemical  Co., 
Chicago;  food  flavorings. 

Registered  January  25,  1921. 

“ Little  Red  Riding  Hood  Keeps  the  Wolf 
from  the  Door”;  (129,857);  Norma  Chocolate 
Co.,  Brooklyn;  cocoa. 

“Town  Talk”;  (136,150);  Continental  Coffee 
Co.,  Wichita,  Kan.;  coffee. 

“Canteen”;  (135,697)  ; Campbell,  Holton  & 
Co.,  Bloomington,  111.;  coffee. 

Registered  February  1,  1921. 


“CCC”;  (127,899)  ; Commonwealth  Coffee  Co., 
New  York;  coffee. 

“O-So-Good”;  (13,787)  ; El  Reno  Wholesale 
Grocery  Co.,  El  Reno,  Okla. ; coffee. 

“ Nionlo’s  ” ; (131,445)  ; A.  H.  Niolon  & Son, 
Meridian,  Miss. ; coffee,  spices,  chicory  and  coffee, 
coffee  chicory,  and  cereal. 

“ Niolon’s  Best”;  (131,824);  A.  H.  Niolon  & 
Son,  Meridian,  Miss.;  coffee. 

“Frisco”;  (131,826);  A.  H.  Niolon  & Son, 
Meridian,  Miss.';  coffee,  and  coffee  and  chicory. 

“King  Cotton”;  (135,052);  T.  A.  Lamb  Co., 
Memphis,  Tenn. ; coffee. 

“French  Market”  in  an  oval  inclosing  pic- 
ture of  building;  (135,160)  ; New  Orleans  Cof- 
fee Co.,  New  Orleans;  coffee,  table  sirups,  mo- 
lasses and  rice. 

“All-Purpose”;  (141,435);  Runkel  Bros.,  Inc., 
New  York;  cocoa. 

Registered  February  8,  1921. 


Prints  Registered 

This  is  a record  of  prints  registered  and  for 
which  certificates  have  been  issued: 

“The  Master  of  the  House  Demands  It”; 
(5,510);  H.  O.  Wilbur  & Sons,  Philadelphia; 
cocoa. 

Registered  February  8,  1921. 


Labels  Registered 

This  is  a record  of  labels  that  have  been  regis- 
tered and  for  which  certificates  have  beenjssued: 
“ Vanheller” ; (22,471);  B.  Heller  & Co,  Chi- 
cago ; flavorings. 

“Sauer’s  the  National  Extract”;  (22,507);  C. 
F.  Sauer  Co,  Richmond,  Va. ; flavoring  extracts. 

“ Actor’s  Club  ” ; (22,524)  ; A.  C.  Xynos  & Co, 
New  York;  coffee. 

Registered  February  1,  1921. 


WHO’S  WHO  IN  THE  TRADE 


An  Appreciation  of  W.  George  Powers* 
Manager  Eastern  Branch  Offices  and 
Director  of  J.  C.  Whitney  Co. 

WHEN  W.  George  Powers,  of  the  J.  C.  Whit- 
ney Co,  came  to  New  York  in  1918  to  take 
charge  of  the  eastern  business  of  that  prominent 
tea-importing  firm,  he  had  the  advantage  of  a 
well-rounded  knowledge  of  every  phase  of  the 
tea  business. 

It  is  the  policy  of  that  company  to  build  its 
organization  with  young  men  and  to  school  them 
in  the  fundamentals  of  the  business,  and  every 
potential  executive  is  given  opportunity  to  de- 
velop his  talents  by  serving  in  the  various  de- 
partments, starting  at  the  bottom.  It  was  in  this 
fashion  that  Mr.  Powers  advanced  to  the  place 
he  now  occupies  in  the  tea  industry. 

He  was  born  at  Red  Cloud,  Neb,  May  28,  1885. 
When  he  was  but  three  years  old  his  parents 
moved  to  Chicago,  where  he  was  educated  in  the 
grammar  and  high  schools. 

On  March  4,  1903,  Mr.  Powers  started  his 
business  career  as  office  boy  for  J.  W.  Doane  & 
Co,  of  Chicago,  at  that  time  one  of  the  best- 
known  tea-importing  and  jobbing  houses.  In 
1905  the  J.  C.  Whitney  Co.  was  organized  and 
absorbed  the  Doane  company.  Mr.  Powers  went 
with  the  new  company,  starting  at  first  as  office 
assistant  and  clerk  and  afterward  becoming 
salesman  and  tea  buyer.  For  nine  years,  begin- 
ning in  1909,  he  was  on  the  road,  covering  Indi- 
ana, Ohio,  Michigan,  and  also  Canada. 

Mr.  Powers  has  made  two  trips  to  the  Far 
East  in  the  interest  of  his  firm,  the  first  one  in 
1914,  when  he  was  in  Japan  and  China  for  five 
months.  His  second  journey  was  in  1917,  when 
he  went  to  China,  Ceylon,  India,  and  Java.  Two 
visits  to  England,  1916  and  1918,  served  to  give 
him  a fairly  good  idea  of  how  tea  is  bought  and 
sold  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

In  1918  he  was  made  a director  of  the  com- 
pany, coincident  with  his  selection  as  manager  of 
its  eastern  offices. 

Mr.  Powers  attributes  his  progress  to  the  fact 
that  he  has  endeavored  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
job  immediately  at  hand.  He  has  always  be- 
lieved that  the  future  would  take  care  of  itself 
if  he  put  forth  his  best  efforts  on  the  particular 
work  assigned  to  him.  In  his  opinion  this  is 
good  philosophy  for  any  young  business  man  to 
follow. 

Mr.  Powers  is  unmarried.  His  home  is  at 
Larchmont,  N.  Y,  where  his  mother  and  father 
live  with  him.  He  is  a lover  of  good  music  and 
violin  playing  is  his  hobby. 
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John  Cauchois,  of  the  Cauchois  Coffee  Co., 
New  York,  has  recovered  from  an  operation  for 
appendicitis. 

C.  H.  Rollins,  formerly  of  the  Thomson  & 
Taylor  Co.,  Chicago,  has  moved  to  Denver,  where 
he  is  in  the  coffee  department  of  the  P.  H.  Hess- 
ler  Mercantile  Co. 

W.  H.  Halford,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
interests  of  the  Murai  Trading  Co.  at  Montreal 
for  14  years,  has  become  sole  Canadian  repre- 
sentative of  K.  Ito's  Tea  Firing  Co.  of  Japan. 
His  firm  will  also  handle  Ceylon  and  Indian 
brands  of  tea. 

Samuel  A.  Samuels,  secretary-treasurer  of 
Joseph  Tetley  & Co.,  tea  importers  and  packers, 
New  York,  is  the  father  of  a new  8j4-pound  boy. 

William  R.  Comerford,  manager  of  the  green 
coffee  department  of  Leon  Israel  & Bros.,  New 
York,  suffered  a nervous  breakdown  in  February 
and  is  confined  to  his  home.  His  illness  is  not 
serious  and  he  hopes  to  be  back  at  his  desk  be- 
fore long. 

J.  C.  Wirtz,  manager  of  the  import  department 
for  Irwin-Harrisons  & Crosfield,  New  York,  be- 
came the  father  of  a boy  on  December  21,  1920. 
He  now  has  five  children,  all  boys.  The  eldest 
is  22,  and  11  years  elapsed  between  the  arrival 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth. 

E.  H.  O’Brien  of  C.  E.  Bickford  & Co.,  San 
Francisco,  spent  a few  days  in  New  York  the  last 
month.  He  reports  a good  demand  for  coffees 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  is  very  optimistic  about 
the  coffee  market  and  coffee  trade  conditions  in 
general. 

E.  Thomas  of  Boyd  & Co.,  tea  importers  at 
Taipeh,  Formosa,  reached  New  York  February 
28,  and  expected  to  remain  in  the  city  for  two 
weeks.  He  made  his  headquarters  at  the  offices 
of  Charles  de  Cordova. 

William  West,  treasurer  of  the  A.  Colburn 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  importers  and  manufacturers 
of  spices,  mustard,  flavoring  extracts,  baking 
powder,  etc.,  also  importers  of  tea,  has  just  re- 
turned from  a business  trip  among  his  company’s 
sales  districts.  He  says  there  is  “ hope  for  a 
fairly  early  quickening  of  activity  .in  regard  to 
our  own  particular  lines.” 

J.  N.  Royall,  of  the  Royall  Coffee  Co.,  has  just 
finished  his  term  as  president  of  the  Corsicana, 
Texas,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  was  given 


two  mahogany  easy-chairs  as  a testimonial  from 
his  associates. 

Charles  F.  Pickens,  president  of  Paxton  & 
Gallagher,  Omaha,  visited  New  York  on  a busi- 
ness trip  in  February. 


OBITUARY 

John  B.  Clapp 

John  B.  Clapp,  for  46  years  with  Silas  Peirce 
& Co.,  Boston  wholesale  grocers,  nearly  half  that 
time  as  treasurer,  age  66,  died  February  5,  leaving 
a wife,  a son,  and  two  daughters.  He  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  drama,  on  which  he  wrote  much, 
and  was  editor  of  various  departments  of  the 
Boston  Transcript. 


John  E.  Talmadge 

Major  John  E.  Talmadge,  founder  of  Talmadge 
Bros.  & Co.,  at  Athens,  Ga.,  the  largest  whole- 
sale grocery  house  in  that  state,  age  72,  died  late 
in  February,  leaving  four  sons,  all  partners  in  the 
business. 


OLDEST  TEA  MAN  RETIRES 


Leonard  Beebe  Goes  Out  of  Business  After 
60  Years’  Service,  Nearly  30  with 
Carter-Macy 

LEONARD  BEEBE,  possibly  the  oldest  tea 
man  in  this  country,  announced  his  decision 
to  retire  on  March  1.  He  was  born  at  Mystic, 
Conn.,  May  7,  1834,  and  he  and  his  four  brothers 
have  been  closely  identified  with  the  development 
of  the  tea  trade,  as  have  several  nephews,  among 
the  latter  George  Beebe,  Formosa  buyer  for  Car- 
ter, Macy  & Co. 

Leonard  Beebe  entered  the  employ  of  Beebe  & 
Bro.  Aug.  11,  1851,  which  firm  was  composed  of 
two  of  his  older  brothers,  and  was  at  that  time 
the  only  jobbing  house  in  New  York  dealing  ex- 
clusively in  teas.  During  that  year  the  total  im- 
ports into  the  United  States  were  a trifle  over 
28,000,000  pounds,  consisting  entirely  of  China 
teas, — greens,  North  and  South  China  congous, 
Foochow  and  Amoy  oolongs, — which  were 
brought  over  in  sailing  vessels.  No  Japans  or 
Formosas  had  as  yet  been  imported,  while  Indias, 
Ceylons,  and  Javas  had  not  even  been  dreamed  of 
in  or  out  of  the  trade. 

He  remained  with  Beebe  & Bro.  for  10  years, 
and  left  them  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  to  join  his  brother  Warren  in  the  tea- 
brokerage  business  of  Warren,  Beebe  & Co.  This 
connection  continued  for  25  years,  when  he  was 
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ordered  by  his  physician  to  give  up  business  on 
account  of  a nervous  breakdown.  He  retired  to 
a farm,  but  after  two  years  and  a half  was  able 
to  return,  and  went  to  Boston  to  open  an  office 
for  Geo.  W.  Lane  & Co.  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Beebe  returned  to  New  York  two  and  a 
half  years  later  and  in  August,  1892,  joined  the 
staff  of  Carter,  Macy  & Co.,  with  which  concern 
he  has  spent  the  succeeding  years. 


R.  L.  HECHT  RETURNS 
Robert  L.  Hecht,  secretary  of  Irwin-Harrisons 
■&  Crosfield,  New  York,  and  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  has  charge  of  arrangements  for 
the  proposed  tea  publicity  campaign,  to  be  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the  Tea  Association 
-of  the  United  States,  returned  to  New  York  early 
in  February  from  a four  months’  trip  in  the 
Far  East.  He  spent  considerable  time  in  Java 
and  Sumatra,  and  says  he  believes  that  those 
•countries  will  become  increasingly  important  fac- 
tors in  tea  production. 


IN  THE  EDITOR’S  MAIL  BAG 

Here  Will  Be  Found  Letters  from  Readers 
Who  Say  Something  Worth  While 

ONLY  letters  which  deal  with  subjects  of 
general  trade  interest  are  published  here. 
Readers  should  remember  that  when  they  write 
for  this  department  they  can  best  serve  them- 
selves and  the  Editor  by  being  brief.  Many  let- 
ters cannot  be  published  because  of  their  length. 

The  Best  Coffee  in  the  World 
W.  H.  Aborn,  the  well-known  New  York  cof- 
fee broker,  in  the  following  letter,  is  evidently 
eager  to  start  something.  He  raises  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  opinion  that  there  is  a best  cof- 
fee in  the  world  is  not  an  illusion.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  others  of  our  readers. 

New  York,  March  1,  1921. 
W.  H.  Ukers,  Editor 
The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir: 

What  is  the  best  coffee  in  the  world?  Is  it  an 
illusion?  One  of  the  great  unsolved  questions 
of  the  ages  interests  every  coffee  man,  yet  he 
has  made  but  feeble  efforts  to  find  the  answer. 
Where  on  God’s  fair  earth  is  produced  the  best 
coffee,  that  coffee  which  by  all  the  necessary 
qualifications  of  grade,  style,  and  cup  qualities 
is  the  ace  of  all  the  coffee  aces?  Is  there  one 
growth  that  has  justly  earned  or  is  entitled  to 
the  title  of  premiership? 

The  Far  East,  in  all  the  magnificence  of  its 
oriental  background,  stands  bedecked  an  ex- 
pectant winner.  Its  qualifications  are  satisfac- 
tory, and  the  world  recognizes  the  claim  to  enter 
the  arena  by  appraising  its  coffees  in  the  com- 


mercial marts  at  the  highest  figures  of  any 
produced. 

Java  and  Mocha  would  seem  on  the  surface 
easy  winners,  and  would  be  if  the  contest  was 
to  be  decided  by  popular  vote  of  this  one  coun- 
try. They  are  a family  heirloom  with  us,  and 
we  all  respect  the  rights  of  both.  At  least  in 
the  abstract  if  not  in  the  concrete,  a profes- 
sional coffee  man  would  have  to  admit  that, 
taking  Javas  and  Mochas  at  their  best,  they  cer- 
tainly belong  in  the  championship  class.  But 
so  do  the  beautiful  growths  from  the  near  neigh- 
borhood of  Java — Sumatra. 

The  call  of  the  Far  East  is  caught  up  by  the 
great  growths  of  coffee  on  this  western  conti- 
nent, and  from  the  highlands  off  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  south  to  the  Andes  the  challenge  is 
eagerly  accepted.  The  world  again  recognizes 
beauty  in  form  and  substance  when  the 
wealth  of  central  and  northern  South  America 
is  laid  before  its  eyes.  Only  in  price  alone  can 
the  children  of  the  East  claim  precedence  over 
the  younger  but  equally  beautiful  children  of 
these  Americas.  Can  the  choice  be  narrowed  by 
questioning  the  altitude  of  the  growth,  whether 
4,000  feet  or  400  feet  provides  the  championship 
elements?  Is  it  but  a popular  fallacy  that  the 
higher  the  altitude  the  better  the  coffee?  If  not, 
then  why  the  ranking  class  for  the  plain-grown 
Javas? 

Possibly  the  human  equation  enters  into  our 
problem  with  greater  force  than  has  been  re- 
alized. Is  it  not  a possibility  that  to  the  nose 
alone  we  must  turn  as  the  arbiter  of  the  great 
unsolved  question,  “ What  is  the  world’s  best 
coffee?” — W.  H.  Aborn. 


“ Enlisting  Colombia’s  Help  ” 

Carlos  A.  Urueta,  Colombian  minister  at  Wash- 
ington, has  written  as  follows  to  Richard  Bal- 
zac, expressing  his  interest  in  the  development 
of  the  coffee  industry  of  Colombia  and  prom- 
ising to  take  up  with  his  government  the  sug- 
gestion that  Colombia  inaugurate  a publicity 
movement  to  increase  the  consumption  of  its 
product  in  the  United  States,  as  Mr.  Balzac  sug- 
gested in  the  letter  published  in  The  Tea  and 
Coffee  Trade  Journal  last  month : 

Legacion  de  Columbia,  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  dear  Mr.  Balzac: 

You  are  perfectly  right  in  feeling  that  I am 
deeply  interested,  from  the  national  point  of 
view  of  Colombia,  in  everything  related  to  the 
future  of  the  coffee  industry  and  the  measures 
being  taken  to  lift  it  from  the  present  grave 
crisis  and  to  organize  a better  sale  of  this  bean 
on  a more  stable  basis  than  has  been  possible 
up  to  the  date.  Therefore,  I shall  take  up  the 
matter  with  my  government,  along  the  lines  set 
forth  in  your  letter,  sending  a copy  of  the  same 
to  the  minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce  in 
Colombia,  in  whose  charge  these  matters  are 
administered. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kind  expressions  con- 
cerning Colombia  and  for  your  interest  in  the 
future  and  welfare  of  her  industries  and  com- 
merce. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

C.  A.  Urueta. 
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OUR  BUSINESS  CREED 

We  believe  the  basic  principle  on  which  a trade  paper  should  build  is  SERVICE — service  to  readers 
and  service  to  advertisers,  in  a way  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  general  public. 

We  believe  in  the  application  of  the  TRUTH  to  the  editorial,  news  and  advertising  columns. 

We  believe  in  the  utmost  frankness  regarding  circulation. 

We  believe  the  highest  efficiency  can  be  secured  through  a CIRCULATION  OF  QUALITY  rather 
than  of  quantity — that  character  and  not  mere  numbers,  should  be  the  criterion  by  which  the  value 
of  a publication  should  be  judged. 

We  do  not  publish  free  reading  notices  or  paid  “ write  ups  ” 
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CAN  THE  LEOPARD  CHANGE  ITS  SPOTS? 

Certainly  there  has  never  been  witnessed  in  American  business  such  a flagrant  abuse  of 
our  free  institutions  as  that  represented  by  the  history  of  the  alleged  Postum  substitute  for 
coffee. 

In  recent  years  we  haven’t  heard  so  much  of  this  traducer  of  our  national  beverage,  but 
certain  new  notes  in  its  advertising  copy  have  served  to  remind  us  that  it  is  still  in  our  midst, 
begging  for  patronage  at  the  hands  of  the  simple-minded,  and  still  engaged  in  trading  on  the 
fair  fame  of  coffee  in  its  efforts  to  persuade  the  gullible  that  it  is  a paragon  of  all  the  food 
virtues  instead  of  something  that  has  stolen  the  livery  of  the  Court  of  Heaven  in  which  to 
serve  the  devil. 

“ Hasn’t  Postum  reformed?”  inquires  a correspondent,  pointing  to  the  use  in  its  advertising 
of  such  mild,  ladylike  phrases  as  “ some  cannot  drink  coffee  without  harm  ” and  “ the  annoy- 
ances coffee  sometimes  causes,”  and  contrasting  them  with  the  sweeping  claims  of  a few  years 
ago,  when  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  were  unblushingly  laid  at  coffee’s  door  and  Postum 
was  loudly  acclaimed  as  the  great  panacea. 

We  feel  that  we  must  answer  our  correspondent  in  the  negative.  The  leopard  cannot 
change  its  spots:  no  more  can  Postum  hope  to  live  once  it  drops  its  substitution  disguise.  It  has 
become  more  crafty  with  the  years,  that’s  all.  Its  founder  made  millions  out  of  the  product  by 
putting  the  emphasis  on  the  substitution  idea,  without  which  it  would  have  perished.  Substitu- 
tion is  a practice  generally  frowned  upon  by  merchants  and  advertising  men;  but  in  this  case 
the  word  coffee  was  so  cunningly  used  as  a badge  of  respectability  that  consumers,  merchants. 
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and  advertising  men  were  successfully  fooled  by  it.  Time  was  when  the  product  stood  forth 
as  “ Postum  coffee  for  persons  who  can’t  digest  ordinary  coffee  ” ; also  it  was  called  a “ food 
coffee.” 

As  a cepeal  drink,  standing  on  its  own  feet,  it  would  have  attracted  little  notice.  It  was 
only  by  trading  on  the  fact  that  it  was  a substitute  for  coffee  that  it  got  anywhere.  It  is  still 
harping  on  this  string,  only  now  it’s  doing  it  by  innuendo  and  suggestion,  and  by  other  more 
subtle  forms  of  advertising  malpractice. 

When  Post  started,  the  “ truth  in  advertising  ” movement  was  not  yet  born.  We  didn’t 
have  fake  advertising  laws  in  those  days.  And  so,  in  an  advertising  sense,  he  got  away  with 
murder.  He  depended  upon  misleading  advertisements  in  newspapers,  periodicals,  and  outdoor 
displays  to  hook  up  a created  demand  for  a coffee  substitute  to  his  cereal  package.  He  didn’t 
sell  it  for  what  it  was.  The  name  applied  to  it  was  frankly  deceptive,  clearly  cfesigned  as  a 
substitute  for  an  honest  beverage.  On  his  own  showing  it  didn’t  have  a bean  of  coffee  in  it. 
but  his  patent-medicine  methods  so  played  upon  weak  minds  that  he  built  up  a substantial  fol- 
lowing for  the  product. 

Then  came  advertising  reforms  and  pure-food  laws  which  threatened  disaster.  There  were 
quick  changes  to  meet  new  conditions.  When  it  became  no  longer  possible  to  perpetuate  an 
untruth  on  the  package  label,  there  still  remained  the  newspapers  and  the  billboards.  The 
Pure  Food  Law  didn’t  reach  that  far.  And  so  for  years  advertising  men  sought  the  Faker’s 
business,  newspapers  and  magazines  were  eager  to  publish  his  paid-for  announcements,  and, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  many  grocers  were  glad  to  sell  his  substitute  product  without  stop- 
ping to  think  that  every  time  they  did  so  they  were  aiding  a thinly  disguised  attempt  to  destroy 
one  of  the  most  profitable  staple  items  on  their  list. 

Gradually,  however,  the  influence  of  the  “ truth  in  advertising  ” movement  gained  impetus 
and  it  became  harder  to  pass  out  the  old  “ bull.”  Post  himself  gave  up  the  ghost;  but  the  evil  he 
did  lived  after  him  and  still  persists,  greatly  to  the  discredit  of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  both  of  which  have  been  offered  the  opportunity  to 
correct  it,  not  once,  but  several  times.  These  institutions  will  not  have  lived  up  to  their 
responsibilities  in  so  far  as  the  coffee  trade  is  concerned  until  they  have  thoroughly  purged  the 
Postum  copy  of  misleading  suggestion  and  all  that  makes  for  unfair  competition. 

We  maintain  that  it  is  just  as  untruthful  to  say  in  1921  that  this  drink  “has  a coffee- 
like flavor  ” as  it  was  to  call  it  a “ food  coffee  ” twenty  years  ago.  Also  we  think  it  quite  as 
unworthy  of  a paper  like  the  New  York  Times  to  carry  such  copy  today  as  it  was  for  it  to 
carry  an  advertisement  for  “Postum  coffee”  in  1911;  although,  to  give  it  credit,  the  “coffee” 
part  of  the  announcement  was  dropped  when  attention  was  called  to  its  misleading  character. 

And  may  we  ask  why  the  Vigilance  Committee  of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  hasn’t 
tried  some  of  its  well-known  moral  suasion  on  coffee’s  traducer?  It  is  the  ad  men’s  duty  to 
protect  an  honorable  business  from  attacks  in  print  by  any  concern  using  the  various  advertis- 
ing mediums  included  in  its  membership.  It  is  a duty  that  they  owe  to  advertising  as  a whole 
and  to  the  business  generally.  After  Mr.  Kenner’s  admission  at  the  Atlantic  City  convention 
that  a certain  amount  of  coffee  substitute  advertising  was  “ unsportsmanlike  and  even  unfair,” 
the  coffee  men  were  very  hopeful  that  something  might  come  of  the  agitation  that  has  been 
going  on  for  years  to  get  advertising  men  to  do  something  about  the  Postum  abuse.  But  thus 
far  nothing  seems  to  have  developed. 

Then  there  is  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  which  has  several  times  had  its  attention 
called  to  the  anti-coffee  matter  put  out  by  the  Postum  interests.  When  these  gentry  use  bill- 
boards to  advise  people  to  “ cut  out  coffee  and  drink  Postum — better  health  follows,”  not  only 
is  the  statement  untrue,  but  it  offers  a kind  of  unfair  competition  that  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission was  designed  to  correct.  Yet  nothing  has  been  done  about  year-old  complaints  lodged 
with  the  commission,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn. 

Direct  attacks  upon  any  large  industry  such  as  appear  here  deserve  more  serious  consid- 
eration from  bodies  like  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
if  they  in  turn  wish  merchants  to  treat  them  seriously.  And  any  false  hopes  that  may  have  been 
entertained  by  the  confiding  ones,  that  the  leopard  could  change  his  spots  in  this  case,  ought  to 
be  fully  dissipated  by  his  most  recent  performances. — W.  G. 
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Special  Market  Reviews  for  44  The  Tea  and 
Coffee  Trade  Journal  ” 


New  York,  March  2,  1921. 

ENERAL  slackening  of  demand  and  an  ir- 
regular  and  somewhat  narrow  movement  of 
prices  characterized  the  local  market  for  Brazilian 
coffee  during  February.  At  no  time  could  the 
demand  have  been  described  as  better  than 
moderate.  Nevertheless,  desirable  selections  of 
Santos  virtually  maintained  the  full  advance  es- 
tablished iri  January,  still  being  in  small  supply 
and  firmly  held.  This  firmness  was  partly  trace- 
able to  the  scarcity  of  bourbons  and  the  continued 
strength  in  high-grade  washed  grades.  On  the 
other  hand,  less  desirable  descriptions  were  ir- 
regular, but  generally  lower.  By  the  middle  of 
the  month  Rios,  Victorias,  and  lower  grades  of 
Santos  had  lost  their  January  gain.  A subsequent 
rally  proved  to  be  only  temporary,  and  at  the 
end  the  poorer  Santos  coffees  were  about  a 
quarter-cent  lower  than  they  had  been  a month 
previously,  while  Rios  and  Victorias  were  three- 
eighths  to  five-eighths  lower. 

Brazilian  Loan's  Effect 

This  reactionary  tendency  was  largely  a reflec- 
tion of  the  disappointing  action  of  primary 
markets.  In  short,  Brazil  made  poor  response  to 
the  announcement  that  a loan  had  been  finally 
consummated.  After  months  of  discussion  and 
rumors  it  was  stated  that  syndicates  of  American, 
British,  and  Dutch  bankers  had  agreed  to  a 
loan  of  £6,000,000,  but  it.  was  evident  that  this 
development  had  lost  much  of  its  potency  as  a 
strengthening  factor  because  of  the  long  time  it 
had  been  hanging  fire. 

It  was  true  that  buoyancy  developed  immedi- 
ately following  the  announcement,  and  especially 
in  the  Brazilian  exchange  market.  The  value  of 
our  dollar  dropped  sharply,  while  Rio  exchange 
on  London  advanced  strongly,  being  quoted  at 
one  time  as  high  as  10^d.  This  represented  an 
advance  practically  overnight  of  \TAd.  and  com- 
pared with  a low  level  of  9 5/16  d.  in  January. 
Subsequently  the  rate  receded  to  lOd. 


The  indifferent  response  in  Brazil  was  ascribed 
largely  to  the  fact  that  the  crop  movement  con- 
tinued larger  than  usual  at  this  season.  It  is 
true  there  was  some  decrease  in  the  arrivals,  but 
not  sufficient  to  indicate  anything  like  an  ex- 
haustion of  the  crop,  which  naturally  served  ta 
strengthen  recent  convictions  that  crops  were 
much  larger  than  previously  supposed.  This 
ultimately  weakened  the  ideas  of  Brazilian  ship- 
pers, although  temporarily  following  the  loan 
report  they  succeeded  in  making  a few  sales  at 
an  advance  of  about  a half-cent  on  Santos  and 
slightly  over  a quarter-cent  on  Rios.  Later  sell- 
ing pressure  increased,  the  latest  prices  asked 
being  only  fractionally  above  the  season’s  low 
levels  established  in  December. 

Effect  on  Futures 

The  local  market  for  future  contracts  followed 
a similar  course.  A fairly  sharp  advance  fol- 
lowed the  loan  announcement,  but  in  late  trading 
all  the  gain  was  lost.  In  fact,  prices  for  futures 
fell  below  the  previous  low  records  for  the  season, 
which  had  been  reached  late  in  December.  For 
a short  time  the  list  was  strengthened,  especially 
the  nearby  positions,  by  the  fact  that  delivery 
notices  on  March  contracts,  although  the  largest 
in  several  years  (roundly  220,000  bags)  were 
quickly  stopped  by  strong  interests,  the  issuers  in 
some  cases  having  considerable  difficulty  in  getting 
them  back.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  unusually 
wide  carrying  charges  made  it  attractive  to  re- 
ceive deliveries  and  sell  the  distant  contracts. 

The  discouraging  action  of  Brazil  served  to- 
overshadow  statistical  factors  that  might  ordi- 
narily cause  a stronger  tone.  For  one  thing, 
while  supplies  in  this  country  are  fairly  large, 
they  are  below  the  normal  prewar  volume,  while 
European  stocks  are  less  than  half  what  they 
usually  were  prior  to  1914.  The  world’s  visible 
supply  represents  only  about  six  months’  require- 
ments, and  latest  estimates  of  the  coming 
Brazilian  crops,  ranging  from  10,000,000  to  10,- 
750,000  bags,  suggest  a world’s  production  far 
below  consuming  needs. 

Mild  Coffees  Firm,  Less  Active 

As  February  is  usually  a rather  poor  month 
for  mild  coffees,  it  was  not  surprising  that  the 
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great  activity  of  January  was  not  maintained. 
This  was  due  partly  to  less  urgent  demand  and 
partly  to  the  fact  that  the  demand  in  evidence 
was  largely  for  varieties  that  had  been  practi- 
cally exhausted.  In  short,  business  in  desirable 
selections  would  have  been  more  active  had  there 
been  larger  supplies,  as  all  such  coffees  that  did 
arrive  found  a ready  sale.  As  a consequence 
the  falling  off  in  business  caused  no  depression. 

On  the  other  hand,  prices  averaged  about  a 
cent  higher  early  in  the  month,  receding  slightly 
at  the  finish.  The  limited  arrivals  are  ascribed 
partly  to  the  low  water  in  the  Magdalena  River, 
which  restricts  the  movement  of  Colombian  cof- 
fees. The  movement  from  practically  all  coun- 
tries is  slow  because  shippers  have  had  such  ideas 
as  to  values.  In  addition,  money  has  not  been 
available  for  labor  and  other  shipping  expenses. 
Deliveries  during  the  month  were  slightly  larger 
than  the  arrivals,  and  hence  the  country’s  stock 
on  March  1 was  placed  at  449,452  bags,  against 
452,877  on  February  1. 

Teas  More  Active  and  Higher 

January’s  fine  record  for  business  in  the  tea 
market  was  surpassed  by  the  month  just  ended, 
making  the  latter  the  most  active  in  nearly  a 
year,  and  a decidedly  pleasing  feature  was  the 
fact  that  all  of  the  buying  was  for  purely  legiti- 
mate trade  requirements.  The  number  of  small 
orders  coming  in  from  the  country  was  con- 
sidered significant,  indicating  that  replacement 
was  taking  place  in  many  quarters  after  the  long 
period  of  hand-to-mouth  buying.  Ceylons  again 
showed  the  greatest  activity  and  the  largest  ad- 
vance, the  gains  of  3 to  5 cents  reflecting  buoy- 
ancy in  the  East.  Better  grades  of  Formosas  are 
about  2 cents  higher,  being  quite  scarce  with  a 
very  poor  selection.  Some  business  was  trans- 
acted in  superior  to  superior-to-fine  teas. 
Greater  activity  has  developed  in  Pingsueys,  sev- 
eral chops  passing  from  importers  to  jobbers. 
There  has  also  been  a fairly  good  distributing 
trade  at  reduced  prices. 

New  Javas  arriving  have  shown  better  quality, 
and  dealings  have  been  fair  at  slightly  better 
figures.  Business  in  Japans  was  fair,  but  at 
severe  losses,  some  prices  being  cut  even  more 
than  in  January.  Prices  for  India  teas  have  not 
been  attractive  compared  with  Javas  and  Ceylons, 
and  while  there  was  fair  inquiry  little  was  done. 
Congous  have  also  been  dull,  but  with  a strong 
undertone. 

Spices  Scarce  and  Higher 

The  first  half  of  the  month  was  quiet  in  the 
spice  market,  but  subsequently  demand  became 
more  active.  It  w^s  clearly  evident  that  many 
distributors  and  consumers  had  allowed  their 


stocks  to  run  down  to  dangerously  small  volume, 
as  practically  all  of  the  demand  was  for  quick 
shipment.  This  soon  brought  to  light  the  great 
scarcity  of  spot  supplies  of  all  kinds  and  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  a substantial  premium  on 
such  goods.  This  was  especially  true  of  black 
peppers,  on  which  there  was  a spot  premium  of 
1 to  1 cents,  while  spot  white  peppers  com- 
manded a premium  of  to  1 cent  over  futures. 
In  spite  of  the  discounts  at  which  future  ship- 
ments could  be  bought,  little  import  buying  was 
done,  although  a few  orders  were  booked  for 
Singapore,  Lampong,  and  some  white  peppers. — 
C.  K.  T. 


INDIA’S  TEA  TRADE 
The  Latest  Facts  and  Comments  on  Con- 
ditions Affecting  Price  and  Production 

(Special  Correspondence) 

Calcutta,  January  6,  1920. 

' I 'HERE  was  very  little  change  in  our  local 
tea  market  during  the  last  three  months  of 
the  old  year,  and  generally  that  change  was  not 
in  the  direction  of  better  prices.  I see  I last 
quoted  common  pekos  souchong  at  2 annas  a 
pound.  It  may  be  marked  down  to  1 Yz  annas 
now.  Leafy  pekoes  may  be  bought  for  4 to 
4 Yi  annas.  Medium  qualities  are  not  much  better ; 
5 to  8 annas  would  cover  the  lot. 

Brokens  of  each  grade  are  just  a little  better 
in  price,  but  you  may  judge  that  all  ordinary  tea 
is  very  cheap  here  by  the  fact  that  the  weekly 
average  price  for  all  teas  sold — good,  bad,  and 
indifferent — is  about  5 annas.  There  is  not 
much  really  poor  tea  included  in  this  price,  be- 
cause the  buyers  will  not  bid  for  it.  In  the 
language  of  the  trade,  all  poor  medium  and 
common  kinds  are  “ neglected.”  Where  teas 
show  real  quality,  however,  there  is  a different 
tale  to  tell. 

The  Autumn  Flavor 

The  autumn  brings  out  some  good  teas.  When 
the  rains  are  over  and  the  extreme  heat  di- 
minishes, leaf  grows  more  slowly  and  the  quality 
matures  better  between  pickings.  At  this  time 
appears  the  famous  Indian  “autumn  flavor,”  and 
teas  that  possess  it  go  right  up  in  price.  It  is 
confine^  to  regions  in  Assam,  Dooars,  and 
Darjeeling,  and  is  by  no  means  general,  though 
teas  everywhere  in  North  India  show  some  im- 
provement in  the  fall.  They  do  not  have  this 
phenomenon  in  South  India,  Ceylon,  or  Java, 
where  there  afe  no  such  variations  of  climate. 
“ Autumn  flavor  ” is  a specialty  of  North  India. 
We  have  consequently  realized  excellent  prices 
for  teas  that  showed  the  right  quality,  running 
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from  12  annas  to  R.  1 Y\.  This  class  of  tea  is 
always  valuable,  no  matter  what  happens  to  the 
rest. 

In  London  also  these  “ fine  to  finest  ” teas  are 
fetching  good  prices,  quotations,  we  hear,  being 
up  to  3 and  even  4 shillings.  No  one  can  fix  this 
high  quality,  however.  It  comes  and  goes  with 
the  seasons. 

Speaking  of  quality  generally,  the  top  notch  is 
reached  when  a little  pest  known  as  the  “ green 
fly”  gets  to  work.  It  is  the  only  bug  that  is 
really  welcome  to  the  tea  planter  and  is  confined 
to  the  hill  districts  of  Darjeeling.  The  green  fly 
attacks  the  young  tea  leaf  and  retards  growth, 
but  by  some  marvel  of  natural  chemistry  imparts 
to  the  tea  made  from  it  an  exquisite  flavor.  The 
buyers  simply  struggle  to  get  this  tea  away  from 
one  another^  But  the  present  is  not  the  season 
for  it.  It  comes  much  earlier  in  the  year. 

Up  to  the  end  of  1920,  42,000,000  pounds  were 
sold  by  auction  on  the  Calcutta  market,  but  only 
29,000,000  pounds  shipped  to  countries  outside 
the  United  Kingdom.  This  is  disappointing,  as 
the  strength  of  the  local  market  lies  in  supplying 
foreign  countries  direct  without  touching  London. 

Setback  in  London 

Our  schemes  for  bettering  the  market  have  had 
a little  setback  from  London.  One  proposal  was 
to  restrict  offerings  of  tea  at  the  London  auctions 
to  a strictly  limited  quantity  week  by  week,  and 
concurrently  it  was  proposed  to  offer  all  teas 
through  the  auctions  only  and  sell  none  by  private 
contract. 

We  have  just  heard  that  London  sellers  cannot 
be  brought  to  agreement  on  the  latter  proposal, 
so  the  agreement  already  arrived  at  to  restrict 
public  offerings  is  largely  discounted. 

Reduction  Has  Got  to  Come 

The  Tea  Associations  of  India  and  Ceylon  are 
still  busy  trying  to  get  unanimity  in  the  scheme 
of  reducing  production.  It  is  generally  recog- 
nized that  it  is  ruinous  to  continue  producing 
more  tea  than  can  possibly  find  markets.  It 
means  selling  below  cost,  depleting  the  reserves 
of  the  companies  that  have  any,  and  sending  out 
the  rest  for  funds  to  carry  on.  There  is  trouble 
of  course.  The  principle  is  generally  recognized 
for  the  “ other  fellow  ” ; but  so  many  want  “ ex- 
emption,” like  the  conscripts  who  had  to  be 
corraled  in  the  late  war. 

But,  one  road  or  another,  reduction  has  got 
to  come,  if  not  voluntarily,  then  by  force  of 
financial  circumstances.  It  is  typical  that  those 
who  are  best  able  to  weather  the  financial  storm 
are  the  ones  who  are  most  willing  to  shorten  sail 
to  enable  the  others  to  keep  up.  The  lame  ducks 
are  giving  the  trouble.  If  sailing  orders  are  not 


obeyed,  the  clippers  will  shake  their  reefs  out  and 
the  rest  will  founder  if  they  try  to  carry  on,  and 
so  reduction  will  come  any  old  how.  Already 
the  Indian  Tea  Association  has  circularized  mem- 
bers for  particulars  of  the  acreage  and  crops  of 
any  estates  that  are  closing  down  entirely  and 
of  any  estates  that  will  be  kept  in  cultivation  but 
will  produce  no  tea. 

No  Help  from  Government 

The  funniest  notion  that  has  seized  our  tea 
leaders  was  to  approach  the  government  for  help 
to  the  tea  industry  on  the  flimsy  pretext  that  it 
was  a valuable  national  asset.  The  idea  was 
first  put  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  India  in 
London.  He  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  not 
be  popular  with  the  native  Indian  “ nationalists  ” 
to  aid  an  industry  financed  by  British  capital, — 
although  it  does  give  a livelihood  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Indian  operatives, — but  generously 
conceded  that  the  deputation  might  try  its  luck 
with  the  local  government  of  India. 

A pleasant  conversazione  has  resulted  between 
a deputation  and  the  Lord  High  Muck-a-mucks  of 
the  Finance  and  Commerce  Departments.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  government  has  made  a corner 
in  “ regret  and  sympathy  ” ; but  otherwise  noth- 
ing doing.  The  application  was  a thing  to  laugh 
at,  considering  that  the  government  commandeers 
about  £350,000  per  annum  out  of  a losing  trade 
by  levying  a duty  of  R.  \l/2  per  100  pounds 
exported  and  has  already  expressed  its  firm  in- 
tention to  continue  drawing  the  amount. 

The  Ceylon  tea  people  adopted  more  direct 
methods  and  practically  treated  their  government 
to  a holdup,  even  getting  so  far  as  to  get  the 
government  to  admit  that  there  was  a matter  of 
10,000,000  rupees  that  might  be  loaned  to  tea  pro- 
ducers. But  it  came  to  nothing,  as  the  Ceylon 
government,  I now  hear,  has  finally  refused  to 
come  across  with  the  wad.  A good  many  Ceylon 
estates  are  closing  down.  Ceylon  will  bear  the 
first  brunt,  I am  afraid. 

Tea  Finance  Sounder 

Indian  tea  finance  is  much  sounder.  A word 
to  investors  and  speculators:  Right  now  is  the 
time  to  buy  shares  in  sound  Indian  tea  companies, 
if  they  can  find  sellers.  Share  quotations  are  low. 
Thirty  of  the  best,  whose  aggregate  face  value 
is  £5,000,000'  and  whose  quotation  value  rose  to 
£12,500,000  two  or  three  years  ago,  are  now 
quoted  by  the  expert  down  again  to  £7,500,000. 
Such  companies  are  winners,  however  things  go 
with  the  rest.  They  will  come  through  to  a 
market  wherein  tea  will  again  pay  handsomely, 
and  then  their  shares  will  soar.  For  the  rest, 
while  there  is  no  “ wildcat  ” in  tea,  there  is  go- 
ing to  be  a good  deal  of  “ dead  dog.” — Charles 
Judge. 
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OUR  LONDON  LETTER 


The  Latest  News  from  Mincing  Lane  and 
the  Continental  Trade  Centers 


Office  of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal, 
34  Cranbourne  Street,  London,  W.  C.  2. 

February  4,  1921. 

AFTER  the  public  tea  auctions  were  resumed, 
the  position  in  the  commodity  here  improved 
considerably  and  prices  went  higher  again.  Lat- 
terly, however,  it  has  been  made  only  too  clear 
that  the  market  cannot  stand  heavy  loss.  Very 
large  parcels  came  forward  at  recent  sales,  and 
the  result  has  been  another  setback  in  values, 
with  considerably  less  animation  shown.  What 
the  market  apparently  does  not  mind  buying  and 
paying  for  is  good,  fine  liquoring  tea.  Further- 
more, fine  tippy  teas  from  Assam  and  Darjeeling 
are  sought  eagerly.  Commoner  tea— and  we  have 
far  too  much  of  this  stuff — is  hard  to  sell  at  any 
rate  almost. 

Stocks  of  tea  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the 
end  of  last  year  amounted  to  over  220,000,000 
pounds,  compared  with  213,000,000  pounds  in  1919 
and  138,000,000  pounds  in  1913,  the  last  complete 
prewar  peace  year.  A large  proportion  of  the 
present  heavy  stock  consists  of  very  indifferent 
tea.  A return  of  the  export  demand  is  eagerly 
awaited.  This  glut  of  inferior  tea  is  recognized 
to  be  a problem  that  must  be  tackled. 

A trade  correspondent  in  Ceylon  suggests  that 
much  benefit  may  be  expected  from  the  educa- 
tion in  tea  drinking  of  the  coffee-drinking  coun- 
tries of  Europe  and  America.  Much  could  also 
be  done  in  popularizing  superior  Ceylon  tea  in 
Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  Africa  af- 
fords considerable  scope  for  expansion.  The  re- 
sults achieved  by  advertising  Indian  tea  have 
shown  that  there  is  a big  field  open  for  the  in- 
ferior black  teas  in  India  and  in  green-tea-drink- 
ing countries,  such  as  China  and  Japan.  The 
various  markets  of  the  world  need  careful 
study  and  controlled  supply  if  the  reputation  of 
Ceylon  tea  is  to  be  maintained. 

Outlook  for  Ceylon  Tea 
The  heavy  stocks  of  tea  in  London,  the  eco- 
nomic situation  in  Europe,  the  big  loss  over  the 
dead  Russian  market,  the  demand  for  sweets  in 
the  United  States,  the  increasing  popularity  of 
Java,  Japan,  and  China  teas  in  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  and  the  consequent  re- 
stricted demand  for  the  Ceylon  kinds,  and  the 
systematic  exploitation  of  the  Indian  field  by  In- 
dian tea  growers  will,  it  seems,  prevent  any 
favorable  change  as  regards  Ceylon  tea  in  the 
near  future.  The  closing  down  of  old  inferior 
tea  patches  all  over  the  country  here  and  in 


India  and  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  big  Afri- 
can demand  may,  however,  effect  some  improve- 
ment. Wherever  possible,  abandoned  tea  land 
is  used  for  foodstuffs,  such  as  cassava  and  hill 
paddy,  or  for  growing  robusta  coffee,  a new, 
hardy,  very  prolific,  quick-growing  variety  for 
which  a bright  future  is  predicted. 

It  is  expected  that  some  relief  in  the  way  of 
cancellation  or  reduction  of  the  tea  export  duty, 
or  reduction  in  the  present  cost  of  coolie  rice, 
or  free  transport  of  tea  by  the  government  rail- 
way, will  be  granted  in  due  course.  Suggestions 
are  now  being  put  forward  that  a Ceylon  tea- 
advertising campaign  should  be  begun  in  the 
most  promising  parts  of  the  world.  The  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  is  now  making  arrangements 
to  curtail  the  island’s  tea  output  by  20  per  cent 
in  the  coming  year.  Already  several  of  the 
largest  Colombo  estate  agents  have  sent  to 
estates  und6r  their  control  experts  who  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  tea-making  according  Jto 
the  requirements  of  the  London  and  Cey- 
lon markets,  to  instruct  superintendents  in  the 
methods  of  manufacturing  good  tea.  This  and 
the  closing  of  inferior  tea  patches  are  bringing 
about  a steady  improvement  in  the  quality  of  tea. 

1920  Tea  Story  a Poor  One 

Generally  all  reviewers  of  last  year’s  tea  trade 
find  the  1920  story  a poor  one.  For  one  thing, 
the  market  practically  collapsed,  and  the  reasons 
are  held  to  be  not  far  to  seek.  The  continued 
exclusion  of  Russia  from  commercial  relations 
with  the  outside  world  has  deprived  the  market 
of  one  of  its  chief  supports,  and  the  adverse 
position  of  the  exchanges  for  Continental  pur- 
chasers have  operated  in  the  same  direction,  so 
that  in  all  from  100,000,000  to  150,000,000  pounds 
has  been  left  unconsumed  from  these  causes 
alone. 

The  evil  effects  of  government  action  in  1918 
have  also  proved  more  widespread  than  was 
anticipated.  Not  only  were  large  stocks  accumu- 
lated in  the  East  while  freights  were  restricted, 
but  the  purchase  of  the  1918  crop  at  a uniform 
average  price  stimulated  to  an  enormous  extent 
the  manufacture  of  the  commonest  at  the  ex- 
pense of  better  qualities.  On  the  removal  of 
control,  these  were  poured  over  here  in  an  over- 
whelming flood.  The  congested  dodks  of  Lon- 
don could  takte  only  a part  of  such  arrivals, 
which  were  consequently  distributed  to  other 
ports  in  the  kingdom,  where,  for  want  of  effec- 
tive marketing,  they  became  unsalable.  This  in 
turn  reacted  on  Mincing  Lane,  and  from  March 
onward  a steady  fall  in  prices  began,  which  has 
brought  an  average  reduction  of  16  cents  to  20 
cents  a pound  on  common  teas,  ending  in  by  far 
the  lowest  quotation  on  record,  in  some  cases 
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not  being  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  chests  alone. 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  production  for  1920, 
little  need  be  said.  Naturally  the  hopes  with 
which  the  year  began  encouraged  cultivation,  and 
at  first  gardens  of  even  good  repute  yielded  to 
the  temptation  of  coarse  picking  in  contrast  with 
their  usual  practice.  In  the  end,  however,  saner 
counsels  prevailed,  and  the  final  output  in  both 
India  and  Ceylon  was  reduced  below  the  level 
of  1919.  In  quality  generally  much  was  left  to 
be  desired,  but  the  better  kinds  were  little  in- 
ferior to  the  exceptional  standard  of  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

Valorization  Not  Needed  % 

The  coffee  market  is  irregular,  better  qualities 
being  firm  and  inferior  sorts  out  of  favor. 
There  is  a big  margin  in  value  between  the  best 
and  common  descriptions  at  the  present  time.  A 
review  of  the  coffee  trade  in  Brazil  here  declares 
that  there  are  fair  crop  prospects;  but  even  a 
bumper  yield  would  hardly  alter  the  favorable 
statistical  positipn,  and  the  coffee  trade  should 
revive  before  long  without  the  help  of  any 
valorization  schemes,  such  as  Brazil  proposes  to 
reintroduce  owing  to  her  present  unfortunate 
plight. 

Hamburg  advices  state  that  a syndicate  there 
has  obtained  permission  to  import  a further  200,- 
000  bags  of  coffee  above  the  usual  monthly  al- 
lowance. Italy  is  also  likely  to  buy  in  Brazil 
soon.  These  additional  orders  call  fresh  atten- 
tion to  the  supplies  for  the  current  season,  which 
are  generally  deemed  1,000,000  bags  short  of  con- 
sumption. 

The  Cocoa  Market 

Lower  prices  prevail  for  cocoa,  and  public 
sales  are  still  suspended.  The  demand  has  rather 
improved,  however,  of  late.  A glance  round 
last  year’s  cocoa  position  is  rather  interesting. 
The  year  1920  opened  auspiciously  with  prices  of 
cocoa  on  the  upgrade,  stocks  moderate,  and  high 
hopes  that  exports  to  the  Continent  would  yield 
a substantial  profit.  The  upward  trend  finished 
abruptly  in  early  spring.  Stocks  accumulated, 
banks  restricted  credits,  and  exchange  problems 
became  increasingly  acute.  The  end  of  it  was 
that  an  alarming  slump  in  prices  began  and  con- 
tinued unchecked  until  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
drop  in  prices  carried  one  large  firm  with  it. 
Finest  Ceylon  cocoa  quoted  $40  for  112  pounds 
during  the  year  and  finished  at  $24.  Trinidad, 
which  touched  $30,  finished  at  $14.40.  West 
African,  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  touched  $23.20 
and  finished  at  between  $8  and  $9.60.  Stocks, 
which  amounted  to  151,000  bags  at  the  end  of 
March,  rose  to  306,000  bags  at  the  end  of 
August. 

The  export  trade  improved  then  and  developed 


fair  proportions  toward  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  stocks  were  reduced  to  203,000  bags.  From 
British  West  Africa  imports  of  cocoa  were  al- 
most ten  times  as  large  as  they  were  in  1913, 
while  substantially  increased  quantities  came 
from  the  British  West  Indies  and  Ecuador.  Of 
our  cocoa  exports  the  largest  quantity  went  to 
Holland. — Thomas  Reece. 


NEW  ORLEANS  LETTER 


News  of  the  Trade  in  the  “ Logical  Port  ” 
as  Gathered  by  Our  Correspondent 

New  Orleans,  Feb.  28,  1921. 
rTHE  coffee  situation  has  been  quiet  all  month, 
but  trade  has  apparently  improved  so  far 
as  sales  to  the  interior  are  concerned.  Many 
local  dealers  speak  of  very  good  business  in  spots 
during  the  month,  trade  about  holding  its  own 
at  the  close,  with  a better  demand  for  the  choicer 
grades  of  Brazil  coffee  and  strength  in  mild 
coffees  emphasized.  Mild  coffees  have  been  scarce 
and  better  grades  hard  to  get,  which  has  made 
the  demand  greater  for  better  grades  of  Brazil 
coffee,  which  also  have  not  been  too  abundant. 

Spot  prices  at  New  Orleans  have  not  changed 
very  much,  though  there  was  some  advance  early 
in  the  month,  with  small  recessions  toward  the 
end.  Prices  generally  remained  quite  firm. 
Stock  here  at  the  end  of  the  month  was  well  under 
300,000  bags  and  the  quantity  afloat  for  the  port 
was  near  that  figure,  making  nearly  600,000  visible 
supply  here. 

Santos  4s  were  last  quoted  at  10@10j6  and 
Rio  7s  at  7 cents,  though  lower  prices  were  heard 
of  in  each  at  the  end  of  the  month.  While 
dealers  did  not  speak  of  very  active  business, 
deliveries  showed  fair  movement  of  coffee. 

The  coffee  trade  is  pleased  that  work  is  to  be 
pushed  on  the  Poydras  St.  wharf  by  the  Port 
Commission,  which  will  much  increase  handling 
facilities  for  coffee. 

Better  Business  for  Roasters 

Coffee  roasters  are  doing  a better  business  than 
in  January,  which,  though  somewhat  better  than 
December,  was  a rather  poor  month.  The  local' 
association  is  still  working  on  the  matter  of  re- 
jections of  orders,  but  has  not  arrived  at  any 
definite  arrangement  with  wholesalers  and  job- 
bers. Prices  are  about  unchanged,  with  the 
standard  package  selling  at  around  30  cents  to 
retailers.  Local  members  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation seems  to  favor  either  Chicago  or  New 
York  for  the  next  convention,  as  between  these 
places  and  San  Francisco  and  Colorado  Springs. 

Several  stylish  coffee  stands  have  been  opened 
recently  at  central  points  and  are  offering  coffee,. 
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soft  drinks,  and  lunch  in  an  attractive  form.  The 
idea  that  style  in  serving  coffee  has  a great  deal 
to  do  with  attracting  customers  is  getting  into 
the  heads  of  more  of  the  sellers,  and  the  cracked 
cups,  with  handles  broken  and  coffee  spilling  over 
into  the  saucer,  are  seen  less  often  in  good  drink- 
ing places. 

More  Activity  in  Tea  » 

The  tea  trade  shows  more  activity  than  coffee 
and  tea  people  are  inclined  to  take  on  more  stock. 
Much  better  sales  are  expected  in  March  and 
throughout  the  spring.  Prices  of  cup  quality  teas 
are  better,  as  there  are  not  any  large  supplies  of 
these  qualities.  Of  other  kinds  of  teas  there  is 
an  oversupply,  including  much  of  poor  quality. 

J.  Aron  & Co.,  one  of  the  largest  coffee  and 
tea  houses  here,  is  enlarging  its  business  quarters, 
having  taken  the  building  at  414  Poydras  St., 
adjoining  its  present  store,  and  the  two-sto’ry 
building  is  being  handsomely  fitted  up  and  con- 
nected with  the  other  part  with  arches.  The 
firm  gave  a housewarming  at  which  100  employees 
and  ladies  were  entertained. 

It  is  understood  here  that  Carter,  Macy  & Co. 
are  closing  their  tea  headquarters  and  may  dis- 
continue here.  The  firm  is  one  of  the  leading 
handlers  of  exclusive  tea  lines. — E.  K.  P. 


TEA  MARKET  OBSERVATIONS 


Irwin-Harrisons  Believe  That  Slump  in 
Prices  Came  from  Underconsumption 
and  Not  Overproduction 

[RWIN-HARRISONS  & CROSFIELD,  in 
' their  latest  letter  to  the  trade,  comment  on  the 
Java  and  Sumatra  tea  market  as  follows: 

“ All  the  best  estates  sold  under  contract  their 
entire  1920  output  at  very  attractive  prices.  There 
s at  present  a deadlock  between  buyer  and  seller, 
n consequence  of  which  the  total  production  for 
he  present  year  will  be  materially  curtailed. 

“ There  is  a noticeable  tendency  to  discrim- 
nate  against  Java  teas,  largely,  in  our  opinion, 
)ecause  so  few  quality  teas  reached  this  market 
ast  year  and  the  old  surplus  of  common  teas  that 
nade  up  the  consignments  of  two  years  ago  are 
;till  being  pressed  for  sale. 

“ During  the  intense  activity  immediately  fol- 
owing  the  armistice  there  was  no  real  overpro- 
luction  of  tea,  and  the  price  recessions  that  have 
ince  occurred  have  been  due  solely  to  undercon- 
nmption, — the  failure  of  Russia  to  take  her  regu- 
ar supplies. 

“ The  enforced  cessation  of  production  on 
nany  of  the  estates  producing  common  and  low- 
nedium  tea  at  comparatively  high  costs  should 
even  more  effective  than  any  gentlemen’s 


agreement  in  the . adjustment  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, even  though  the  effect  of  such  adjustment 
will  be  more  hurtful  in  its  operation. 

“ Prices  have  declined  in  many  instances  below 
the  cost  of  production,  which  should  again  attract 
buying  and  promote  a healthy  revival  of  business.” 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  MARKETS 

Tea  and  Coffee  News  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Centers  as  Gathered  by  Our  Own 
Correspondent 

San  Francisco,  February  21,  1921. 
<*rT',HIS  season  in  the  coffee  trade  is  the  most 
interesting  in  my  30  years  in  the  business,” 
declared  C.  G.  Cambron,  San  Francisco  coffee 
broker,  in  discussing  trade  conditions.  The  con- 
tinued and  increasing  growth  of  mild-coffee  use 
in  the  East  and  particularly  throughout  the  Mid- 
dle West  is  making  San  Francisco  more  of  a 
coffee  center  than  ever,  and  indicates  that  Cen- 
tral American  coffee  crops  in  the  future  will  be 
larger  than  was  thought  possible  a few  years  ago, 
according  to  prominent  members  of  the  trade 
here. 

A 20  to  25  per  cent  shortage  in  the  Central 
American  crop  for  the  1920-21  season  is  esti- 
mated. This  means  that  absolutely  no  coffee  will 
accumulate  this  year  in  San  Francisco.  The 
present  demand  has  absorbed  all  available  stocks, 
and  there  is  no  accumulation.  This  is  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  local  importers  have  done  less  finan- 
cing this  year  for  the  Central  American  growers 
than  ever  before. 

Coffee  shipments,  however,  are  arriving  al- 
most as  steadily  as  in  recent  years;  but  because 
of  the  popularity  of  washed  coffee  throughout 
the  Middle  West,  gained  during  the  war,  the  im- 
ports are  being  reshipped  East  by  rail  immedi- 
ately upon  arrival.  With  the  favorable  rail 
freight  rate  of  90  cents  a hundred  pounds  on 
coffee  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  Missouri  River 
points,  the  reshipments  are  being  made  so  fast 
that  there  is  a distinct  shortage  of  washed  coffees 
in  San  Francisco  for  even  local  roasters. 

Another  significant  feature  of  the  situation  is 
that  instead  of  buying  low-grade  stocks  the  re- 
tailers, and  consequently  the  wholesalers  and 
brokers,  are  insisting  on  the  best  grades. 

It  is  doubted  by  the  trade  here  that  Europe 
will  ever  get  any  more  Central  American  coffee 
direct,  as  it  is  thought  that  San  Francisco  will 
take  care  of  all  future  crops  in  toto. 

Those  prominent  in  the  coffee  trade  here  feel 
confident  that  San  Francisco  will  be  named  as 
the  National  Roasters  convention  city  for  1921. 
Webster  Jones,  president  of  the  Jones,  Thierbach 
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Co.  and  the  Pacific  Coast  Coffee  Roasters  Asso- 
ciation, has  circularized  the  trade  in  the  East,  and 
says  that  letters  from  friends  in  various  sections 
indicate  a vote  favorable  to  San  Francisco. 

Roasters  have  not  changed  their  quotations  for 
some  time,  but  the  market  is  steadily  advancing 
in  washed  coffee  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco.  With 
continued  scarcity  assured,  green-coffee  quota- 
tions are  certain  to  rise  still  further,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  trade  here. 

It  is  expected  that  the  advance  in  flavory  Cey- 
lon teas  will  continue  steadily  upward.  More 
local  trading  in  common-  and  medium-grade 
Japan  teas  has  also  been  noted  of  late.  Low- 
grade  Indias  and  Javas  are  being  worked  off  at 
very  low  prices.  Despite  this  fact,  the  Ceylon 
grades,  which  have  advanced  so  materially  since 
the  first  of  the  year,  continue  in  good  demand  at 
current  figures. — G.  P.  M. 

High-Grade  Situation  Acute 

San  Francisco,  March  1,  1921. — The  coffee 
report  of  W.  R.  Grace  & Co.,  issued  today,  deals 
principally  with  the  increasing  shortage  of  high- 
grade  coffee,  on  account  of  the  short  crop  in 
Central  America.  The  maximum  estimate  of 
production  there  is  1,100,000  bags,  against  the 
previous  estimate  of  1,500,000. 

Shipments  to  Europe  so  far  have  been  heavier 
than  to  the  States ; but  even  relying  upon  a two- 
thirds  crop  for  the  States,  the  percentage  of  high 
grades  will  not  be  nearly  sufficient  to  fill  the  next 
two  months’  requirements. 

Considering  the  indefinite  shipping  situation 
with  Colombia,  the  shortage  of  high  grades  in 
Brazil,  an  acute  situation  is  looked  for  in  the 
.higher-class  product. — G. 


CHICAGO  NEWS  LETTER 


Activities  of  the  Trade  in  the  Windy  City 
and  Vicinity  as  Seen  by  Our 
Correspondent 

Chicago,  March  1,  1921. 

THE  coffee  trade  shows  slow  but  continued 
improvement  in  demand,  with  price  changes 
negligible.  Retail  and  country  trade  are  still  buy- 
ing from  hand  to  mouth  to  fill  stocks  as  they  are 
sold,  and  no  attempt  is  m^de  to  stock  up  ahead. 
The  city  trade  is  also  buying  spasmodically, 
though  here  and  there,  fair-sized  sales  are  made. 
Brokers  and  roasters  here  are  selling  slightly  in- 
creased quantities  over  what  they  did  last  year 
at  the  corresponding  time.  This  is  because  of  the 
rapid  and  increasing  establishment  of  coffee 
houses. 

The  demand  for  teas  has  shown  no  perceptible 
improvement  over  last  month.  Buying  is  on  a 
hand-to-mouth  basis. 


Against  the  Sales  Tax 

In  an  address  before  the  Chicago  Association 
of  Credit  Men  early  last  month,  Dr.  Thomas  S. 
Adams,  chairman  of  the  advisory  board  of  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  decried  the  propa- 
ganda being  put  forth  in  behalf  of  the  sales  or 
turnover  tax.  He  declared  this  tax  would  be  a 
big  weapon  in  the  hands  of  big  business,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  small  manufacturers,  small 
merchants,  and  jobbers  who  sell  to  distributors 
and  supply  houses. 

Said  he,  “We  are  told  that  this  discrimination 
against  the  independent  dealer  would  be  trifling. 
It  would  not  be  trifling.  One  per  cent  in  gross 
sales  is  more  than  one-third  the  net  profits  in 
dairying  and  meat  packing,  even  in  prosperous 
years.  It  is  more  than  one-fourth  the  net  profits 
in  the  manufacture  of  millinery  and  artificial 
flowers,  in  the  grocery  trade,  etc.  It  is  more  than 
one-fifth  the  net  profits  in  coffee  roasting,  grist 
and  flour  milling,  rice  milling  and  cleaning,  etc.” 
He  declared  that  the  higher  income  surtax  should 
be  reduced,  the  excess  profits  tax  abolished,  and 
other  miscellaneous  taxes  should  be  repealed.  In- 
creased customs  duties,  he  said,  would  more  than 
make  up  for  the  income  surtaxes,  and  a proper 
corporation  tax  would  fully  replace  the  excess 
profits  tax. 

L.  S.  McDowell  of  Ruffner,  McDowell  & 
Burch,  coffee  brokers,  was  confined  to  his  home 
with  the  grip  for  a day  or  so  the  latter  part  of 
the  month,  but  is  back  on  the  job  again. 

An  attempt  to  intimidate  the  small  grocers  of 
a northwest  section  of  Chicago  into  joining  the 
Northwest  Grocerymen’s  Association,  under 
duress  of  payment  of  a small  fee  or  broken  win- 
dows to  follow,  has  resulted  in  the  arrest  of  the 
alleged  perpetrator,  Albert  Block,  whose  case  is 
to  come  up  in  court  the  first  week  in  March. 
Nathan  Faitelson,  2205  Potomac  Ave.,  is  said 
to  be  president  of  the  association. 

The  John  M.  Sarther  Co.,  wholesale  grocer, 
which  has  been  located  for  a number  of  years  at 
1110  South  Wabash  Ave.,  will  move  May  1 to 
411-419  South  Jefferson  St.,  where  the  company 
has  leased  new  quarters  for  10  years. 

New  Retail  Scheme 

A new  stunt  in  grocery  retailing  is  being  tried 
out  in  Rogers  Park,  an  exclusive  north  side  sec- 
tion of  Chicago,  where,  at  6758  Clark  St.,  is  es- 
tablished the  Food  Exchange.  The  plan  of  the 
proprietor,  W.  Lenhart,  who  has  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  all  branches  of  the  business,  is  sell- 
ing his  goods  at  15  per  cent  over  wholesale  prices, 
if  a customer  waits  on  himself,  and  20  per  cent  if 
the  goods  are  delivered..  His  scheme  is  fo  charge 
a commission  for  his  work  or  handling  of  the 
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goods,  just  as  is  done  with  real  estate,  wholesale 
produce,  or  anything  else.  He  requires  that  each 
customer  deposit  $20  with  a local  bank,  subject 
to  withdrawal  by  him  provided  he  pays  all  bills 
due  the  grocer.  Otherwise  he  draws  the  money 
in  payment  of  overdue  bills. 

His  bookkeeping  system  is  simple,  and  none  can 
do  a cash  business  with  him.  The  purchases  and 
the  respective  figures  are  entered  in  a book,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  week  15  per  cent  is  added  to  the 
total.  The  store  costs,  in  rent,  $60  a month,  union 
labor  cost  is  approximately  $110  a week,  making 
the  weekly  operating  expenses  $125.  Thus,  if 
Mr.  Lenhart  has  100  customers  weekly,  allow- 
ing an  average  of  YJYz  per  cent  on  $10,  he  takes 
in  $175  or  $50  profit  for  himself.  He  buys  from 
a number  of  the  big  wholesale  companies  in 
Chicago,  and  his  invoices  from  them  are  open  for 
inspection. 

Chicago  News  Notes 

A petition  in  bankruptcy  has  been  filed  against 
the  Leventon-Harris  Co.,  sugar  brokers,  326  West 
Madison  St.,  by  F.  W.  Zibell,  trustee  in  bank- 
ruptcy for  Syme-Eagle  & Co.,  who  alleges  that 
the  Leventon  company  owes  the  latter  $67,414. 

Among  recent  visitors  were  M.  Shugerman, 
grocery  buyer,  of  Birmingham,  Ala. ; and  W.  H. 
McMurray,  teas  and  coffees,  St.  Paul. 

The  old  McLaughlin  coffee  warehouse  on  the 
east  side  of  Michigan  Ave.,  south  of  the  new 
boulevard  bridge,  will  be  remodeled  and  by  May 
1 will  be  turned  into  a number  of  high-class 
bachelor  apartments,  of  which  the  third  floor 
of  seven  rooms  will  be  taken  by  Major  McLaugh- 
lin himself. 

Charles  R.  Horrie,  who  founded  the  Randolph 
Grocery  & Market  Co.,  which  developed  into  a 
number  of  stores  in  various  parts  of  the  city, 
died  at  his  home,  5525  Hyde  Park  Boulevard,  on 
Feb.  16,  one  day  after  he  had  returned  from  a 
winter  sojourn  in  California.  He  was  51  years 
old  and  prominent  in  Chicago  banking  and  busi- 
ness circles. 

Petition  has  been  filed  by  Joseph  Quinn  and 
others  to  have  the  National  Consumers’  Coopera- 
tive Association,  operating  retail  groceries,  de- 
clared a bankrupt.  Present  claims  aggregate 

$10,000. 

New  incorporations  include  the  Wm,  H.  Schutte 
Co.,  419-21  South  Wells  St.;  $5000;  to  deal  in  and 
manufacture  extracts,  oils,  perfumes,  etc.  Craw- 
ford Extract  & Spice  Co.,  4051  West  31st  St.; 
$50,000;  to  manufacture  and  deal  in  general  mer- 
chandise, etc.  Supreme  Flavoring  Co.,  22  North 
Desplaines  St. ; $10,000 ; to  manufacture  and  deal 
in  flavoring  extracts,  colorings,  chemicals,  etc. — 
W.  H.  A. 


PROBLEM  OF  MARKETING  COCOA 


Erratic  Conditions  Expected  to  Continue 
TiR  Consumption  Meets  New 
Crop  Shipments 


JOHN  CLARKE  & CO.,  cocoa  brokers,  New 
York,  have  prepared  the  following  report  on 
cocoa  conditions  for  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade 
Journal.  It  is  dated  March  4,  1921 : 

The  cocoa  bean  market  for  February  was  char- 
acterized by  more  or  less  sporadic  activity  on 
the  part  of  dealers  and  a noticeable  lack  of  gen- 
eral support  by  manufacturers,  who  still  hold  ten- 
aciously to  the  policy  of  buying  sparingly  and  only 
as  the  needs  of  the  moment  arise.  In  conse- 
quence this  market,  like  all  commodity  markets 
that  lack  the  steadying  influence  of  actual  absorp- 
tion, has  shown  an  erratic  tendency  with  a general 
downward  trend. 

Generally  speaking,  the  statistical  position  of 
the  spot  market  is  fair;  but  the  same  cannot  be 
said  of  the  primary  markets.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  weakness  has  developed  at  these  points 
as  the  result  of  the  harvesting  of  new  crops, 
which  must  be  shipped  to  markets  that  are  un- 
able to  assimilate  them.  In  the  face  of  this  weak- 
ness the  spot  market  has  had  a sympathetic  de- 
cline. 

The  cocoa  industry  as  a whole  is  not  yet  in  a 
sound  and  stable  position,  due  to  the  continuation 
of  lack  of  demand  by  the  public  for  finished 
products.  The  great  problem  confronting  manu- 
facturers is  that  of  marketing  their  goods.  Prices 
have  been  cut  and  in  many  instances  production 
has  been  curtailed ; but  results  are  slow.  We  have 
practically  no  outlet  for  such  goods  except  the 
domestic  market,  and  the  question  arises  whether 
or  not  the  increase  in  home  consumption,  which 
will  undoubtedly  come,  will  take  care  of  the 
products  of  a greatly  expanded  industry. 

Under  these  conditions  the  industry  is  groping 
for  a solution  to  the  problem.  Until  the  question 
of  the  volume  of  home  consumption  is  settled, 
there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  great  stabilization, 
and  therefore  the  market  for  cocoa  beans  will 
undoubtedly  follow  the  course  it  has  been  pur- 
suing for  many  months.  Erratic  movements  of 
prices  in  either  direction  will  be  seen  in  all  prob- 
ability, until  conditions  show  improvement  enough 
to  warrant  a prolonged  movement  toward  higher 
levels.  ] 


JARDINE-MATHESON  OUT  OF  JAPAN 
Jardine,  Matheson  & Co.  have  decided  to  quit 
the  tea  business  in  Japans  and  will  hereafter 
specialize  in  Ceylons  and  Indias.  F^  W.  Gotch, 
their  oriental  representative,  is  on  his  way  to 
New  York  by  way  of  Colombo,  Batavia,  and 
Calcutta. 

Irwin-Harrisons  & Crosfield  have  taken  over 
the  Jardine  plant  at  Shizuoka,  Japan,  which,  with 
one  exception,  is  the  only  plant  at  that  place  for 
firing  raw  leaf  controlled  entirely  by  an  Ameri- 
can firm. 


FOR  BETTER  DELIVERY  METHODS 

A department  for  discussion  of  delivery  problems,  designed  to 
be  of  real  help  to  present  and  prospective  users  of  motor  trucks 


TRUCKS  IN  GROCERY  TRADE 


Cost  Only  45  Cents  a Mile  to  Keep  and 
Operate  and  One  Does  Work  of 
Three  Horse  Teams 

f N Portland,  Ore.,  Lang  & Co.  first  tried  out,  in 
*1915,  two  1 54-ton  Federal  motor  trucks  in 
severe  country  delivery,  and  the  results  caused 
the  purchase  of  two  more.  The  report  on  one 
of  these  will  give  some  idea  of  the  work  they 
have  done.  One  month’s  record  shows  135  trips 
in  23  days,  traveling  1,085  miles  and  delivering 
159.5  tons.  The  truck  thus  averaged  46  miles  a 
day,  using  one  gallon  of  gasolene  for  every  eight 
miles.  The  cost  was  42  cents  a ton-mile. 

In  1917  the  Reynolds-Davis  Grocery  Co.  of  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.,  purchased  three  Federals  of  1,  1*4, 
and  2 tons  capacity.  The  total  cost  for  mainte- 
nance of  the  2-ton,  including  repairs,  for  the  first 
year  was  $27.90  and  the  outlay  for  gas,  oil,  and 
grease  was  $295.15. 

The  Worden  Grocery  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
purchased  its  first  Federal  2-tonner  in  December, 
1916.  Accurate  records  on  the  cost  of  operation 
showed  47  cents  a mile  and  68  cents  for  each  ton 


handled.  Wm.  S.  Cooke,  manager  of  the  branch, 
reports  on  the  second,  purchased  a year  later: 
“ We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  excellent 
results  obtained  with  our  second  truck  We 
handle  500,000  pounds  of  freight  a month,  and  our 
costs  are  45  cents  a mile  and  62  cents  a ton  of 
freight  handled.  We  are  getting  six  miles  to  the 
gallon  of  gasolene.” 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  for  a grocer  to  under- 
stand just  how  one  truck  can  replace  two  or  more 
teams  and  get  away  with  the  work.  If  they  can 
do  it,  the  saving  is  apparent.  Bakers’  Merchan- 
dise Co.,  Philadelphia,  purchased  a 5-ton  Federal, 
and  Manager  G.  E.  Flubacher  writes  that  it  “ is 
doing  the  work  of  three  double  teams.  Have  not 
lost  any  time  with  snow,  ice,  or  sleet  this  win- 
ter.” 

Abraham  Manchester  has  a general  store  at 
Adamsville,  R.  I.,  11  miles  from  Fall  River, 
Mass.  He  used  horses  to  haul  his  goods  from 
this  place,  requiring  an  entire  day  to  bring  \l/2 
tons  at  a cost  of  $5  a day,  or  $3.33  a ton.  In 
1913  he  bought  a Federal,  and  with  it  makes  two 
trips  daily,  hauling  three  tons  at  a cost  of  $7.95, 
or  $2.64  a ton.  It  is  still  in  service  after  eight 
years.  Mr.  Manchester  writes,  “We  can  get  a 


Some  of  the  Federal  Motor  Trucks  Used  by  a Toledo  Wholesale  Grocer 
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Quality  like  blood  tells  in  the  long  run, 
but  why  hide  the  good  quality  of  the  con- 
tents by  a cheap  unattractive  design. 

It  costs  little  if  any  more  to  make  the 
package  attractive  and  distinctive,  in- 
dividualizing your  particular  brand. 

Our  art,  engraving  and  manufacturing 
facilities  are  at  your  command  whenever 
you  want  high  grade  cartons  at  a fair 
price. 

We  Solicit  Your  Samples  and  Inquiries 

Vhe  GLOBE  FOLDING  BOX  CO. 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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lot  of  work  out  of  a truck  if  we  use  it  properly. 
My  machine  is  cleaned,  oiled,  and  fed  with  gas  as 
often  as  it  is  used.  I bought  the  truck  in  Sep- 
tember, 1913,  have  expended  only  $25  to  date  for 
repairs,  and  it  is  doing  good  work  and  looks 
fine.” 

The  H.  P.  Stone  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  has 
used  two  2-ton  Federals  since  1916,  making  both 
local  and  intercity  deliveries  up  to  39  miles  away. 
The  following  will  give  some  idea  of  the  results 
secured  from  January  through  May: 


Truck 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

Days  in  service  

122 

125 

Trips  made  

...  615 

659 

Deliveries  

. . . 3,440 

2,883 

Loads  in  tons  

...  771 

851 

Miles  traveled  

2,721 

Ton-miles  

1,949.62 

Costs 

Gasolene  

. . . $126.56 

$143.06 

Driver  

390.00 

390.00 

Helper  

. . . 281.75 

325.00 

Grease  

2.20 

2.70 

Oil  

6.50 

5.25 

Storage  

42.00 

42.00 

Washing  

2.90 

4.00 

Repairs  to  truck  

7.44 

25.47 

Insurance  

46.35 

46.35 

License  

3.35 

Tax  

19.15 

Depreciation  

306.90 

Repairs  to  tires  

1.25 

Total 

$1,314.48 

Average  cost  per  day  . . 

9.74 

10.52 

Cost  per  ton  

1.55 

Cost  per  ton-mile  

.44 

.67 

Cost  per  delivery  

34 

.46 

TRUCKS  AS  BUSINESS  GETTERS 


B.  Fischer  & Co.  Now  Able  to  Take  Fresh 
Coffee  to  Customers  Twenty- 
five  Miles  Away 


HE  business  house  that  is  contemplating  a 
change  from  horse-drawn  delivery  vehicles  to 
motor  trucks  will  not  do  so  till  he  is  convinced 
that  the  great  outlay  will  be  repaid.  This  neces- 


sity, however,  is  somewhat  offset  by  the  fact  that 
so  many  large  institutions  have  taken  the  step 
after  the  most  exhaustive  investigation  and  it  is 
not  any  longer  an  experiment. 

If  the  business  should  happen  to  be  one  that 
can  be  expanded  by  enlarging  the  delivery  radius, 
the  adoption  of  motors  brings  an  immediate  ad- 
vantage. Such  was  the  experience  of  B.  Fischer 
& Co.,  blenders  of  the  Hotel  Astor  brand  of  cof- 
fee. They  formerly  used  horse  trucks,  which 
necessarily  limited  the  territory  they  could  serve, 
particularly  as  coffee  deteriorates  after  being 
roasted,  and  if  ground  loses  its  strength  still  more 
rapidly,  and  retailers  must  replenish  frequently. 

So  the  company  started  in  with  the  new  deliv- 
ery two  years  ago  by  purchasing  a couple  of 
Autocars  as  an  experiment.  The.  results  were  so 
satisfactory  that  the  two  were  increased  to  five 
within  a short  time,  and  now  they  have  a veritable 
fleet  of  15,  including  two  of  the  heavy-duty  kind 
and  13  of  one  and  a half  to  two  tons.  Instead 
of  deliveries  being  confined  to  nearby  districts, 
the  firm  has  reached  out  25  miles  in  every  direc- 
tion and  amassed  a total  of  20,000  active  cus- 
tomers, which  would  have  been  utterly  impossible 
with  the  oldtime  methods  of  delivering.  And 
furthermore  these  are  being  served  more  fre- 
quently and  with  fresher  coffee  than  formerly. 
G.  C.  Lauer,  the  company’s  transportation  mana- 
ger, says  that  the  horse  has  been  forever  sup- 
planted in  businesses  of  this  character  and  mag- 
nitude. 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  HEARING 
(Staff  Correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Mar.  1,  1921. — The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  announced  that  it  will 
hear  a final  argument  on  March  14  in  its  case 
against  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Co. — Lamm. 


Part  of  the  B.  Fischer  & Co.  Fleet  of  Two-Ton  Autocars 
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PAC  RAID 


They  Insure  Quick  and  Reliable  Deliveries 


That  problem  of  quick  and  depend- 
able deliveries,  so  vital  to  success  in 
the  tea  and  coffee  business,  is  posi- 
tively solved  by  Packard  trucks,  by 
the  service  they  invariably  give  and 
the  savings  they  continually  effect. 

The  General  Wholesale  Grocery 
Company,  of  Baltimore,  found  this 
to  be  true. 

A careful  study  of  its  delivery 
problem  resulted  in  standardization 
on  Packard  trucks.  A fleet  of  six  is 
now  in  operation — five  ED’s  and 


one  EC.  In  the  city,  these  trucks 
make  two  trips  of  approximately  20 
miles  daily,  averaging  thirty  stops. 
Their  suburban  trips  include  points 
more  than  fifty  miles  distant  from 
Baltimore. 

The  dependable  and  low-cost-per- 
ton-mile  service  that  this  fleet  gives 
is  standard  and  consistent  with 
Packard  trucks.  It  has  its  source  in 
correct  engineering,  painstaking 
manufacture,  and  exact  specification 
to  the  job. 


PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY  • DETROIT 


GLsk  the  man  'who  owns  one 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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| THE  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  TRADE  j 

A department  devoted  to  the  interests  of  manufacturers  | 

and  dealers  in  Flavoring  Extracts  and  Essential  Oils.  I 
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EXTRACT  TRADE  PROBLEMS 

The  Fifth  in  a Series  of  Articles  Dealing 
with  the  Manufacture  of  Alcoholic  and 
Non-Alcoholic  Flavoring  Products 

By  Melvin  De  Groote 

Industrial  Fellow,  Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial 
Research.  University  of  Pittsburgh 

NO.  5.— STORAGE  OF  FLAVORING 
MATERIALS 

r‘P  HE  storage  of  flavoring  materials  is  a matter 
* of  considerable  concern  to  the  extract-maker 
because  either  deterioration  or  improvement  may 
occur  during  the  process.  The  extract-maker 
must  store  the  various  substances  in  order  to  in- 
sure a proper  supply  of  raw  materials  at  all  times 
for  any  exigencies  that  might  arise,  and  because 
there  is  a seasonable  variation  in  some  aromatics 
that  permits  purchase  at  lower  prices  at  certain 
times  of  the  year.  In  the  case  of  vanilla  beans, 
storage  has  been  recognized  for  a long  time  as 
being  beneficial  to  the  resinous  materials. 

Storage  of  Vanilla  Beans 
Vanilla  beans  are  usually  received  in  strong  tin 
boxes.  The  Mexican,  Bourbon,  and  Tahiti  beans 
are  tied  in  small  bundles,  the  size  of  which  will 
vary  with  the  size  of  the  individual  beans  and  the 
country  of  origin.  Vanilla  beans  should  be  ex- 
amined for  molds ; which,  however,  are  found 
more  often  on  the  cuts  than  on  the  whole  bean. 
The  explanation  may  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  cuts 
contain  some  inferior  beans  (some  that  are  too 
moist)  and  that  the  inner  part  of  the  bean  con- 
taining nutritious  materials  is  exposed.  The  mold 
may  be  either  Aspergillus  or  Penicillium.  If  the 
beans  are  coated  with  mold  when  received,  they 
should  be  rejected.  No  molding  should  take 
place  during  storage. 

Some  vanilla  beans  have  been  imported  into 
this  country  infested  with  insects  known  as  van- 
illa lice.  This  was  once  true  of  the  Tahiti  beans 
to  a certain  extent,  but  the  larger  importers  of 
Tahiti  beans  have  taken  particular  pains  to  pre- 
vent the  importation  of  such  beans  into  the  United 
States.  Years  ago  the  Tahiti  beans  contained  ex- ; 
cessive  moisture.  The  efforts  of  the  American 


importers  have  resulted  in  a much  better  bean 
being  offered  to  the  extract-makers  today. 

The  best  procedure  is  to  remove  the  beans  from 
the  tin  box.  Then  use  a small  chisel  in  order  to 
pierce  a row  of  holes  about  two  or  three  inches 
apart  around  the  upper  part  of  the  box,  an  inch 
and  a half  or  two  inches  from  the  upper  edge. 
Then  weigh  the  box  with  the  lid.  Place  a label 
on  the  front  of  the  box  and  mark  the  dealer  from 
whom  purchased,  variety  and  size  of  beans,  and 
date  when  placed  into  storage.  The  weight  of 
the  empty  box  should  also  be  indicated  on  the 
label.  The  strings  holding  the  bundles  together 
should  be  cut,  so  as  to  permit  air  to  circulate 
around  the  beans  in  the  inner  part  of  the  bundle. 
The  weight  of  the  full  box  should  be  marked. 
The  boxes  of  beans  should  be  placed  in  a dry, 
well  lighted  room.  The  temperature  should  be 
slightly  warmer  than  ordinary  room  temperaturex 
There  should  be  a reasonable  circulation  of  air. 
Beans  stored  in  this  manner  should  keep  indefi- 
nitely and  improve  with  age. 

Drying  of  the  Beans 

The  beans  should  be  reweighed  when  taken 
from  storage  for  use.  The  loss  in  weight,  due  to 
the  drying  of  the  beans,  should  appear  on  the 
label.  This  permits  proper  correction  for  the 
quantity  of  beans  to  use  in  percolation.  For  in- 
stance, if  15  ounces  of  beans  are  employed  ordi- 
narily per  gallon  of  extract,  and  if  a certain 
bundle  of  beans  lost  6 to  7 per  cent  of  its  weight 
on  storage,  then  14  ounces  of  the  beans  would  be 
equal  to  15  ounces  of  the  original  beans.  Like- 
wise, it  is  obvious  that  interesting  and  valuable 
data  can  thus  be  obtained  concerning  the  moisture 
content  of  various  beans. 

Storage  of  Essential  Oils 

The  majority  of  essential  oils  cannot  be  im- 
proved by  storage ; in  fact,  they  are  more  likely 
to  suffer  by  deterioration.  This  applies  especially 
to  the  citrus  fruit  oils,  such  as  lemon  and  orange. 
These  oils  contain  approximately  90  per  cent  of 
terpenes.  Terpenes  absorb  oxygen  of  the  air  and 
are  converted  into  bodies  similar  to  turpentine. 
Such  essential  oils  should  not  be  purchased  in 
larger  quantities  than  needed.  No  attempt  should 
be  made  to  carry  them  over  from  one  year  to  the 
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STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  MACHINE  COMPANY, 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  high  efficiency  of  Automatic  Machinery  cannot  be  attained  by  the  employment 
of  hand  or  semi-automatic  methods. 

Automatic  machinery  is  absolute  production  insurance. 

Your  profits  depend  upon  your  production. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  the  Standard  Automatic  Combined  Vacuum  Filling  and  Closing 
Machine  will  increase  your  profits. 

FILLING  FILLING  AND  CORKING  FILLING  AND  SCREW  CAPPING 


PRODUCTION  INSURANCE 


VANILLA 

BEANS 


THURSTON  & BRAIDICH 

27  CLIFF  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Comores 

Bourbon  Vanilla  Beans 
We  are  direct  receivers 
from  the  Islands. 

Tahiti 

Vanilla  Beans 
Yellow  Label 
Shipments  received  at 
regular  intervals. 

ANTOINE  CHIRIS  CO. 

18-20  PLATT  ST. 

NEW  YORK 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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next.  The  cans  should  be  examined  carefully  to 
see  that  they  are  air  tight.  They  should  then  be 
stored  in  a cool  dark  place. 

Terebinthination  (the  conversion  of  the  ter- 
penes  to  turpentinelike  bodies)  is  hastened  by  the 
presence  of  water  or  an  acid.  It  is  also  probable 
that  the  action  is  accelerated  by  light.  The  best 
practice  is  to  employ  formulas  which  require 
that  an  entire  tin  be  used  in  preparing  a 
single  batch.  However,  if  there  is  any  oil  in  ex- 
cess of  the  quantity  needed,  it  should  be  placed 
in  a small  bottle,  so  that  it  is  filled  completely 
to  the  neck.  Sometimes  a fixed  oil,  such  as  cot- 
tonseed, is  added  to  assist  in  preserving  the  oil. 
The  value  of  this  procedure  is  questionable. 
Likewise,  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of 
absolute  alcohol  has  been  used  for  similar  pur- 
poses. Oils  that  have  changed  may  sometimes 
be  rectified  by  washing  with  an  alkaline  solution 
and  then  distilling.  In  any  event,  such  an  oil 
would  be  of  inferior  quality.  The  terpeneless 
oils  naturally  have  much  better  keeping  proper- 
ties, but  even  then  it  is  not  desirable  to  store 
them  for  too  long  a period. 

Conversion  of  Aldehydes 

Essential  oils  that  contain  aldehydes  will  ab- 
sorb oxygen  to  form  the  corresponding  acids. 
Oil  of  bitter  almond  contains  benzaldehyde.  This 
material  oxidizes  readily  to  give  benzoic  acid. 
Similarly,  oils  of  cinnamon  and  cassia  contain 
cinnamic  aldehyde,  which  is  changed  into  cinna- 
mic acid.  Then,  too,  the  anisaldehyde  of  oil  of 
star  anise  is  converted  into  an  acid. 

The  majority  of  ethers  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  imitation  fruit  flavors  boil  at  relatively 
low  temperatures  and  should  be  kept  in  a cool 
place.  Ethyl  nitrite  (used  for  the  preparation 
of  dilute  nitrous  ether)  should  be  stored  in  a 
refrigerator.  Ethyl  acetate  is  soluble  in  water 
to  a limited  extent,  but  such  a solution  will  not 
resist  storage  for  long  periods  without  partial 
hydrolysis  (the  changing  of  the  ethyl  acetate 
into  alcohol  and  acetic  acid). 

Vanillin  and  coumarin  need  only  be  kept  in 
the  original  tins  in  a clean  cool  place.  Caramel 
keeps  indefinitely.  Glycerin  offers  no  difficulty 
so  far  as  storage  is  concerned.  Alcohol  may 
evaporate  or  leak  in  storage,  but  is  not  subjected 
to  appreciable  deterioration.  The  solution  of  the 
certified  colors,  if  preserved  by  the  addition  of 
alcohol  or  glycerin,  will  keep  for  a long  time. 
Tonka  beans  should  be  stored  similarly  to  van- 
illa beans,  although  they  are  less  likely  to  mold. 


ALCOHOL  AND  GINGER  ALE 
It  has  been  decided  that  the  government 
revenue  authorities  will  issue  permits  for  the  use 


of  alcohol  in  soluble  extract  of  ginger  if  the 
applicants  will  set  out  that  it  is  to  be  sold  to 
manufacturers  of  carbonated  beverages  and  soda 
fountains  exclusively. 

According  to  a circular  distributed  among  the 
members  of  the  Flavoring  Extract  Manufac- 
turers’ Association,  it  is  “ not  the  intention  of 
the  department  to  deny  legitimate  users  of  non- 
beverage alcohol  the  use  of  such  alcohol  in  the 
manufacture  of  imitation  flavors,  except  the  imi- 
tation-liquor flavors,  such  as  whisky,  rum, 
brandy,  and  wine  flavors.” 


A VIGOROUS  BULLETIN 
Ungerer’s  Bulletin,  “ a symposium  of  aro- 
matics ” published  by  Ungerer  & Co.,  is  a vigorous 
upholder  of  all  that  is  best  for  the  trade  in 
volatile  oils  and  aromatic  chemicals.  The  Febru- 
ary number,  for  instance,  contains  the  following 
anent  the  proposed  tariff  dickering: 

“ The  American  perfumer  needs  no  crutch. 
Give  him  a fair  field  and  he  will  take  care  of 
himself  against  all  comers.  It  is  a business  in 
which  profiteers  are  few  and  far  between  and  in 
which,  as  the  records  will  show,  the  utmost  re- 
straint in  pricing  was  exercised  during  the 
period,  when,  in  other  industries,  millionaires  be- 
came so  overnight.  Where  are  the  millionaires 
among  the  American  perfume  manufacturers?  I 
know  of  no  other  business  which  demands  the 
exercise  of  so  much  industry,  ingenuity,  and 
imagination  for  such  a modest  profit  as  this.  It 
would  seem  that  nothing  but  the  fascination  and 
love  of  the  game  would  keep  them  in  it.  But 
there  is  a limit  to  the  handicaps  which  they  can 
successfully  overcome.  I trust  no  further  handi- 
caps will  be  added.” 


SIRUP  FOR  THE  NAVY 
(Staff  Correspondence) 
Washington,  Mar.  1,  1921. — The  Bureau  of 
Supplies  & Accounts,  Navy  Department,  will  open 
bids  on  March  22  for  60,000  gallons  of  sirup  for 
the  following  navy  yards : 12,000  gallons  for 

Brooklyn,  5,000  for  Philadelphia,  20,000  Tor 
Hampton  Roads,  20,000  for  Mare  Island,  and  3,000 
for  Puget  Sound. — Lamm. 


EXTRACT  TRADE  NOTES 


France  has  withdrawn  the  prohibition  on  the 
export  and  re-export  of  pure  vegetable  oils. 

The  Southern  Extract  Co.,  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  South,  resumed  in  full  force  on  February 
14  after  having  been  closed  since  December  24. 
The  plant  was  entirely  overhauled  and  much  new 
machinery  installed. 

The  Maltex  Co.  of  Portland,  Me.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $150,000  to  manufacture  ex- 
tracts, etc. 
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Our  tubes  are  made  of  highest  grade 
materials  in  one  of  the  best  equipped 
plants  in  the  United  States. 

Flavoring  Extract  Manufacturers  now 
using  these  modern  flavoring  extract 
containers  or  those  considering  their 
adoption  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  see  our  samples  and  get  our  prices. 


OT.H.WIRZ,ir?c 

^ CHESTER, PA.  
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Wholesalers!! 

When  you  are  in 
the  market  for 

High  Grade — Pure 
Flavoring  Extracts 

Stock  or  Private  Label 

WRITE 

Shekel  Gillet  Co. 

17th  and  South  Clark  Sts.,  Chicago 

ESTABLISHED  1852 


Connoisseurs  Use 

UNGERERS 

VANILLA  BEANS 
VANILLIN 
COUMARIN 

AND 

FLA  VO  RING 
INGREDIENTS 


UNGERER  & CO. 

NEW  YORK 


Philadelphia  Chicago  San  Francisco 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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| THE  COCOA  AND  CHOCOLATE  TRADE  | 

A department  devoted  to  the  interests  of  importers, 
manufacturers  and  distributers  of  Cocoa  and  Chocolate.  1 
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BAHIA  CACAO  SHIPMENTS 


Germany  Increases  Imports  and  Jumps 
Into  Second  Place — United  States 
Still  in  Lead 


By  Thomas  H.  Bevan 
Bahia,  Brazil 

THE  shipments  of  Bahia  cacao  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1920  amounted  to  844,949  bags  of 
132  pounds  each,  as  compared  with  822,589  bags 
during  1919,  and  598,479  for  1918,  and  consti- 
tuted a new  record. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  these  returns  is  the 
resumption  of  large  cacao  shipments  to  Ger- 
many. During  the  last  four  months  of  the  year 
Germany  imported  over  100,000  bags,  thus  taking 
second  place  to  the  United  States  as  a purchaser 
of  Bahia  cacao. 

The  United  States  took  but  402,208  bags  of 
the  1920  crop,  against  526,918  bags  during  1919, 
427,348  in  1918,  and  526,883  in  1917.  The  large 
falling  off  can  be  explained  only  by  the  re- 
entrance of  Germany  into  the  market,  and  the 
increased  imports  in  the  United  States  of  cacao 
from  the  Gold  Coast. 

The  1920  prices  of  Bahia  cacao  on  the  New 
York  market  ranged  from  20  cents  a pound  in 
January  to  about  7 cents  in  December,  a decline 
of  200  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows,  in  bags  of  13^ 
pounds,  the  destinations  of  Bahia  cacao  during 
the  calendar  years  1918,  1919,  and  1920 : 


1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

Destination 

New  York  

Hamburg  

Amsterdam 

TT  urp  

. . . 427,348 

526,918 

2,509 

24.450 

33,956 

402.208 

106,226 

74,346 

87,772 

Copenhagen  

Buenos  Aires  .... 
Antwerp  

. . . 45,262 

31.394 

16,837 

20,806 

28,400 
39. 088 
27.633 

Mfllmo 

17,500 

Rotterdam 

3,250 

20,267 

13,300 

Christiania  

. . . 13,095 

8,535 

Bordeaux  

6,170 

8,183 

npnnn  

1,600 

1,500 

6.128 

Montevideo  

Stockholm 

5,565 

5,000 

2,551 

5.250 

3.200 

London  

San  Francisco 

5,723 

2,338 

1,500 

TVondipm  . . 

1,500 

Gotebo’rg  

Liverpool  

Vfllpflrflisn  

8,611 

12,797 

37,178 

1,750 

1,000 

500 

Marseilles 

6,956 

41,158 

1.850 

1918  1919  1920 

Vigo  500 

Cette 27,642  

Toronto  1,000  

St.  John  28,092  

Bergen 950  

South  of  Brazil 7,492  6,242 


Total 598,479  822,589  844,949 


GOVERNMENT  WANTS  COCOA 
Washington,  Mar.  1,  1921. — The  Bureau  of 
Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Department,  will 
open  bids  on  March  18  for  220,000  pounds  of 
cocoa  as  follows:  10,000  pounds  at  Boston  Navy 

Yard;  50,000  pounds  at  South  Brooklyn,  Neiiv 
York,  Navy  Yard;  12,000  pounds  at  Philadelphia1; 
88,000  pounds  at  Hampton  Roads,  Va. ; 50,000 
pounds  at  Mare  Island,  Cal. ; 10,000  pounds  at 
Bremerton,  Wash. — Lamm. 


CACAO  SHELLS  AS  HORSE-FEED 
An  analysis  of  a batch  of  cacao-shell  powder, 
used  as  a constituent  of  horse-feed,  showed  1.09 
per  cent  theobromin  and  9.36  per  cent  fatty  sub- 
stances. Poisoning  of  the  horses  eating  the  food 
is  ascribed  to  the  high  percentage  of  theobromin 
by  F.  Rothea  in  the  Bulletin  des  Sciences  Phar- 
macologiques.  It  would  appear  from  this  that 
untreated  cacao  shells  are  unfit  food  for  animals. 


JAPAN’S  PEANUT  INDUSTRY 
Exports  of  peanuts  from  Japan  amounted  to 
13,173,524  pounds  in  1913,  18,775,855  in  1917, 
18,854,997  in  1918,  and  14,586,845  pounds  in  1919. 
Exports  of  peanut  oil  to  the  United  States  were 
2,784,684  gallons  in  1917  and  4,539,151  in  1918. 
This  oil  is  largely  obtained  from  foreign  pea- 
nuts, mostly  Chinese.  The  1920  harvest  is  esti- 
mated as  10'  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  1919. 


IMITATION 

And  they  asked  me  how  I did  it, 

And  I gave  ’em  the  Scripture  text, 

“ You  keep  your  light  so  shining 
A little  in  front  o’  the  next !” 

Thev  copied  all  they  could  follow. 

But  they  couldn’t  copy  my  mind, 

And  I left  ’em  sweating  and  stealing 
A year  and  a half  behind. 

Rudyarp  Kipling. 
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KNOWN  HIGH  QUALITY 

The  reputation  of 

Baker’s  Cocoa 
and  Chocolate 

preparations  for 
flavor,  purity  and 
excellence  is  such 
that  they  are  the 
favorites  with 
consumers  and 

REG.  U.  S.  *111 

pat.  off.  are  easily  sold. 

WALTER  BAKER  & CO.,  Ltd. 

Established  1780  Dorchester,  Mass. 


PIE  FILLING 

in  16  oz.  cans 

Lemon,  Cocoanut 
or  Chocolate 

Your  brand  or  ours 

Jelly  Powder 

Three  packages  to  a carton 

PURE 

FRUIT  FLAVORS 
ARCADIA  FOOD  COMPANY 

174  Hudson  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


m cocoa 

IN  BARRELS  AND  DRUMS 

Also  packed  in  tins  under  your 

Private  Label 

We  make  American  and  Dutch 
Process  Cocoa 


Write  for  our  Latest  Price  List 
State  Style  of  Packing  and 
Quantity  Required  Annually. 

Tell  us  where  you  saw  this  < ^ 
Advertisement. 

AMBROSIA  CHOCOLATE  GO. 

331-333-335  FIFTH  AVE. 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  CHOCOLATE  AND  COCOA 
MANUFACTURERS 


uiuuuiuiiiiuiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiimiiiuaiuiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiuiiiiiuiuumaiimuuHiiiiimiiiiiii 

An  economic  lesson  devel- 
oped by  the  War  is  cocoa 
packed  in  cartons;  will 
keep  equally  as  good  as  tin 
— and  cheaper. 


laaiaaiaaiiHuiiiaiiiauniiaaiiuiiiii 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

W.  H.  BAKER,  Inc. 

RED  HOOK  WINCHESTER 

NEW  YORK  VA. 

1 _aa 

aaaauiuiiuiuiuaaaiiaaaaaiaaiaaiaiiaamiauvMaaiiiiaiaiiiiiaaiiaaiiaaaiiiimiiiii 
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A department  covering  the  activities  of  the  manufacturing  and  distrib- 
uting tea,  coffee,  spice  and  fine  grocery  interests  and  the  supply  trades. 
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SOME  OF  THE  BIG  URNS 

Five  Leading  Varieties  of  Coffee-Making 
Machines  That  Are  Used  in  Large 
Hotels  and  Steamships 

ITOLLOWING  are  descriptions  of  five  of  the 
* well-known  coffee  urns  that  are  used  in  hotels, 
restaurants,  and  on  large  steamships : 

The  Still  Machines 

Among  the  leading  boiling  and  coffee-making 
machines  in  England  are  those  made  by  W.  M. 
Still  & Sons,  who  do  not  manufacture  or  have 
agents  in  the  United  States.  They  were  first 
patented  in  1902,  when  the  “high-class  teashop 
business”  was  just  starting  in  England  and  there 
was  need  of  apparatus  to  provide  boiling  water 
at  any  time,  as  waitresses  were  prone  to  make 
tea  with  luke-warm  water.  Then  the  “ coffee 
habit  ” began,  and  the  coffee  machines  followed. 
The  latter  are  attached  to  steam  boilers,  which 
keeps  the  brew  hot  without  boiling  and  retains 
the  aroma.  The  boiler  and  interior  are  of  tin- 


coated  copper.  The  act  of  turning  the  tap  opens 
or  shuts  the  gas  and  water  at  the  same  time.  It 
is  possible  to  draw  only  boiling  water,  and  cold 
water  automatically  takes  its  place.  The  boilers 
have  a capacity  of  50  gallons  an  hour.  The 
coffee  infuser  has  a new  filtration  device,  by 
means  of  which  either  fine  or  coarse  coffee  may 
be  used  in  quantities  varying  from  six  to  12 
ounces  to  the  gallon.  The  machine  runs  up  to 
12-gallon  capacity,  and  the  larger  ones  have  two 
coffee  receptacles  each,  so  that  the  equipment  is 
never  out  of  use. 


Kellum  “ Vacuum  " Machine 

The  Kellum  Co.,  with  factories  at  Kansas  City, 
makes  coffee  machines  on  the  vacuum  principle. 
First  the  water  is  forced  at  full  boiling  point 
through  the  pulverized  coffee,  coming  from  be- 
neath the  latter  to  prevent  it  from  lumping  and 
extracting  all  oil  from  the  pulp,  and  then,  by 
vacuum  pressure,  drawing  the  beverage  through 
a heavy  American  filter  paper  to  strain  out  the 
sediment.  As  there  is  a complete  absence  of  air 


The  Duparquet  Still’s  Machine  The  Kellum 


THREE  WELL-KNOWN  MAKES  OF  LARGE  COFFEE  URNS 
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HARD 

& RAND 

Importers  and 

Jobbers  of  Coffee 

* Head  Office: 

Branch  City  Sales  Office: 

107  Wall  St.,  New  York  City 

202  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 

FOREIGN  BRANCHES: 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 

Batavia,  Java 

Santos,  Brazil 

Cordoba,  Mexico 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

Guatemala  City,  Guatemala 

Victoria,  Brazil 

London,  England 

Venezuela 

DOMESTIC  BRANCHES: 

Chicago,  Illinois 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Correspondents  in  all  other  principal  markets 
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from  the  liquid,  it  may  be  kept  in  perfect  condi- 
tion for  hours,  even  maintaining  its  temperature 
if  cold  water  or  ice  should  be  put  into  the  boiler 
compartment.  It  is  claimed  that  the  user  saves 
25  per  cent  of  the  raw  material  and  10  per  cent 
of  the  beverage,  because  all  liquid  is  sucked  from 
the  powder,  which  is  as  dry  after  percolation  as 
before  the  water  touched  it. 


The  “Wear-Ever”  Urn 

The  Aluminum  Cook- 
ing Utensil  Co.  of  New 
Kensington,  Pa.,  makes 
a specialty  of  catering  to 
large  users  of  urns 
where  ease  and  cheap- 
ness of  producing  large 
quantities  of  coffee  are 
of  first  importance.  As 
a result  a large  demand 
has  been  built . up  with 
the  navy,  hospitals,  pub- 
lic institutions,  etc.  The 
most  expensive  of  these 
varieties  is  known  as 
the  “ Encased,”  which 
stands  over  seven  feet 
high.  During  the  war 
there  was  demand  for 
an  urn  that  could  be 
produced  quickly  and 
would  be  lower  in  price ; 
so  the  company  made 
the  “ Liberty,”  which 
has  all  the  fittings  of  the 
side  casing.  Each  class  is  made  up  to  150  gal- 
lons’ capacity.  » 

Barth's  “ Own  Make” 

Urn 

The  “ Own  Make  ” 
ufn  of  L.  Barth  & Son, 

New  York,  is  made  of 
cold-rolled  copper, 
nickel-plated  outside, 
with  a coffee  receptacle 
of  French  porcelain. 

The  faucet  is  provided 
with  a removable  end 
cap  to  make  inside 
cleansing  easy,  and  is 
silver-plated  inside  to 
prevent  corrosion.  The 
entire  interior  of  the 
urn  body  is  heavily  re- 
tinned. The  urn  may  be 
heated  by  either  gas  or 
steam,  and  is  also  made 


in  batteries,  with  a capacity  of  20  gallons  for 
the  center  urn  and  10  for  each  side. 


The  Duparquet  System 
The  Duparquet  urns  that  are  heated  by  steam 
have  a capacity  up  to  as  much  as  100  gallons  of 
coffee  with  125  of  water,  are  made  of  planished 
copper,  and  silver-soldered.  They  are  self-feed- 
ing, and  when  the  water  is  boiling  in  the  mam- 
moth center  urn  of  the  three-group  it  is  siphoned 
into  the  twro  side  urns.  The  urns  are  now 
equipped  for  electricity.  The  coffee  compart- 
ments too  large  for  china  centers  are  of  monel 
metal,  a substance  the  mining  of  which  began 
only  a few  years  ago  in  Canada.  The  basis  of 
this  mineral  is  nickel,  which  runs  as  high  as  68 
per  cent.  The  firm  says  that  “ this  special  monel 
percolator  or  leacher  extracts  only  the  health 
value  and  its  flavor,  leaving  the  cruder  sub- 
stances and  acids,  thereby  giving  a clear,  per- 
fect brew  of  uniform  coffee  without  repouring 
or  boiling.  The  finest  granulated  coffee  can  be 
used  with  a saving  of  25  to  40  per  cent.”  The 
Duparquet,  Huot  & Moneuse  Co.,  which  manu- 
facture these  urns,  has  its  chief  factory  in  New 
York.  

HUNT  & CO.  RETIRING  FROM  BUSINESS 
Hunt  & Co.,  who  have  long  been  an  important 
figure  in  the  tea  business  of  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  are  retiring,  and  have  sold  their  good  will 
and  fixtures  to  Irwin-Harrisons  & Crosfield,  who 
are  selling  their  entire  stock  of  Japan  tea,  com- 
prising several  thousand  packages. 


DEMONSTRATING  CULTURE  COFFEE 
A demonstration  of  the  culture  coffee  of  Clark 
& Host  of  Milwaukee  was  held  at  the  office  of 
the  Tricolator  Co.  on  Water  St.  the  afternoon 
of  March  3.  I.  D.  Richheimer  brewed  several 
cups,  then  called  in  a number  of  coffee  experts 
to  define  the  liquid.  Their  testimony  was  that 
it  resembled  brown  Maracaibo,  “ old  army  coffee,” 
and  some  that  it  had  a strong  resemblance  to 
Java. 

It  was  Santos,  which  had  been  specially  treated 
by  the  culture  method  to  give  the  aroma  and 
taste  of  Java.  All  the  brokers  agreed,  that  the 
manufacturers  had  gone  at  least  a long  step 
toward  success.  

TRICOLATOR  PATENTS  COMPLETE 
I.  D.  Richheimer  has  just  received  word  from 
his  attorneys  that  the  Tricolator  patents  have  been 
granted  in  Germany,  where  they  were  published 
last  November  23.  This  completes  the  patenting 
of  this  brewing  appliance  in  every  coffee-consum- 
ing country  in  the  world,  and  plans  are  already 
under  way  to  expand  the  business. 


other  except  the  out- 
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| “Rolled. 
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We  make  a paper  can 
for  less  money  and  make 
prompt  deliveries 


Write  Us  for  Particulars 


GRAIN  I 
; DEALERS.] 

iSAMPLSI 

UrAStl 
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CANS  that  CAN  BE  USED  FOR  ALL  DRY  PRODUCTS 
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McCORMICK  & CO.’S  NEW  HOME 


Baltimore  Tea  and  Spice  House  Occupies 
New  Nine-Story  Building,  One  of 
Largest  in  U.  S. 

McCORMICK  & CO.  of  Baltimore,  packers 
of  teas,  spices,  extracts,  etc.,  recently  moved 
into  a new  building,  which  ranks  among  the  finest 
manufacturing  plants  in  the  United  States  and 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  building  in  the  world 
devoted  to  such  products.  It  is  of  reinforced 
concrete  and  nine  stories  high.  The  floor  area 
is  535,000  square  feet  or  over  12  acres. 

This  new  plant  represents  the  culmination  of 
31  years’  endeavor  by  Willoughby  M.  McCormick, 
who  established  the  business,  and  his  brother  R. 
A.  McCormick. 

All  the  departments  have  outside  exposure, 
leaving  storage  space  in  the  center  of  the  build- 
ing and  allowing  plenty  of  room  for  future 
expansion.  The  products  are  fed  by  gravity  from 
floor  to  floor,  the  raw  material  in  each  instance 


starting  at  the  top  and  continuing  down  through, 
the  various  manufacturing  processes  to  the  first 
floor.  One  entire  section  of  the  building,  extend- 
ing from  the  second  to  the  ninth  floors  and 
measuring  111  by  175  feet,  is  used  for  the  spice 
department  exclusively. 

One  of  the  unique  features  of  the  building  is 
two  cylindrical  tanks  located  on  the  roof  and 
used  for  the  storage  of  whole  and  ground  pepper. 
Each  has  a capacity  of  100,000  pounds.  They 
are  filled  by  bucket  conveyers,  and  in  turn  feed 
down  by  gravity  to  the  grinding  and  packing 
floors. 

The  general  offices  and  executive  department 
are  on  the  seventh  floor.  The  office  partitions 
and  fittings  are  of  mahogany  finish.  A large 
space  is  provided  for  the  display  of  finished 
products.  On  the  seventh  floor  is  also  the  print- 
ing department  which  is  much  larger  than  the 
average  commercial  printing  shop. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  floors  are  largely  devoted 
to  manufacturing,  and  it  is  here  that  the  spices 
are  ground  and  milled.  The  sixth  also  includes 


One  of  America’s  Largest  and  Newest  Tea  and  Spice  Packing  Plants 
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Parchment  Lined  Containers 


LET  US  SHOW  YOU  HOW  TO  GET  THE 

Highest  Quality  “Can” 

AT  A PRICE  THAT 


Won’t  Make  You  Squirm 

TESTS  by  particular  packers  show  WEIS 
containers  compare  most  favorably  with 
any  style  can. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  and  sample.  We 
will  be  pleased  to  give  you  information 
about  a real  high  grade  “can”  sold  at  a 
low  price. 


For  coffee,  tea,  spices,  cocoa,  etc.  Also  man- 
ufacture paraffined  containers  for  liquid 
and  semi  liquids. 


THE  ym-  FIBRE  CONTAINER  CORP. 

101  FRONT  STREET 
MONROE,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 
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a chemical  laboratory.  The  teas  are  mixed  on 
the  fifth  floor,  and  then  carried  to  storage  bins 
on  the  floor  below. 

Adequate  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
comfort  of  employees.  There  is  a lunchroom  on 
the  fourth  floor,  seating  500  people,  where  food 
is  served  cafeteria  style  at  cost.  A recreation 
promenade  is  on  the  roof.  There  is  also  a recrea- 
tion hall  on  this  floor,  used  for  meetings  of  the 
“ House  of  Representatives,”  an  employee  organi- 
zation. Here  the  executives  meet  and  discuss 
betterment  programs.  A first  aid  room  with 
nurse  in  charge  is  also  provided. 

The  third  floor  is  used  for  labeling,  filling, 
weighing,  and  packaging  machines.  The  packages 
are  sent  from  this  floor  to  the  one  below  by 
gravity,  where  they  are  packed  for  shipment, 
traveling  by  conveyer  to  the  shipping  floor. 


QUAINT  COFFEE  ADVERTISING 

Western  Grocer  Company  Starts  Unique 
Campaign  in  Behalf  of  Chocolate  Cream 
Brand,  Featuring  Napacans 

' I ’HE  Western  Grocer  Co.,  Marshalltown,  Iowa, 
continues  to  feature  the  container  in  its 
Chocolate  Cream  brand  of  coffee  advertising. 
Three  of  the  advertisements  being  used  in  the 
most  recent  campaign  are  reproduced  on  this 
page.  The  entire  series  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
the  container  used  has  “ six  air-tight  walls  of 
paraffin.” 

The  artist  has  created  an  animated  character 
out  of  the  figure  6,  and  in  each  advertisement  this 
little  fellow  is  made  to  say  and  do  the  thing  that 
will  drive  home  to  coffee  consumers  the  aroma- 
and  flavor-retaining  advantages  of  the  container. 


While  all  the  ads  bear  a family  resemblance, 
each  has  a different  message.  One  of  them  shows 
the  coffee  flowing  directly  from  the  roaster  into 
the  container,  with  little  6 saying,  “Get  in  there1 
and  stay ! ” Another  shows  the  character  6 
waiting  on  a woman  customer  and  telling  her  that 
he  keeps  the  coffee  fresh  for  her.  In  all  the  ads 
appears  the  phrase  “Tried  it  lately?” 

The  containers  featured  in  these  advertisements 
are  known  as  Napacans,  manufactured  by  the  Na- 
tional Paper  Can  Co.,  Milwaukee,  and  ever  since 
the  Western  Grocer  Co.  always  uses  them  in  its 
advertising. 


COLOMBIAN  BROKERS  FINANCED 

A syndicate  known  as  the  Colombian  Accept- 
ance Agreement  of  January  1,  1921,  has  been 
formed  to  liquidate  their  affairs  and  finance  the 
following  commission  houses  engaged  in  the 
Colombian  coffee  trade  : Vasquez,  Correas  & Co.,, 
who  went  into  a receivership  last  October  20; 
Heilbron,  Wolff  & Co.,  who  filed  a voluntary  peti- 
tion of  bankruptcy  last  October  25;  Alejandro- 
Angel  & Co. ; De  Lima,  Correa  & Cortissez ; and 
the  Anitoquita  Commercial  Corp. 

The  syndicate  is  composed  of  the  following : 
Equitable  Trust  Co.,  Chemical  National  Bank,  Na- 
tional Park  Bank,  Battery  Park  National  Bank, 
Huth  & Co.,  Bankers  Trust  Co.,  Bank  of  New 
York,  Commercial  Bank  of  Spanish  America,. 
Wm.  Schall  & Co.,  Schultz  & Ruckgaber. 


DAKOTA  FIRM  ADOPTS  NAPACANS 
The  National  Paper  Can  Co.,  Milwaukee,  an- 
nounces that  the1  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Coffee  & 
Spice  Co.  will  use  Napacans  for  its  “ Flame- 
Kist”  coffee. 


Even 
Dampness 
Can't  Reach 
Its  Oven 
Fragrance 

Six  (6)  air-tight  walla  of  paraffin 
— In  our  new  canisters  — pre- 
serve its  fresh  roasted  fragrance 
from  all  elements — always“rich 
and  mellow,”  always  oven-fresh 

‘•tried  COFFEE 

LATELY?-  NQW  50c  Lb. 

WESTERN  GROCER  COMPANY 


Time  Cant  Steal 
Its  Oven-Freshness 


Six  (6)  airtight  walls  of  paraffin 
— in  our  new  canisters — bring 
this  coffee  to  you  fresh  as  the 
day  it  was  roasted  “rich 
and  mellow,”  fragrantly  fresh 

COFFEE 

LATELY?"  NOW  50c  Lb. 

WESTERN  GROCER  COMPANY 


fiesh  Roasted  Fragrance 

•jailed 

Six  (6)  airtight  walls  of  paraffin 
— in  our  new  canisters — “jail” 
its  fresh-from-the-oven  fra- 
grance at  the  roasters  . . . you  get 
it  “rich  and  mellow,”oven-fresh 

"™,ro  COFFEE 

LATELY?”  NOW  50c  Lb. 

WESTERN  GROCER  COMPANY 


Some  of  the  Western  Grocer  Co/s  New  Series  of  Coffee  Ads 
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COLLAPSIBLE 

TUBES 

of  Pure  Tin  and  Com- 
position Metal.  Both 
Plain  and  Decorated 

SPRINKLER  TOPS 


Ask  for  Prices  and  Samples 


WHITE  METAL 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1006-12  CLINTON  STREET 
HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 


Price’s  Vanilla 


Price’s  little  Tropikid  is  a familiar  figure  to 
all  readers  of  the  leading  women’s  magazines. 
His  chubby  face  and  winning  smile  attract 
many  a responsive  glance  and  women  have 
accepted  him  as  the  symbol  of  that  highest 
grade  of  flavoring  extracts— 


PRICE’S 


Made  from  the  finest 
materials.  Price’s  is  ab- 
solutely pure,  mellow, 
and  of  balanced  just- 
right  strength.  You  sell 
satisfaction  when  you 
sell  Price’s  Delicious 
Flavoring  Extracts. 

Dr.  “Price’s  Extracts 
come  in  alt  flavors 

PRICE  FLAVORING 
EXTRACT  CO. 

" Experts  in  Flavor” 
In  business  67 years 
Chicago.'U.  S.  A. 


UP-SIDE  DOWN! 

Try  it  on  a box  of  tubes.  Turn  it  upside  down  on  a 
piece  of  paper.  If  it’s  Peerless  Tubes  you’ll  find  no  saw- 
dust, excelsior,  particles  of  tin  or  other  dirt.  Peerless 
Tubes  are  Clean  tubes.  May  we  prove  it. 


PEERLESS  TUBE  CO. 


218  Broadway 
New  York 
N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


min 


VANILLAS 

of  every  variety 

A product  must 
be  good  to  have 

ESSENTIAL  OILS— ETHERS 

kept  itself  at 

M.  L.  BARRETT  &C0.,  Importers 

Vanillin,  Coumarin,  Aromatic  Chemicals 

the  head  of  its  class  for  70  years. 

233  W.  Lake  St.  Chicago 

Van  Duzer  Extract  Company 
Springfield,  Mass.,  and  New  York  City 
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44  MAKING  COFFEE  FOR  A CROWD  ” 


How  Church  Ladies  May  Serve  a Multitude 
— Regular  Drip  Plan  Is  Better  Than 
Bag  Method 


1V/IAKING  coffee  for  50  or  100  persons  is  quite 
a different  matter  from  coffee  making  for  a 
family  of  two  or  three  or  four,  says  the  Coffee 
Club,  the  organ  of  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Pub- 
licity Committee.  In  hotels,  clubs,  and  restaurants 
coffee  is  in  charge  of  an  expert  who,  in  addition 
to  his  knowledge,  has  the  backing  and  advice  of 
the  coffee  merchant.  In  these  establishments  the 
general  practice  is  to  brew  coffee  in  a large  urn 
made  for  just  this  purpose.  The  coffee  cook  at 
a church  social  seldom  has  the  advantage  of  such 
machinery  and  is  generally  obliged  to  make  cof- 
fee in  a kettle  or  open  boiler. 

It  is  quite  possible,  however,  to  make  the  very 
best  coffee  without  the  aid  of  a special  urn  or 
other  special  mechanical  appliances,  provided  the 
person  in  charge  will  follow  the  fundamental 
rules  of  quantity  coffee  making. 

The  utensil  used,  whether  kettle,  can  or  boiler, 
should  be  spotlessly  clean.  Use  an  enamel-  or 
porcelain-lined  utensil  if  possible;  lacking  that, 
one  plated  with  aluminum  or  tin.  An  iron  kettle 
will  not  do. 

Allow  at  least  a pound  of  coffee  for  every  30 
cups  of  the  finished  brew;  more  if  the  cups  are 
unusually  large.  If  the  guests  include  a large 
proportion  of  men,  it  is  best  to  provide  for  more 
than  one  cup  to  a person. 

To  serve  30  persons,  put  two  gallons  of  fresh 
water  into  the  kettle  or  boiler.  Bring  to  a lively 
boil  and  add  at  once  one  pound  of  coffee  tied  in 
a muslin  bag — ordinary  unbleached  muslin.  Then 
remove  the  boiler  from  the  hot  fire  so  as  to  stop 
the  boiling,  but  let  it  stay  on  the  back  of  the 
stove,  where  it  will  keep  hot.  Stir  the  bag  about 
in  the  water  for  five  minutes,  then  lift  out  the 
bag  of  grounds  and  let  it  drain  thoroughly  into 
the  brew  before  removing  entirely.  Serve  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Do  not  allow  the  brew  to  boil  after  the  first 
boiling,  and  above  all  do  not  let  it  cool.  Coffee 
is  never  the  same  after  reheating. 

The  coffee  should  be  ground  rather  fine,  but 
not  powdered.  The  bag  should  be  large  enough 
to  permit  free  movement  of  the  grounds  and  the 
free  passage  of  water  through  them. 

Sugar  and  milk  or  cream  may  be  added  aft^- 
the  brew  is  complete  or  served  separately  with 
the  black  coffee.  The  latter  method  requires  more 
labor,  but  is  more  satisfactory  because  many 
persons  prefer  their  coffee  without  cream  or 


milk,  and  not  a few  like  it  without  any  sugar. 

The  recipe  given  here  is,  in  general,  like  that 
used  in  the  United  States  Army.  It  was  worked 
out  by  a committee  of  experts  representing  the 
National  Coffee  Roasters  Association,  which  of- 
fered its  assistance  to  the  Commissary  Depart- 
ment soon  after  the  United  States  entered  the 
war.  The  immediate  result  of  its  use  in  the 
army  was  a great  improvement  in  the  quality  o 
the  coffee  served  to  our  boys.  Previous  to  that 
time  the  Manual  for  army  cooks  allowed  such 
atrocities  as  reboiling  the  used  coffee  grounds 
two  or  three  times  over. 


The  serving  of  coffee  in  the  army  was  in  some 
respects  djfferent  from  a church  social  or  other 
large  assemblage,  for  the  army  had  only  one 
receptacle  for  boiling  the  water  and  brewing  the 
coffee,  and  when  this  recipe  was  made  out  it  had 
to  provide  for  putting  the  coffee  into  the  water 
instead  of  the  reverse.  It  would  be  much  better 
for  our  church  ladies  to  follow  the  drip  plan,  as 
it  is  just  as  easy  to  pour  hot  water  through  a 
cloth  over  a two-  or  10-gallon  pot  as  one  holding 
only  a few  cups — Editors,  The  Tea  and  Coffee 
Trade  Journal. 

EDWARD  ABORN’S  COFFEE  CAMPAIGN 

Edward  Aborn,  the  coffee  roaster,  is  doing  a 
lot  of  pedagogic  touring  of  nearby  places  to  edu- 
cate the  public  into  some  of  the  rudiments  of 
coffee  culture,  shipment,  roasting,  and  final 
preparation  for  the  table.  He  went  to  East 
Orange,  N.  J.,  February  17,  where  a meeting  of 
the  Men’s  Church  Club  had  been  arranged. 

Fifty  men  and  women  listened  for  more  than 
an  hour  as  he  went  through  his  explanations,  and 
were  keenly  interested  in  the  new  pointers  they 
received.  Then  he  asked  one  of  the  women  to 
come  forward  and  prepare  coffee  for  all  present, 
which  she  did  according  to  the  most  up-to-date 
methods. 


REPORT  ON  GUARANTY  OF  PRICES 

Washington,  Feb.  14,  1921. — The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  today  made  the  following  an- 
nouncement with  respect  to  guaranty  against  de- 
cline : 

The  commission  received  so  many  complaints 
about  the  practice  of  manufacturers  in  guaran- 
teeing commodities  in  the  hands  of  wholesalers 
against  decline  in  prices,  that  an  extensive  inquiry 
was  made,  resulting  in  expressions  from  more 
than  350  manufacturing  and  selling  concerns,  in- 
cluding trade  associations,  whose  represented 
membership  must  be  over  double  the  number  of 
individual  statements.  The  commission  will  there- 
fore consider  each  case  of  complaint  of  this  char- 
acter upon  the  facts  shown  in  the  specific  case, 
applying  the  legal  tests  thereto.  This  action  in- 
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THE  UNIT 
SYSTEM 

The  machine  illus- 
trated is  our  Auto- 
matic Coffee  Scale 
with  self  feeding 
conveyor  for  cans, 
cartons,  etc. 

This  is  made  espe- 
cially to  connect  up 
with  carton  sealing, 
labelling,  wrapping 
and  vacuum  ma- 
chines. Made  in  all 
capacities  twenty  to 
sixty  packages  per 
minute. 

Write  for  Prices 

Chicago,  111. 


HOEPNER  AUTOMATIC  SCALE 

1401-1405  W.  Jackson  Boulevard 


SEYMOUR  & PECK  WOODEN  SHIPPING  DRUMS 


Are  Standard  Containers  for 

Coffee,  Sugar,  Spices 
Cocoa,  Flour,  Candy,  Etc. 

Manufactured  by 

SEYMOUR  & PECK  COMPANY 

New  York:  5001  Woolworth  Bldg.  Chicago:  917  W.  20th  PI. 

45  years  of  continuous  service  to  the  coffee  trade 


JOHN  CLARKE  & CO. 

BROKERS  IN 

COCOA  BEANS 

135  FRONT  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Special  sampling  and  shipping  facilities,  insuring  good  service  in  qualities  and 
deliveries.  Regular  Weekly  Market  Reports  mailed  on  application 
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volves  neither  approval  nor  disapproval  of  the 
economic  soundness  of  the  arguments  advanced 
for  and  against  this  practice. — Lamm. 


HOTEL  STATISTICS 
A lot  of  statistics  on  the  hotel  business  have 
been  prepared  by  the  Hotel  Monthly  of  Chicago, 
which  show  that  there  are  2,000,000  hotel  rooms 
in  the  $2,000,000,000  worth  of  hotels  in  the  United 
States,  that  1,000,000  people  are  constantly  travel- 
ing and  living  in  hotels,  that  the  latter  employ 
400,000  persons  at  $165,000,000  a year;  total  an- 
nual receipts,  $650,000,000;  one-fifth  of  the  total 
population  eat  in  public  eating  places,  and  spend 
$1,275,000,000  a year  for  their  food.  If  these 
people  average  two  cups  of  coffee  a day  each, 
it  means  an  annual  consumption  of  50,000  tons 
of  the  product. 


MAXWELL  HOUSE  COFFEE  INVASION 
D.  M.  Tanskley,  veteran  traveling  salesman 
with  the  Cheek-Neal  Co.  in  Florida,  is  quoted 
as  saying  that  his  firm  is  preparing  to  invade 
the  North  with  its  Maxwell  House  coffee  and 
tea,  using  New  York  as  the  distributing  center. 
The  company’s  Jacksonville  plant  turned  out 
400,000  pounds  of  coffee  in  January. 


A TRIP  THROUGH  COLOMBIA 
The  Colombian  Bureau  of  Information  and 
Trade  Propaganda  has  issued  an  elaborate  pam- 
phlet describing  the  trip  of  M.  T.  Dawe  through 
the  western  part  of  that  republic.  He  makes 
reference  to  coffee  plantations  that  he  observed. 


DECEMBER  TEA  IMPORTS 
(Special  Correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  19,  1921.— Total  im- 
ports of  tea  into  the  United  States  last  December, 
as  shown  by  the  official  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  amounted  to 
4,198,052  pounds,  from  the  following  sources : 
Japan,  1,524,703  pounds;  British  East  Indies, 
1,007,600;  England,  529,810;  China,  460,735 ; Can- 
ada, 178,170;  Straits,  175,984;  British  India, 
117,875;  Dutch  East  Indies,  90,845;  Hongkong, 
70,298;  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  29,239; 
Scotland,  11,017;  Chile,  746;  Ireland,  599;  Bul- 
garia, 431.  Of  the  total,  2,090,532  pounds  was 
received  through  New  York. 

Total  exports  of  tea  for  December  amounted 
to  66,377  pounds. — J. 


BAHIA  EXPORTS 

According  to  a report  sent  from  Bahia,  Brazil, 
Jan.  14,  1921,  by  Thomas  H.  Bevan,  “during  the 
last  quarter  of  1919  cacao  was  invoiced  at  an 


average  of  20  cents  a pound,  as  compared  with 
an  average  of  7 cents  a pound  during  the  last 
quarter  of  1920.  Notwithstanding  the  falling  off 
in  the  value,  24,664,5 32  pounds  of  cacao  was 
shipped  during  the  1920  period,  against  24,482,367 
pounds  during  the  December  quarter  of  1919.” 
The  exports  to  the  United  States  during  the  last 
quarters  of  the  years  listed  were  as  follows : 


1920  1919  1918 

Cacao  $1,998,325  $4,836,323  $1,152,382 

Coffee  31,444  243,100  66,880 


MARACAIBO  SHIPMENTS  OFF 


Coffee  Exports  in  December  Were  10,000 
Bags  Short  of  November  and  Dropped 
a Total  of  30,000  in  Year 


By  Dudley  G.  Dwyre 
Maracaibo 

r"PHE  quantity  of  coffee  shipped  from  the  Mara- 
-*■  caibo  consular  district  during  December,  1920, 
was  far  below  normal,  and  fell  10,000  bags  below 
that  shipped  during  the  previous  month. 

Low  prices,  lack  of  demand,  and  unsettled  polit- 
ical conditions  in  some  of  the  coffee-producing 
sections  have  resulted  in  the  demoralization  of 
the  coffee  situation  here. 

While  officially  the  Colombian  border  has  not 
been  declared  closed,  local  conditions  in  that  sec- 
tion of  this  district  have  rendered  it  so,  and  no 
shipments  of  any  description  have  passed  either 
way. 

The  following  shows  the  quantities  of  coffee 
shipped  in  bags  of  60  kilos  (1  kilo  = 2.2  pounds) 
from  Maracaibo  during  December,  1920,  and  com- 
parisons indicated: 


Decem- 

'Novem- 

Decem- 

Destination 

ber,  1920. 

ber,  1920. 

ber,  1919. 

United  States  

16,423 

22,531 

39,171 

Curacao,  D.  W.  I.* 

621 

4,237 

7,571 

Netherlands  

316 

Germany  

211 

England  

'280 

'400 

Other  Venezuelan  ports.. 

’ ' 17 

Total 

17,588 

27,048 

47,142 

LAST  YEAR’S  SWISS  TRADE 
Switzerland  imports  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  various  years  have  included  the  following,  the 
figures  in  metric  tons : 


1920  1919  1913 

Coffee,  raw  7,361  7,723  7,777 

Cocoa  beans  8,799  15,121  7,727 

Cocoa  butter  2,113  1,567  1,268 


RECONSIDERING  COFFEE  RATES 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  15. — The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  reopened  I.  & S. 
Docket  No.  1175,  dealing  with  coffee  rates  from 
Galveston,  Texas,  and  other  Gulf  ports. 

The  case  is  being  reopened  “ to  determine  the 
just  and  reasonable  rates  to  be  maintained  by 
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Good  Will  And  The  Package 


Good  Will  is  a vital  element  in  any  going  business — 
not  just  an  item  in  a bill  of  sale.  It  is  your  reason- 
able expectation  of  doing  an  increasing  business — 
not  merely  a means  of  justifying  an  asking  price  if 
you  should  decide  to  sell  out. 

Good  Will  is  the  accumulated  satisfaction  which  your 
products  enjoy  among  your  Retail  Customers  and 
the  Consuming  Public. 

To  insure  this  satisfaction  you  turn  out  uniformly 
good  products.  And  are  you  equally  careful  to 
give  your  public  a ready  means  of  registering  their 
Good  Will? 

The  one  point  where  Good  Will  can  most  profitably 
be  encouraged  to  register  is  the  retail  package.  But 
only  packages  actually  displayed  by  the  Retailer 
have  any  chance  to  cash  in  on  Good  Will.  And  you 
know  that  the  Retailer  displays  only  attractive 
packages. 

An  attractive  package  concentrates  existing  Good 
Will.  An  unattractive  package  wastes  existing 
Good  Will. 

TJ/ie  UNION  DUPLEX  BAG,  properly  decorated, 
concentrates  Good  Will — at  surprisingly  low  cost. 


0«  POUND  NET  WEIGHT 


UNION  BAG  & PAPER  CORPORATION  j 

Makers  of  All  Manner  of  Paper  Bags  | 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICES  ■ WOOLWORTH  BUILDING  ■ NEW  YORK  CITY 


*S,,W  m 

Willing 
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respondent  on  coffee  in  carloads,”  from  Galveston 
and  other  Texas  ports  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Vin- 
cennes, Ind.,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  and  points  in 
Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois,  and 
from  New  Orleans  and  other  Gulf  ports  taking 
the  same  rates  to  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  and  places 
in  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska. — 
Lamm. 


GUATEMALA’S  COFFEE  DUTY 
A recent  Guatemala  executive  decree  has  fixed 
an  export  duty  of  $1  American  gold  per  quintal 
(220.46  pounds)  on  cleaned  coffee  or  its  equiv- 
alent in  parchment  coffee. 


TRADE  WITH  MALAGA 


Imports  into  Malaga,  Spain,  are  reported  as 
follows,  the  quantities  given  in  kilos : 


1919 

1920 

Brazil ; coffee  

175,959 

1st  9 mo. 
200,740 

China;  tea  and  imitations.... 

16,627 

20,211 

Costa  Rica;  coffee 

17,263 

7,624 

Great  Britain  ; spice  and  pepper. 

10,955 

British  India  : 

Cinnamon  

5,830 

Coffee  

2,709 

Pepper  

21,959 

Porto  Rico;  coffee 

168,966 

91,612 

United  States  ; vegetable  oils . . 

87,175 

7,989 

Venezuela  ; coffee  

169.253 

168.465 

FRENCH  COFFEE  AND  COCOA  IMPORTS 
Preliminary  official  figures  show  that  during 
the  first  nine  months  of  1920  France  imported 
297,000,000  francs’  worth  of  coffee  and  17,000,- 
000  of  cacao  beans  from  Brazil. 


EGYPT’S  COFFEE  IMPORTS 
The  coffee  imports  of  Egypt  amounted  to  6,339 
tons  in  1913;  7,118  in  1918;  and  7,275  tons  in  1919. 


LONDON  TEA  EXPORTS  TO  U.  S. 

The  value  of  declared  exports  from  London, 
England,  to  the  United  States  during  January 
amounted  to  $274,937  worth  o i tea,  as  against 
$582,937  in  January,  1920. 


IMPORTS  OF  BALTIC  PROVINCES 
Riga,  Livonia,  and  Windau,  Curland,  imported 
130  tons  of  coffee,  90  of  cocoa,  and  30  tons  of  tea 
in  the  last  six  months  of  1919. 


“ COFFEE  SECRETS ” 

The  Hanley  & Kinsella  Coffee  & Spice  Co.  of 
St.  Louis  has  issued  a valuable  booklet  called 
“ Coffee  Secrets.”  It  gives  a lot  of  facts  about 
the  history  of  coffee  and  how  the  consumer  can 
buy  intelligently,  the  three  methods  of  filtering, 
percolating,  or  boiling,  and  an  amazing  number 
of  receipts  for  serving  the  beverage,  including  not 
only  the  recognized  kinds  on  elaborate  menus,  but 


11  summer  drinks,  26  cold  desserts,  four  pud- 
dings, seven  sauces,  eight  cake  fillings  and  frost- 
ings,  and  six  cakes,  in  all  of  which  coffee  is  the 
principal  ingredient. 


FOR  BRAZIL’S  CENTENARY 
Brazil  will  celebrate  its  centennial  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  on  Sept.  7,  1922,  and  hopes  that  all  na- 
tions will  join  in  the  jubilation.  Portugal  is  re- 
ported to  have  already  raised  $500,000  for  a 
memorial,  and  a movement  is  under  way  for 
$1,000,000  to  be  raised  in  the  United  States  for 
a monument. 

The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
Brazil  is  behind  the  campaign,  and  in  its  litera- 
ture points  out  that  Brazil  was  the  only  foreign 
country  represented  by  its  chief  executive  at  the 
United  States  centennial  at  Philadelphia  in  1876. 
Help  in  raising  the  money  is  asked  from  citizens. 


CITED  FOR  LENDING  URNS 


Unfair  Methods  of  Competition  Charged 
Against  Well-Known  Firms  of 
Pacific  Northwest 


' (Staff  Correspondence) 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  1,  1921. 
"THE  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  cited 
Wood  & Co.,  Inc.,  of  Tacoma,  Wash.;  the 
Commercial  Importing  Co.,  Inc.,  Richardson  & 
Holland,  Inc.,  and  D.  Davies  & Co.,  of  Seattle; 
Matthew  & Kerr  of  Spokane,  Wash.;  and  the 
Defiance  Tea  & Coffee  Co.  and  Martin  Marks 
Coffee  Co.  of  Portland,  Ore.,  in  separate  com- 
plaints of  unfair  competition  in  interstate  com- 
merce in  the  wholesale  coffee  and  tea  trade. 

The  practice  complained  of  is  the  loaning  by 
these  companies  of  sets  of  coffee  urns  to  pro- 
prietors of  hotels  and  restaurants  without  any 
consideration  other  than  an  agreement  that  the 
proprietors  purchase  their  requirements  of  coffee, 
tea,  and  spices  from  the  compan}’  installing  the 
urns.  This  practice,  it  is  alleged  in  the  com- 
plaint, ties  the  proprietor  to  the  dealer  making  the 
loan,  thus  excluding  the  goods  of  competing 
dealers,  and  has  a tendency  to  hinder  competi- 
tion in  the  coffee  and  tea  trade. — Lamm. 


NEW  EDITION  OF  COFFEE  BOOK 
A new  edition  of  the  booklet,  “ Coffee  and 
Coffee  Making,”  has  been  issued  by  the  Joint 
Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Committee,  which  will  be 
circulated  at  only  half  the  former  price.  It  is  to 
be  sold  for  $8  a thousand,  and  $7  if  total  orders 
resulting  from  a notice  being  sent  out  amount  to 
150,000. 
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Mathews  Conveyers  are  bringing 
new  profits  to  numerous  industries. 
These  photographs  shozv  part  of  the 
Joseph  Campbell  Co.’s  immense 
Matheivs  Conveyor  installation. 


Industrial  Preparation 


Industrial  preparation  means,  for  one  thing,  finding  the  weak 
spots  in  factory,  mill  or  warehouse  operation. 


One  of  your  weak  spots  may  be  too  much  manual  labor  in  getting  materials 
-or  finished  products  from  one  place  to  another.  Too  much  labor  of  this  kind 
means  loss  of  productive  time  and  general  plant  inefficiency. 

Now,  while  your  orders  are  running  light  is  the  ideal  time  to  call  in  a 
Mathews  Engineer  to  talk  with  you  about  your  indoor  conveying  problems,  and 
learn  from  him  how  gravity  and  power  units  can  be  designed  to  accomplish 
mechanical  conveyance  through  all  departments. 

Prepare  for  the  rush  that  will  surely  come  within  the  next  few  months.  A 
conveying  system  will  pay  its  own  cost  and  a substantial  profit  on  the  investment. 

Write  for  new  general  catalog  and  then  ask  for  an  interview  with  our  nearest 
consulting  engineer  without  obligation. 


MATHEWS  GRAVITY  CARRIER  COMPANY 

152  Tenth  Street,  Ellwood  City,  Penn. 

Branch  Factories:  PORT  HOPE,  ONTARIO  — LONDON,  ENGLAND 
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CONTAINER  TRADE  NOTES 

| ^[Activities  of  the  manufacturers  of  pack-  | 
| ages  suitable  for  tea,  coffee  and  spices,  etc.  I 

TO  PREVENT  FREIGHT  CLAIMS 


Metal  Reinforcing  Advocated  as  Means  of 

Offsetting  Loss  Through  Destruction 
of  Packages 

By  Francis  H.  McKeever* 

A S a result  of  the  recent  Freight  Claim  Pre- 
vention  Congress,  held  in  Chicago,  the 
Freight  Claim  Division  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Association  will  make  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  causes  contributing  to  loss  and  damage  to 
freight  and  endeavor  to  eliminate  all  prevent- 
able wastage. 

Among  the  problems  to  be  considered  the  offi- 
cials in  charge  of  this  work  will,  it  is  believed, 
find  it  desirable  fully  to  investigate  the  advan- 
tage of  having  shippers  use  boxes  that  are  rein- 
forced with  metal.  It  is  often  possible  to  in- 
crease the  strength  of  a box  from  100  to  500  per 
cent  and  materially  reduce  claims  for  pilferage 
and  for  loss  and  damage  in  this  way  at  compar- 
atively small  cost. 

Transatlantic  steamship  lines  have  found  this 
method  of  strengthening  boxes  so  effective  that 
export  shipments  of  various  commodities,  when 
made  in  reinforced  or  strapped  boxes,  are  ac- 
corded a rate  of  10  cents  a hundredweight  less 
than  when  packed  in  other  boxes. 

The  American  Railway  Express  Co.  recom- 
mends the  use  of  metal  to  give  shipping  cases 
added  strength.  In  the  express  company’s  pro- 
posed tariff  containing  specifications  for  various 
boxes  and  crates  to  carry  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, the  use  of  metal  straps  or  reinforcing  is 
specified. 

The  railroads  also  favor  this  method  of  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  boxes.  Specifications 
adopted  by  the  Consolidated  Classification  Com- 

*  Secretary-Manager,  the  4-Ones,  a national  association  of 
box  manufacturers. 


mittee  for  standard  railroad  containers  to  carry 
boots  and  shoes  require  the  use  of  metal  strap- 
ping or  reinforcing  whenever  the  gross  weight 
of  the  package  exceeds  120  pounds.  When  it  is 
less,  use  of  boxes  made  of  thinner  lumber  is  per- 
mitted when  the  boxes  are  reinforced  or 
strapped  with  metal. 


FIDELITY  CAN  CO.  EXPANDS 
The  Fidelity  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  has  estab- 
lished a factory  in  New  York  City  to  manufac- 
ture special  tin  cans  for  the  tea,  coffee,  and 
grocery  trades,  such  as  small  round  paprika, 
oblong  spice,  and  tea  cans,  and  also  square  and 
round  tea,  spice,  and  coffee  packages.  It  has 
also  established  a branch  office  at  900  Tribune 
Building,  Chicago. 

The  company  recently  installed  new  equipment 
in  the  Baltimore  plant  to  make  round  coffee  cans. 


The  Dragon  Paper  Mfg.  Co.  is  moving  into  its 
large  new  building  at  485-506  Van  Alst  Ave., 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  where  it  is  said  to  have 
the  largest  establishment  devoted  solely  to  the 
manufacture  of  wax  papers,  products,  and  en- 
velopes, glassine  paper  boxes  and  envelopes,  etc., 
It  also  does  a large  business  in  printed  and  em- 
bossed specialties,  such  as  labels  and  seals.  The 
new  plant  has  three  times  the  capacity  of  the  old 
one  at  102  Prince  St.,  New  York.  The  business 
was  established  in  1868  by  Samuel  Bleyer,  father 
of  M.  Bleyer,  president,  whose  son,  G.  S.  Bleyer, 
is  treasurer  and  general  manager. 

The  Mid-West  Box  Co.  of  Delaware  has  been 
formed  with  $7,500,000  capital  to  take  over  the 
Mid-West  Box  Co.,  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  West 
Virginia.  The  general  offices  of  the  Mid-West 
and  the  American  Straw  Board  Co.  will  be  jointly 
in  the  Conway  Building,  Chicago,  and  the  Wool- 
worth  Building,  New  York. 

The  Cooper  Paper  Box  Corp.,  Buffalo,  has  been 
organized  with  $300,000 ; incorporator,  A.  E.  Hed- 
strom,  301  Main  St.,  Buffalo.  , 


ITALIAN  TRADE  LAWS 
The  new  Italian  trade  regulations  require  that 
licenses  must  be  secured  by  importers  of  tea, 
and  exporters  of  vegetable  and  animal  oils,  coffeq 
and  sugar. 


Very  Low  Insurance  Rates  . CM&STP  Ry.  Track  Inside  Buildings 

THE  ONTARIO  WAREHOUSE  CO. 

Ontario  & Kingsbury  Streets,  Chicago,  111. 

FROSTPROOF  MERCHANDISE  STORAGE 

We  specialise  in  the  handling  of  Foodstuffs — our  location  being  very  convenient  for  distribution  to 
wholesale  grocers  and  jobbers. 
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THERE  IS  NO  REASON 


why  Java  Tea  should  be  valued 
at  less  than  its  Ceylon  or  Indian 
prototypes. 

Intrinsically  Java  Tea,  grown  out 
of  the  same  seed  and  manufactured 
by  the  same  processes,  is  grade  for 
grade  the  equal  of  Ceylon  or  India. 
As  the  Indian  Planters’  Gazette 
puts  it:  “Java  Tea,  after  all,  is  the 
same  thing  as  Indian”.  This  im- 
portant admission  by  the  Plant- 
ers’ organ,  can  in  all  respects  be 
applied  to  Ceylon. 

Recent  direct  shipments  from 
Batavia  abundantly  prove  all  claims 
put  forth  on  JAVA  QUALITY. 

Convince  yourself  by 
writing  for  sample 


HANDELMAATSCHAPPY  “TRANSMARINA,”  INC. 

94  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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“They  laid  aside  their  hooks 
without  being  told” 

Official  Government  test  of  fibre  containers 
indicates  important  economies  for  American  shippers 


I NOTICED  the  common  ten- 
dency of  freight  handlers  all 
along  the  route — even  in  Bel- 
gium and  Germany — to  lay  aside 
their  hooks  without  being  told, 
which  taught  me  one  reason,  at 
least,  why  freight  handlers  are  so 
insistent  on  throwing  their  hooks 
into  small  freight,  often  doing  con- 
cealed damage.  It  is  to  save  their 
hands  from  injury,  which  they 
had  no  reason  to  fear  from  the 
fibre  package 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Army 
Packing  Expert  who  supervised  an 
official  test  of  standard  fibre  and 


corrugated  containers,  made  by  the 
U.  S.  Government  in  an  overseas 
shipment  of  canned  tomatoes  to  the 
Army  of  Occupation  on  the  Rhine. 

Even  more  important  than  this 
explanation  of  the  damage  so  often 
suffered  by  wooden  cases  is  the  of- 
ficial report  of  the  economies  se- 
cured by  the  use  of  fibre  containers 
— a reduction  of  10  to  15%  in  the 
number  of  cases  set  aside  be- 
cause of  damaged  condition 
— a reduction  of  10%  in  the  actual 
weight  of  shipments 
— a saving  of  17%  in  shiproom 
and  storage. 
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Timely  sayings  in  shipping  methods 

to  offset  highei  freight  rates 

It  is  just  such  economies  which  help 
to  solve  the  present  problem  of  higher 
freight  rates.  Scores  of  progressive 
manufacturers  are  already  profiting 
from  these  savings  by  modernizing 
their  packing  and  shipping  methods 
in  co-operation  with  the  Robert 
Gair  Company. 

In  such  factories  the  costly  ship- 
ping room — a veritable  carpenter 
shop  with  its  expensive  personnel — 
is  replaced  by  a single  clerk  who  seals 
all  shipments  automatically.  Con- 
spicuous savings  in  time,  wages  and 
storage  space  are  thus  secured. 

Lower  transportation  charges  are 
assured  on  every  shipment  because 
of  the  difference  in  weight  between 
fibre  and  wood.  Additional  cuts  in 
freight  costs  can  often  be  secured  by 
rearranging  the  units  within  the 
case. 

Quicker  and  more  careful  han- 
dling is  the  rule — both  at  the  factory 
and  in  transit — for  fibre  cases,  un- 
like wooden  cases,  have  no  splinters 
or  sharp  edges  to  invite  rough  treat- 
ment. 

With  our  fifty-five  years  of  print- 
ing experience,  we  can  reproduce 
your  identifying  trade-mark  in  colors 
on  each  case — thus  adding  advertis- 


ing value  and  affording  extra  protec- 
tion against  loss  in  transit.  And  the 
cases  which  we  design  for  you  will 
meet  even  abnormal  strains  safely, 
and  minimize  delivery  failures. 

Expert  advice  on  every  phase  of 

package  merchandising 

Because  of  its  broad  experience  in 
solving  shipping  problems  for  the 
leaders  in  every  industry,  the  Robert 
Gair  Company  is  especially  qualified 
to  offer  expert  assistance  and  advice 
on  every  phase  of  package  merchan- 
dising— Folding  boxes,  Labels,  Ship- 
ping cases,  Window  display  adver- 
tising. 

We  control  the  whole  process  of 
manufacture,  from  wood-pulp  to 
finished  product.  We  operate  our 
own  paper  mills,  prepare  our  own 
colors,  make  our  own  inks  and  glues, 
maintain  our  own  art,  engraving, 
printing,  lithographing  departments. 
Our  chemistry  department  regulates 
and  improves  our  processes  and  tests 
finished  products.  Our  plant  is  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

With  these  facilities  we  are  pre- 
pared to  offer  a complete  service  for 
packaging  and  displaying  your  goods 
— Folding  boxes,  Labels,  Shipping 
cases,  Window  display  advertising — 
giving  unity  to  your  product  from 
factory  to  consumer. 


ROBERT  GAIR  COMPANY 

BROOKLYN 


Folding  boxes  Labels  Shipping  cases 

Window  display  advertising 
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GROCERY  TRADE  DIGEST 

f The  most  important  news  happenings  | 
of  the  month  boiled  down  for  busy  readers,  f 
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Should*  In  struct  Congressmen 
Forty  State  Legislatures  are  in  session,  many 
bills  greatly  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the 
manufacturers,  wholesale  and  retail  grocers, 
and  the  people  have  been  submitted  prohibit- 
ing them  from  handling  anything  containing  al- 
cohol, even  such  goods  as  liniment,  spirits  of 
camphor,  or  flavoring  extracts  and  drugs,  say 
McCormick  & Co.,  importers  of  tea,  spices,  and 
flavoring  extracts  at  Baltimore.  How  can  we 
defeat  such  bills?  Only  by  getting  the  wholesale 
and  retail  grocers  into  closer  touch  with  their 
representatives  and  awakening  thinking  men  and 
women  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 

The  trouble  lies  with  ourselves.  We  send 
men  to  Congress  and  our  Legislatures  to  rep- 
resent us,  and  then  do  not  tell  them  our  views, 
but  often  let  them  get  their  information  from 
those  with  biased  opinions,  and  when  they  do 
not  vote  as  they  should  on  a measure  we  censure 
them. 


New  York  Grocers  Meet 

The  New  York  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associa- 
tion held  its  thirty-third  annual  convention  in 
New  York,  February  17  and  18.  The  following 
officers  were  elected : 

President,  Edwin  S.  Truesdell  of  Newell  & 
Truesdell,  Binghamton;  first  vice-president,  Ar- 
thur P.  Williams  of  R.  C.  Williams  & Co.,  New 
York;  second  vice-president,  Harris  S.  Reynolds 
of  W.  T.  Reynolds,  Poughkeepsie;  third  vic> 
president,  Philip  C.  Steib  of  Koenig  & Schuster, 
New  York;  treasurer,  Howard  L.  Sills  of  John 
S.  Sills  & Sons,  New  York;  secretary,  H.  M. 
Foster. 

The  association  went  on  record  as  being  op- 
posed to  a gross  sales  or  turnover  tax,  voted 
against  larger  trade  discounts,  and  approved  of 
Nile  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures. 

Numerous  addresses  were  made  by  men  prom- 


inent in  and  out  of  the  trade,  including  Harry  P. 
Strasbaugh,  president  of  the  National  Canners 
Association;  Frank  K.  Houston,  vice-president 
of  the  Chemical  National  Bank;  Dr.  Lewis  H. 
Haney,  director  of  the  New  York  University 
Bureau  of  Business  Research  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Markets;  Peter  H.  Alnor,  president 
of  the  New  York  Retail  Grocers’  Association; 
L.  R.  Whilfley,  ex-attorney  general  of  the  Philip- 
pines; Robert  L.  Montgomery,  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware  Whole- 
sale Grocers’  Association;  Edward  Cumpson, 
retiring  president  of  the  New  York  Association. 


What  Wholesaling  Costs 

Members  of  the  New  York  Wholesale  Gro- 
cers’ Association  are  being  asked  to  fill  blanks 
prepared  by  the  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Re- 
search, with  which  the  association  is  co-operat- 
ing, so  that  analyses  of  the  cost  of  doing  business 
may  be  accurately  made.  Besides  the  usual  de- 
tailed questions  relating  to  costs,  the  blank  calls 
for  answers  to  the  following: 

To  how  many  retailers  do  you  sell  regularly? 
What  percentage  of  the  goods  that  you  sell  do 
you  deliver  to  your  customers  by  your  own 
trucks?  How  frequently  are  these  deliveries 
made?  To  what  distance  from  your  warehouse 
do  you  deliver  with  your  own  trucks? 

Do  you  departmentize  your  sales?  What  are 
the  departments  ? Do  you  departmentize  ex- 
penses? Please  explain  the  method  you  use. 

Do  you  have  a broken-package  room?  What  is 
the  amount  of  your  annual  sales  of  broken  pack- 
ages t Number  of  employees  in  broken-package 
room?  Total  wages  paid? 

What  goods  do  you  manufacture  or  pack? 
What  goods  do  you  buy  from  brokers?  What 
percentage  of  your  entire  purchases  of  these 
goods  do  you  buy  from  brokers?  Do  you  sell 
any  goods  through  brokers?  What  goods? 
What  brokerage  do  you  pay? 

Number  of  active  partners?  Does  the  pro- 
prietor or  each  active  partner  charge  the  busi- 
ness with  a salary  for  himself?  Proportion  of 
time  of  proprietor  or  active  partners  spent  in 
selling,  in  buying  and  managing? 

Do  you  rent  your  buildings?  Annual  rent?  If 
you  own  them,  for  what  sum  could  they  be 
rented? 

What  is  the  local  rate  of  interest  on  reason- 
ably secure  investments? 

How  many  times  did  you  turn  your  stock  dur- 
ing the  last  year?  (Determined  by  dividing  the 


WILLIAM  L.  KORBIN 

Coffee  Brother 

100  Front  Street 


New  York. 
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Newspaper  Advertising 
Starts  the  Week  of  March  14 

COFFEE  advertisements  will  appear  once  and  twice 
a week  until  further  notice  in  every  city  where  there 
is  a subscriber  to  the  coffee  fund.  The  advertisements 
will  reach  12,000,000  families.  They  will  tell  of  the 
goodness  of  COFFEE  and  its  ever  increasing  popu- 
larity. They  will  tell  people  how  to  make  good  coffee. 
They  will  feature  comparatively  new  uses  for  coffee. 

This  advertising  is  for  the  good  of  all.  It  concerns 
everybody  in  the  trade.  It  means  good  will,  larger 
demand,  more  sales  of  coffee — more  impetus  all  up 
and  down  the  line. 

How  can  you  help?  By  advertising  your  own  brands 
— by  putting  pep  and  enthusiasm  in  your  salesmen — 
by  getting  the  retailers  to  display  coffee — to  talk 
coffee — to  think  coffee. 

Proofs  of  the  advertisements 
sent  to  you  on  request. 

JOINT  COFFEE  TRADE  PUBLICITY  COMMITTEE 
74  Wall  Street,  New  York 


Have  you  .loined 
TIIE  COFFEE  CLUB? 
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cost  of  the  merchandise  sold  during  the  year  by 
the  average  of  the  inventories  of  merchandise  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year.) 

How  many  times  did  you  turn  your  capital 
during  the  last  year?  (Determined  by  dividing 
the  net  sales  by  the  amount  of  the  capital  owned 
plus  the  capital  borrowed.) 

Making  Canned  Goods  Wholesome 

Attention  is  being  called  to  the  voluntary  in- 
spection service  to  .which  the  products  of  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Canners  Association  are  sub- 
jected. A head  inspection  bureau  is  maintained 
at  Washington  under  the  direction  of  the  associa- 
tion’s Educational  Committee,  which  guides  the 
inspection  of  factories  in  the  20  districts  that  are 
maintained.  Health  officers,  chemists,  and  other 
experts  are  employed  by  the  association  (never 
by  the  canner),  who  certify  that  the  food  so 
branded  is  wholesome.  If  the  food  is  not  up  to 
quality,  the  inspector  rejects  it.  Twenty-eight 
million  cases  were  inspected  last  year,  and  this 
year  the  total  is  expected  to  be  35,000,000  out  of 
a total  of  45,000,000  cases  packed. 


Sugar  Statistics 

The  total  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  has  been  as  follows  in  long  tons  of  2,240 
pounds,  with  the  percapita  consumption  as  given : 

Total  Percapita 

1920 4,075,173  86.35 

1919 4.126,673  87.45 

1918 3,454, 5S6  73.00 

1917 3,717,603  80.57 

1916 3,453,899  75.83 

The  United  Kingdom  consumed  1,087,324  tons 
last  year,  1,502,650  in  1919,  and  951,210  tons  in 
1918,  a percapita  of  52  pounds  in  1920;  72  in  1919, 
and  50  in  1918. 

Beet-sugar  production  in  the  United  States 

was  2,219,200,000  pounds  in  1920,  which  exceeded 
the  record  crop  of  1915  by  27  per  cent.  The  pro- 
duction of  cane  sugar  was  385,974,000  pounds. 

The  sugar  crop  of  Germany  for  1920-21  is  esti- 
mated at  1,085,000  tons,  compared  with  736,802 


tons  in  1919-20,  1,350,665  in  1918-19,  1,572,671  in 
1917-18,  1,567,543  in  1916-17,  1,529,827  in  1915-16, 
2,517,744  in  1914-15,  and  2,720,913  in  1913-14. 
Saxony,  Silesia,  and  Hanover  lead  in  production. 

Cuban  sugar  exports  to  the  United  States 
amounted  to  1,744,968,779  pounds  in  1920  and 
2,105,833,484  in  1919. 

The  production  of  sugar  in  Hawaii  for  the 
year  ending  Sept.  30,  1920,  was  555,727  short  tons, 
or  8 per  cent  below  the  average  of  the  preceding 
four  years. 

Sugar  imports  of  France  from  the  United 
States  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1920  were 
valued  at  359,000,000  francs. 


Middle  West  Outstandings 


Outstandings  of  wholesale  grocers  in  13  states 
are  shown  in  the  following  table  of  comparative 
percentages  prepared  by  D.  J.  Buck,  secretary 
of  the  Michigan  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  : 


Michigan  

Ohio  

Indiana  

Illinois  

New  York  

Wisconsin  

Minnesota,  Iowa  & Nebraska 

Oklahoma  

Arkansas  

St.  Louis  

California  


Jan.,  1920  Dec..  1920 
77.4  75.5 

. . 83.8  82.6 

. . 66.5  67.8 

. . 84.0  80.3 

. . 94.6  110.9 

. . 87.5  90.0 

...  98  2 123.2 

. . 109.0  128  0 

. . 113.1  162.5* 

..  115.2  108.5 

. . 97.5  106.8* 


♦November  figures. 


Helping  the  Retailer 

The  retail  merchants  of  Montevideo,  Minn.,  a 
small  town  three  hours  from  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul,  are  being  helped  by  the  wholesalers  and 
jobbers  in  their  plan  to  keep  trade  at  home,  and 
it  is  reported  that  they  have  induced  more  than 
half  the  people  to  do  all  their  trading  in  local 
stores. 

Every  month  the  merchants  get  together  and 
decide  upon  the  line  that  each  shall  feature  in  a 
special  sale.  They  never  conflict,  and  with  the 
varied  assortment  offered  in  all  the  stores  at 


BALL  GRINDING  COMPANY 

710  OAK  STREET,  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 

Grinders  of  Rolls  and  Concaves  of  Coffee 
Grinding  Machines  ; cones  of  Peanut 
Butter  Grinding  Machines  ; Meat  Slicer 
Knives;  Sausage  Mill  Knives  and  Plates; 
Printers’  Paper  Knives. 


POLISHES  ANY  METAL 
OR  GLASS  SURFACE 

Write  today  for  our  Special  Offer 
to  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade 


ECLIPSE  MFG.  COMPANY 

Indianapolis,  Indian 


ACME  WEIGHING  CO.,  Inc. 

John  A.  Gilbert,  Pres.  James  H.  Burnell,  Vice  Pres. 

Robert  Vance,  Secy.  Edward  W.  Bragdon,  Treas. 

89  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Cable  Address  “ Acweighco.”  Tel:  Bowling  Green  5172 


E.  O.  Bragdon  & Son 


Successors  to 
Vance  & Burnell,  Inc. 


Keely  & Gilbert 
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• * ~ l ; „ > „ all  fiber  cans 

Itcme  S TIN  TOP  AND  BOTTOM  CANS 

The  ideal  container  in  place  of  expensive  tin  cans,  Ritchie’s  Paraffined  or  Parchment  lined  cans 
hold  the  aroma,  are  airtight  and  non-absorbing.  The  ideal  package  for  Coffee,  Tea,  Spices,  Cocoanut 
and  all  dry  foods. 

Quotations  and  samples  promptly  forwarded 


W.  C.  RITCHIE  AND  COMPANY 
414  SO.  GREEN  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


RIVERSIDE  PRINTING  CO. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  Chicago,  111. 


LABEL  PRINTERS 


We  Solicit  Inquiries  from  All  Users  of  Labels 
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reduced  prices  the  customers  get  anything  they 
desire  at  bargain  rates. 

Jobbers  and  wholesalers  are  intensely  interested 
in  the  experiment  and  are  offering  special  bar- 
gains to  be  used  in  them.  The  development  of  a 
new  spirit  of  community  cooperation  is  one  of 
the  important  results. 


Cost  of  Raising  Lemons 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Los  Angeles,  which 
conducts  a research  department,  has  discovered 
that  the  total  investment  in  land  and  develop- 
ment necessary  to  raise  a box  of  lemons  amounts 
to  $11.43,  and  that  to  pay  80  cents  interest  on  this, 
raise  and  harvest  the  lemons*  and  ship  them  to 
New  York  amounts  to  $4.41.  The  average  price 
of  foreign  lemons  in  New  York  City  during  the 
year  ending  August  31,  1920,  was  $2.33  a box. 

GROCERY  TRADE  NOTES 

The  American  Wholesale  Grocery  Co.  lost 
$65,000  worth  of  stock  in  a fire  that  destroyed 
the  building  at  Himrod  St.  and  Cypress  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y,  Feb.  18. 

New  York  Canners,  Inc.,  a consolidation 
formed  a year  and  a half  ago,  shows  a prosper- 
ous year  in  its  first  annual  report. 

The  Illinois  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  re- 
ports outstandings  for  December,  1920,  as  being 
89.39  per  cent. 

The  1920  manufacture  of  macaroni  in  the 
United  States  is  reported  to  have  been  450,000,000 
pounds. 

The  Uruguay  executive  has  been  given  power 
to  admit  food  necessaries  free  of  duty. 

The  Washington  State  Retailers’  Association 
reports  3,390  grocers  in  that  state,  including  32 
tea,  coffee  and  spice  stores. 

The  National  Biscuit  C9.  showed  net  earnings 
of  $5,543,120  for  1920,  and  plants  carried  at  a 
value  of  $60,487,638,  the  latter  compared  with 
$55,955,020  the  year  before. 

The  1920  rice  crop  in  the  United  States 


amounted  to  53,269,777  bushels,  including 
27,120,126  in  Louisiana.  The  total  acreage  was 
1,341,163.  California  led  in  average  yield  with 
12.51  bushels  to  the  acre.  Blue  Rose,  with  47.67 
per  cent,  was  first  in  varieties. 

The  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  will  have  its  fif- 
teenth annual  meeting  at  Atlantic  City  on  April 
13  and  14. 

P.  Kassin  & Co.  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  have  been 
incorporated  with  $30,000  to  do  a wholesale  groc- 
ery business. 

The  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  of  Canada 
is  under  trial  at  Toronto  to  determine  if  it  is  an 
“ illegal  combine  in  restraint  of  trade.” 

The  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association 
is  cooperating  with  the  Bureau  of  Business  Re- 
search of  Harvard  University  on  figuring  costs 
of  doing  business. 

The  actual  cost  of  producing  a loaf  of  bread 
in  Canada,  with  flour  at  $12.42  a barrel,  is  re- 
ported as  being  7.947  cents,  including  4.77  cents 
for  flour,  .575  for  other  ingredients,  .85  for  bak- 
ing, 1.231  for  delivery,  and  .548  of  a cent  for 
management  and  overhead. 

Agitation  for  the  revival  of  the  store-door  de- 
livery system  is  reported  under  way  in  New 
York. 

The  National  Association  of  Retail  Secretaries 
held  its  annual  convention  in  New  York  Febru- 
ary 8.  Its  membership  covers  36  states  and  Can- 
ada. 

The  California  Prune  & Apricot  Grocers,  Inc., 
of  San  Jose,  Cal.,  the  largest  association  in  the 
business,  has  taken  a factory  at  the  Bush  Termi- 
nal, South  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  it  will  process 
and  pack  its  fruit  hereafter,  instead  of  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

A.  Ethridge  & Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y.,  have  incor- 
porated with  $300,000  capital  as  wholesale 
grocers. 

The  net  sales  of  Montgomery  Ward  & Co. 
last  year  amounted  to  $101,745,270,  a loss  of  $7,- 
855,278,  including  depreciation. 


J.  E.  CARRET  & COMPANY 

Successors  to  JOHN  O’DONOHUE’S  SONS 
IMPORTERS  — JOBBERS 

COFFEE 


90  FRONT  STREET 


NEW  YORK 
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S.  A.  SCHONBRUNN  & CO. 

IMPORTERS 

COFFEE  TEA 

ROASTERS 

We  offer  every  grade  of  any  growth  of  coffee,  selected  from 
our  own  importations.  We  have  many  choice  Garden  Teas 
in  our  well  assorted  stock. 


81-83  FRONT  STREET  NEW  YORK 


MILLER  FIBRE  CANS  AND  TUBES 


FOR 


AND  WITH  QUALITYjFARE  CROWNED 


MOISTURE  PROOF  AND  PARCHMENT  LINED 

ORDER  TO-DAY  WE  SHIP  TO-MORROW 

MILLER  FIBRE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

350  WEST  ONTARIO  STREET  CHICAGO 
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SALIENT  TRADE  NOTES 


The  peanut  crop  of  Senegal,  just  being  har- 
vested, is  estimated  at  310,000  tons,  15,000  more 
than  the  year  before. 

The  Coffee  & Foreign  Products  Importing 
Corp.,  of  Rhode  Island,  has  been  incorporated 
with  $100,000  capital  by  Edward  W.  Stanley,  Will- 
iam A.  Spicer  and  Peirce  H.  Bereton,  of  Provi- 
dence. 

H.  M.  B.  Mack,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  has  ordered 
from  Jabez  Burns  & Sons  a Jubilee  roaster  of  300 
pounds  capacity,  a Challenge  burr-stone  pulver- 
izer and  other  machinery. 

The  Standard  Automatic  Machine  Co.,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  has  established  a New  England  of- 
fice at  40  Batterymarch  St.,  Boston,  with  Edward 
L.  Kinsell  and  Harry  M.  Allen  in  charge. 

Hooper  Bros.,  coffee  roasters  of  Tulsa,  Okla., 
have  added  another  French  stoner  and  automatic 
weigher  to  their  plant. 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y., 
had  its  annual  meeting  last  month  and  re-elected 
its  officers  and  directors.  The  company  paid  6 
per  cent  on  its  preferred  stock  and  8 on  the  com- 
mon last  year. 

The  George  L.  Neff  Co.,  a coffee  roaster  of 
Pittsburgh,  has  bought  the  old  Mulvaney  House 
property  on  Water  and  Market  Sts.,  that  city,  and 
will  erect  a six-story  concrete  building  for  its 
own  use. 

The  Paxton  & Gallagher  Co.,  Omaha,  is  making 
extensive  additions  to  its  coffee-roasting  depart- 
ment. Jabez  Burns  & Sons  will  furnish  the 
equipment,  including  two  Jubilee  roasters  of  500 
pounds  capacity,  three  No.  5 granulators,  screw 
conveyors,  bucket  elevators,  etc. 

The  Liberty  Coffee  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $25,100  active  capital  by 
R.  Bruck,  B.  Lesser  and  A.  Greenburg. 

The  Smile  Co.,  a coffee-roasting  firm,  has  been 
started  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  by  M.  R.  Davies,  a well- 
known  coffee  salesman  of  that  region ; E.  D.  Reed 
and  J.  H.  Barnes.  A Burns  Jubilee  gas  roaster 
of  300  pounds  capacity  has  been  installed. 

The  Jewel  Tea  Co.’s  business  amounted  to 
$17,000,000  last  year,  an  increase  of  $1,000,000, 
but  at  an  operating  loss  of  $1,250,000. 

The  Bain  Bros.  Co.,  wholesale  grocers  of  Bos- 
ton, has  installed  a Burns  No.  11  coffee  grinding 
mill  with  motor. 

The  Von  Meel  Corp.,  at  61  William  St.,  New 
York,  has  filed  a petition  in  bankruptcy,  with 
liabilities  of  $484,774,  secured  claims  of  $141,127, 
and  assets  of  $216,681,  including  1,369  chests  of 
tea  held  as  collateral. 

Swanson  Bros.,  coffee  importers  and  roasters, 
Chicago,  who  recently  leased  the  three-story 


building  at  149-151  West  Kinzie  St.,  will  install 
a new  roasting  plant,  having  two  500-pound 
Jubilee  roasters  with  flex-arm  cooler  and  stoner, 
a green-coffee  milling  machine,  etc. 

The  name  of  the  Weighing  Machine  Mfg.  CoM 
manufacturers  of  automatic  weighing  machines 
at  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  been  changed  to  the  Vogt- 
Zanone  Scale  Co. 

Alouf  Bros.,  coffee  importers  and  -roasters, 
Roanoke,  Va.,  are  to  have  a Burns  roasting 
plant,  including  a 300-pound  Jubilee  machine  and 
No.  11  grinding  mill. 

Jabez  Burns  & Sons  report  recent  shipments  of 
sample  coffee  roasters  to  Guatemala,  Santos, 
Buenos  Aires  and  to  Samarang,  Java,  besides 
several  two-bag  roasters  to  Buenos  Aires  and  a 
half-bag  outfit  to  San  Pedro  de  Macoris. 

The  rotogravure  section  of  the  Dayton,  Ohio, 
News  of  February  6 devoted  its  double  center  to 
the  recent  convention  and  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Cash  Register  Co. 

Knoblock  Bros.,  chain-store  grocers  of  Balti- 
more, are  entering  the  coffee-roasting  field,  in- 
stalling a 500-pound  Jubilee  roaster  and  other 
machinery  in  their  warehouse  at  932  Linden  St. 

The  Hellenic  Stemma  Coffee  Co.,  Peabody, 
Mass.,  has  installed  an  additional  Challenge  pul- 
verizer. 

Walter  M.  Sackett,  sales  manager  of  the  Stand- 
ard Automatic  Machine  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 

i 

We  Specialize  in  Packing 

TEA  BALLS 

[Individual  Brands] 

and  are  now  packing  for  some 
of  the  leading  firms  of  the 
country 

Every  Style  of  Package  Tea 

and  Food  Products  V 

Put  Up  for  the  Trade 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


Upham  Food  Products  ,™ 

ESTABLISHED  1909 

329  Greenwich  St. 

New  York  : 

Connecticut  Factory:  Hawleyville,  Conn.  x. 

Hi 
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The  demand  for  Quality  Teas  is 
increasing.  They  are  our  specialty. 
Send  us  your  inquiry  the  next 
time  you  are  buying 

The  use  of  the  best  teas  will  increase  the  consumption  of  tea  in 
America. 

We  import  and  sell  teas  of  all  kinds  and  grades.  Our  specialty 
is  tea  of  the  highest  quality. 

Our  foreign  branch  is  always  in  touch  with  local  and  seasonal 
conditions — we  are  in  a position  to  import  any  kind  or  grade  of 
tea  your  trade  wants. 

The  A.  Colburn  Company 

2228-42  North  Tenth  Street,  Philadelphia 

Est.  1857.  Branch:  Daitotei,  Formosa 


COFFEE  IS 


IT  IS  THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  REFINED 
COFFEE. 

IT  IS  REFINED  FROM  THE  BEST  COFFEE. 
IT  IS  ALL  OF  THE  COFFEE  THAT  IS  GOOD. 
IT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  PURE  COFFEE. 

IT  IS  HEALTHFUL  AND  DELICIOUS. 

IT  DISSOLVES  INSTANTLY  IN  HOT  OR 
COLD  WATER. 


IT  IS  EASIEST  TO  MAKE. 

IT  IS  ECONOMICAL  — A POUND  OF  G. 
WASHINGTON’S  COFFEE  WILL  MAKE  AS 
MANY  CUPS  OF  COFFEE  AS  TEN  POUNDS 
OF  ROASTED  COFFEE  BERRIES. 

IT  IS  ALWAYS  THE  SAME  IN  QUALITY. 
IT  IS  SOLD  IN  HANDY  AIR-TIGHT  CANS. 


IT  IS  NOT  AN  IMITATION. 

IT  IS  NOT  A MERE  ESSENCE  OR  EXTRACT. 
IT  IS  NOT  EXPENSIVE. 

IT  IS  NOT  DE-NATURIZED  — NOT  DE- 
CAFFEINIZED — OR  DE-ANYTHINGED. 

IT  IS  NOT  WASTEFUL. 


IT  IS  NOT  85%  CHAFF,  WOODY  FIBRE,  OR 
GROUNDS. 

IT  IS  NOT  HARMFUL. 

IT  IS  NOT  NECESSARY  TO  “COOK” — NO 
COFFEE  POT  OR  PERCOLATOR  NEEDED. 
IT  IS  NOT  JUST  “ANOTHER  BRAND”  OF 
COFFEE. 


Originated  by  Mr.  Washington  in  1909 

We  are  featuring  G.  Washington  Coffee  in  large  list  of  magazines  and  newspapers 

throughout  the  country 

G.  Washington  Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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was  in  New  York  City  last  month.  He  is  plan- 
ning an  extended  western  trip  for  the  near 
future. 

The  Jewel  Tea  Co.  has  added  a Burns  roast- 
ing outfit  to  its  headquarters  at  3410  South  Main 
St.,  Los  Angeles. 

The  Dallas  Coffee  & Tea  Co.,  Texas,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $5,000  to  $40,000. 

The  Wing  Hing  Co.,  Honolulu,  H.  I.,  is  to  add 
a 300-pound  Jubilee  roaster  to  its  equipment.  It 
includes  flex-arm  cooler,  stoner,  etc. 

Harold  McLean,  a well-known  tea  man,  has 
rejoined  the  staff  of  Carter,  Macy  & Co.,  whom 
he  will  represent  on  the  Boston  market. 

The  Maury-Cole  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  in- 
stalled another  No.  1 Burns  granulator  with  chaff 
remover. 

W.  G.  Allen,  of  Salem,  Ore.,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Northwest  Canners’  Associa- 
tion ; W.  S.  Pride,  of  Bellingham,  Wash.,  vice- 
president,  and  C.  D.  Minton,  of  Portland,  Ore., 
secretary-treasurer. 

Andrew  Pabst  has  turned  his  brokerage  busi- 
ness at  New  Orleans  over  to  the  Monahan 
Brokerage  Co.,  which  specializes  in  coffees,  with 
Thomas  P.  Monahan  at  the  head. 

Emanuel  Betancur  has  become  associated  with 
William  L.  Korbin,  who  recently  started  in  the 
coffee-brokerage  business  in  New  York,  and  will 
look  after  the  latter’s  Colombian  accounts.  He 
has  a wide  acquaintanceship  among  coffee  inter- 
ests, both  here  and  in  South  America.  He  is  a 
native  of  Colombia  and  has  been  in  the  coffee 
business  in  the  United  States  for  the  past  five 
years. 

The  steamship  Chebaulip  left  Santos,  Brazil, 
on  February  10  with  88,000  bags  of  Santos  coffee. 
Almost  half  the  cargo,  or  40,000  bags,  was  shipped 
by  J.  C.  Mello  & Co.  and  sold  through  Woods, 
Ehrhard  & Co.,  coffee  brokers,  New  York. 

C.  J.  O’Donnell,  formerly  with  J.  Aron  & Co., 
New  York,  left  that  firm  on  January  31  to  enter 


business  on  his  own  account  about  May  1,  as  a 
jobber  in  green  and  roasted  coffee. 

F.  G.  Varrelman  & Co.,  a New  York  coffee 
commission  firm,  have  moved  into  new  quarters 
at  1 Jones  Lane.  This  location  is  just  around  the 
corner  from  Front  St.,  in  the  heart  of  the  New 
York  coffee  district. 

T.  Barbour  Brown  of  Chicago,  spent  a week 
in  New  York,  in  early  February,  making  his 
headquarters  at  his  Front  St.  office. 

Simon  Hafner  of  Hafner  Bros.,  Pittsburgh, 
was  in  New  York  the  latter  part  of  February. 

Nelson  H.  Hendrickson  of  the  green  coffee 
department  of  S.  A.  Schonbrunn  Co.,  New  York, 
was  married  in  Brooklyn  on  February  23  to  Miss 
Nell  Brinsley.  The  couple  spent  their  honeymoon 
at  Atlantic  City. 

JANUARY  TEA  EXAMINATIONS 
(Special  Correspondence) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  24,  1921. — The  reporv 
of  the  supervising  tea  examiner  for  January  has 
just  been  issued.  It  shows  a total  of  3,197,941 
pounds  of  tea  passed  and  48,093  rejected,  as  com- 
pared with  8,075,355  pounds  passed  and  34,496 


rejected  in  January,  1920.  Here  are  the  details: 


Passed. 

Rejected. 

Formosa  oolong  

. . . 591,387 

Congou  

India  

. . . 281,005 

Ceylon  

. . .1.079,913 

Blended  Ceylon  and  India... 

5,387 

Java  

. . . 269,711 

37,658 

Sumatra  

Ceylon  green  

. . . 29,000 

Pingsuey  green  

. . . 224,581 

Country  green  

. . . 220,396 

Japan  

'900 

Japan  dust  

2,080 

Scented  Canton  

45,652 

Canton  oolong  

19,310 

9,535 

Tabloid  tea 

42 

Total 

48,093 

By  Districts. 

Passed. 

Rejected. 

Boston  

Chicago  

Honolulu  

. . . 28,862 

'966 

Puget  Sound  

. . . 282,473 

St.  Paul 

. . . 87,097 

San  Francisco 

. . . 374,948 

8.483 

New  York  

. . .1,574,100 

38.710 

Total 

. . .3,197,941 

48,093 

CAPITAL  $100,000 

MACY 

BROS.  & GILLET, 

INC.  ^ 

OLIVER  CARTER  MACY 

TEA  BROKERS 

LOUIS  ALLSTON  GILLET 

President 

98  WALL  STREET 

Treasurer 

T.  RIDGWAY  MACY 

HARRY  E.  HAYES 

Vice-President 

NEW  YORK 

Secretary 

Chicago  Office 

222  No.  Wabash  Ave. 

Wm.  C.  Lenhart,  Agent 

Boston  Office 

155  Milk  Street 

J.  Melville  Lobb,  Agent 

Baltimore  Office 

Vickers  Building 

Thos.  G.  Sanders,  Agent 
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Standard  Paper  Boxes 

for 

FOOD  PRODUCTS,  PROPRIETARY  MEDICINES,  Etc. 

We  specialist  in  High-Grade  Cartons  made  from  Patent  Coated  Board 
If  you  require  Quality  and  Dependable  Service,  send  your  specifications  to 

Standard  Paper  Company 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Board  Mill  Capacity,  100  tons  per  day — Box  Factory-,  50  tons  per  day 


New  Crop  Spanish 

Finest  Qualities  PAPRIKA  Low  Prices 

ARCHIBALD  & LEWIS  CO. 

Importers  and  Grinders 
SPICES,  SEEDS,  HERBS,  TAPIOCA 

18  Desbrosses  St.  New  York  City 


Thos.  P.  Monahan  G.  A.  Schmidt 

MONAHAN  BROKERAGE  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 

DEPENDABLE  BROKERS  IN  COFFEE 

New  Orleans,  La.,  304  Magazine  Street  506  South  7th  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

IF  YOU  WANT  “SERVICE”— Command  us 


SELF-LOCKING  EGG  CARTONS 


A tried  and  true  method  of  proved  value 
for  advertising  Your  Brands  of  Tea  or 
Coffee.  Your  advertising  on  the  carton 
would  go  directly  to  the  home  of  the 
housewife,  as  most  grocers  would  be  glad 
to  use  the  cartons  if  furnished  to  them  on 
a premium  or  part  cost  basis. 

Samples,  quotations  and  full  information 

upon  request. 

SELF-LOCKING  CARTON  COMPANY 

508-510  E.  Illinois  St.  Chicago,  III. 


COFFEE  AND 
BAKING  POWDER 

CANS 

PROMPT  SERVICE 
LOW  PRICES 


NATIONAL  CAN  COMPANY 

BOSTON  14.  MASS. 

Established  in  1901 
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MONTHLY  STATISTICAL  TRADE  RECORD 

Imports  of  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  and  certain  other  commodities  into  the  United  States,  and 
exports  and  re-exports,  during  January,  1921,  and  the  seven  months  of  the  statistical  year 
ended  with  January,  together  with  comparative  figures  for  previous  years. 


IMPORTS 


Coffee 


January , January , , Seven  Months  Ending  January \ 

1920  1921  1919  1920  1921 

Total  pounds 116.032,262  110,955,757  510,308,359  838,819,070  716,953,712 

Central  America 8,738,726  4,822,442  81,440,667  50,956,864  58,494,597 

Mexico  2,098,903  870,642  9,190,712  13,040,034  6,806,513 

West  Indies 5,630,581  764,186  39,566,605  16,755,978  7,953,821 

Brazil  66,774,826  86,613,371  262,849,816  528,421,855  481,781,867 

Colombia  20,568,196  14,085,957  71,789,577  110,962,300  118,228,216 

Venezuela  6,708,834  1,902,136  38,530,258  55,304,563  23,164,748 

Aden  188,023  360,811  432,000  538,719  899,133 

Dutch  East  Indies 3,715,600  892,555  2,199,216  48,291,387  13,853,596 

Other  countries 1,608,573  643,657  4,309,508  14,547,370  5,771,221 


Tea 


Total  pounds 10,253,279  3,246,726  90,312,701  64,496,840  49,910,796 

United  Kingdom 600,923  418,683  11  1,121,843  5,770,185 

Canada 170,650  49,337  1,572,729  1,407,486  1,161,342 

China  906,933  678,988  7,736,883  7,802,073  5,473,865 

British  East  Indies 3,894,841  972,587  6,836,523  16,251,375  9,911,693 

Dutch  East  Indies 621,125  219,383  20,349,811  1,828,448  2,919,050 

Japan  3,731,220  827,727  53,263,248  35,349,781  23,225,185 

Other  countries 327,587  80,021  553,496  735,834  1,449,476 


Cocoa,  or  Cacao,  Crude 


Total  pounds 

Portugal  

United  Kingdom 

British  West  Indies 

Cuba  

41,250,614 

5,270,964 

751,635 

4,124,054 

25,500,886 

60,480 

602,331 

1,096,704 

136,422,169 

476,000 

7,322,313 

47,355 

19,123,644 

3,119,371 

20,294,818 

34,547,084 

7,354,920 

39,092,747 

5,043,917 

240,572,712 

6,358,235 

7,789,617 

19,877,365 

53,882 

25,829,933 

1,430,879 

47,598,396 

20,365,616 

6,499,902 

91,488,573 

13,280,314 

148,158,910 

266,542 

8,786,798 

14,273,678 

Dominican  Republic 

Haiti  

Brazil  

Ecuador  

Venezuela  

British  West  Africa 

Other  countries 

3,094,966 

598,832 

11,496,707 

6,824,427 

1,538,068 

6,863,252 

687,709 

603,292 

52,104 

10,647,228 

7,177,623 

489,579 

3,774,030 

997,515 

19,356,643 

427,465 

43,151,198 

35,251,605 

6,136,616 

10,874,782 

9,633,583 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate,  Prepared  or  Manufactured  (Not  Including  Confectionery) 

Total  pounds 340,256  93,112'  33,666  1,157,272  680,401 

Total  pounds 

Vanilla  Beans 

68,416  43V044 

302,984 

571.106 

655,109 

'Capsicum,  unground  . . 

Ground  

Cassia  and  cassia  vera,  unground . . . 

Cloves,  unground 

Ginger  root,  unground,  not  preserved. 

Mustard,  ground  or  prepared 

Nutmegs,  unground 

Pepper,  black  or  white,  unground.  . . 

All  other  spices 

Total  

Spices 

226,978  266,887 

66,599  168,354 

432,875  74,534 

542,721  175,636 

839,982  355,331 

112,102  6,842 

275,906  228,061 

2,805,571  1,018,303 

829,801  337,516 

6,132,535  2,631,464 

1,831,074 

1,676,374 

8,024,309 

3,170,521 

996,786 

540,988 

2,315,961 

32,165,687 

3,659.373 

54,381,073 

1,086,544 

794,971 

7,801,660 

1,847,554 

4,792,473 

888,285 

2,097,435 

16,726,077 

4,529,107 

40,564,106 

1,770,225 

977,155 

1,804,325 

2,750,442 

2,304,377 

611,301 

2,441,309 

6,118,637 

6.206,624 

24,984,395 

Not  shelled 

Shelled  

Peanuts 

158,844  354,951 

8,324,542  1,230,145 

788,650 

12,306,628 

4,887,162 

25,34S,681 

1,718,390 

8,720,175 

EXPORTS 


Coffee 


4,458,582 

152,691 


2,113,616 

113,904 


( Continued  on  page  382) 


Green  or  raw 

Roasted  or  prepared 


24,148,599 

1,307,414 


16,850,876 

1,824,503 


13,420,165 

682,108 
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Superior  Quality  Superior  Service 

ROUND  FIBRE  CANS 

Also  Tin  Tops  and  Bottoms 

UNION  PAPER  COMPANY 

[Established  1876] 

840  Washington  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of 

Paper  Tube  Products 

Careful  attention  given  special  requirements 


Geo.  F.  Wiemann  Co. 
COFFEE 

NEW  YORK 


CORRUGATED  FIBRE  CONTAINERS 

For  Freight,  Parcel  Post  or  Express  Shipments 

Buffalo  Corrugated  Container  Co. 

27  Imson  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Stencil  let- 
ters cut  up 
to  1%  in. 
high,  for 
mar  king 
brands  on 
bags.  Ink 
will  not 


For  Better  Marking 

Use  the  Diagraph  Stencil  Cutting 
Machine  for  accurate,  legible  stencil 
addresses.  Shipped  anywhere  on 
approval.  Send  for  free  Diagraph 
Shipping  Facts  book. 

DIAGRAPH  STENCIL  MACHINE  CORP 
1619  So.  Kingshighway  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Branches  in  principal  cities. 

mAESHAPH 

YOIJR  SHIPMENTS 


PUREST  AND  BEST  BAKING  POWDERS 

Cream  of  Tartar  and  Pure  Phosphate 

Buyers  Private  Brands  at  Attractive  Prices 

Also  High  Grade  Cocoas  under  Private  Brands 

MANHATTAN  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  264  Spring  St.,  New  York 


Consult  Classified  Buyer’s  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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1921  STATISTICAL  TRADE  RECORD  ( Continued  from  page  380 ) 


Exports  ( Continued ) 


t 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate,  Prepared  or  Manufactured  (Not  Including  Confectionery) 

January,  January , , Seven  Months  Ending  January — 

1920  1921  1919  1920  1921 


Total 

Total 

value 

value 

$3,945,531  $425,023 

Spices 

$48,072  $23,249 

$4,376,365 

$308,491 

$18,280,188 

$351,432 

$1,562,822 

$235,338 

Total 

Yfjlnp  

Flavoring  Extracts  and  Fruit  Juices 

$77,609  $106,920  $459.  292 

$824,174 

$856,367 

Total 

pounds 

Peanuts 

774,324  1,074,007 

3,845,917 

10,530,910 

6,059,071 

RE-EXPORTS 


Total  pounds.  . . 

Belgium  

Denmark  

France  

Germany  

Greece  

Netherlands  . . 

Norway  

Sweden  

Canada  

Mexico  

Cuba  

Other  countries 


Coffee 

4,895,472 


117,300 

73,698 

1,742,124 

221,518 

5,500 

20 

77,556 

572,434 

183,267 

988,411 

526,956 

386,688 


2,439,920 


374,717 

443,669 

139,230 

6,500 


123,896 

287,148 

37,273 

280,812 

534,659 

212,016 


17,618,254 

8,279,266 

3,389,774 

2,633,540 


84,916 

1,020,300 

1,216,507 

16,057 


977,894 


25,091,404 

314,100 

1,516,303 

2,896,360 

2,074,759 

2,315,709 

208,368 

2,561,376 

5,559,694 

1,242,188 

2,167,829 

1,884,240 

2.350,478 


21,924,653 

98,700 

2,770,182 

2,634,911 

2,645,140 

368,750 

765,073 

407,646 

1,129,121 

741,856 

5,675,379 

2,473,557 

2,214,338 


Tea 


Total  pounds 

512,843 

63,20S 

6,109,166 

5,723,376 

468,034 

Bermuda  

1,155 

3,379 

23,175 

16,587 

27,968 

Canada  

135,708 

160 

360,782 

911,799 

57,805 

Panama  

9.745 

2,563 

32,497 

44,416 

20,601 

Mexico  

5,622 

7,810 

66,592 

119,927 

61,862 

Cuba  

2,281 

3,547 

31,181 

36,547 

26,546 

Argentina  

1,876,059 

116,679 

43,642 

Dutch  Guiana 

900 

1,950 

36,421 

4,069 

18,586 

Peru  

11,014 

13,700 

197,814 

69,483 

38,424 

Other  countries 

346,418 

30,099 

3,484,645 

4,403,869 

172,600 

Cocoa,  or  Cacao,  Crude 

Total  pounds 

1,795,012 

2,194,637 

9,825,920 

19,445,956 

11,235,845 

Denmark  

1,791,205 

3,585,548 

262,500 

France  

356,592 

112,409 

406,897 

1,051,360 

Germany  

1,256,919 

299,440 

4,447,099 

England  

125,894 

125  894 

Canada  

1,001,710 

459,022 

2,161,170 

7,564,543 

2,665,966 

Mexico  

233,592 

177,893 

2,065,183 

1,806,059 

1,274,559 

Australia  

61,000 

12,250 

1,134,921 

658,691 

93,106 

Other  countries 

142,118 

50,250 

2,673,441 

5,124,778 

1,315,361 

Sp 

ices 

Capsicum,  unground 

1,174 

1,133 

13,160 

18,184 

12,385 

Capsicum,  ground 

6 

3,998 

4,160 

511 

Cassia  and  cassia  vera 

688,059 

6,739 

277,113 

2,038,371 

142,444 

Cloves,  unground 

32,035 

18,677 

185,344 

193,247 

96,927 

Ginger  root,  unground,  not  preserved. 

26,636 

1.439 

455,394 

84,054 

19.728 

Mustard,  ground  or  prepared 

151 

3,047 

362 

2,175 

Nutmegs,  unground 

116,701 

8,850 

64,427 

361,039 

81.920 

Pepper,  black  or  white,  unground... 

641,560 

60,611 

2,363,773 

4,258,264 

1,038.927 

Other  spices 

578,458 

177,081 

2,311,219 

3,551,521 

1,043,975 

Vanilla  Beans 

Total  pounds 

5,429 

3,702 

18,251 

48,459 

28,811 

Peanuts 

Not  shelled 

96 

110,586 

11.296 

696 

329,902 

Shelled  

41,018 

64,204 

224,171 

187,407 

====* 
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Increase  Your  Spice  and  Extract  Business 

Right  prices Right  Quality 

Will  do  it We  have  both 

Quantity  buying  and  manufacturing  enables  us  to  show 
you  savings  on  your  purchases  if  you  are  interested  in 

quality  goods. 

PACKED  UNDER  YOUR  OWN  BRAND  IF  WANTED 


The  Widlar  Company  Cleveland,  Ohio 


JavaTeas  of  Direct 
Import 


Java  Plantation 
Rubber 


ROWLEY  DAVIES  & CO.,  Limited 

Exporters  and  Importers 

BATAVIA 

JAVA 


HEAD  OFFICE  : FENCHURCH  HOUSE,  5 FENCHURCH  ST. 

LONDON,  E.  C. 

Will  Gladly  Reply  to  Enquiries  and  Supply  All  Information 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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PRICES  CURRENT 

Wholesale  and  Retail 
As  of  March  2,  1921 
Prices  to  Wholesalers 

GREEN  COFFEE 
(250  Bags  or  Over) 

Brazil  Grades.  Line  or  Grade  Price.  Cup  Selected  Price. 


Santos  7 

7 54 

8 

“ 6 

8)4 

8)4 

“ 5 

9 

9 

" 4 

9% 

9% 

“ 3 

ioy2 

10  54 

“ 2 

n 

11 

Rio  7 

6)4 

6 

7 54 

**  5 

7)4 

“ 4 

8)4 

(No  Rio  Cup 

“ 3 . . . 

" 9 

9J4 

Selections) 

Greek  Coffee,  Mild  Grades — Line  or  Grade  Prices — 


(250  Bags 

Maracaibo — 

Truxillos 9)4 

Bocono 10)4@H)4 

Tovar 1054@1154 

Merida 12  @12)4 

do  washed. ...  14  @1554 
Cucuta — 

Ordinary 1054  @ 

Fair  to  good.  .11)4 @12 
Primetochoice  12)4  @13)4 
Laguayra — 

Caracas.  ....  9 )4@  954 
do  washed . . 13  @16 

Porto  Cabello . 9 @9)4 
do  washed.  . 12)4  @1554 
Colombian — • -m* 

Ocana .10  @11)4 

tBucaramangall  @1454 

iTolima 15)4  @16)4 

JBogotas 7 @17 

JMedelin 8 @18)4 

{Manizales ...  17  @1754 
Mexican — 

Cordoba 10  @10)4 

do  washed.  .1354@1554 

Coatapec 11  @12 

do  washed.  .14)4 @10)4 

*Oaxaca 11  @12 

♦do  washed  .14  @16 

Costa  Rica — 

Common 7 @8 

Fair  to  good.  .14)4 @15)4 
Primetochoice. 16  @16)4 


or  Over) 

San  Salvador.  . . .10  @10)4 

do  washed 12)4@15)4 

Nicaragua 9)4  @10 

do  washed 12  @15 

Guatemala  Coban — 

Common 7 @8 

Fair  to  good ...  14  @15 
Prime  to  choice. 15)4@16 
do  unwashed . . . 9)4  @10 
Porto  Rico — 

Unwashed 10)4  @11)4 

Washed 12)4  @16)4 

Hayti — 

Unwashed @ 

Washed 12  @15 

Jamaica — - 

; Ordinary ......  S%@ 

G’d  ordinary.  / 9 @ 

Washed 11)4  @14 

East  India — 

Padang  Int. . . .24  @27 

Fancies 28  @29 

Abyssinian @ . . 

Macassar 22  @.. 

Java 25  @27 

Mocha — small.. 20  @21 

Liberian — 

♦Straits 7 @9 

♦Surinam. . ....  6 @10 

Pamanoekin.  . .11  @13 


♦Nominal  because  of  small  arrivals. 
tCommon  to  fancy. 


TEAS 

China  and  Japan — Line  Prices 
(75  or  More  Packages  of  One  Number) 


Formosa — 

Imperial — 

Fair 

.14 

@15 

Firsts 

.30 

@35 

Good 

.15 

@16 

Seconds 

.25 

@28 

Superior 

.16 

@17 

Thirds 

.20 

@24 

Fine 

.23 

@ 

Finest 

.30 

@35 

Young  Hysor — 

Choice 

.40 

@45 

Extra 

.45 

@55 

Choicest . . . . 

.60 

@7 

Firsts 

.37 

@40 

Seconds 

.20 

@25 

nintjsuJLi 

Gunpowder — 

Thirds 

.14 

@19 

Pinheads  . . . , 

. .45 

@50 

Hyson — 

Firsts 

.28 

@30 

Seconds 

.15 

@17 

Seconds 

.18 

@20 

Japan — 

Thirds 

. 9 

@10 

Basket  fired. . . 

.28 

@75 

Imperial — 

Pan  fired 

.18 

@75 

Firsts 

.27 

@28 

Seconds 

.22 

@23 

Congou — 

Thirds 

.17 

@18 

Common 

. 9 

@10 

CO  NTRY 

GREEN 

Good 

.12 

@15 

Gunpowder- 

Superior 

.18 

@23 

Extra 

..50 

@55 

Fine  to  finest. . 

.25 

@28 

Firsts 

...38 

@42 

Choice  to  choic- 

Seconds 

..35 

@37 

est 

.35 

@45 

India  and  Ceylon- 
Pekoe  souchong.  12  @13 

Pekoe 14  @15 

Orange  pekoe ...  20  @25 

Ceylon — 

Pekoe  souch’g.12  @13 

Pekoe 15  @16 

Orange  pekoe . 25  @30 


— Line  Prices 
Darjeeling — 

Pekoe 35  @45 

Orange  pekoe . .45  @70 

Flowery  orange. 75  @S1 

Java — 

Pekoe  sou  chongl2  @13 

Pekoe 15  @16 

Orange  pekoe.  .25  @30 


SPICES — First-Hand  Prices 


Black  Peppers — 

Singapore.  . . .10)4 @10)4 

Acheen  A @ . . 

Acheen  B @ . . 

Acheen  C @ . . 

Lampong 10)4  @10)4 

Heavy — 

Aleppy 10)4  @H 

Tellicherry.  . . 10%  @11 
White  Peppers — 

Singapore.  . . .17  @17)4 

Penang @ . . 

Muntok 1654@17 

Red  Peppers — 

Mombasa ....  24  @25 

Japan,  Chil. . .20  @24 

Paprika 17  @34 

Cloves — 

Zanzibar 17)4  @18 

Amboyna.  . . .23  @ 

♦Penang @ 

Pimento 4)4  @ 5 


Saigon  rolls. . . .22)4@30 
China,  rolls ....  7 @9 

do  sel,  bk.  . . 5% @ 6 

Kwangsi 15  @15)4 

Batavia,  Ext...  . 10)4 @11 
dp  short  stick  8)4  @ 9 

Cinnamon — 

Ceylon 23  @27 

Ginger — 

Japan 8 @ 8)4 

Cochin-ABC.  . . 9 @10)4 

do  D @ 

Lemon 8)4  @ 9 

African 754  @ 8 

Jamaica 18  @22 


Nutmegs — 

75s  to  80s 18 

105s  to  110s ...  16 
Mace 25 


@19 

@17 

@37 


COCOA — First  Hand  Prices 


Accra  F.  F 8)4  ® 8%  Dominica 

St.  Thorne . . . . . . 9M@12  Grenada . . 

Bahia 1%@  8%  Hayti 

Caracas 11  @11)4-  Jamaica 

Costa  Rica ....  . 8 @ 9 Maracaibo  . . . 

Guayaquil — Porto  Cabello. 

Arriba 10  @12  Para 

Machala 9 @10  Sanchez 

Caraques 9 @10  Surinam 

Cuban @ Trinidad  Est . . 


. . . 1114  @12 
. . . 6 @ 6)4 
...8  @9 
.' r,18~  @25 
...15  @18 

. . . 8 @9 

...  7 )4@  7)4 
...  9%  @12 
...11  @H)4 


Prices  to  Retailers 

COFFEE 


(Bag  Lots- 
Kind  of  Coffee. 

—130  Pounds) 
Green 

From  To 

13  15 

Roasted. 
From  To 

1654  1854 

lantos  Peaberry 

p,io, 

15 

9 

19 

10 

18  5* 
1154 

23)4 

1254 

Maracaibo 

Caracas 

14 

18 

17 

22 

17% 

22)4 

21)4 

2754 

Bucaramanga 

Bogotas. »»» 

18 

18 

22 

24 

2254 

2254 

27)4 

2954 

Mexican 

Costa  Rica 

Guatemala 

♦Jamaica. 

18 
18 
18  )4 

24 

24 

24 

2254 

2254 

22)4 

2954 

29)4 

2954 

Padang 

32 

35 

39 

%% 

Mocha 

30 

36 

3654 

4354 

♦Abyssinian 

Java. 

3i 

38 

37)4 

4654 

Porto  Rico 

21 

23 

25)4 

28)4 

♦No  quotations  are  being  made. 


TEAS 


Formosa 

Foochow 


India.  . . 


(Single  Package  Lots) 

From 

18 

To 

1.50 

i9 

1.20 

25 

90 

28 

89 

22 

95 

22 

50 

19 

50 

20 

3f 
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OCTAGON 

SOAP 
CHIPS 


For 

Home 

Washing  Machines 


7 Hi, 


'i!  Hi 


...  ■ . v 

^Another  Colgate  Profit-Maker 


Tell  Your  Customers 


OCTAGON  Soap  Chips  are  economical  and  convenient— don’t  con- 
fuse Octagon  Soap  Chips  with  high  priced  “flake  soaps”— Octagon 
Soap  Chips  are  thrifty,  for  they  are  all  soap — pure,  dry,  crisp  soap 
made  just  for  washing  machines.  Octagon  Soap  Chips  help  the 
washer  to  get  out  the  dirt  quickly  and  safely. 

See  our  representative  or  write  us  direct  for  terms. 

COLGATE  8C  CO.  Dept.  250  1 99  Fulton  Street,  New  York 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 


TEA  AND  COFFEE  PREMIUM  TRADE 

A department  devoted  to  the  interests  of  users  of  Premiums, 
Advertising  Specialties  and  Novelties  in  these  trades. 


UP-TO-DATE  PREMIUMS 


Many  Specialties  Being  Put  Out  by  Lead- 
ing Houses  in  Various  Parts  of 
the  Country 


TT  HE  Schaeffer  & Budenberg  Mfg.  Co.,  Brook- 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  is  specializing  in  thermo-vanes,  a 
new  idea  in  thermometers,  for  distribution  as 
premiums,  which  are  arranged  as  a desk  fitting, 
with  the  registering  part  in  the  form  of  a hemi- 
sphere, on  which  rests  a tiny  flag,  continuously 
pointing  to  the  temperature.  The  adjustment  is 
so  delicate  that  a breath  will  move  the  flag. 

The  Perfect  Window  Washer  & Duster  Co., 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  has  combined  two  simple 
utensils  so  that  the  housewife  may  reach  the 
farthermost  corners  of  the  ceiling  in  her  search 


for  dust  and  also  clean  the  windows  inside  and 
out  without  the  use  of  stepladder  or  chair. 

Milton  S.  Hirsch,  30  East  Randolph  St.,  Chi- 
cago, has  arranged  a set  of  16  spoons,  egg  lifters, 
etc.,  all  made  of  aluminum,  designed  to  appeal 
specially  to  housewives  for  kitchen  use. 

The  Alcemo  Manufacturing  Co.,  108  Bridge 
St.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  is  featuring  an  appliance 
known  as  “ klear-sight,”  which  may  be  quickly1 
attached  to  an  automobile  by  slipping  it  over  the 
windshield,  so  that  a squeegee  may  be  pushed 
across  the  glass  at  any  moment  and  leave  it  per- 
fectly clean. 

J.  F.  Mansfield,  9 Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  has 
the  “ glownite  auto  watch,”  which  is  a combina- 
tion pocket  watch  and  clock  for  the  auto,  with  a 
radium  dial,  making  the  time  visible  constantly. 

The  Worcester  Pressed  Aluminum  Co.,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  is  putting  out  the  “ palco  ” aluminum 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  GUIDANCE  OF  THE  PREMIUM  BUYER 

3.  Klear-Sight  wind-shield  cleaner.  2.  Glownite  auto  watch.  3.  Kariwel  bag.  4.  Palco  aluminum 
hot-water  bottle.  5.  Zellers-Stevens  aluminum  food  chopper.  6.  Thermo-Vane  thermometer.  7.  K.  ^ 
Rivet  iron  stand.  8.  Keystone  beater.  9.  Baird-Daniels  spout  for  a can. 
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To  Manufacturers 
Considering  Premiums 

We  will  be  glad  to  explain  our  methods  upon  request.  No 
trouble  for  us — no  obligation  for  you. 

We 

We  relieve  you  of  all  annoying  details. 

W e study  your  particular  trade  and  recommend  the  plan  best 
suited  thereto. 

We  carry  all  premium  merchandise  in  our  warehouse. 

We  place  at  your  disposal  any  number  of  articles  desired,  with- 
out your  tying  up  one  dollar  in  such  merchandise. 

We  ship  direct  to  your  customers  as  articles  are  called  for. 

We  guarantee  satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  of  the  premiums. 

We  sell  at  jobbers’  rates — adding  only  for  postage  and  cost  of 
handling  single  order. 

You 

You  fix  the  cost.  It  can  never  exceed  the  limit. 

You  pay  only  after  your  sales  have  been  made  and  then  only 
for  article  we  deliver. 

Some  of  the  representative  manufacturers  whom  we  serve: 

Stokes  Coffee  Company  The  Sheffield  Milk  Company 

Lever  Brothers  Company  The  Nestles  Food  Company 

The  J.  B.  Williams  Company  Commonwealth  Coffee  Company 

Our  service  is  confined  to  manufacturers  and  wholesalers 

THE  PREMIUM  SERVICE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Eston,  W.  Porter,  President 
50  and  52  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 

Telephone  1130-1131  Franklin 
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hot-water  bottle  with  covering,  which  is  recom- 
mended on  account  of  its  lightness,  power  to  re- 
tain heat,  tightness,  and  will  not  corrode  or  rust. 

The  Baird-Daniels  Co.,  145  Broadway,  New 
York,  is  handling  a can  spout  that  may  be 
attached  to  any  can  containing  liquid  so  that  the 
contents  may  be  poured  out  without  difficulty. 
It  makes  its  own  hole  in  the  can,  looks  attractive, 
and  may  also  be  used  on  boxes  of  cereals,  soda, 
washing  powders,  etc.  The  top  is  closed  when 
not  in  use. 

The  Associated  Manufacturers  Importing  Ct)., 
871  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  has  ready  for 
shipment  stocks  of  cups  and  saucers,  dinner  sets, 
enamelware,  and  toothbrushes,  which  are  only 
for  the  largest  buyers. 

Burglund,  Okorn  & Co.,  319  Medinah  Building, 
Chicago,  are  making  the  seasonal  offer  of  panama 
hats  as  premiums,  including  both  the  genuine  and 
the  Japanese  varieties,  and  ranging  from  cheap  to 
very  expensive. 

Zellers-Stevens,  Inc.,  126  Liberty  St.,  New 
York,  presents  a cast-aluminum  food  chopper 
among  a long  list  of  premium  novelties.  This  is 
known  as  the  “ hilma,”  and  screws  into  the  top  of 
a table  and  grinds  out  hash,  etc.,  the  same  as  the 
costliest  machines. 

The  Keystone  Sales  Co.,  1809  City  Hall  ' Square 
Building,  Chicago,  is  advertising  “ the  new  Key- 
stone beater,”  which  will  do  a multitude  of  things, 
such  as  mix  mayonnaise,  whip  cream,  beat  eggs, 
stir  batter,  etc. 

The  E.  L.  Rivet  Mfg.  Co.,  64  West  Randolph 
St.,  Chicago,  distributes  a flatiron  stand  that  will 
stay  on  the  ironing  board  and  at  the  same  time 
hold  the  iron  so  that  it  cannot  fall  off.  It  is  good 
for  an  electrical  or  any  other  kind  of  iron. 

The  Grand  Lake  Co.,  280  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York,  appeals  to  school  children,  shoppers,  and 
others  with  its  “ kariwell  ” paper  bag,  which  is 
waterproof  and  has  handles  that  will  not  pull  out. 

Leon  Hirsch,  Inc.,  37  Maiden  Lane,  New  York, 
has  accumulated  a long  list  of  Swiss  watch  move- 
ments in  American  cases,  including  every  variety, 
from  men’s  to  the  tiniest  bracelet  watches  for 
women,  which  he  is  spreading  among  the  stores 
giving  premiums. 

The  Enterprise  Aluminum  Co.,  Massillon,  Ohio, 
is  making  a run  on  its  Bell  aluminum  percolators 
of  two  and  three  quarts’  capacity.  These  have 
many  improvements,  including  an  expanded  bot- 
tom to  give  more  heating  surface,  a handle  that 
will  not  burn  off  when  the  gas  burns  too  high, 
and  a spout  that  will  not  overflow. 


SPECIALTY  ADVERTISING  GROWING 
The  year  just  closed  is  reported  to  have  been 
the  most  prosperous  in  the  history  of  manufac- 


turers of  advertising  specialties,  and  they  report 
that  their  total  business  during  1920  reached 
$35,000,000  to  $50,000,000.  Now  that  general  busi- 
ness has  declined  these  manufacturers  are  offer- 
ing their  services  to  bring  still  greater  results 
from  the  smaller  sums  being  spent  for  advertising. 


NO  PREMIUM  LOTTERIES 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  issued  a 
ruling  that  the  giving  of  premiums  of  unequal 
value,  the  distribution  of  which  is  determined 
by  lot,  is  unfair  competition.  It  was  in  the  case 
of  Everybody’s  Mercantile  Co.,  Sioux  City,  la., 
which  put  a coupon  into  each  pound  package  of 
coffee,  and  the  prizes  were  to  be  settled  by  lot 
under  the  direction  of  local  merchants.  A 
“ cease  and  desist  ” order  was  issued. 


UNFAIR  TRADE  PRACTICES 


William  B.  Colver,  Formerly  of  Federal 
Commission,  Presents  a List  of  Acts 
Deemed  Inequitable 

YV7ILLIAM  B.  COLVER  has  been  presenting 
a long  list  of  practices  that  would  be 
deemed  unfair  if  indulged  in  by  manufacturers 
or  other  business  houses.  He  was  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  but 
specially  disclaims  that  he  is  speaking  for  that 
body.  Mr.  Colver’s  list  includes  these: 

Giving  and  offering  to  give  premiums  of  un- 
equal value,  the  particular  premium  received  to 
be  determined  by  lot  or  chance,  thus  in  effect  set- 
ting up  a lottery. 

Misbranding  of  articles  as  regards  the  ma- 
terials or  ingredients  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, their  quality,  or  their  origin  or  source. 

Bribery  of  buyers  or  other  employees  of  cus- 
tomers with  money,  valuable  presents,  etc.,  to 
secure  new  customers  or  induce  continuation  of 
patronage.  Akin  to  this  practice  is  that  of 
making  very  large  contributions  of  money  to 
conventions  or  associations  of  customers. 

Enticing  away  of  valuable  employees  of  com- 
petitors in  such  numbers  as  to  disorganize,  ham- 
per, or  embarrass  them  in  business. 

Making  of  false  or  disparaging  statements  re- 
specting competitor’s  products,  his  business,  finan- 
cial credit,  etc. 

False  or  misleading  advertising. 

Widespread  threats  to  the  trade  of  suits  of 
patent  infringement  for  selling  or  using  alleged 
infringing  products  of  competitors,  such  threats 
not  being  made  in  good  faith,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  intimidating  the  trade. 

Tampering  with  and  misadj listing  the  machines 
sold  by  competitors  for  the  purpose* of  discredit- 
ing them  with  purchasers. 

Trade  boycotts  or  combinations  of  traders  to 
prevent  wholesale  or  retail  dealers  or  classes  of 
such  dealers  from  procuring  goods  through  the 
usual  channels. 

Passing  off  of  the  products  of  one  manufac- 
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WATCHES 


Desirable 

Premiums 


$1.25 

to  $20.00 

each 


Send  for 
sam  pies 


LEON  HIRSCH,  Inc. 

37  and  39  MAIDEN  LANE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


STIMULATE  A SULLEN  MARKET  WITH  A 
PREMIUM  THAT  HAS  MADE  GOOD 


The  choice  of  the  right  premium  is  a matter  for  the 
exercise  of  the  best  judgment.  The  premium  repre- 
sents the  house  just  as  truly  as  the  product  of  the 
house. 

“ Swissalu  ” Aluminum  utensils  please.  They  are 
beautifully  finished,  bright  as  silver  on  the  outside, 
and  with  a sunburst  finish  on  the  inside. 

AND  THE  PLEASURE  IS  PERMANENT. 
May  we  furnish  particulars? 

The  GEO.  H.  BOWMAN  CO. 

Manufacturers 

224-228  Euclid  Ave.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


No.  4125 


Coffee 

Percolator 

Welded 

Spout 

Ebonized 

Wood 

Handle 

A Good- 
Looking 
Utensil 

Not 

Expensive 

Either 
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turer  for  those  of  another  by  imitation  of  pro- 
duct, dress  of  goods,  or  by  simulation  of  adver- 
tising or  of  corporate  or  trade  names. 

Harassing  competitors  by  fake  requests  for 
estimates  on  bills  of  goods,  for  catalogs,  etc. 

Giving  away  of  goods  in  large  quantities  to 
hamper  and  embarrass  small  competitors. 

Sales  of  goods  at  or  below  cost  to  accomplish 
the  same  result. 

Sales  of  goods  at  or  below  cost,  as  “ leaders.” 
coupled  with  statements  misleading  the  public 
into  the  belief  that  they  were  sold  at  a profit  by 
reason  of  the  seller’s  superior  facilities  for 
manufacturing,  purchasing,  etc. 

Any  and  all  schemes  for  compelling  whole- 
salers and  retailers  to  maintain  resale  prices  on 
products  fixed  by  the  manufacturer. 

Combinations  of  competitors  to  enhance  prices, 
maintain  prices,  bring  about  substantial  uniform- 
ity in  prices,  or  to  divide  territory  or  allot  cus- 
tomers. 


MEXICO  EXHIBITS  IN  NEW  YORK 
A commercial  exhibit  of  the  resources  and  in- 
dustries of  Mexico  was  held  at  220  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York,  during  February,  which  was  part  of 
the  display  made  at  the  State  Fair  at  Dallas,  Tex. 
It  included  a showcase  of  green  coffee  samples 
from  leading  plantations. 


POOR  TEA  TRADE  IN  ANHUI 
Chinese  publications  are  printing  a report  about 
the  tea  trade  of  Anhui  (or  Anhwei),  which  last 
year  amounted  to  only  three-tenths  of  the  usual 
trade  in  the  green  and  red  product.  The  report 
says : 

“ The  internal  struggle  in  Russia  interferes  with 
the  Chinese  tea  trade  so  badly  that  until  now  the 
country,  which  used  to  be  one  of  our  largest 
markets,  is  no  good  in  the  way  of  trade.  Ger- 


many has  had  no  direct  dealings  with  the  Chinese 
for  tea  for  nearly  10  years.  Great  Britain,  our 
best  customer,  is  now  encouraging  the  Ceylon  and 
Indian  tea  business  by  levying  upon  Chinese  tea 
two  pence  more  tax  than  that  of  her  competitors, 
while  the  American  market  is  practically  filled 
with  Java  and  Japanese  tea,  and  there  is  very 
little  Chinese  tea  for  sale.”  The  report  says  that 
Indian,  Ceylon,  Japanese,  and  Java  tea  merchants 
are  subsidized  by  their  respective  governments. 
The  Chinese  dealers  have  nothing  to  fall  back 
upon,  and  thus  it  is  useless  for  them  to  compete 
for  supremacy. 


MAMMOTH  TEA  AND  COFFEE  CUPS 
“ A cup  as  tall  as  a four-story  building  (about 
50  feet)  and  40  feet  in  diameter  would  be  re- 
quired to  hold  the  quantity  of  coffee  served  in 
our  six  New  York  hotels  in  a year,”  says  John 
McE.  Bowman  in  “ Running  Big  Hotels,”  an 
article  by  him  that  is  being  given  wide  circulation 
in  brochure  form,  “ and  the  teacup  would  have 
to  be  48  feet  high  and  30  feet  in  diameter.” 


Above  cut  U,  actual  size 


A QUALITY  PREMIUM 

No.  602  “ ULERY  ” 


Pocket  Knife  Tool  Kit 
Price  $3.00  Complete 


Poeketbook 

Knife 

Reamer 

File 

Saw 

Chisel 

Screw  Driver 

Cork-Puller 

Cap-Lifter 


\ 

I 


9 12  1 

Each  Tool  firmly 
Attached 
or  Detached  to 
Knife  in  a Second 


Easily  carried  in  the  pocket. 
Sold  with  an  unlimited  guar- 
antee. Write  for  terms. 
Send  $2.00  for  sample. 

U.  J.  ULERY  CO. 

258T  Broadway  New  York 


There  is  no  Substitute  for  “ Good  China  ” when  it  comes  to 
Premium  Coffee.  Attractive  Designs — Effective  Service — 
are  offered  by 

THE  SALEM  CHINA  CO.  Salem,  Ohio 


A Good  Chinaware  Premium  will  lead  the  housewife 
to  ask  for  your  brand  of  coffee. 

PURITAN  CHINAWARE 

is  manufactured  in 

THE  WORLD’S  MOST  MODERN  POTTERY 

insuring 

Quality  merchandise Prices  within  your  reach 

Delivery  on  short  notice 

Write  us  for  samples  and  the  newest  plan 

THE  LIMOGES  CHINA  COMPANY  - - Sebring,  Ohio 

W.  7.  C AHR1S.  Prc. 
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ALUMINUM  UTENSILS  FOR 
PREMIUMS 


OUR  3 PIECE  COMBINATION 
COOKER 

Made  in  1,  2 and  3 Qt.  Sizes 

Write  us  about  your  requirements. 
A beautiful  celluloid  5 in.  pocket  rule  is 
yours  for  the  asking. 

STERLING  ALUMINUM  CO. 

Manufacturer  of  Aluminum 
Kitchen  Utensils 

ERIE,  PA. 


OYER  THIRTY  YEARS  AGO 

we  began  originating  special  advertis- 
ing plans  for  the  TEA  & COFFEE 
TRADE  and  we  have  kept  everlasting- 
ly at  it. 

TODAY  we  offer  one  of  the  most 
attractive  low  priced  plans  ever  con- 
ceived. 

A SUCCESSFUL  PLAN  being  used 
by  SUCCESSFUL  DEALERS. 

Chinaware  as  an  advertising  Medium 
will  bring  greater  results  today  than 
ever  before. 

Write  today  for  full  particulars 
PROMPT  DELIVERIES 

THE  SEBRING  POTTERY  CO. 

Est.  1887 

Charles  L.  Sebring,  Pres.  Sebring,  Ohio 


A PREMIUM 

Dear  to  the  Heart  of  the  Housewife 


Combination  Percolator  and  Teapot  is  orna- 
mental panelled  design.  Two  quart,  nine  cup 
capacity.  Perfect  in  operation  and  workman- 
ship. Pure  aluminum,  heavy  gauge,  with  strong 
effective  percolating  device.  Designed  for  trade 
promotion  in  connection  with  high  grade  teas 
and  coffees.  Samples  submitted  for  the  ap- 
proval of  any  rated  concern. 

ALUMINUM  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT  “A”  LaGrange,  Illinois 


Consult  Classified  Buyer’s  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 


THE  PRACTICAL  RETAIL  GROCER  | 

A department  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  problems  which  vex  retailers; 
telling  how  to  arrange,  display  and  sell  goods;  how  to  systematize;  how  to 
advertise;  how  to  obtain  the  maximum  efficiency  in  the  grocery  business. 

aMiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiMiiiimmiimiiiiiiiiimmiimniiiimiiim 


WHY  THE  JOBBER? 


Benefits  for  Retailer  and  Customer  by 
Dealing  Through  Jobber,  Instead  of 
with  Manufacturer 

A G.  RICHARDSON  has  prepared  a list  of 
**“•  reasons  why  the  jobber  is  necessary  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  retailer,  which  are  given  in  the 
National  Wholesale  Grocers'  Bulletin.  These 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

The  jobber  is  able  to  buy  in  carload  lots,  thus 
getting  lower  prices  and  freight  rates;  the  retailer 
is  assured  of  quicker  service,  as  the  jobber  is 
nearer  to  him  and  can  ship  more  speedily  than 
the  manufacturer;  fresher  goods  can  be  pur- 
chased; the  jobber  has  to  discount  his  bills  in 
10  days,  while  he  gives  the  retailer  30;  the  jobber 
naturally  takes  a personal  interest  in  the  retailer's 
prosperity. 

The  consumer  benefits,  says  Mr.  Richardson, 
chiefly  because  the  retailer  is  able  to  sell  cheaper 
than  if  he  bought  direct  from  the  manufacturer, 
and  also  because  the  goods  are  fresher. 


A NEW  “MARKED  DOWN”  METHOD 
The  Quality  Shop  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  instead 
of  following  custom  and  marking  down  its  goods 
50  per  cent,  advertised  a special  sale  at  which 
every  purchaser  received  another  article  of  equal 
value  free. 


COST  OF  RUNNING  A STORE 


Eighteen  Per  Cent  of  Sales  Goes  Into 
Operating  Cost  of  Pacific  Coast 
Retailers 


’’“THE  Pacific  Railways  Advertising  Co.  of  Los 
* Angeles  has  made  a lot  of  figures  on  the  cost 
of  operating  a retail  grocery  store  throughout 
the  country,  which  it  computes  into  an  average 
total  of  17.91  per  cenf  of  the  sales  revenue.  Costs 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  1.5  per  cent  higher;  in 
cities  of  over  400,000  population  they  are  2 per 
cent  higher,  and  in  rural  districts  3 per  cent  lower. 
Stores  catering  to  very  rich  or  very  poor  trade 
were  not  considered  in  the  compilations.  Stores 


selling  on  credit  to  an  exclusive  trade  paid  19.2 
per  cent  of  their  sales  revenue  for  the  privilege, 
and  those  which  neither  delivered  goods  nor  gave 
credit  operated  for  14.5  per  cent.  The  detailed 
percentages  of  the  general  average  as  compared 
with  sales  are  as  follows : 


Rent  . 3.07 

Salaries  8.46 

Advertising  S3 

Heat  and  light  39 

Delivery  2.53 

Supplies  *37 

Insurance  and  taxes 5S 

General  expenses  45 

Depreciation  and  shrinkage 76 

Bad  debts  47 


Total 17.91 


CASH  AND  CARRY  DIDN’T  WORK 

Western  Grocer  Gave  It  Two  Years’  Trial 
and  Lost  More  Than  Half  His 
Total  Trade 

C1  OR  two  years  we  did  a strictly  cash  business. 

We  believe  we  gave  it  a good  and  thorough 
trial,  and  we  found  it  to  be  a failure  for  a neigh- 
borhood store  situated  as  we  are  (says  a western 
grocer). 

At  first  many  of  our  customers  would  come  in 
and  give  us  a big  order  when  they  got  their 
checks^  and  we  naturally  got  a volume  of  trade 
from  the  prices  we  made.  But  after  a few 
months  we  noticed  that  the  customers  who  were 
really  worth  while  were  slowly  drifting  away 
and  giving  their  real  business  to  stores  that  fea- 
tured quality  and  service.  Do  what  we  might, 
the  two  years  saw  our  business  drop  from  $85,000 
to  $35,000.  Then  we  knew  that  we  were  on  the 
wrong  track,  *and  our  change  back  to  the  old 
system  has  proved  it. 

Here  are  a few  of  the  reasons  why  it  did  not 
pay  to  run  a strictly  cash  business  in  our  neigh- 
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“UNIVERSAL" 

ELECTRIC  COMBINATION  MILL 

THE  SILENT  PARTNER 

A Universal  is  a flaming  badge  of 
push  and  service.  It  bids  for  pay- 
ing, staying  trade.  It  stamps  your 
shop  with  a sign  of  modern  meth- 
ods. It  marks  your  desire  and 
ability  to  serve  the  best  goods  in 
the  quickest,  cleanest  manner. 


No.  9341 

Granulating  Capacity  3 Ibe. 
per  minute. 

Chopper  Capacity  500  lbs.  per 
minute. 


The  Trade  Mark  Known 


TRADE  IMCI  MARK 

in  Every  Home 

Order  from  Your  Jobber 

LANDERS,  FRAKY  6-  CLAKK 

NEW  BRITAIN  CONNECTICUT 


\ 

THE  WORLD’S  BREAD-BASKET 

It  costs  more  to  fill  it  now  than  it  did  a few  years  ago — all  the  more 
reason  it  should  be  filled  with  real  food.  Considering  its  real  nutri- 
tive value 

Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit 

is  without  doubt  the  cheapest  food  in  the  world  to-day.  During  the 
war  we  were  not  able  to  supply  the  full  demand  for  Shredded  Wheat 
Biscuit.  With  the  completion  of  our  new  factory  and  a return  to 
normal  conditions  we  are  now  in  shape  to  supply  the  full  demand 
for  this  product.  It  is  the  same  Shredded  Wheat  you  have  always 
sold — clean,  pure,  wholesome,  with  a fair  trade  policy  and  a fair  profit 
to  the  distributors. 

Made  only  by 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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borhood,  and  ours  is  a typical  one,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  a city,  or  on  a similar  basis  as  a small 
town : 

In  order  to  meet  the  cut-rate  prices  of  Ihe 
town  stores  we  had  to  stock  a cheaper  line  of 
goods  than  carried  before.  In  many  cases  busi- 
ness did  not  repeat  as  on  the  quality  orders 
pushed  before. 

Many  of  our  customers  did  not  call  up  and 
give  their  orders,  as  they  did  not  wish  to  wait 
at  home  for  the  delivery  boy. 

It  was  unhandy  to  send  money  with  the  chil- 
dren each  time,  and  children  do  a lot  of  buying 
for  the  busy  housewife  in  the  outside  stores. 

Many  customers  would  rather  pay  at  the  end 
of  the  month. 

Many  were  offended  when  the  goods  were 
brought  back  on  account  of  their  not  being  at 
home  when  the  driver  called. 

We  found  that  the  cash  trade  was  anybody’s 
trade,  here  today  and  there  tomorrow,  going 
to  the  one  who  offered  the  best  inducements,  and 
we  could  not  count  upon  a regular  volume  as 
where  our  customers  traded  on  account. 

Sales  on  the  better  class  of  goods  fell  off  much 
more  than  the  cheaper  lines,  and  did  net  show 
nearly  so  good  a margin. 

If  a customer  has  an  account  and  something 
appeals  to  him,  he  will  perhaps  buy  it ; if  paying 
cash,  he  will  think  of  the  cash  outlay  and  per- 
haps get  along  without  the  article. 


GROCERY  SALES  IN  DETAIL 


Butter  and  Sugar  Constitute  a Fourth  of 
One  Man’s  Sales — Tea  and  Coffee, 

2 Per  Cent  Each 


If  OW  many  grocers  keep  track  of  the  per- 
-*■  *■  centage  of  their  total  sales  that  belongs  to 
each  kind  of  article?  One  Eastern  grocer  did, 
and  was  surprised  when  he  made  his  annual  dis- 
tribution. He  sells  over  $1,000,000  worth  of 
groceries  a year,  and  found  that  more  than  a 
quarter  of  this  came  from  sugar  and  butter.  Tea 
and  breakfast  foods,  which  were  combined  in  the 
figure,  represented  2.1  per  cent  of  the  total,  coffee 
1.9  per  cent,  and  coffee  substitutes  .1  per  cent. 

The  details  in  percentages  follow: 


Sugar  13.fi 

Butter  12.9 

Cured  meats  11.5 

Canned  milk  7.6 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  5 6 

Soap  5.5 

Eggs  5.2 

Butter  substitutes  4.2 

Vegetable  fats  3.5 

Salad  dressing  . 2^9 


Flour  2.6 

Tea  and  breakfast  foods  2.1 

Coffee  1.9 

Canned  salmon  1.8 

Canned  corn,  peas,  and  tomatoes 1.5 

Cheese  j 1.0 

Soups,  baked  beans,  canned  fish,  fruit  juices, 

and  beverages,  each .9 

Malted  milk,  yeast,  toothpicks,  honey,  and  bird- 
seed, each  .8 

Nuts,  raisins  and  currants,  each .7 

Sweet  crackers,  cocoanut  and  chocolate,  each.  . . .6 

Baking  powder  and  oil,  each .5 

Matches  and  olives,  each .4 

Dried  vegetables,  canned  meats  and  sardines, 
dried  fruit,  macaroni,  dried  fish,  and  gelatin, 

each  .3 

Canned  fruit,  spices,  syrup  and  molasses,  jelly 

and  jam,  and  catsup,  each .2 

Mustard,  sauces,  coffee  substitutes,  vinegar, 

and  starch,  each .1 

Olive  oil.  pickles,  soda,  stove  polish,  canned 
vegetables  (except  corn,  peas,  and  tomatoes), 
relishes,  cleaners,  clams,  oysters,  salt,  and 
puddings,  each  less  than .1 


WINDOW  DISPLAYS  THAT  SELL 


Striking  Use  of  Show  Windows  by  Tea, 
Coffee  and  Grocery  Merchants  in  Dif- 
ferent Parts  of  the  Country 


By  W.  B.  Stoddard 

The  grocer  who  wishes  to  make  his  advertising 
count  for  anything  must  forsake  the  old  stereo- 
typed forms  that  formerly  prevailed.  The  pres- 
ent generation  wants  snappy  ads — ads  that  sug- 
gest gustatorial  delight — ads  that  tickle  the  fancy 
— ads,  in  short,  that  have  human  interest.  Fol- 
lowing are  a couple  run  by  prosperous  dealers 
in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Try  them  on  your  own 
trade  and  see  if  they  do  not  wake  them  up. 


Spring  Poetry 

Even  in  the  grocery  business  comes 
thoughts  of  spring,  when  the  first  soft 
breeze  creeps  over  hill  and  valley  bringing 
with  it  a caress  rather  than  a sting.  What 
a temptation  to  drop  into  poetry,  as — 

The  kind  of  things  that  taste  like  more 

Are  the  kind  you  get  at  Corneau's  store. 

Some  poetry  is  imaginative  rather  than 
realistic,  but  we  think  this  bit  of  verse  has 
more  real  punch  to  it  than  some  of  Shake- 
speare’s. 

Groceries  and  Western  Meats  of  all  Kinds. 

Eugene  Corneau 

“ The  Sign  of  the  Satisfied  Customer  ” 


The  second  notice  compelling  advertisement 


Settles  the 
Question 


A Quality  Brand  Backed  by  Persistent  Consumer 
Publicity 

It  Will  Build  Your  Coffee  Trade 

MEYER  BROS.  COFFEE  & SPICE  CO. 

ST.  LOUIS 
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dELL'O 

Strangely  enough  there  has  never  been  a 
successful  substitute  for  the  good  old 
business  principle  of  giving  the  people 
what  they  want  and  ask  for. 

5 Convenience  and  quality  in  Jell-0  have 
created  a habit  with  the  American  buying 
public. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY 

TWO  FACTORIES 

Bridgeburg,  Ont.  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


FRANKLIN  GOLDEN  SYRUP 


Made  from  cane  sugar.  The  deli- 
cious cane  flavor  and  attractive  color 
of  this  syrup  is  known  to  the  house 
wife  through  its  use  on  the  table  and 
in  cooking. 

The  demand  for  Franklin  Golden 
Syrup  must  follow  the  knowledge  of 
its  quality  and  flavor. 


The  Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Company 

PHILADELPHIA 

ilA  Franklin  Cane  Sugar  for  every  use”. 

Granulated.  Dainty  Lumps,  Powdered,  Confectioners.  Brown, 
Golden  Syrup 
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had  equal  attraction  merit  and  drew  consider- 
able attention: 


Purgatory  and  Matrimony 
A priest  was  showing  off  his  class  in  the 
presence  of  the  bishop,  and  asked  a little 
chap,  “What  is  matrimony?”  With  bulg- 
ing eyes  the  boy  responded  : “ Matrimony 
is  a state  of  punishment  to  which  some 
souls  are  condemned  for  awhile  before  they 
are  considered  good  enough  to  go  to 
heaven.”  “Tut!  Tut!”  said  the  priest, 
" That’s  the  definition  of  purgatory ! ” 
“ Let  him  alone,”  said  the  bishop,  “ He  may 
be  right — what  do  you  and  I know  about  it 
anyway ! ” Pretty  good ! 

But  we  don’t  want  our  readers,  especially 
the  unmarried  ones,  to  take  any  stock  in 
it,  for  it’s  a vile  slander.  Of  course  there 
may  be  some  couples  who  are  undergoing 
tortures  in  the  married  state,  but  the  ma- 
jority are  enjoying  it  and  wouldn’t  go 
back  to  single  blessedness  for  a five  dol- 
lar bill.  Yours  truly, 

The  Profit  Sharers. 

Come  in  and  see  us,  ye  married  ones, 
and  ye  about  to  be  married! 

Wifey  will  enjoy  the  fine  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables — and  hubby’s  pocketbook  will 
enjoy  the  relief  from  high  prices.  What 
do  you  think  of  these : 

(Quotes  prices  on  half  a dozen  specials.) 

See  Us  and  Save  Money. 

Scott  Bros. 


Scott  Bros,  run  one  of  these  little  humorous 
sketches  each  week,  and  readers  turn  to  them  as 
regularly  as  they  do  to  the  funny  pages.  And 
always  at  the  end,  the  story  connects  up  with 
something  in  their  line,  which  is  brought  to  the 
notice  of  hundreds  who  would  never  read  an  ad. 

DINNER  SET  FOR  NEW  CUSTOMERS 
A store  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  recently  offered  a 
50-piece  dinner  set  to  anybody  that  should  visit 
his  establishment  on  a certain  day  recently  and 
open  a $25  account. 

SCHOOL  WANTED  IN  KANSAS 
The  University  of  Kansas  is  making  an  effort 
to  persuade  the  Legislature  of  that  state  to  appro- 
priate $1,500  a year  to  maintain  a School  of  Busi- 
ness and  Commerce. 


PROFIT  IN  BELOW-COST  SALES 

Replacement  Cost  Is  What  the  Retailer 
Should  Figure,  According  to  a 
Georgia  Authority 

CECRETARY  MACDONALD  of  the  Georgia 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  has  issued  a 
letter  in  which  he  points  how  the  retailer  can 
sell  goods  at  far  less  than  he  paid  for  them  in 
the  high-price  period,  and  still  find  that  he  has 
actually  made  a profit.  This  part  of  his  letter 
reads : 

“ It  was  a surprise  to  us  to  find  that  the  ques- 
tion of  replacement  value  was  so  little  understood 
from  a sales  standpoint  by  the  retail  trade.  The 
writer  happened  to  be  talking  at  a retail  grocers’ 
meeting  the  other  day  and  found  that  practically 
none  of  the  retailers  understood  that  they  could 
make  a profit  by  selling  their  merchandise  below 
the  price  they  paid. 

“ When  a merchant  sells  his  merchandise  at  a 
fair  margin  of  profit  over  the  today’s  replace- 
ment price,  he  does  not  lose  money  on  the  stock 
he  has  on  hand,  no  matter  what  price  he  paid 
for  it.  His  loss  was  made  when  the  goods  de- 
clined, not  when  he  makes  the  sale,  unless  the 
two  conditions  happen  simultaneously.  In  the 
case  of  most  retail  grocers  the  loss  was  made 
many  months  ago,  but  they  continue  to  fool 
themselves  by  valuing  their  merchandise  at  its 
book  cost  instead  of  its  replacement  cost. 

“ Take  for  an  example  a can  of  tomatoes  on 
the  merchant’s  shelf.  Say  this  can  cost  him  15 
cents.  Say  that  that  same  brand  of  tomatoes  can 
today  be  bought  by  the  merchant  at  9 cents.  Sup- 
pose that  merchant  sells  that  can  which  cost  him 
15  cents  at  11  cents,  has  he  made  or  lost  money? 
Almost  every  merchant  will  tell  you  that  he  has 
lost  4 cents,  when  as  a matter  of  fact  he  has 
made  2 cents ; for  with  9 cents  of  the  money  that 
he  has  taken  in  he  can  buy  another  can  of  the 
same  tomatoes,  making  his  stock  exactly  the 
same  as  before,  and  he  still  has  2 cents  more  than 
he  had  before. 

“ Unless  the  merchant  realizes  now  that  the 
only  way  for  him  to  merchandise  his  stock  is  tO' 
figure  it  at  a reasonable  profit  over  his  replace- 
ment value,  he  will  be  left  in  a short  while  with 
nothing  but  merchandise  and  no  trade.  Make 
him  see  that  he  can  make  a profit  by  selling  this 
merchandise  out  and  replacing  it  with  the  same 
goods,  that  this  method  of  merchandising  will 
make  him  richer,  not  poorer,  and  that,  although 
he  may  think  that  when  he  sells  goods  below  his 
book  cost  he  is  losing  money,  in  reality  today 
he  is  making  money  if  he  makes  a margin  above 
his  replacement  price.” 


EMPIRE  HARDWARE  COMPANY 


Grocers’ 

Butchers’ 


STORE  FURNISHINGS 


Bakers* 

Restaurants’ 


SCALES,  CANISTERS,  SHOW  CASES,  REFRIGERATORS,  Etc. 
ELECTRIC  COFFEE  MILLS 


272-274  West  Broadway 


New  York  City 


Write  for  complete  Catalogue 
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Syrup 


The  unusual  quality  of  Domino  Syrup  is  manifested  in  its  cool, 
clear  amber  color  and  its  rare  flavor  of  sweet  cane.  It  is  distinct- 
ively a syrup  for  all-year  use — on  the  table  and  for  preparing  ap- 
preciated delicacies. 

Women  have  confidence  in  the  good  name  Domino.  This  con- 
fidence is  the  retailer’s  surety  of  profitable  sales.  That  this  con- 
fidence is  ever  increased  by  the  unfailing  quality  of  Domino 
Syrup,  is  your  assurance  of  a satisfied,  repeating  trade. 

American  Sugar  Refining  Company 

“Sweeten  it  with  Domino 99 

Granulated,  Tablet,  Powdered,  Confectioners.  Brown, 

Golden  Syrup. 


Rows  and  rows  of  Yuban  packages  are  continually  going 
on  to  the  shelves  of  thousands  of  grocery  stores. 

At  once  off  they  go  into  the  hands  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  customers. 

These  quickly  moving  packages  tell  the  story  of  the  demand 
for  Yuban. 

You  will  find  that  Yuban  repeats  as  no  other  coffee  does. 

ARBUCKLE  BROTHERS 

Yuban  Coffee  Department 

NEW  YORK  PITTSBURG  CHICAGO 
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^RE  yOUR  (USTOMERS 


Nothing  will  kill  your  customers’  interest  in  you  and  your  store  quicker  than  your  lack  of  interest  in 
their  welfare. 

As  an  inexperienced  business  man  you  know  you  m jst  cater  to  thsir  wants  if  you  would  suoceed. 

And  they  want  War  Department  Canned  Meats! 

HAVE  YOU  GOT  THEM? 

If  you  haven’t  any  of  this  delicious  Canned  Corned  Beef  and  Corned  Beef  Hash 
you  are  a loser  thrice  over. 

First — you  lose  the  profit  that  accrues  from  the  actual  sale  of  these  meats. 

Second — you  lose  the  opportunity  of  having  the  crowds  visit  your  store  and 
with  them  the  potential  sales  in  other  departments. 

Third — you  lose  the  good  will  of  your  customers;  because  you  do  not  (when  you 
can  easily  do  so)  have  what  they  want. 


The  housewives  of  the  nation  are  not  as  a rule 
paying  any  more  than  is  necessary  for  food;  and 
when  they  read  in  their  daily  papers  of  the  big 
chance  to  secure  this  wholesome,  guaranteed 
pure  Corned  Beef  and  Corned  Beef  Hash,  at  less 
than  pre-war  prices,  they  are  going  to  get 
it;  if  not  at  your  store,  then  at  the  other  dealer 

BUY  WAR 


who  has  the  foresight  to  visualize  the  enormous 
possibilities  involved. 

Don’t  stand  and  watch  the  crowds  enter  your 
neighbor’s  store!  Some  of  that  trade  rightfully 
belongs  to  you!  Get  it!  Send  to  the  nearest 
Depot  Quartermaster  for  a supply  of  these  pal- 
atable meats  at  once — cut  the  “Don’t’’  out  of 
your  sign  and  watch  the  crowds  come  to  you. 


Department 


Buy  it  by  the  Carload  — Freight  Prepaid 
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This  is  a great  opportunity  to  dealers 

If  you  haven’t  already  bought  some  of  these  meats,  buy  them  now.  If  you  have  bought  them,  buy  more. 
Tell  your  customers  of  this  unusual  opportunity  for  them  to  save  on  their  living  cost. 

Note  the  New  Wholesale  Prices  Minimum  Order  Accepted  $250 


No.  1 cans 
No.  2 cans 
1-lb.  cans. 
6-lb.  cans . 

1- lb.  cans 

2- lb.  cans . 


These  prices  are  subject  to  the  discounts  named  in  this  advertisement. 


CORNED  BEEF: 


TABLE  OF  DISCOUNTS: 


. 15c.  per  can 
. 27c.  per  can 
18c.  per  can 
$1.00  per  can 


$ 250.00  to  $1,000 

1.001.00  to  2,500 

2.501.00  to  4,000 

4.001.00  and  over 


Net 

■ 5% 

10% 

20% 


CORNED  BEEF  HASH: 


If  value  of  full  carload  (shipped  at  Government  expense)  is  les® 

15c.  per  can  than  $4,001  then  20%  discount  will  be  allowed  on  the  value  o‘ 

30c.  per  can  the  carload. 

CUMULATIVE  PURCHASES  COUNT 


To  stimulate  purchases  of  carload  lots  and  to  promote  sales  in  large  quantities,  further  discounts  as  follows  are  authorized  to 
customers  ordering  or  reordering  in  carload  lots. 

When  purchases  reach  $50,001 24%  net  to  prevail  When  purchases  reach  $500,001 ... . 32%  net  to  prevail 

When  purchases  reach  100,001 28%  net  to  prevail  When  purchases  reach  1 ,000,001  & over  35%  net  to  prevail 

The  foregoing  means  that  the  total  purchase  by  a customer  in  carload  lots  from  time  to  time  will  be  taken  into  consideration  and 
the  proper  discount  applied  on  the  sum  of  all  purchases,  including  the  first  carload  lot. 

Credit  Sales — Depot  Quartermasters  are  authorized  to  sell  surplus  canned  meats  foi  cash,  bankers’  acceptance,  or  on  not  to  exceed 
ninety  (90)  days  straight  credit  in  the  commercial  sense.  Credit  will  be  extended  only  to  those  individuals,  firms  or  charitable 
organizations  which  can  eslablish  a satisfactory  credit  lating  (Dun’s,  Bradstreei’s  or  Banks),  ot  municipalities  having  a bona- 
fide  purchasing  organization.  The  credit  risk  in  eacl  case  is  left  to  the  decision  of  the  Depot  Quartermaster. 

Freight  Prepaid — Shipments  of  not  less  than  caiload  lots  will  be  made  at  Government  expense  to  any  point  in  the  United  States 
outside  a radius  of  20  miles  of  the  point  of  storage  from  which  shipment  is  made.  The  Government  will  not  be  *or  any 

demurrage  or  switching  charges  that  may  acciue  after  goods  are  loaded  for  shipment.  Prices  quoted  are  in  all  cases  Lob.  storage 
point,  with  freight  prepaid,  as  above  specified  on  carload  lots. 


Samples  on  Request 

The  Depot  Quartermaster  in  your  district  will,  on  receipt  of 
price  of  samples  wanted  and  postage  costs,  be  glad  to  send 
same  to  prospective  purchasers  in  their  respective  zones. 


Guaranteed  Condition 

The  Government  guarantees  to  deliver  all  meats  in  perfect 
condition.  The  most  rigid  inspection  will  be  made  of  each 
shipment  before  it  leaves  point  of  storage,  thus  insuring  full 
protection  to  all  purchasers. 


SURPLUS  PROPERTY  BRANCH 

Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General  Munitions  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Canned  Meats 

Buy  it  by  the  Carload — Freight  Prepaid 
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CANTON  TEA  STATISTICS 

Walter  A.  Adams,  vice  consul  at  Canton,  China, 
reports  that  the  tea  crop  of  his  district  was 
about  normal  in  1919,  “ but  a slack  demand  abroad 
caused  a drop  in  prices.  Tea  cultivation  in  this 
district  has  been  in  a state  of  steady  decline  for 
a number  of  years.”  Imports  of  cocoa  amounted 
to  1,467  pounds  in  1918  and  4,133  in  1919.  Coffee 
imports  were  2,800  pounds  in  1913,  2,949  in  1918, 
and  2,864  in  1919.  Exports  of  tea  were  1,844,224 
pounds  in  1913,  2,046,074  in  1918,  and  1,911,334 
in  1919.  The  district  also  exports  50,000  to 
100,000  teapots  a year. 

The  entire  tea  exports  of  the  Canton  Delta,  in- 
cluding Canton,  Kowloon,  Lappa,  Kongmoon,  and 
Samshui,  were  4,290,000  pounds  in  1913,  4,455,600 
in  1918,  and  1,911,333  in  1919. 


Haul  AbuprttBrmrnts 


Classified  want  advertisements  under  regular  head- 
ing, $3  for  twenty-five  words  or  less.  Additional 
words  four  cents  each.  Payable  cash  with  order. 


Hrlp  Hattlrb 

SALESMAN — Old  established  Philadelphia  coffee 
house  has  opening  for  a reliable  man  who  has  had 
experience  selling  the  grocery  trade.  State  past 
connections,  which  will  be  kept  confidential.  Ad- 
dress Box  544,  care  of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade 
Journal. 


Lent— 

Many  of  your  customers 
are  keeping  I^ent.  Mac- 
aroni is  a perfect  substi- 
tute for  meat,  and  HAR- 
VEST is  the  perfect 
MACARONI. 

Place  your  order  today. 


The  BRIGGS  CEREAL 
PRODUCTS  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Mtlp  Uanteh 


SALESMEN — To  sell  tea  and  coffee,  with  experience 
and  established  trade.  Also  to  sell  green  coffee 
and  solicit  roasting  accounts.  Salary  and  com- 
missions. Address  Box  543,  care  of  The  Tea  and 
Coffee  Trade  Journal 


REGISTERED  CHEMIST — By  firm  in  Middle  West, 
capable  of  manufacturing  flavoring  extracts,  tinc- 
tures, and  other  drug  and  spice  mill  products. 
Reasonable  mechanical  ability  required  to  operate 
manufacturing  devices.  Permanent  position  for 
right  party.  Address  Chemist,  care  of  The  Tea 
and  Coffee  Trade  Journal. 


EXTRACT  MAN.  PRACT1CAI^-By  manufactur- 
ing wholesale  grocer  of  Middle  West.  Write,  stating 
qualifications.  Box  545,  care  of  The  Tea  and 
Coffee  Trade  Journal. 


fHtBrFUanrouB 


MACHINERY  WANTED — Lining  machine  for  coffee 
shell  carton,  2%  x 3%  x 6%.  Name  best  price, 
make,  and  condition.  Address  A.  H.  W.,  care  of 
The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal. 


MR.  MERCHANT — Our  new  useful  household 

premiums  stimulate  business,  put  pep  into  dull  days 
and  sales.  Particulars  free.  Write  today.  Valley 
Manufacturing  Co..  Grafton,  W.  Va. 


COFFEE  MILLING  MACHINE  FOR  SALE— No.  6 
Cranson  made  by  Huntley  Manufacturing  Co.  Per- 
fect condition.  Good  as  new.  Only  $300,  F.O.B. 
N.  Y,  James  Van  Dyke  Co.,  50  Barclay  St.,  New 
York. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Duplex  Automatic  Net  Weighers, 
nearly  new,  $75  each  ; one  Little  Wonder  Net 
Weigher,  $100.  Address  Box  525,  care  of  The  Tea 
and  Coffee  Trade  Journal. 


Your  customer  may  not  see  the  superi- 
ority of  Baker’s  Fresh  Grated  Coconut 
when  you  show  the  can — 

But  remember,  when  she  tastes  the  pie, 
cake  or  pudding — Ah,  that’s  different ! 

Fresh  in  cans  Sugar-cured  in  packages 

Bulk  Coconut — Whole  Coconuts — Coconut  Oils 

THE  FRANKLIN  BAKER  CO. 

New  York  Philadelphia 


VOL.  XL  For  the  Tea,  Coffee,  Spice  and  Fine  Grocery  Trades  APRIL 

fsj0  4 Published  on  the  tenth  of  each  month  at  New  York  1921 


WHO'S  WHO  IN  THE  TRADE 


A.  N.  DEROUIN 

r - Director  in  Charge,  Carter,  Macy  & Co.,  New  York 
See  Page  465 
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Reproduction  of  an  Old  Print  Representing  a Meeting  of  Coffee  Brokers  at  Am- 
sterdam on  September  19,  1820 


View  of  the  Sample  Room  at  the  Offices  of  the  Coffee  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion, Amsterdam  « 


IN  AMSTERDAM,  THE  OLDEST  COFFEE  CITY  IN  THE  OCCIDENT 


THE  WORLD'S  OLDEST  COFFEE  MART 

C[  Holland  was  the  original  exploiter  of  the  coffee  bean,  the  enterprising 
Dutch  traders  being  the  first  to  carry  the  seed  to  Java,  and  later  starting 
intensive  coffee  cultivation  in  the  West  Indies  and  on  the  American 
Continent.  Holland  once  drank  19  pounds  a year  percapita,  but  the 
World  War  reduced  this  to  4-2/3  pounds  and  made  the  Dutchmen  con- 
sume 3-1/4  pounds  of  tea.  C[  In  the  reconstruction  period  Brazil  coffee 
is  being  rapidly  replaced  by  renewed  imports  from  Java,  which  have 
gained  more  than  double. 


THE  World  War  played  havoc  with  Holland, 
not  only  as  regards  its  position  as  the  world’s 
greatest  coffee-drinking  nation,  but  also  with  its 
relation  to  Brazil  as  its  leading  source  of  supply. 
The  high  prices  of  coffee  and  difficulty  of  getting 
it  from  across  the  seas  during  the  blockade  period 
forced  the  sturdy  Dutchmen  into  drinking  tea, 
which  they  did  to  the  extent  of  $17,500,000  worth 
in  1919,  increasing  their  annual  percapita  con- 
sumption of  it  to  3^4  pounds. 

This  gave  them  a new  drink  habit  which 
will  make  their  return  to  the  head  of  the  world’s 
coffee-drinking  countries  a somewhat  protracted 
process.  Indeed,  during  its  coffee  heyday,  Hol- 
land drank  from  13  to  19  pounds  of  coffee  a year 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  its  bound- 
aries. This  percapita  fell  to  4 2/3  pounds  in  1917. 

The  total  coffee  trade  (imports  and  exports) 
of  the  Netherlands  now'  averages  about  half  that 
of  its  prewar  days ; though  much  of  this  decline 
is  explainable  by  the  inability  of  Germany, 
Austria,  and  other  central  European  countries  to 
import  their  usual  quantities  through  Holland. 
Germany,  its  chief  market,  had  government  re- 
strictions on  the  importation  of  coffee  last  year, 
and  the  decline  in  the  exchange  value  of  the 
mark  has  still  further  lessened  the  demand,  which 
will  probably  continue  comparatively  low  till 
values  become  more  generally  normalized. 
Holland’s  Coffee  Trade  Since  1847 
The  following  table  shows  the  extent  of  Hol- 
land’s coffee  trade  since  it  first  assumed  im- 
portance in  the  early  half  of  the  19th  century. 
The  figures  are  in  pounds,  and  down  to  1905 
indicate  the  annual  average.  They  have  been 
obtained  from  many  sources,  mostly  official,  and 
are  approximately  correct : 


1847-56 

Imports 

123,200.000 

Exports 

92,400,000 

1 857-66 

160.600,000 

136,400,000 

1867-76 

206.800,000 

156,200,000 

1877-86 

222.200.000 

151,800,000 

1887-96 

178,200,000 

116,600,000 

1897-06 

246,400.000 

156,200,000 

1906 

255.200.000 

160,600,000 

1907 

259,600.000 

176,000,000 

1908 

261,800.000 

180,400,000 

1909 

191,400,000 

1910 

264,000.000 

171,600,000 

1911 

288,200,000 

193,600,000 

1912 

180,400.000 

1913 

319,000,000 

202,400,000 

1914 

224,000,000 

280.200,000 

1915  404,000,000  341,400,000 

1916  179,800,000  135,300,000 

1917  33,860,000  2,700,000 

1918  7,200,000  22,600,000 

1919  150,100,000  109,300,000 

1920  158,000,000  146,100,000 


Brazil  Coffees  in  Holland 

It  was  in  the  early  1880’s  that  Brazilian  coffee, 
especially  the  Santos  variety,  began  to  take  the 
lead  in  the  Netherlands  market.  The  imports  of 
Santos  amounted  to  only  5,000,000  pounds  in 
1881,  but  by  1901  had  grown  to  158,400,000  (out 
of  total  imports  of  only  20,000,000  pounds 
more),  then  on  to  204,000,000  of  the  288,000,000 
pounds  imported  in  1911,  and  to  241,000,000  of 
the  319,000,000  pounds  shipped  thence  in  1913. 

But  since  the  war  the  proportion  of  coffee 
imports  from  Netherlands  India  has  been  steadily 
increasing,  till  last  year  the  total  reached  73,- 
300,000  pounds,  as  compared  with  only  49,000,000 
from  Brazil.  As  in  1913  Brazil  sent  76  per  cent 
of  Holland’s  total  coffee  imports  and  in  1920 
only  31  per  cent,  the  gain  has  been  more  than 
double.  In  1881  Brazil’s  proportion  was  2 per 
cent;  it  was  89  per  cent  in  1901,  and  71  per  cent 
in  1911. 

Early  Dutch  Trading 

Outside  of  Abyssinia  itself,  where  coffee  was 
recorded  in  use  as  early  as  the  15th  century,  and 
even  then  was  supposed  to  have  been  consumed 
“ from  time  immemorial,”  Holland  was  preceded 
in  the  use  of  coffee  only  by  Arabia,  Egypt,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Near  East,  and  this  by  but  a 
few  years.  In  1614  the  Dutch  traders  were  in 
Aden  examining  into  the  possibilities  offering  in 
coffee  for  commercial  enterprise.  In  1616  Peter 
van  dan  Broeck  brought  a sample  home  to 
Amsterdam  from  Mocha.  This  was  21  years 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  beverage  to  Eng- 
land and  28  before  La  Roque  brought  it  to 
France.  In  1640  a Dutch  merchant,  Wurffbain, 
offered  for  sale  in  Amsterdam  the  first  com- 
mercial shipment  of  coffee  from  Mocha.  By 
1663  regular  shipments  were  made  from  Mocha 
to  Holland,  which  was  five  years  after  the  be- 
ginning of  coffee  cultivation  in  Ceylon  by  the 
Dutch,  and  a little  later  it  began  to  come  from 
the  Malabar  Coast  of  India. 

Though  London  was  ahead  in  the  popularity  of 
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the  coffee  house  by  some  years,  the  beverage  was 
publicly  sold  in  Holland  in  1664.  The  first  coffee 
house  was  opened  at  the  Hague,  and  Amsterdam 
and  Haarlem  were  quick  to  follow  the  example. 

Transplanting  Coffee  to  Java 
It  Was  in  1696  that  Nicholas  Witsen,  governor 
of  the  Dutch  East  India  Co.,  started  the  first 
shipment  of  Arabian  coffee  plants  for  Java,  and, 
though  these  were  destroyed  in  a flood,  another 
consignment  was  received  there  in  1699.  These 
were  the  sprigs  from  which  came  the  real  Java 
coffee,  destined  to  be  the  synonym  of  coffee  ex- 
cellence throughout  the  civilized  world  for  cen- 
turies afterward. 

Seven  years  after  the  planting  of  these  seed- 
lings a small  shipment  of  coffee  beans  and  a 
plant  for  the  botanical  gardens  were  sent  from 
Batavia  to  Amsterdam.  It  is  a fact  that  this 
plant  was  the  progenitor  of  most  of  the  coffee 
now  grown  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  American 
Continent,  the  Dutch  starting  the  westward  move- 
ment with  a shipment  of  plants  to  Surinam  in 
1718.  Regular  trade  consignments  of  Java  coffee 
to  Holland  began  in  1711,  when  894  pounds  was 
auctioned  there  for  47  cents  an  Amsterdam 
pound. 

A coffee  exchange  was  opened  at  Amsterdam 
in  1887  and  one  at  Rotterdam  in  1890. 

Cultivation  by  Forced  Labor 
The  Dutch  East  India  Co.  (founded  in  1602 
and  one  of  the  leading  commercial  and  political 
factors  of  the  civilized  world  till  it  went  out  of 
existence  in  1798)  soon  arranged  with  the  princes 
in  the  East  Indian  colonies  for  the  cultivation  of 
coffee  by  the  forced  labor  of  the  natives,  and 
thus  inaugurated  the  system  of  “ impressed  ” 
agriculture  that  continued  under  government 
auspices  almost  down  to  the  present  day. 

This  enforced  cultivation  prospered  all  through 
the  18th  century  and  far  into  the  19th;  but  there 
was  a steady  development  of  free  native  growing 
and  plantations  maintained  by  private  firms, 
which  gradually  encroached  on  the  “ official  ” 
trade,  so  that  the  45  per  cent  controlled  by  the 
government  in  1889  had  dropped  to  38  four  years 
later  and  to  18  per  cent  in  1898.  The  system  was 
officially  ordered  abandoned  in  Java  in  1905,  in 
Sumatra  in  1908,  and  the  last  direct  government 
interest  in  the  production  of  coffee  was  closed 
out  in  1819. 

Coffee  Consumption  in  Holland 
All  through  this  trade  development  there  was 
a proportionably  greater  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  coffee  by  the  Hollanders  themselves. 
In  1847  the  imports  exceeded  the  exports  by  only 
33  per  cent,  but  this  grew  to  46  per  cent  by  the 
decade  of  1877-86,  then  expanded  to  53  per  cent 
for  the  next  10  years,  and  remained  at  approxi- 


mately that  superior  position  till  the  war  came 
along  and  upset  the  value  of  all  comparisons. 

Dividing  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports 
by  the  population  of  Holland  at  the  time,  the 
annual  percapita  consumption  up  to  the  war  was 
as  follows  (figures  in  pounds)  : 


1847-56 

9.6 

1907 

14.9 

1857-66 

7.1 

1908 

1867-76 

13.3 

1909 

16.7 

1877-86 

16.7 

1910 

15.7 

1887-96 

12.8 

1911 

15.8 

1897-06 

16.7 

1912 

12.3 

1906 

17.2 

1913 

INCREASED  DUTY  IN  PARAGUAY 
Paraguay  has  jumped  the  import  duty  on  tea 
to  24  cents  a kilo  (over  a cent  a pound)  and 
to  17-1/3  cents  a kilo  on  coffee. 


NEW  COFFEE  TYPES  IN  INDIA 
(Staff  Correspondence) 

Calcutta,  India,  February  19,  1921. — There  is 
223,000  acres  of  coffee  under  cultivation  in  South 
India,  about  74  per  cent  of  which  is  in  Mysore 
and  Coorg,  where  the  plantations  are  mainly  in 
the  hands  of  Indians.  During  1919-20  crops  have 
been  good  and  prices  phenomenally  high.  The 
work  in  Coorg  with  coffee  hybrids  has  proceeded 
satisfactorily.  The  new  hybrid  referred  to  in 
last  year’s  report  gave  its  virgin  crop,  which 
averaged  900  pounds  an  acre.  Another  hybrid 
of  good  promise  is  also  receiving  attention. 

Seed  of  both  these  types  is  now  on  the  market 
and  is  in  great  demand.  It  is  expected  that  in 
a few  years  the  new  types  will  produce  a marked 
improvement  on  the  yield  of  estates.  Manuring 
problems  are  receiving  attention. — Charles 

J u dge.  

TOKIO  TEA  PRICES 
The  average  wholesale  price  of  tea  at  Tokio, 
Japan,  in  January,  1921,  bore  the  index  number 
259,  on  the  basis  of  100  in  October,  1900,  com- 
pared with  255  in  January,  1920. 

ITALIAN  COFFEE  MONOPOLY  TO  END 
Rome,  Italy,  March  19,  1921  (by  United 

Press). — Italy’s  government  monopoly  of  coffee, 
one  of  the  extreme  measures  adopted  during 
the  w*ar  for  increasing  state  revenues,  will  in 
all  probability  soon  be  abolished.  In  order  that 
the  state  revenues  may  n6t  be  diminished  by  the 
change  the  project  provides  for  a regular  import 
tax  on  coffee,  but  the  state  will  be  relieved  of  the 
present  difficult  and  artificial  task  of  trying  to 
control  the  coffee  trade  and  market. 

Since  the  monopoly  in  coffee  was  formed,  which 
is  similar  to  the  state  monopolies  existing  in 
Italy  for  years  on  tobacco,  salt  and  quinine,  the 
price  of  coffee  had  increased  between  four  and 
five  times. 
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TEA  AND  COFFEE  PRICES 


Review  of  Wholesale  Market  Back  to  Pre- 
war Period  Shows  Fluctuations  and 
Their  Causes 


THE  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  has  just  issued  an  elab- 
orate book  showing  the  wholesale  prices  on 
various  commodities  in  this  country  for  the  last 
several  years.  Its  analyses  follow: 

The  Tea  Trade 

Prior  to  the  spring  and  summer  of  1917  the 
price  of  tea  in  this  country  appears  to  have  been 
little  affected  by  war  conditions.  Formosa  fine 
tea  at  New  York,  taken  as  a representative  of  all 
varieties,  averaged  from  18  to  25  cents  a pound 
throughout  the  period  from  1913  to  April,  1917, 
being  somewhat  cheaper  at  the  end  than  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period.  In  May,  1917,  the  price 
advanced  to  26^  cents,  and  in  the  following 
month  to  28J4  cents.  From  July  to  October, 
1917,  the  price  averaged  36 cents  a pound; 
afterward  it  declined  to  35J4  cents,  and  remained 
at  that  figure  during  most  of  1918.  In  1919  prices 
fell  to  34  cents  in  April,  but  gradually  increased 
thereafter  to  36^4  cents  in  December. 

Imports  of  tea  into  the  JJnited  States  increased 
from  91,131,000  pounds  in  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1914,  to  151,315,000  pounds  in  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1918,  and  fell  to  108,172,000  pounds  in 
1919.  The  large  imports  in  the  years  1916-18  rep- 
resented purchases  for  both  the  American  and 
the  European  markets  made  in  part  in  expecta- 
tion that  the  close  of  the  war  would  enable  ac- 
cumulated stores  to  be  shipped  freely  to  Europe, 
where  supplies  were  low.  Much  of  this  tea  came 
as  return  cargo  from  Japan  and  other  parts  of 
Asia.  The  growing  scarcity  of  ocean  tonnage 
and  the  uncertainty  attendant  on  this  country’s 
entrance  into  the  war  are  probable  causes  of  the 
large  price  increases  in  1917. 

The  Coffee  Situation 
Coffee  is  one  of  the  few  commodities  whose 
price  was  lower  in  the  war  period  than  in  pre- 
war years.  This  is  particularly  true  of  coffee 
from  Central  and  South  America,  the  price  of 
which  decreased  materially  after  1913.  Coffees 
of  Asiatic  origin,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  in 
price  during  the  war. 

The  production  of  coffee  was  about  normal 
during  the  war,  but  transportation  difficulties  in- 
terfered with  its  distribution  to  the  world’s 
markets.  European  consumption  was  reduced  by 
more  than  half,  leaving  a large  surplus  to  be  ab- 
sorbed by  other  markets,  of  which  the  United 
States  is  the  most  important.  The  result  was  an 
abnormal  supply  in  this  country,  with  consequent 
low  prices.  * 

Rio  No.  7 coffee  in  the  New  York  market, 
selected  as  a representative  type,  averaged  about 
3 cents  a pound  less  in  1914  than  in  1913.  The 
price  in  December,  1914,  was  6.31  cents  a pound, 
the  lowest  of  the  war  period.  Prices  ruled  low 
in  1915,  the  average  being  below  that  of  the  year 
before.  In  1916  strong  advances  took  place,  the 
price  approximating  10  cents  a pound  in  the  sum- 
mer. In  May  and  June,  1917,  the  price  went 


above  10  cents,  but  declined  later  in  the  year. 
During  the  first  half  of  1918  prices  averaged 
from  8}4  to  9 cents. 

With  the  prospect  of  an  early  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, the  price  increased  rapidly.  September 
prices  averaged  above  9 J4  cents,  and  were  fol- 
lowed b}r  increases  to  10.4  cents  in  October  and 
10.7  in  November.  In  December  the  price  ad- 
vanced to  \7x/a  cents  in  the  New  York  market. 
The  prospect  of  a greatly  increased  demand  for 
coffee  through  the  opening  of  European  markets, 
together  with  a report  that  future  Brazilian  sup- 
plies would  be  diminished  through  injury  to  the 
trees  by  frost  in  June,  caused  the  large  price  in- 
creases late  in  the  year. 

To  prevent  the  boosting  of  coffee  prices  by 
speculators,  all  dealers  in  green  coffee  were 
placed  under  license  by  presidential  proclamation 
in  January,  1918.  In  February  a coffee  section 
was  formed  in  the  Food  Administration  and 
regulations  designed  to  limit  profits  were  promul- 
gated. Rules  were  laid  down  for  determining 
costs,  and  with  these  as  a basis  importers  were 
limited  to  a profit  of  5 per  cent  and  jobbers  to 
a profit  of  7J4  per  cent.  Not  more  than  90  days’ 
supply  could  be  held  by  a licensee,  nor  could  he 
sell  or  deliver  more  than  90  days’  supply.  A 
maximum  price  for  trading  on  the  exchange  was 
also  established. 

When  the  Embargo  Was  Lifted 
These  various  measures  doubtless  served  to 
stabilize  coffee  prices  to  a far  greater  extent  than 
would  have  been  possible  without  them.  All  re- 
strictions were  removed  in  December.  In  1919 
the  price  of  No.  7 Rio  coffee  in  New  York  ad- 
vanced from  15.47  cents  in  January  to  a maxi- 
mum of  over  23  cents  in  July.  From  that  point 
the  price  declined  to  15.18  cents  in  December. 
[It  remained  at  practically  this  point  till  last 
August,  when  it  began  to  decline  and  steadily 
went  down  to  about  7}4  at  the  end  of  the  year.] 
The  steep  increases  in  the  summer  of  1919  are 
^aid  to  have  been  caused  by  the  estimates  of 
uhe  new  Santos  crop  and  the  prospect  of  a big 
European  demand  following  the  signing  of  the 
Peace  Treaty.  According  to  the  reports  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  imports  of  coffee 
from  Brazil,  the  source  of  75  per  cent  of  the 
supply  for  the  United  States  in  1914,  dropped  to 
54  per  cent  in  1919. 


HARD  ON  SALVADOR  PLANTERS 
(Staff  Correspondence) 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  Jan.  26,  1921. — A cor- 
respondent in  Santa  Anna,  Salvador,  Central 
America,  states  that  at  actual  quotations  of  Sal- 
vador coffee  in  New  York  planters  get  less  than 
cost  of  production,  harvesting,  and  exportation, 
including  export  duty  of  $3  (American  dollars) 
gold  per  100  kilos,  without  taking  into  account 
the  interest  on  the  money  invested  in  the  proper- 
ties. 

Although  the  position  of  Brazilian  planters, 
fortunately,  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  that  of  their 
Central  American  colleagues,  they  cannot  boast 
much,  as  their  prQfits  are  about  as  low  as  they 
have  ever  been. — Wileman. 


WORLD’S  COFFEE  PRODUCTION  AS  SHOWN  BY  NORTZ  & CO. 
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COFFEE  IN  STATISTICS 


Next  Year’s  Crop  Is  Estimated  at  15,500,000 
Bags — The  World’s  Visible  Supply — 
Coffee  a Good  Buy 


NORTZ  & CO.  have  issued  a statistical  state- 
ment on  the  coffee  situation,  past,  present, 
and  future,  in  which  they  estimate  next  year’s 
crop  at  15,500,000  bags.  They  give  a chart  show- 
ing price  trends  for  the  last  decade,  tables  on  the 
world’s  production,  the  proportion  of  crop  re- 
ceived in  Rio  and  Santos,  Brazilian  exchange 
values,  the  world’s  deliveries,  and  the  visible  sup- 
ply, as  shown  in  detail  on  the  opposite  page. 

Nortz  & Co.  are  a new  partnership  composed 
of  E.  Eugene  Nortz,  G.  B.  Kulenkampff,  and 
Louis  Wessels,  which  will  do  a general  com- 


Coffee  Price  Movements  for  a Decade 


mission  business,  specializing  in  coffee  and  sugar, 
at  96  Front  St.,  New  York.  Their  report  fol- 
lows : 

The  estimate  for  next  year’s  crop  is  as  follows : 
Rio,  2,500,000  bags ; Santos,  7,250,000 ; Bahia  and 
Victoria,  750,000;  other  countries,  5,000,000;  total, 
15,500,000  bags.  Against  this  is  a probable  yield 
of  17,750,000  bags  during  the  present  season. 
Some  recent  cables  published  here  estimate  the 
next  Santos  crop  at  6,750,000  bags  only.  How- 
ever, we  prefer  to  adopt  the  higher  figure  for 
safety’s  sake. 

While  before  the  war  Europe  used  to  take 
10,000,000  bags  and  the  rest  of  the  world  8,000,- 
000  the  proportion  is  now  reversed,  America  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  taking  now  10,000,000  bags 
and  Europe  only  8,000,000. 

This  will  show  how  coffee  has  overcome  the 
consequences  of  the  war.  Our  belief  is  that  con- 
sumption will  continue  to  grow  slowly  from  now 
on  in  spite  of  perturbed  conditions  in  the  Old 
World.  Taking  a strictly  practical  point  of  view, 
things  in  Europe  seem  to  resolve  themselves,  in 
the  last  resort,  entirely  into  a question  of 
stomachs.  If  Central  Europe  is  to  be  occupied, 


the  first  necessity  to  confront  the  Allies  will  be 
to  feed  its  people  in  order  to  have  the  industrial 
labor  element  (about  55  per  cent  of  Germany’s 
population)  keep  quiet,  and  if  the  masses  should 
finally  take  things  into  their  own  hands,  their 
uppermost  thought  would  be  how  to  feed  them- 
selves. In  any  one  of  these  alternatives  cheap 
coffee  would  occupy  a favorable  position. 

As  to  the  United  States,  all  that  need  be  said 
is  that  coffee  is  becoming  more  popular  every  day 
and  that  consumption  is  growing  all  the  time. 

Taking  into  account  a probable  consumption 
of  18,000,000  bags  for  next  season,  we  find  that 
the  visible  supplies  on  January  1 last,  which 
were  8,902,000  bags,  will  have  decreased  on  July 
1 to  7,000,000,  and  the  world’s  visible  supply  on 
July  1,  1922,  will  probably  be  4,500,000  bags. 
Present  prices  do  not  reflect  these  possibilities, 
but  we  may  expect  speculation  to  get  ready  to 
discount  them  at  any  time. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  we  think  that 
coffee  at  this  price  is  an  excellent  purchase,  one 
being  the  fact  that  of  all  commodities  it  is  one 
of  the  few  that  can  be  indefinitely  conserved,  that 
does  not  shrink,  and  improves  with  age. 


ROBUSTA  PULPER  CONTEST 


Dutch  East  Indian  Syndicate  Offers  3,000 
Francs  for  Best  Machine  Entered 
for  Next  Fall 


THE  best  pulper  for  Robusta  coffee  in  Java 
will  receive  a prize  of  3,000  francs  (1,000 
Java  guilders)  in  a competition  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Netherlands  Indian  Agricultural  Syndi- 
cate at  Sourabaya,  Java,  this  fall.  The  official 
conditions  of  the  contest  are  as  follows : 

The  coffee  has  to  be  pulped  as  clean  as  possible, 
with  a minimum  quantity  of  skin  and  of  partly 
pulped  berries.  The  pulped  coffee  may  contain 
only  a minimum  quantity  of  broken  and  damaged 
beans,  but  only  a minimum  quantity  is  allowed 
to  pass  with  the  pulp. 

The  pulper  must  not  only  be  able  to  work  full 
ripe,  deep  red  coffee,  but  must  also  pulp  less  ripe 
coffee  of  light  red  color. 

The  jury  will  take  into  consideration  the 
'capacity  per  hour,  the  power  required,  good  con- 
struction and  finish,  simplicity  in  operation,  and 
price. 

Competitors  must  forward  their  pulper  car- 
riage paid  to  premises  in  Malang  before  July, 
1921,  and  place  same  at  the  disposal  of  the  jury 
until  end  of  August.  They  must  at  their  own 
expense  assist  in  erecting  and  working  the  pulper. 

The  necessary  power  will  be  furnished  by  the 
syndicate. 

The  quantity  of  red  berry  needed  for  testing, 
at  least  60  cwt.,  will  be  furnished  by  the  syndi- 
cate. 

Each  exhibitor  is  allowed  at  the  trial  to  work 
his  own  machine  in  the  presence  of  jury  only  and 
excluding  all  other  exhibitors  or  spectators. 

The  exhibitor  has  option  to  repeat  the  trial  on 
any  estate  there,  in  which  case  all  expense  for 
transport  from  Malang  to  the  estate  will  be  paid 
by  the  syndicate. 
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COFFEE  CROP  OF  MYSORE 


Absence  of  European  Demand  Makes  the 
Situation  Worse  Than  It  Was 
in  Wartime 


By  L.  G.  Dawson 
Madras,  India 

nr  HE  following  correspondence  from  the  town 
of  Kadur,  Mysore  State,  in  the  center  of  the 
coffee-growing  district  of  southern  India,  shows 
the  condition  of  the  present  year’s  crop,  prices 
paid,  etc.: 

Kadur,  Jan.  28,  1921. — The  weather  during 
December  was  seasonable.  Though  some  places 
were  short  of  labor,  crop  gathering  went  merrily 
forward,  and  as  they  are  generally  moderate  it 
was  hoped  to  get  them  safely  in,  provided  rain 
would  keep  off. 

But  this  hope  was  figuratively  dashed  to  the 
ground,  and  a lot  of  coffee  literally  so  by  the 
abnormal  rain  about  the  middle  of  this  month. 
The  first  rain  caused  the  ripe  berries  to  split,  and 
subsequent  rain  to  tumble  off  the  trees.  Except 
where  the  rainfall  was  heavy,  however,  the  dam- 
age was  not  very  great.  Curing  operations  have 
been  hampered,  and  coffee  in  transit  to  the  coast 
curing  works  has  arrived  there  in  a wet  condi- 
tion. The  rain  has  brought  out  a partial  blos- 
som ; but  this,  it  is  generally  felt,  will  not  greatly 
mar  the  prospects  of  the  next  crop,  if  the  blos- 
som showers  come  at  the  right  time. 

A good  deal  of  leaf  disease  is  in  evidence,  and 
this  will  operate  detrimentally  in  causing  failures 
in  the  blossom. 

Difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  obtaining 
carts  for  conveying  coffee  to  coast  curing  works 
and  rates  have  increased  from  \2l/2  to  30  per  cent. 

No  Demand  Reduces  Prices 

While  rates  generally  are  rising,  the  chief  fea- 
ture of  the  coffee  market  is  an  absence  of  de- 
mand from  Europe  and  a decline  in  values,  ac- 
cording to  a West  Coast  circular.  With  only  two 
Arab  dealers  in  the  field,  they  are  in  a position 
practically  to  dictate  their  own  terms.  They 
confine  their  bids  to  A,  B and  C sizes  and  not  for 
complete  lots  unless  they  can  count  on  there  being 
a large  percentage  of  peaberry  and  a small  per- 
centage of  triage  in  the  latter.  The  A,  B and  C 
lots  are  shipped  to  Arab  merchants,  but  the  com- 
plete lots  are  bought  on  their  own  responsibility 
for  subsequent  sale  in  the  country.  The  highest 
prices  realized  for  plantation  coffee  are  Rs.  47 
and  Rs.  49-4  per  cwt.  cured  ex-bags. 

The  position  of  old-crop  cherry  and  clean  na- 
tive, of  which  there  is  still  a considerable  quantity 
in  hand,  appears  the  worst.  There  is  no  inquiry 
for  it,  but  recently  a firm  in  the  south  of  India 
purchased  a lot  of  20  tons  at  Rs.  175  to  Rs.  180 
a candy  (k£  ton).  New  arrivals  of  native  are 
in  better  demand,  lots  having  sold  from  Rs.  190 
to  Rs.  200  a candy.  The  former  price,  however, 
represents  a drop  of  Rs.  10  a candy  in  the  short 
period  of  a week.  The  circular  avers  that  unless 
a demand  from  the  continent  arises,  the  position 
today  is  worse  than  it  was  during  the  war,  for 
then  there  was  at  least  regular  Gulf  demand. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  passed  by 


the  North  and  South  Mysore  Planters’  Associa- 
tion, many  estates  have  adopted  the  new  rates  of 
pay  for  coolies.;  viz.,  6 annas  a man  and  4 annas 
a woman  a day,  ♦from  the  1st  of  this  month.  It 
is  considered  by  some  that  it  would  have  been  a 
better  plan  to  offer  6 annas  bonus  a man  and  4 
annas  a woman  a week,  provided  they  worked  six 
days,  and  withholding  it  if  they  failed  to  do  so 
unless  sickness  could  be  proved. 

The  nominal  value  of  the  rupee  is  32.44  cents. 
The  anna  is  valued  at  2 cents. 


GOLD  COAST  TARIFF 
A tariff  amendment  went  into  effect  in  the 
Gold  Coast  of  Africa  on  Jan.  22,  1921,  amount- 
ing to  4d  a pound  on  raw  coffee,  8d  on  other,  4d 
on  tea,  and  6s  per  100  pounds  on  sugar. 


JAMAICA  COFFEE  IN  CANADA 


Dominion  Is  Island’s  Largest  Coffee  Cus- 
tomer— United  Kingdom  a Close  Sec- 
ond and  United  States  Poor  Third 


By  Charles  L.  Latham 

Kingston,  Jamaica. 

A T present  Canada  holds  first  place  as  a cus- 
tomer  of  Jamaica  coffee,  second  in  sugar, 
and  third  in  cacao.  Sugar  is  most  important  and 
coffee  next  in  exports  to  Canada.  Canada  re- 
ceived 38  per  cent  of  the  coffee  exported  in  1919. 
the  United  Kingdom  37  per  cent,  and  the  United 
States  11  per  cent. 

Tea  imports  amounted  to  60,509  pounds  in  1919, 
against  an  annual  average  of  74,201  in  the  years 
1910-13. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  ex- 
ports of  coffee  and  cacao : 


To  Canada:  1919.  1918.  1917. 

Coffee  $660,758  $187,754  $186,260 

Cacao  85,688  61,712  130,660 

To  United  Kingdom  : 

Coffee  649,667  714,105  96,954 

Cacao  1,057,358  528,725  304,112 

To  United  States  : 

Coffee  190,727  66,446  218,067 

Cacao  209,930  159,922  137,371 

To  all  other  : 

Coffee  232,233  88,069  67,979 

Cacao  42,649  1,382 


A BRAZIL  IDEA  ON  BRAZIL  COFFEE 

Sebastiao  Sampaio,  Brazilian  commercial  at- 
tache to  the  United  States,  recently  made  an  ad- 
dress in  Sao  Paulo  on  the  importance  of  the 
United  States  as  a market  and  the  means  of  in- 
creasing consumption.  His  recommendations  in- 
cluded these: 

The  stimulation  of  European  immigration  to 
relieve  the  labor  shortage  in  coffee  districts. 

The  stabilization  of  coffee  prices  by  a working 
agreement  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans 
on  the  one  hand  and  Sao  Paulo  and  Santos  on 
the  other. 

The  exchange  of  visits  by  prominent  coffee  in- 
terests of  the  two  countries. 
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THE  NEW  VALORIZATION 


Present  Position  All  in  Favor  of  Coffee  and 
Requires  No  Aid,  Says  Corre- 
spondent 


(Staff  Correspondence) 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  March  10,  1921. 
r I 'HE  discussion  of  the  merits  and  elements  of 
government  intervention  for  the  purpose  of 
artificially  enhancing  the  value  of  our  chief  staple, 
coffee,  is  leading  economists  to  overlook  rudimen- 
tary facts. 

The  main  point  in  question  now  is  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  valorization  scheme  that 
coffee  magnates  wish  to  force  on  the  government 
with  part  of  the  dollar  loan  under  negotiation 
or  with  paper  money. 

The  plan  of  valorization  is  to  withdraw  an 
amount  of  coffee  sufficient  to  push  prices  arti- 
ficially. The  present  statistical  position  of  coffee 
is  all  in  its  favor  and  calls  for  no  aid.  The 
slump  that  occurred  last  year  was  not  due  to 
diminished  demand  nor  to  the  disposal  of  the 
3,000,000  bags  of  Sao  Paulo  government  holdings, 
but  to  the  failure  on  the  part  of  that  and  the 
federal  government  to  curb  speculation  during 
the  early  months  of  1920.  The  visible  supply  of 
the  world  was  small  enough  to  maintain  prices, 
but  speculators,  who  had  counted  on  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  1918  frost  or  some  such  preposterous 
improbability,  ran  amuck  and  overreached  them- 
selves, resulting  in  enormous  liquidation  losses 
and  numerous  failures. 

From  then  onward  prices  began  to  fall  at 
Santos.  New  York  saw  its  opportunity  and  ham- 
mered for  dear  life,  with  the  result  that  the 
market  became  so  panicky  and  the  position  so 
uncertain,  that  legitimate  buyers  withdrew  and 
demand  fell  to  hand-to-mouth  requirements  of 
consuming  countries.  Then  came — as  every  child 
could  foresee — a fall  in  exchange,  the  world  pro- 
cess of  deflation,  and  consuming  markets  fighting 
shy  of  even  bottom  prices  in  view  of  the  un- 
certainty of  the  situation. 

Must  Help  Bear  Deflation 

The  price  of  coffee,  though  above  the  lowest, 
is  still  below  its  natural  level ; but  no  valorization 
or  any  other  scheme  is  likely  to  push  it  up  to 
the  1918-19  figures,  as  coffee  will  have  to  follow 
the  world  process  of  deflation  to  a certain  degree. 
World’s  consumption,  however,  is  well  over  pro- 
duction, so  that  as  soon  as  the  exchange  situation 
is  more  clearly  defined  the  price  of  coffee  will 
no  doubt  rise  to  a commensurate  level ; but  never, 
we  repeat,  to  recent  years’  top  figures.  There  is, 
however,  the  remote  possibility  of  a repetition  of 


the  disastrous  1918  frost,  in  which  case,  of  course, 
production  would  decrease  to  about  half  world’s 
consumption,  and  a sharp  rise  in  prices  naturally 
follow.  But  who  would  be  so  unwise  as  to  bank 
on  that? 

Even  should  valorization  have  the  effect  de- 
sired, it  would  be  transitory,  as  European  con- 
suming markets  are  not  in  a position  to  follow 
a high  level  of  prices,  and  consumption  would 
therefore  diminish  and  the  downward  reaction 
would  again  set  in. 

The  1906-07  valorization  scheme  was  a very 
different  proposition;  conditions  were  then  favor- 
able for  such  an  operation.  Prices  were  at  a 
low  point  and  easily  within  the  reach  of  con- 
suming countries.  The  war,  however,  has 
changed  the  whole  situation,  and  Europe  has 
learned  through  bitter  experience  to  keep  within 
the  bounds  of  her  purchasing  power. 

The  merits  of  valorization  were  many  when 
exchange  and  conditions  in  general  were  stable. 
With  fixed  exchange  and  perpetuity  of  small 
crops,  it  might  be  possible  to  intervene  in  this 
manner  to  raise  prices,  but  the  history  of  coffee 
gives  a good  crop  after  a bad,  and  a more  than 
average  heavy  crop  would  upset  the  coffee  cart 
again. 

Opposes  Government  Intervention 

From  the  moral  point  of  view,  government  in- 
tervention is  still  more  reprehensive,  because  the 
participation  of  government  in  speculation  must 
affect  its  credit  and  standing. 

So  long  as  prices  are  the  outcome  of  economic 
conditions,  a rise  may  be  as  painful  to  consumers 
as  a fall  is  to  producers.  A rise  of  prices  is  al- 
ways accompanied  by  some  shrinkage  of  demand, 
however  slight,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  certain 
that  coffee  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

The  possibility  of  failure  of  demand  would, 
unless  counterbalanced  by  further  buying  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  affect  the  equilibrium 
with  supply,  which  could  be  reestablished  only  by 
a fall  of  prices.  Should  prices  rise,  the  govern- 
ment would  be  obliged  to  buy  when  a certain 
free  stock  was  accumulated  in  order  to  maintain 
it,  and  as  soon  as  buying  ceased,  prices  would 
slump.  These  are  the  demerits  of  valorization 
which  should  be  borne  in  mind.  If  the  last 
valorization  scheme  was  successful  as  regards 
profits  for  the  government,  and  even  as  a stabil- 
izer of  prices,  it  was  because  conditions  were 
favorable,  due  chiefly  to  the  frost  of  1918  and 
che  war.  Today  the  consumer  is  in  a better 
position  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  dictate 
prices  should  they  rise  disproportionately. 

Loan  Now  Premature 

A loan  for  valorization  is  premature,  as  ex- 
change would  first  have  to  find  a higher  level 
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than  at  present.  A loan  is  required  to  steady 
exchange,  and  with  judicious  handling,  such  as 
keeping  the  gold  in  the  country,  equilibrium  would 
be  restored.  Only  when  that  is  consummated  will 
exports  move  out  freely  again.  A stable  exchange 
is  the  primary  element  for  economic  prosperity 
of  a country. 

Such  schemes  as  rediscount  banks  and  paper 
money  are  efforts  of  limited  vision.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  rediscount  department  of  the 
Bank  of  Brazil  will  ever  be  of  commercial  utility, 
and  to  all  appearances  it  seems  about  to  die  a 
natural  death.  If  tampering  with  currencies  is 
necessary,  let  it  be  on  a basis  that  will  assure 
stability,  not  fo£  a year  or  two,  but  in  per- 
petuity. There  is  only  one  way  of  doing  that — 
to  convert  the  paper  currency  at  some  rate  or 
other,  lQd,  12d,  14d,  or  16d — the  figure  does  not 
much  matter — and  maintain  thenceforward  our 
money  at  par  by  refusing  to  issue  any  but  notes 
convertible  at  sight  and  keeping  to  it.  It  would 
seem  difficult  for  our  government  to  carry  this 
out,  but  it  is  not  impossible.  It  is  only  when 
Brazil  has  honest  money — money  worth  gold,  or 
for  which  gold,  the  universal  instrument  of  ex- 


change, can  be  demanded  at  will— that  it  will  be 
really  prosperous;  but  when,  alas!  will  that  time 
come?  Thfe  sooner  we  get  it,  however,  the  bet- 
ter; but  through  valorization  we  are  going  diagon- 
ally opposite. 

American  and  even  British  banking  interests 
are  not  much  inclined  to  loan  money  for  specu- 
lative purposes,  and  should  our  economists  per- 
sist in  talking  of  applying  part  of  the  loan  for 
valorization,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  further  delay 
and  even  failure  of  negotiations  may  end  matters. 

Even  were  a loan  obtainable  for  such  a purpose, 
the  interest  would  be  so  high  as  to  counter- 
balance the  rise  in  the  price  of  coffee ! — Wileman. 


CANADIAN  TEA  AND  COFFEE  PRICES 

Prices  of  broken  pekoe  tea  and  Java  coffee  at 
Toronto  for  the  last  four  years  are  given  as 
follows  by  the  Canadian  Grocer,  the  figures  in 
cents  a pound : 


March  1 Tea  Coffee 

1921  50-G4  51-53 

1920  56-64  51-52 

1919  56-58  45 

1918  46-48  33-40 


COFFEE  SELLING  CHART 

By  A.  J.  Dannemiller 

Showing  Prices  to  Be  Obtained  to  Realize  Certain  Percents  on  Sales  of  Roasted  Coffee 


Cost  Roasted 


and  Packed 

10% 

11% 

12% 

13% 

14% 

15% 

16% 

17% 

18% 

19% 

20% 

21% 

22% 

23% 

24% 

25% 

4 

4.44 

4.50 

4.55 

4.61 

4.67 

4.72 

4.77 

4.82 

4.88 

4.94 

5.00 

5.07 

5.13 

5.20 

5.26 

233 

4 X 

5.00 

5.06 

5.12 

5.18 

5.24 

5.30 

5.36 

5.43 

5.49 

5.57 

5.63 

5.70 

5.77 

5.84 

5.91 

£.00 

5 

5.55 

5.62 

5.68 

5.75 

5.82 

5.89 

5.96 

6.03 

6.10 

6.18 

6.25 

6.33 

6.42 

6.50 

6.55 

6.68 

5M 

6.11 

6.18 

6.25 

6.33 

6.41 

6.49 

6.57 

6.65 

6.72 

6.80 

6.88 

6.97 

7.06 

7.15 

7.24 

733 

6 

6.67 

6.74 

6.81 

6.89 

6.97 

7.06 

7.15 

7.24 

7.33 

7.42 

7.50 

7.60 

7.70 

7.80 

7.90 

8.00 

6)4 

7.23 

7.31 

7.38 

7.47 

7.55 

7.84 

7.74 

7.84 

7.94 

8.03 

8.13 

8.24 

8.33 

8.45 

8.56 

8.67 

7 

7.78 

7.87 

7.95 

8.05 

8.15 

8.25 

8.35 

8.45 

8.54 

8.65 

8.75 

8.86 

8.96 

9.09 

9.21 

9.33 

7)4 

8.34 

8.43 

8.52 

8.62 

8.72 

8.83 

8.93 

9.04 

9.15 

9.26 

9.30 

9.50 

9.63 

9.75 

9.87 

10.00 

8 

8.89 

8.99 

9.09 

9.20 

9.31 

9.42 

9.53 

9.65 

9.76 

9.88 

10.00 

10.13 

10.26 

10.39 

10.53 

10.67 

8)4 

9.45 

9.55 

9.66 

9.77 

9.87 

9.99 

10.12 

10.25 

10.37 

10.40 

10.63 

10.76 

10.90 

11.04 

11.19 

11.33 

9 

10.00 

10.12 

10.23 

10.35 

10.47 

10.59 

10.72 

10.85 

10.98 

11.12 

11.25 

11.40 

11.54 

11.70 

11.85 

12.00 

9)4 

10.56 

xO.68 

10.80 

10.92 

11.04 

11.17 

li.31 

11.45 

11.59 

11.73 

11.88 

12.03 

12.18 

12.34 

12.51 

12.67 

10 

11.11 

11.24 

11.37 

11.49 

11.63 

11.77 

11.90 

12.05 

12.20 

12.34 

12.50 

12.66 

12.82 

12.98 

13.16 

13.33 

10)4 

11.66 

11.81 

11.93 

12.07 

12.21 

12.36 

12.49 

12.65 

12.81 

12.95 

13.12 

13.29 

13.46 

13.63 

13.81 

14.00 

n 

12.22 

12.37 

12  50 

12.64 

12.85 

12.95 

13.08 

13.26 

13.43 

13.57 

13.75 

13.93 

14.10 

14.28 

14.47 

14.67 

11)4 

12.77 

12.93 

13.07 

13.21 

13.37 

13.54 

13.68 

13.86 

14.03 

14.19 

14.38 

14.56 

14.74 

14.93 

15.13 

lf.33 

12 

13.33 

13.49 

13.64 

13.79 

13.95 

14.12 

14.28 

14.46 

14.65 

14.81 

15.00 

15.19 

15.38 

15.58 

15.79 

1£.00 

12)4 

13.89 

14.05 

14.21 

14.37 

14.53 

14.71 

34.88 

15.06 

15.24 

15.43 

15.63 

15.83 

16.02 

16.23 

16.45 

10.67 

13 

14.44 

14.62 

14.78 

14.93 

15.11 

15.30 

15.47 

15.66 

15.85 

16.05 

16.25 

16.45 

16.67 

16.87 

17.10 

!7  33 

13)4 

15.00 

15.18 

15.33 

15.51 

15.69 

15.88 

16.07 

16.27 

16.46 

16.67 

16.88 

17.08 

17.31 

17.53 

1/./6 

!8  00 

14 

15.55 

15.73 

15.90 

16.08 

16.28 

16.48 

16.b/ 

16.84 

1/.0/ 

1/.28 

17.50 

17.72 

17.95 

18.17 

18.40 

18.67 

14)4 

16.11 

16.29 

16.48 

16.65 

16.86 

17.05 

17.26 

17.47 

17.68 

17.90 

18.13 

18.35 

18.59 

18.83 

19.07 

19.33 

15 

16.66 

16.85 

17.05 

17.23 

17.44 

17.65 

17.85 

18.07 

18.29 

18.51 

18.75 

18.98 

19.23 

19.48 

19.74 

20.00 

15)4 

17.23 

17.43 

17.61 

17.80 

18.03 

18.22 

18.45 

18.67 

18.90 

19.13 

19.38 

19.61 

19.87 

20.12 

20.39 

20.67 

16 

17.78 

17.98 

18.18 

18.38 

18.60 

18.83 

19.05 

19.28 

19.51 

19.75 

20.00 

20.25 

20.51 

20.77 

21.05 

21.33 

16)4 

18.33 

18.54 

18.75 

18.97 

19.18 

19.41 

19.64 

19.88 

20.12 

20.38 

20.63 

20.88 

21.16 

21.42 

21.70 

22.00 

17 

18.89 

19.10 

19.33 

19.52 

19.76 

20.01 

20.24 

20.48 

20.73 

21.99 

21.25 

21.51 

21.78 

22.07 

22.36 

22.67 

17)4 

19.44 

19.66 

19.89 

20.10 

20.35 

20.59 

20.83 

21.08 

21.34 

21.60 

22.88 

22.15 

22.43 

22.72 

23.03 

23.33 

18 

20.00 

20.22 

20.45 

20.67 

20.93 

21.18 

21.43 

21.69 

21.95 

22.22 

22.50 

22.78 

23.05 

23.37 

23.68 

24.0° 

18)4 

20.55 

20.79 

21.02 

21.24 

21.51 

21.77 

22.02 

22.29 

22.56 

22.84 

23.13 

23.42 

23.70 

24.02 

24.34 

24.67 

19 

21.11 

21.35 

21.59 

21.84 

22.09 

22.36 

22.62 

22.90 

23.17 

23.45 

23.75 

24.05 

24.34 

24.67 

25.00 

2f.33 

19)4 

21.66 

21.91 

22.16 

22.41 

22.68 

22.95 

23.21 

23.50 

23.78 

24.07 

24.38 

24.68 

24.99 

25.32 

25.66 

26.00 

20 

22.22 

22.47 

22.73 

22.99 

23.25 

23.54 

23.81 

24.11 

24.39 

24.68 

25.00 

25.31 

25.64 

25.97 

26.32 

20.67 

20)4 

22.77 

23.03* 

23.30 

23.55 

23.83 

24.14 

24.40 

24.70 

25.00 

25.30 

25.63 

25.94 

26.28 

26.61 

26.97 

27.33 

21 

23.33 

23.60 

23.87 

24.14 

24.42 

24.70 

25.00 

25.30 

25.62 

25.92 

26.25 

26.58 

26.92 

27.26 

27.63 

28.00 

21)4 

23.88 

24.16 

24.43 

24.71 

25.00 

25.29 

25.59 

25.90 

26.22 

26.54 

26.88 

27.22 

27.56 

27.91 

28.28 

28.67 

22 

24.44 

24.72 

25.00 

25.28 

25.58 

25.92 

26.19 

26.51 

26.83 

27.16 

27.50 

27.86 

28.10 

28.56 

28.94 

29.33 

22)4 

24.99 

25.29 

25.57 

25.85 

26.16 

26.47 

26.78 

27.12 

27.44 

27.78 

28.13 

28.48 

28.85 

29.22 

29.61 

30.00 

23 

25.55 

25.85 

26.14 

26.42 

26.74 

27.06 

27.38 

27.71 

28.06 

28.38 

28.75 

29.11 

29.48 

29.86 

30.26 

30.67 

23)4 

26.11 

26.41 

26.70 

27.00 

27.32 

27.66 

27.97 

28.32 

28.66 

29.00 

29.38 

29.76 

30.12 

30.51 

30.92 

31.33 

24 

26.67 

26.97 

27.26 

27.58 

27.90 

28.24 

28.57 

28.92 

29.27 

29.62 

30.00 

30.38 

30.77 

31.17 

31.58 

32.00 

24H 

27.22 

27.54 

27.84 

28.15 

28.49 

28.83 

29.16 

29.52 

29.88 

30.24 

30.63 

31.02 

31.41 

31.81 

32.24 

32.67 

25 

27.78 

28.09 

28.41 

28.73 

29.07 

29.41 

29.76 

30.12 

30.49 

30.86 

31.25 

31.65 

32.05 

32.47 

32.90 

33.33 

Note,  foe  Example:  Coffee  costing  13.50  per  100  pounds  (see  first  column),  to  realize  17%  on  sales,  must  bring  16.28; 
Coffee  costing  13.50  must  bring  21%  on  the  cost  to  realize  17%  on  sale. 
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EXPORTS  AND  TEA  AND  COFFEE 


Extension  of  Foreign  Credits  Will  Help 
Increase  Consumption — Effect  of 
the  Edge  Law 


THE  Foreign  Trade  Financing  Corporation 
prepared  the  following  article  on  foreign 
trade  and  the  purpose  of  the  Edge  Law  especially 
for  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal  : 

America’s  foreign  trade  in  tea  and  coffee  is 
almost  entirely  one-way  traffic.  Practically  all  of 
it  is  imports;  little  of  it  is  exports  save  tea  and 
coffee  previously  imported  in  bulk  and  sent  out- 
side our  borders  in  packages.  The  idea  that 
the  tea  and  coffee  trade  should  find  advantage  in 
a general  stimulation  of  export  trade  of  the  coun- 
try, therefore,  seems  anomalous  at  first  glance. 
But  is  it? 

Unbalanced  trade  is  a handicap  for  any  coun- 
try. Specifically,  if  we  do  not  sell  our  commodi- 
ties to  Brazil,  China,  and  Japan,  there  will  con- 
ceivably come  a time  when  the  people  of  this 
country  will  not  be  in  a position  to  buy  from 
them.  We  cannot  sell  coffee  to  Brazil  or  tea  to 
China  and  Japan.  But  if  we  do  not  sell  other 
commodities  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of 
the  world, — our  machinery  and  electrical  articles, 
our  textiles,  paints,  sewing  machines,  typewriters, 
automobiles, — our  factories  must  diminish  their 
output  and  our  consuming  power  dwindles. 

Foreigners  Must  Have  Credit 
During  the  war  period  and  after  the  armistice, 
foreign  trade  has  been  heavily  in  our  favor. 
Most  of  the  world  was  calling  on  us  for  raw 
materials,  foodstuffs,  and  manufactured  articles. 
Now  the  calls  are  less  insistent : not  because  the 
rest  of  the  world  needs  our  commodities  less, 
but  because  our  overseas  customers  cannot  pay 
prices  asked  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange,  and 
cannot  pay  even  at  more  favorable  exchange 
rates,  unless  they  can  obtain  credit  for  an  ex- 
tended term,  which  has  hitherto  been  difficult. 

As  a result,  our  factories,  mills,  mines,  and 
farms  have  had  to  reduce  their  output.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  nearly  4,000,000  people 
out  of  work  in  the  United  States  now.  Business 
is  “ bad  ” because  the  purchasing  power  of  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  population  has 
been  seriously  decreased.  If  we  don’t  work,  we 
cannot  eat  or  drink — even  tea  or  coffee,  con- 
sidered among  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Machinery  is  now  being  set  up  to  take  care 
of  this  situation.  The  Edge  Law  was  enacted 
by  Congress  to  permit  the  formation  of  corpora- 
tions— international  banks  of  a kind — to  afford 
long-term  credits  to  further  foreign  trade. 
American  business  is  acting  on  a tremendous 
scale  to  develop  the  advantages  offered  by  this 
law.  A nation-wide  call  has  been  sent  out  for 
subscriptions  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  ForH- 
Trade  Financing  Corporation,  which  when  f»- 
developed  will  have  a credit-extending  capacity 
of  more  than  $1,000,000,000. 

Sell  to  Enable  Them  to  Buy 
In  effect  this  corporation’s  operations  will 
enable  us  to  sell  American  labor  abroad,  in  order 


that  we  may  pay  for  the  foreign  labor  we  import ; 
that  is,  we  sell  American  goods,  the  product  of 
our  labor,  to  Brazil,  China,  and  Japan  so  that 
we  may  be  able  to  buy  coffee  and  tea. 

This  great  conception  of  a huge  corporation 
mobilizing  the  capital  of  America  in  behalf  of 
industry,  labor,  and  general  prosperity  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  nation-wide  cooperation  of  bankers, 
farmers,  manufacturers,  and  business  men.  Its 
actual  formation  is  in  the  hands  of  30  men  repre- 
senting every  section  of  the  country  and  various 
groups  in  industry,  finance,  and  agriculture. 

It  is  intended  to  stimulate  exports — incidental- 
ly imports — by  making  long-term  loans  to  our 
foreign  customers  on  collateral  carefully  in- 
spected, which  must  eventually  pass  the  scrutiny 
and  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  under  whose  supervision  the  corporation 
will  operate.  It  may,  under  the  law,  extend  long- 
atid  short-term  credits,  invest  in  ‘securities,  pur- 
chase bills  of  exchange,  engage  in  foreign  bank- 
ing, and  in  every  lawful  way  aid  in  financing 
foreign  trade. 

To  Sell  Stock  to  the  People 

It  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  issue  and  sell  to  the  investing  public 
its  own  notes  and  debentures  to  an  aggregate  of 
10  times  its  paid-up  capital  and  surplus.  Its 
plan  of  organization  contemplates  distribution  of 
the  ownership  of  the  stock  all  over  the  nation, 
among  all  classes  in  the  community.  It  is  being 
set  up  to  serve  the  entire  nation,  to  do  approxi- 
mately for  all  interested  in  foreign  trade  what 
the  Federal  Reserve  syslem  has  done  in  facilitat- 
ing extensions  of  credit  in  domestic  business. 

Opportunity  to  subscribe  to  its  stock  is  being 
offered  now  to  organizations  and  individuals  who 
represent  labor,  agriculture,  manufacturing,  com- 
merce,_ banking ; to  all,  in  fact,  who  have  an  in- 
terest in  the  preservation  of  American  prosperity 
and  the  ability  of  Americans  to  work  and  buy. 


CENTRAL  ROASTERS  TO  MEET 
A joint  meeting  of  the  Iowa  and  Chicago 
branches  of  the  National  Coffee  Roasters  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  at  Chicago  on  April  21.  Man- 
ager Coste  will  attend  from  New  York. 

Prof.  Prescott  will  make  a report  on  his  scien- 
tific work  with  coffee,  and  Prof.  R.  B.  Kester  of 
Columbia  University  will  give  a paper  on  business 
research  and  cost  accounting. 


HOLLAND’S  INTERNATIONAL  FAIR 
An  International  Industries  Fair  will  be  held 
at  Utrecht,  Holland,  next  September  6-16.  It  is 
being  fostered  by  the  Netherlands  government 
and  business  men,  and  it  is  expected  that  all 
civilized  countries  will  have  exhibits  there.  Eng- 
land and  the  leading  European  nations  have  al- 
ready arranged  to  be  represented  by  commercial 
and  industrial  displays. 

Van  Oppen  & Co.,  110  Water  St.,  New  York, 
are  official  forwarders  of  exhibits,  and  are  work- 
ing with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the 
Netherlands. 
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GALVESTON  COFFEE-RATE  HEARING 
(Staff  Correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  April  1,  1921. — The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  announced  that 
a hearing  will  be  held  April  19  at  Galveston,  Tex., 
before  Examiner  Archer  in  I.  & S.  docket  1175, 
taking  up  coffee  rates  from  Galveston  and  other 
Gulf  ports. — Lamm. 


TEA  FROM  SHANGHAI  TO  U.  S. 

Tea  exports  from  Shanghai  to  the  United 
States  amounted  to  9,053,755  pounds  in  1920  and 
10,887,012  in  1919. 


COFFEE  AS  AN  EYE  OPENER 
The  Pennsylvania  and  some  of  the  other  rail- 
roads are  tickling  the  palates  of  their  dining-car 
patrons  by  serving  “ coffee  cocktails  ” free  to  all 
as  an  appetizer  to  breakfast.  As  one  sits  down 
for  his  bacon  and  eggs  the  waiter  brings  a tiny 
cup  of  black  hot  coffee,  without  cream  or  sugar, 
which  is  declared  by  enthusiastic  patrons  to  have 
many  of  the  charms  of  the  regulation  old- 
fashioned  cocktail. 


ANSWER  IN  LEASED-URN  CASE 
(Staff  Correspondence) 
Washington,  March  21,  1921. — The  Martin 
Marks  Coffee  Co.  of  Portland,  Ore.,  in  filing  its 
answer  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission’s  com- 
plant,  states  that  except  in  Oregon  it  has  not 
leased  urns  to  customers  under  an  agreement 
that  such  customers  shall  use  the  urns  only  for 
coffee  sold  by  the  respondent. — Lamm. 


SAO  PAULO  COFFEE  EXPORTS 
Exports  of  coffee  from  Sao  Paulo  State, 
Brazil,  last  year  were  valued  at  $41,960,216  and 
in  1919  at  $59,161,167. 


SWEDEN’S  IMPORTS 
Swedish  imports  during  the  first  nine  months 
of  1919  and  1920  are  officially  given  as  follows, 
the  figures  in  tons: 


1920  1919 

Coffee  29.482  29,207 

Cocoa  3,250  3,310 

Tea  178  351 


A NEW  JAVA  PUBLICATION 
A.  A.  van  der  Kolk,  one  of  the  well-known 
newspaper  men  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  the 
Orient  generally,  has  just  begun  the  publication 
of  Orient-Dawn,  a bimonthly  trade  magazine, 
issued  in  both  Dutch  and  English,  published  at 
Buitenzorg,  Java.  The  first  number,  issued  in 
December,  1920,  has  32  pages  and  a colored  cover 
and  contains  much  valuable  matter. 


NO  ADVANCE  IN  COFFEE  FREIGHTS 
The  railroad  classification  of  coffee  will  not  be 
changed  so  as  to  bring  an  increase  in  rates.  This 
news  was  received  in  the  office  of  the  National 
Coffee  Roasters  Association,  late  in  March  from 
F.  W.  Smith,  chairman  of  the  railroad  official 
classification  committee.  The  proposed  change 
would  have  increased  rates  materially.  Hearings 
at  various  cities  were  attended  by  members  of 
the  association. 


SAN  SALVADOR  EXPORT  DUTIES 
The  new  tariff  law  of  San  Salvador,  which 
took  effect  Feb.  1,  1921,  fixes  an  export  duty  of 
$2  gold  per  100  kilos  on  coffee  and  50  cents  on 
tea.  The  export  surtaxes  on  these  products  were 
abolished. 


FORMOSA  TEA  CONDITIONS 

As  part  of  the  policy  of  the  government  gen- 
eral of  Taiwan  to  revive  and  promote  the  tea 
industry,  now  at  its  lowest  ebb  since  1876,  an 
ordinance  has  been  issued  regulating  the  man- 
ufacture and  sale  of  tea.  The  quantity  ex- 
ported during  the  season  just  ended  was  only 
about  one-third  the  normal  quantity;  chief 
reasons  for  this  decrease  were  the  overstocking 
of  teas  in  the  United  States  and  the  high  prices 
demanded  by  local  producers. 

The  regulations  prohibit  the  use  of  facing  or 
coloring  matter  in  the  manufacture  of  tea,  and 
forbid  the  sale  of  spoilt  tea,  or  the  mixture  of 
such  tea  with  other  tea.  Of  the  6,500,000  pounds 
of  tea  on  hand  in  January,  1921,  1,500,000  pounds 
was  spoilt  or  moldy.  The  government  general 
arranged  for  the  purchase  of  the  latter  quantity 
to  export  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  caffein. 


SHORTER-TERM  BENEFITS 
Manager  Coste  of  the  National  Coffee  Roasters 
Association  issued  on  March  9 the  first  monthly 
report  showing  the  experience  that  the  32  mem- 
bers reporting  had  had  in  adopting  shorter-term 
discounts.  Nearly  every  firm  showed  a reduc- 
tion in  percentage  of  outstanding  accounts  as 
compared  with  the  month’s  total  sales  in  the 
figures  at  the  end  of  January  against  those  at 
the  end  of  December,  which  is  taken  as  proving 
the  value  of  the  shorter-term  movement.  The 
average  of  the  32  roasters  at  the  end  of  January 
was  114  per  cent,  compared  with  120  per  cent  at 
the  close  of  December. 


PANAMA  COFFEE  DUTY  CHANGES 
Panama  has  raised  the  duty  on  coffee  imports 
to  14  cents  a kilo  (2.2046  pounds)  in  the  bean, 
raw,  roasted,  or  ground,  and  to  10  cents  in  the 
hull.  The  duties  were  formerly  10  and  8 cents. 
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DR.  ALSBERG  RESIGNS 


Head  of  Chemistry  Bureau  Will  Go  to 
Stanford  University  to  Direct  New 
Food  Institute 


( Staff  Correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  April  2,  1921. 

R.  CARL  S.  ALSBERG  has  resigned  as  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  will  become 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  new  Food  Research 
and  Nutrition  Institute  at  Leland  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  which  has  been  chosen 
to  work  out  the  problems  of  national  food  sup- 
plies with  the  financial  support  of  the  Carnegie 
Corp.  Dr.  Alsberg  has  been  head  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  ever  since  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley 
resigned  in  1912. 

Dr.  Carl  O.  Johns,  formerly  a chemist  in  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  now  with  the  E.  I. 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  Co.,  has  been  offered  the 
post  left  by  Dr.  Alsberg,  but  has  not  yet  accepted. 
Dr.  J.  K.  Haywood,  chairman  of  the  Insecticide 
and  Fungicide  Board  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, is  also  mentioned  for  the  place. — Lamm. 


THE  STATISTICS  OF  CACAO 


Exports  from  Various  Countries  and 
Sources  of  New  York  Imports — Prices 
and  Consumption  Figures 

By  S.  T.  Smith 

New  York 

'“FHESE  statistics  have  been  collected  from 
sources  that  we  believe  to  be  absolutely  re- 
liable and  have  been  checked  carefully  up. 
African  Cacao 

Official  figures  on  the  exports  of  African  cacao 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  1920  showed  201,- 
600,000  pounds,  and  it  is  estimated  that  from 
October  to  March  they  amounted  to  nearly  as 
much  more.  These  have  been  the  exports  of 
African  cacao  for  the  last  thirty  years,  the  fig- 
ures in  pounds: 


1920*. . . 

201,600.000 

1905 

.11 

.571,840 

1919 

400,926,400 

1904 

.11 

,632,320 

1918. .. . 

150,984,960 

1903. . 

5 

,185,600 

1917 

. . . .207,018,560 

1902 

5 

.452,160 

1916. . . . 

. . . .163,976,960 

1901 

2 

,231,040 

1915 

175,871,360 

1900 

; i 

.220,800 

1914 

118,126,400 

1899 

725,760 

1913 

114,932,160 

1898 

421,120 

1912 

. . . . 88,838,400 

1897 

159.040 

1911 

. ...  91,038,080 

1896 

87,360 

1910. . . . 

. ...  51,770.880 

1895 

29,120 

1909. 

. ...  45,996,160 

1894 

20,160 

1908. . . . 

. . . . 29,199,040 

1893 

3,584 

1907. . . . 

21.286,720 

1892 

242 

1906. . . . 

20,168,960 

1891 

81 

* 0 months  only. 

From  Guayaquil 

Shipments  from  the  interior  of  Guayaquil 


(Arriba,  Balao,  Machala),  according  to  official 
figures : 


10  mos.  of- 

1920 

1919 


Pounds. 

64,883,556 

59,463,920 


10  mos.  of — - 

1918 

1913 


From  Trinidad 


Tan.  to  Oct. — Pounds. 

1920 61,866,636 

1919 57,201,499 

1918 53,296,973 

1917 67,890,372 

1916 51,096,017 

191o 44,258,053 

1914 60,745,517 


Jan.  to  Oct . 

1913 

1912 

1911 

1910 

1909 

1908 

1907 

From  Venezuela 


Pounds. 

63,201,904 

66,880,380 


Pounds. 

.45,787,272 

.40,143,025 

.42,127,478 

.49,332,789 

.41,367,387 

.36,738,834 

.35,052,616 


The  following  figures  show  the  exports  of 
cacao  beans  through  the  ports  of  Puerto  Cabello. 
The  chief  crops  are  harvested  between  January 
and  June. 


10  mos.  of — 

1920 

19] 9 . . . . 
1918 


Pounds. 

367,020 


280,430 


10  mos.  of — 

19]  3 

1909 


Pounds. 

.397,010 

.277,820 


Sanchez 

According  to  cables  received,  cacao  for  future 
shipment  sold  at  7V2  to  % cents.  At  7 cents  it 
was  practically  impossible  to  buy  cacao  there  ex- 
cept in  small  quantities,  as  many  of  the  planters 
do  not  pick  the  beans.  They  would  rather  let 
the  beans  rot  on  the  trees  than  to  pay  more  for 
labor  and  preparing  the  beans  than  they  can  sell 
them  at.  The  plantations  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Banao,  one  of  the  most  productive  districts,  have 
let  three  crops  pass  without  harvesting  the  beans. 

The  shippers  in  La  Vega  report  that  4 cents 
a pound  barely  covers  the  expenses  from  the  time 
the  cacao  is  purchased  until  it  is  sold  spot  whole- 
sale in  New  York.  Seven  cents  wholesale  in  New 
York  is  therefore  equal  to  3 cents  or  less  in  La 
Vega.  As  the  New  York  cacao  market  is  quiet, 
and  perhaps  prices  will  fall  still  lower,  the  buyers 
in  La  Vega  should  pay  no  more  than  2y2  cents  a 
pound,  and  at  that  may  perhaps  lose  money. 

It  has  also  been  reported  that  the  expenses  of 
planters  for  cleaning  the  trees,  picking  and  cut- 
ting the  fruit,  drying  and  preparing  the  beans, 
and  transporting  them  to  market,  amount  to  at 
least  3 cents  a pound,  without  figuring  interest 
on  the  capital  or  profit.  If  the  planters  have  no 
guaranty  of  more  than  3 cents  a pound,  it  is 
very  likely  that  a great  many  will  not  harvest 
the  next  crop. 

The  New  York  Market 
Cacao  imports  into  New  York  during  1920 
reached  the  following  figures,  in  bags  of  145 
pounds : 


Bahia  421,056 

Para  5,024 

San  Thome  8,400 

Accra  522,726 

Sanchez  230,625 


So.  Pacific 172,289 

Guayaquil  316,425 

Trinidad  149,368 

Laguayra  56,485 

Other  countries.  . 126,482 


Imports  during  the  first  few  months  of  1920 
were  particularly  heavy,  amounting  to  912,698 
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bags  during  the  first  third  of  the  year,  as  the 
American  manufacturers  believed  the  exports  of 
cacao  products  would  remain  as  heavy  as  during 
the  war,  but,  beginning  with  May,  the  monthly 
figures  decreased  from  130,000  to  60,000  bags.  In 
New  York  monthly  receipts  of  125,000  bags  might 
be  deemed  normal.  Former  New  York  imports 


were  as  follows: 


1920 

2,008,998 

1914 

1919 

2,697,793 

1913 

852,554 

1918 

2,233,754 

1912 

762,804 

1917 

2,490,237 

1911 

1916 

1,393,903 

1910 

569,296 

1915 

1,441,517 

1909 

575,065 

Following  have  been  the  estimated  stocks  of 
bags  on  hand  in  New  York  in  1920 : 


Jan.  31 178,348 

Peb.  28 207,966 

Mar.  31 199,810 

April  30 278,997 

May  31 269,143 

June  30 290,767 


July  31 383,007 

Aug.  30 381,097 

Sept.  30 367,667 

Oct.  31 291,136 

Nov.  30 291,136 


Here  are  the  stocks  distributed  according  to 


varieties : 

Bahia 

Para  

Nov.  SO. 
20,000 

Jan.  51. 
2,590 
3,529 

40.000 
3,945 

65.000 

15,6<?0 

16,037 

12,092 

2,765 

17,390 

San  Thome  

Accra  

Hayti  

Sanchez  

So  Pacific  

8.828 

60,000 

Guayaquil  

Trinidad  

Caracas,  Laguayra  

Various  kinds  

1,161 

22,445 

178,714 

It  is  also  estimated  that  the  stock  on  hand 
Nov.  30  was  991,100  bags.  To  this  should  be 
added  100,000  bags  in  second  hands,  making  a 
total  of  391,100  bags  in  New  York,  wholesale, 
waiting  for  buyers. 

Due  to  the  pressure  of  the  falling  off  in  busi- 
ness and  the  overlarge  stocks  on  hand,  the  prices 
have  declined  month  by  month  as  follows : 


Jan.,  1920.  Nov.,  1920. 

Babia  18%c — 21%c  7c  — 9c 

San  Thome  20c  — 21c  14c  — 14  y2c 

Accra  17c  — 18c  8%c — 9%c 

Sanchez  1814c  18%c  7c  — 7%c 

Guayaquil  2514  c — 26c  14c  — 15c 

Venezuelan  23  y2c — 24c  13  %c — 15c 


The  consumption  of  United  States  for  1919 
has  been  figured  at  50,000  bags  a week,  or  2,600,- 
000  bags  a year,  but  during  the  last  few  months 
of  it  only  15,000  bags  a week  was  consumed. 


PACIFIC  COAST  COFFEE  CONVENTION 
A convention  of  the  coffee  roasters  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  will  be  held  at  Del  Monte,  Cal.,  May 
4,  5,  and  6,  which  is  planned  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant gathering  of  the  sort  ever  held  in  that 
region.  Delegations  will  attend  from  the  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  and  Los  Angeles  associations.  It 
is  being  arranged  by  the  California  Association 
of  Coffee  Roasters,  of  which  Webster  Jones  of 
the  Jones-Thierbach  Co.,  San  Francisco,  is  presi- 
dent. 


BOYCOTT  BY  GERMAN  COFFEE  MEN 
Berlin,  March  10,  1921  (by  Associated  Press). 
— The  executive  committee  of  the  Association  of 
Coffee  Importers  of  Hamburg  has  recommended 
that  the  members  make  no  purchases  from  Eng- 
land or  France  while  the  governments  of  those 
countries  continue  “ their  policy  of  oppression,” 
says  a dispatch  to  the  Vossische  Zeitung  today. 
The  committee  is  making  efforts  to  induce  similar 
associations  in  Berlin,  Cologne,  and  Bremen  to 
join  the  boycott. 


CHEAP  COFFEE  IN  NICARAGUA 

Because  of  the  low  prices  of  coffee  planters 
are  unable  to  pay  the  railroad  freight  rate  neces- 
sary to  ship  this  commodity  from  their  planta- 
tions to  Corinto.  On  January  23  an  offer  was 
made  from  San  Francisco  for  very  best  grades 
of  washed  coffee  at  9%  cents  a pound,  and  for 
clean  coffee  7 cents  a pound,  f.  o.  b.  Corinto.  On 
January  26  word  was  receive  that  prices  were 
again  falling.  The  market  is  almost  stagnant, 
only  a little  over  100,000  pounds  having  been  sold 
at  9J4  cents,  and  100,000  pounds  of  very  choice 
at  10J4  a pound. 

The  loans  underwritten  by  the  government 
and  made  to  the  planters  in  December,  which 
have  amounted  to  $226,000,  allowed  practically  all 
of  the  coffee  to  be  gathered,  so  that  there  are 
large  stocks  in  the  country  waiting  an  improved 
market.  1 


FEBRUARY  TEA  EXAMINATIONS 
(Special  Correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  March  21,  1921. — The  re- 
port of  the  supervising  tea  examiner  for  February 
has  just  been  issued.  It  shows  a total  of  2,830,- 
663  pounds  of  tea  passed  and  24,020  rejected,  as 
compared  with  7,606,270  pounds  passed  and  1,585 
rejected  in  February,  1920.  Here  are  the  details: 

Rejected. 


18,278 


5,742 

24,020 


5,742 

18,278 

24,020 


Passed. 

Formosa  oolong  ^5,875 

Ceylon  1,259,606 

Blended  Ceylon  and  India fjjj 

Ceylon  green  

Pingsuey  green  loo.iwo 

Country  green  195,641 

Japan  96,073 

Japan  dust  5,680 

Scented  Canton  36,016 

Canton  oolong  13,992 

Total 2,830,663 

By  Districts — 

Boston  422,903 

Chicago  10,678 

Honolulu  32,952 

Puget  Sound  69,721 

St.  Paul  130,116 

San  Francisco  221,271 

New  York  1,943,022 

Total 2,830,663 
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CAFFEIN  IN  COFFEE  HARMLESS 


Prof.  Prescott  Tells  Joint  Committee  That 
the  Well-Known  Beverage  Is  a 
Safe  Stimulant 


T HAT  “ pure  caffein  and  coffee  do  not  behave 
A in  exactfy  the  same  manner,”  and  that 
“ caffein,  in  the  moderate  quantities  consumed  by 
the  average  coffee  drinker,  is  without  harmful 
after  effects,”  were  statements  made  by  Profes- 
sor Samuel  C.  Prescott,  director  of  the  coffee 
investigation  being  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Committee, 
when  attending  a meeting  of  the  committee  at 
74  Wall  St.,  New  York,  on  April  6. 

All  members  of  the  committee  were  present 
and  full  of  enthusiasm  over  the  outlook.  They 
reported  the  receipt  of  letters  from  Sao  Paulo 
indicating  satisfaction  there  with  the  results  be- 
ing accomplished  by  the  committee  here. 

The  work  of  the  committee  and  the  National 
Coffee  Roasters  Association  is  piling  up  so 
rapidly  that  it  was  decided  to  engage  larger  quar- 
ters, and  a committee  consisting  of  Ross  W. 
Weir  (chairman  of  the  committee),  Carl  W. 
Brand  (president  of  the  association),  and  Carl 
Stoffregen,  was  appointed  to  choose  and  engage 
offices.  They  will  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coffee 
district. 

Report  of  the  Scientists 

Prof.  Prescott,  who  is  head  of  the  department 
of  biology  and  public  health  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  Dr.  R.  L.  Emerson, 
his  associate  in  the  scientific  coffee  investigation, 
were  both  present.  The  official  statement  of  their 
work,  as  given  out  by  the  committee,  reads  as 
follows : 

The  first  findings  of  the  scientific  coffee  re- 
search which  has  been  in  progress  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  since  June,  1920, 
were  announced  today  by  Prof.  Samuel  C.  Pres- 
cott, head  of  the  Department  of  Biology  and  Pub- 
lic Health,  and  director  of  the  coffee  investiga- 
tion. The  report  states  that  caffein,  the  most 
characteristic  principle  of  coffee,  is,  in  the  moder- 
ate quantities  consumed  by  the  average  coffee 
drinker,  a safe  stimulant  without  harmful  after 
effects.  The  investigators  are  now  at  work  to 
isolate  and  identify  the  other  constituents  of  the 
coffee  bean,  especially  those  which  determine 
flavor  and  aroma  preliminary  to  studying  the  best 
methods  of  brewing  beverage  coffee.  The  report 
says,  in  part : 

The  Effects  of  Caffein 

“ Since  caffein  is  the  most  characteristic  prin- 
ciple occurring  in  coff°e.  is  th°  source  of  it<=  stim- 
ulating power,  and  is  also  the  material  that  is 
most  frequently  suggested  as  an  objectionable 
constituent,  we  made  a thorough  investigation  to 
determine  the  best  method  of  detecting  and  esti- 
mating this  ingredient,  and  a thorough  study  of 


the  actual  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  caffein' upon 
the  normal  body. 

“A  method  has  been  established  for,  the  ac- 
curate estimation  of  caffein.  This  has  been  re- 
peatedly tested  and  is  entirely  satisfactory  for  the 
comparative  work  projected  and  necessary  for 
our  purpose ; i.  e.,  to  determine  the  method  of 
making  the  best  beverage  coffee  possible. 

“ The  effect  of  caffein  is  known.  For  the  great 
majority  of  normal  individuals  it  is  a mild  stim- 
ulant of  the  heart,  increases  power  to  do  muscu- 
lar work,  increases  concentration  of  mental  ef- 
fort and  therefore  the  power  to  do  more  brain 
work.  It  is  not  followed,  except  in  excessive 
doses,  by  undesirable  after  effects.  A few  people 
are  especially  sensitive  to  caffein,  and  for  them 
its  use  is  not  to  be  recommended.  In  these  cases 
the  abnormality  is  in  the  individual  rather  than 
in  any  inherent  poisonous  or  deleterious  property 
of  the  caffein  itself. 

The  Harm  from  Excess 

“ Caffein  can  be  taken  by  the  vast  majority  of 
healthy  adults  without  subsequent  narcotic  or  de- 
pressant effect,  provided  it  is  used  in  modera- 
tion and  not  abused.  Excessive  amounts  incite 
temporary  disturbances  in  the  central  nervous 
system.  It  is  equally  true  that  other  normally 
harmless  substances  such  as  salt,  sugar,  or  con- 
diments may  also  produce  untoward  symptoms 
which  are  often  severe. 

“ Our  studies  lead  us  to  entire  agreement  with 
the  results  stated  by  Hollingworth  that  when 
taken  with  food  in  moderate  amount  caffein  is  not 
in  the  least  deleterious.” 


SIELCKEN  WAS  A CITIZEN 

Property  of  Coffee  King  Released  by  Alien 
Custodian  After  Decision  of  Cali- 
fornia Supreme  Court 


nn  HE  American  citizenship  of  the  late  Hermann 
Sielcken,  the  “ coffee  king,”  has  been  officially 
decreed  by  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  that  state  in  reestablishing  court  records 
that  had  been  destroyed  in  the  San  Francisco  Fire. 

Upon  the  filing  of  this  decision  the  alien  prop- 
erty custodian  in  Washington  released  the  Sielcken 
property  to  the  heirs,  also  the  widow’s  property, 
which  had  been  held  under  war  regulations.  The 
value  of  the  property  affected  is  said  to  amount 
to  $4,000,000.  It  was  seized  in  October,  1917, 
about  a week  prior  to  Sielcken’s  death  in  Ger- 
many, whither  he  went  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  World  War. 

Sielcken  came  to  the  United  States  about  1869, 
and  soon  afterward  went  to  San  Francisco,  where 
he  is  reported  to  have  become  naturalized  in  1873 
or  1874.  He  is  said  to  have  been  shipwrecked  off 
Brazil  two  years  afterward,  and  lost  his  citizen- 
ship papers.  The  San  Francisco  Fire  eliminated 
the  other  records,  till  the  revised  laws  legally  re- 
stored them  and  he  could  prove  his  standing. 
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FINANCING  ECUADOR  CACAO 


New  York  Bank  Has  Stock  Shipped  Here 
So  Agricultural  Association  Can  Buy 
and  Keep  Prices  Up 

By  Frederic  W.  Goding 
Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  January  1,  1921. 
Hr  HE  Association  of  Agriculturists  of  Ecuador 
was  organized  under  a special  decree  in 
1913  by  the  cacao  growers  of  the  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  cacao  growing  in  all  its 
phases,  but  especially  to  maintain  the  prices  of 
the  product. 

So  long  as  the  original  purpose  of  the  organiza- 
tion was  followed,  it  proved  to  be  a benefit  to 
its  members ; but  in  two  or  three  years  speculation 
entered,  with  the  result  that  the  association  soon 
became  indebted  to  a local  bank  for  10,000,000 
sucres  (1  sucre  equals  48.7  cents),  with  little 
prospect  of  paying  it.  About  that  time  the  war 
raised  the  price  of  cacao  to  a point  never  before 
reached,  and  soon  the  organization  was  free  from 
debt  and  its  treasury  well  filled.  The  high  prices 
of  cacao  continued  for  a time,  permitting  it  to 
maintain  the  prices  paid  for  the  cacao  received 
in  its  warehouses,  but  suddenly,  without  warning 
and  with  practically  no  demand  from  Europe,  the 
prices  in  the  only  available  market,  New  York, 
decreased  far  below  those  paid  here,  continuing 
to  drop  until  they  were  below  production  cost. 

Backed  by  American  Bankers 
The  business  of  placing  the  cacao  on  the 
markets  had  been  attended  to  by  an  American 
bank,  which  had  in  New  York  a considerable 
quantity  of  cacao.  Since  80  per  cent  of  the 
market  value  of  cacao  stock  had  been  drawn  by 
the  association,  leaving  a margin  of  20  per  cent 
to  protect  the  bank,  the  latter  was  safe  until  the 
price  in  New  York  reached  16  cents. 

The  association,  to  enable  itself  to  continue 
buying,  made  a loan  from  local  banks  of  4,000,000 
sucres,  guaranteed  by  the  3-sucre  tax  permitted 
by  this  government  to  be  imposed  on  all  cacao 
exported.  The  continued  decline  in  prices  soon 
swept  away  the  product  of  the  loan,  leaving  the 
association  with  a debt  of  $6,000,000  and  only 
60,000  quintals  of  cacao  on  hand.  The  associa- 
tion was  helpless. 

Shipment  of  Cacao  Stock  to  New  York 
The  New  York  bank  sent  one  of  its  officers 
to  Guayaquil,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  asso- 
ciation should  ship  its  entire  stock  of  cacao  in 
Ecuador  to  the  New  York  bank  for  its  partial 
protection,  and  the  bank  promised  to  finance 
the  organization  to  enable  it  to  resume  the  pur- 
chase of  cacao,  as  independent  exporters  were 
using  every  means  to  prevent  an  increase  in 


prices.  The  Guayaquil  stock  of  cacao  owned  by 
the  association  is  now  on  its  way  to  New  York. 

Measures  that  would  help  the  association  in 
its  present  difficulties  are : The  need  for  the 
extension  of  the  time  for  imposing  the  3-sucre 
tax  for  a further  period  of  five  years,  as  other- 
wise it  ceases  in  October,  1921 ; the  repeal  of 
the  present  law,  which  attempts  to  regulate  the 
rate  of  exchange  in  violation  of  the  principles 
of  finance. 


NICARAGUA  COFFEE  RATES  DROP 
The  conference  of  European  steamship  lines 
has  reduced  the  freight  on  coffee  from  Nicarauga 
to  main  European  terminals  from  £13  to  £10. 


HOW  TO  FIGURE  ADVALOREM 


Suggestion  That  Import  Duty  Should  Not 
Be  Added  to  Market  Value  Given  to 
House  Committee 


(Staff  Correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  March  30,  1921. 

A NOVEL  idea  in  the  computation  of  adva- 
**■  lorem  duties  has  been  filed  with  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  by  Judge 
Marion  De  Vries  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Customs  Appeals.  He  says: 

“ After  determining  the  American  market 
value,  we  should  without  doubt  deduct  the  duties; 
otherwise  we  require  duties  to  be  paid  upon  duties. 

“ Assuming  the  market  value  of  a bushel  of 
corn  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  United 
States  to  be  $1  and  the  duty  25  per  cent,  what 
would  be  the  proper  deduction?  Not,  of  course, 
25  per  cent  of  $1,  for  that  would  be  adding  the 
duty  to  the  American  value,  possibly  effecting  an 
embargo,  but  the  deduction  would  be  25  per  cent 
upon  the  dutiable  value  fixed  by  and  after  the 
stated  deduction  from  the  American  value. 

“ The  solution  is  mathematical.  Proceeding 
with  the  known  to  discover  the  unknown  quantity 
by  adopting  $1  as  a basis,  we  add  25  cents  to 
$1,  which,  divided  into  $1,  equals  80  cents,  the 
dutiable  value.  Proof : Twenty-five  per  cent  duty 
upon  80-cents  valuation  equals  20  cents  duty, 
which  added  to  80  cents  equals  $1  American 
market  value.” — Lamm. 


AWARD  IN  NATL.  CITY  COFFEE  SUIT 
The  National  City  Bank,  New  York,  has  won 
its  suit  against  the  government  for  increased 
compensation  for  the  20,000  bags  of  coffee  seized 
late  in  1918,  and,  according  to  the  decision  of 
Federal  District  Judge  Mayer,  is  entitled  to  pay- 
ment on  the  basis  of  20  cents  a pound  for  the 
Santos  and  21  y2  for  the  Guatemalan.  The  coffee 
was  intended  for  shipment  to  Russia,  with  the 
National  City  acting  as  financial  agent  for  the 
importer. 
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THE  COFFEE  ADVERTISING  BOOM 


Soda  Fountains  Adding  Coffee  to  Their 
Drinks  on  Sale — Brochure  De- 
scribes Committee’s  Work 


’THE  mammoth  advertising  campaign  being 
I conducted  among  daily  newspapers  in  100 
of  the  leading  cities  of  the  country  during  March, 
April,  and  May  by  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Pub- 
licity Committee  has  already  created  a stir,  and 
roasters  and  wholesale  distributors  that  had  not 


The  Cup  Across  the  Seas 


been  subscribers  to  the  advertising  fund  are 
already  sending  in  their  membership  fees  of  1 
cent  a bag  a year. 

Members  are  forwarding  inquiries  from  soda- 
fountain  people,  who  have  been  confining  their 
coffee  sales  to  the  use  of  flavoring  extract  of 
coffee  in  beverages  when  called  for  and  wish  to 
get  on  the  coffee  band  wagon.  As  there  are 
100,000  soda  fountains  in  the  United  States,  and 
comparatively  few  of  them  are  selling  coffee,  this 
interest  is  looked  upon  as  showing  real  progress. 

Allan  P.  Ames,  publicity  director  of  the  com- 
mittee, has  prepared  a fine-looking  brochure  for 
distribution  in  the  trade,  bearing  a colored  cover 
and  containing  24  pages  of  history  of  the  coffee 


publicity  campaign  and  striking  samples  of  the 
advertisements  being  used.  The  cover  is  a beauty, 
depicting  woman  figures  standing  on  Brazil  and 
the  United  States,  with  the  fair  Brazilian  offering 
Columbia  a cup  of  the  drink  that  cheers.  It 
ought  to  be  titled  “ The  Cup  Across  the  Seas.” 
An  edition  in  Portuguese  has  been  issued  for 
circulation  in  Brazil. 


SAO  PAULO  BONDS  NEARLY  SOLD 
The  $10,000,000  Sao  Paulo  bond  issue  being 
floated  by  a syndicate  headed  by  Speyer  & Co. 
has  been  more  successful  than  was  expected, 
as  $9,000,000  has  already  been  taken  by  original 
investors,  and  there  is  said  to  be  every  prospect 
that  the  $1,000,000  left  will  be  disposed  of  long 
before  the  syndicate  expires  on  May  2. 

The  offering  of  £2, 000, 000  in  London  is  reported 
to  have  been  oversubscribed  as  soon  as  the  an- 
nouncement went  out.  Only  20  per  cent  of  the 
18,000,000  florins  needed  to  float  the  guilder  bonds 
in  Rotterdam  has  been  raised,  it  is  said. 

The  state  of  Sao  Paulo  has  authorized  an  in- 
ternal loan  of  150,000,000  milreis  ($21,000,000) 
to  be  floated  at  90  and  bear  interest  at  7 per  cent. 
The  published  purpose  of  the  loan  is  to  convert 
the  floating  debt. 


GRANULATED  SUGAR  ON  ’CHANGE 


New  York  Coffee  & Sugar  Body  Leads 
World  in  New  Departure — More 
Members  Elected 


RANULATED  sugar  is  to  be  admitted  to 
trading  in  the  New  York  Coffee  & Sugar  Ex- 
change if  the  proposed  contract  is  adopted  at  the 
meeting  of  members  to  be  held  on  April  14,  of 
which  there  is  every  prospect.  It  has  already 
been  accepted  by  the  board  of  managers.  This 
will  make  the  New  York  the  first  exchange  in  the 
world  to  admit  refined  sugar. 

The  contract  provides  for  trading  in  lots  of 
800  bags  (one  carload)  of  “ standard  fine  ” sugar 
based  upon  standards  to  be  fixed  by  the  exchange, 
with  allowances  of  20  cents  a 100  pounds  if  de- 
livery is  in  domestic  beet  granulated,  25  cents  if 
in  foreign  cane,  and  45  cents  in  foreign  beet. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  at 
the  board  meeting  on  April  6:  John  Gillies  of 

Hulburd,  Warner  & Chandler,  Chicago;  Edward 
J.  Hesslein  of  Neuss,  Hesslein  & Co.,  New  York; 
Stanley  B.  Thomson  of  S.  B.  Thomson  & Co., 
New  York;  John  Leech  of  C.  J.  Leech  & Co., 
London ; Milton  E.  Walker  of  David  Brown  & 
Co.,  New  York.  Some  of  these  memberships 
brought  $5,500. 
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NO  POOR  TEA  FROM  FORMOSA 


All  of  Last  Season’s  Crop  Turned  Into 
Chemicals  by  Government  with 
Help  of  Mitsui  & Co. 


due  for  its  action  in  the  matter  of  the  deteriorated 
tea  and  for  its  broad-minded  and  energetic 
handling  of  the  situation.  We  think  it  may  be 
said  that  its  action  in  accepting  the  heavy  loss  to 
help  the  industry  and  to  safeguard  the  consumers 
stands  as  a unique  incident. 


\ T OT  a single  pound  of  old  tea  remains  undis- 
posed  of  in  Formosa,  as  all  of  it  has  been 
gathered  up  by  the  government,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  Mitsui  & Co.,  and  next  season’s  trade  will 
be  entirely  in  the  new  crop.  The  matter  is  elab- 
orated upon  in  the  following  article  prepared 
for  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal  by 
Mistui  & Co.,  the  statements  in  which  have  been 
indorsed  by  Y.  Sakai,  resident  commissioner  of 
the  Formosa  government  in  New  York: 

This  important  news  with  regard  to  the  For- 
mosa tea  industry  comes  to  us  officially,  and  re- 
moves all  doubt  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of 
the  weather-damaged  tea  out  of  last  season’s 
Formosa  crop. 

The  total  quantity  of  the  deteriorated  tea  was 
somewhere  between  4,000,000  and  5,000,000 
pounds,  and  this  quantity  combined  with  the  teas 
exported  to  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  con- 
stituted the  total  production  of  Formosa  during 
the  last  tea  season  and  also  includes  any  tea  that 
might  have  been  left  over  from  the  preceding 
season. 

Intervention  of  the  Government 

The  attention  of  the  Formosan  government  was 
called  to  the  serious  danger  to  the  Formosa  tea 
industry  that  existed  because  of  this  deteriorated 
tea.  Prompt  action  was  taken  by  the  government, 
and  money  was  appropriated  and  laws  passed  to 
safeguard  the  industry.  The  services  of  our  en- 
tire force  were  secured,  and  our  men  were  sent 
through  the  tea  country  with  police  officials. 

The  questionable  tea  was  not  confiscated,  but 
the  owners  were  forced  to  sell  it  to  the  govern- 
ment. Compensation  was  made  to  them  on  a 
basis  that  was  very  liberal  in  the  circumstances. 
The  work  of  gathering  all  old  or  deteriorated  tea 
was  done  very  thoroughly  and  efficiently,  and  the 
way  has  now  been  cleared  to  assure  the  tea  trade 
that  during  the  next  season  it  can  buy  only  new 
crop  merchandise. 

The  letter  we  have  received  is  dated  February 
15,  and  at  that  time  all  arrangements  had  been 
completed  for  shipment  of  the  entire  lot  of  tea 
through  us  to  Japan  to  be  manufactured  into 
chemical  goods.  Two  million  pounds  had  already 
been  brought  into  the  shipping  port  and  contracts 
had  been  made  for  shipment  to  Japan.  No 
doubt  by  this  time  the  rest  of  the  goods  has  been 
brought  in  from  the  country  and  shipment  has 
already  been  made  or  will  be  made  in  the  very 
near  future. 

No  Old  Tea  Left 

You  need  have  no  hesitation  in  making  it 
definite  to  your  subscribers  that  not  one  single 
pound  will  remain  in  Formosa  to  be  mixed  in 
with  new  season’s  goods. 

The  Formosan  government  is  showing  keen 
interest  in  the  betterment  of  quality  of  Formosa 
tea  and  is  bending  every  effort  toward  improve- 
ment of  the  industry  generally:  Great  credit  is 


NAVY  WANTS  250  TONS  OF  COFFEE 
(Staff  Correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  March  30,  1921. — The 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  De- 
partment, will  open  bids  on  April  15  for  500,000 
pounds  of  green  coffee  for  delivery  at  the  Navy 
Supply  Depot,  South  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  not  later 
than  June  1. — Lamm. 


SELL  SURPLUS  TEA  TO  RUSSIA 


Irwin-Harrisons  & Crosfield  Suggest  Possi- 
ble Method  of  Using  Surplus  Without 
Curtailing  Production 


I 'HE  stock  of  all  tea  in  bond  on  February 
28  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  228,021,- 
000  pounds  in  1921,  203,061,000  pounds  in  1920, 
and  129,395,000  pounds  in  1913.  This  surplus  is 
now  a weight  on  the  world’s  market,  because  it 
has  not  gone  to  Russia  as  expected,”  say  Irwin- 
Harrisons  & Crosfield  in  their  monthly  tea  report, 
and  “ to  meet  this  situation  measures  have  been 
taken  to  curtail  production. 

“ At  this  point  it  would  be  well  to  consider  the 
statement  made  by  M.  Krassin,  the  Russian  rep- 
resentative, according  to  the  Associated  Press 
report  of  March  24: 


“ ‘ Russia’s  first  requirements  from  England  are 
machinery  and  agricultural  implements  and  the 
means  of  transport,  and  for  this  Russia  would 
pay  in  gold.  Russia  also  required  large  quanti- 
ties of  tea,  cotton  goods,  and  chemical  products, 
but  could  buy  these  only  on  credit  because  they 
must  be  distributed  first  among  the  peasantry  be- 
fore it  would  be  possible  to  get  the  peasants’  pro- 
ducts and  realize  on  their  value.’ 

“ It  has  been  suggested  that  a more  sound  and 
economic  solution  than  curtailing  production 
could  be  found  by  meeting  this  demand  for  tea 
referred  to  by  M.  Krassin  by  delivering  the  pres- 
ent surplus  to  Russia  on  extended  terms.  Con- 
siderable of  this  surplus  is  below  U.  S.  govern- 
ment standard  and  has  only  a sentimental  bear- 
ing on  this  market.  It  would,  however,  prove 
very  acceptable  to  Russia  at  the  present  time. 

“ Supply  and  demand  must  be  equalized.  To 
do  it  by  increasing  demand  is  helpful.  To  do  it 
by  curtailing  production  is  putting  off  the  evil  day. 
“ The  latter  would  mean  making  this  old,  poor- 


quality  surplus  do  where  possible  and  paying  a 
premium  for  the  better  teas  that  must  be  ob- 
tained from  the  restricted  supply.” 
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! TEA  AND  COFFEE  RESEARCH  BUREAU  | 

| €J  A department  of  scientific  research  under  the  editors’  direction  in  which  will  | 
be  found  short,  popularized  reviews  of  current  and  older  works  of  physiologi- 
cal-chemical character,  fugitive  paragraphs,  references  and  articles  dealing  | 
with  the  history,  pharmacology  and  technology  of  tea,  coffee  and  spices.  1 
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THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  TEA 


First  of  a Series  of  Articles  on  Caffein, 
Tannin,  Oils,  Extracts,  and  Other 
Properties 

By  Charles  W.  Trigg 

I.  CAFFEIN  AND  RELATED  COMPOUNDS* 

MANY  skilled  scientists  and  observers  have 
thrown  their  knowledge  and  efforts  into  the 
investigation  of  tea  from  the  chemical  stand- 
point. Among  these  the  most  constructive  work 
has  been  conducted  by  Mann  in  India,  Bamber 
in  Ceylon,  Nanninga  in  Java,  and  their  associates. 
Inquiry  into  the  changes  obtaining  during  growth 
has  led  to  comprehensive  study  of  the  nature  of 
the  soils  on  which  tea  is  grown  and  of  the  com- 
position of  the  separate  parts  of  the  tea  plant  at 
various  stages  of  development. 

Researches  into  the  relation  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  tea  to  the  stage  it  has  reached  in 
manufacture  have  been  pursued  with  the  inten- 
tion of  gaining  some  knowledge  of  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  chemical  changes  undergone  in  the 
preparatory  processes.  The  ultimate  object  of 
these  studies  has  been  to  throw  sufficient  light 
on  the  various  factors  controlling  the  yield  and 
quality  of  tea  to  indicate  profitable  methods  of 
control  and  improvement.  Some  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  scientific  brewing  of  tea. 

Probably  the  subject  that  has  claimed  the  at- 
tention of  the  largest  number  of  investigators  is 
the  development  of  analytical  methods  for  de- 
termining the  percentage  of  the  different  sub- 
stances present  in  tea.  The  main  intent  has  been 
the  detection  of  adulteration,  although  some 
attempt  has  been  made  to  demonstrate  a relation 
between  the  value  of  tea  and  its  chemical  con- 
stitution. An  agreement  can  be  shown  in  some 
cases,  but  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  neither 
factor  can  be  used  as  an  ultimate  indicator  of 
the  other.  While  a chemical  analysis  will  indi- 
cate the  strength  of  tea,  it  will  not  show  the 
flavor  of  the  infusion,  so  that  it  is  of  little  use 
in  the  valuation  of  high-priced  teas. 

* Exponent  numerals  refer  to  appended  bibliography. 


Constituents  of  Tea 

The  important  constituents  of  tea  are  caffein, 
other  nitrogenous  substances,  tannin,  inorganic 
salts,  essential  oil,  carbohydrates,  chlorophyll, 
resin,  and  wax. 

Presence  in  tea  of  minute  quantities  of 
xanthine,  hypoxanthine,  theophylline,  adenine, 
and  choline  has  been  reported.  An  alkaloid  ap- 
parently identical  with  theobromine  was  found  by 
Zoller1  in  a sample  of  Himalayan  tea,  though 
none  could  be  detected  in  two  samples  of  the 
best  teas  of  commerce  which  were  used  for  com- 
parison. Baginsky2  obtained  only  0.1567  gram 
of  xanthine  from  one  pound  of  tea,  and  this  was 
probably  somewhat  impure. 

Isolation  of  theophylline,  Csl^CHs^ChNi,  an 
isomer  of  theobromine  and  paraxanthine,  was 
accomplished  by  Kossel.3  He  extracted  tea 
leaves  with  alcohol  and  evaporated  the  tincture 
to  a sirup,  from  which  most  of  the  caffein  sep- 
arated out  on  cooling.  Adenine  (C5H5N5)  and 
hypoxanthine  (sarcine)  were  removed  from  the 
filtrate  as  silver  derivatives,  and  from  the  filtrate 
of  this  operation  first  xanthine  and  subsequently 
theophylline  were  recovered.  Kruger4  claimed 
that  hypoxanthine  did  not  occur  in  tea  ex- 
tract, but  that  it  was  probably  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  nitrous  and  nitric  acids  during  re- 
crystallization of  adenine  silver. 

Three  grams  of  choline  were  separated  as  the 
chloride  from  ten  kilograms  of  Indian  tea  by 
Polstorff.5 

Occurrence  of  Caffein 

The  characteristic  alkaloid  of  tea  is  thein,  or, 
as  it  is  more  generally  known,  caffein  (CsH 
(CH8)  3N4O2),  trimethylxanthine.  It  also  exists 
naturally  in  coffee,  various  species  of  Ilex,  in- 
cluding mate  and  yaupon,  in  guarana  and  cocoa, 
being  found  in  other  parts  of  these  plants  in 
addition  to  those  commonly  used  as  foods. 

Pure  caffein  forms  long,  white,  silky,  flexible 
needles,  which  readily  felt  together  to  form 
light  fleecy  masses,  subliming  at  178°  C.  It  is 
readily  soluble  in  chloroform,  aniline,  benzalde- 
hyde,  hot  water,  alcohol,  or  benzol. 

As  there  is  quite  a demand  for  caffein  for  use 
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in  medicinal  preparations  and  soft  drinks,  it  is 
commercially  prepared  on  a considerable  scale 
from  damaged  tea  and  tea  dust.  Several  dif- 
ferent methods  are  employed  for  this  purpose, 
one  of  the  simplest  being  to  exhaust  the  tea  with 
boiling  water,  boil  the  decoction  with  litharge  or 
acetate  of  lead,  and  concentrate  the  filtered  solu- 
tion until  the  alkaloid  crystallizes  out  on  cooling. 
The  product  may  be  purified  by  sublimation,  or 
by  recrystallization  from  hot  water.6  Ad- 
vantages over  this  method  are  claimed  by 
Hakucho7  for  his  process  of  treating  the  tea 
leaf  extract  with  anhydrous  sulphur  dioxid  and 
excess  lime,  drying  and  granulating  the  mixture, 
and  then  extracting  the  caffein  therefrom  by 
means  of  benzene. 

Caffein  apparently  exists  in  tea  both  in  the  free 
state  and  in  combination  with  tannin,  which  in 
constitution  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  tea 
and  lies  somewhere  between  gallotannic  and 
quercitannic  acids  in  character.  This  variance  in 
the  nature  of  the  tannin  is  largely  due  to  and 
dependent  upon  the  processes  through  which  the 
tea  is  put  in  the  course  of  preparation  for  the 
market.  Caffein  tannate  is  soluble  in  hot  water, 
but  a few  degrees  in  temperature  greatly  alters 
its  solubility.  The  separation  of  caffein  tannate 
is  what  causes  the  infusions  of  some  teas  to  be- 
come turbid  on  cooling.  This  precipitation  is 
dependent  to  some  extent  upon  the  alkalinity  of 
the  solution  and  the  quantity  of  free  caffein 
present. 

Distribution  in  the  Tea  Plant 

Caffein  is  not  confined  alone  to  the  leaves  of 
tea,  but  is  distributed  throughout  the  tea  plant. 
Dried  tea  flowers  introduced  into  Paris  from 
Tonquin  were  found  by  Perrot  and  Goris8 
to  contain  2 per  cent  caffein.  There  were  ap- 
parently two  kinds  (green  and  black),  probably 
owing  to  difference  in  drying.  The  infusion  pre- 
pared from  the  flowers  is  stated  to  possess  a 
very  delicate  aroma  and  to  be  sweeter  than  or- 
dinary tea  infusion.  A more  detailed  examina- 
tion of  blossoms  secured  from  Pallanza,  Italy, 
was  performed  by  Hartwich  and  Du  Pasquier,9 
who  found  2.39  per  cent,  caffein  in  the  calyx, 
0.44  per  cent  in  the  petals,  and  2.09  per  cent  in 
the  whole  buds. 

Analyses  of  the  leaves  of  the  same  tea  plant 
during  a period  of  six  months  (May  to  Novem- 
ber) have  been  published  by  Kellner.10  They 
show  a fall  in  caffein  content  from  2.85  to  $1.00 
per  cent.  While  these  results  are  probably  low, 
owing  to  the  imperfect  methods  of  assay  em- 
ployed, the  relative  proportions  are  fairly  indica- 
tive. In  fact,  Hartwich  and  Du  Pasquier9 
found  young  leaves  from  Pallanza  to  contain  3.7 
per  cent  caffein,  and  old  leaves  from  the  same 


source,  1.35  per  cent.  Studying  a good  commer- 
cial tea,  they  reported  9.2  per  cent  caffein  in  the 
youngest  leaves,  and  then,  with  increasing  size 
of  leaves,  the  percentage  of  caffein  fell  to  3.9, 
then  to  3.6,  and  finally  to  0.8. 

This  observation  of  the  decrease  of  the  pro- 
portion of  caffein  during  the  development  of  the 
tea  leaves  confirms  the  results  of  Markownikoff11 
and  Sawamura.12  Carrying  their  studies  on 
this  tea  yet  further,  the  former  authors  found 
0.06  per  cent  caffein  in  the  stem  of  the  plant, 
0.08  per  cent  in  the  stem-bark,  and  0.15  per  cent 
in  the  root-bark,  but  none  in  the  wood  of  the 
root.  Besson’s13  analyses  also  show  a lower 
caffein  content  in  the  stalks  than  in  the  leaves. 

The  /theory  has  been  advanced  that  caffein  is 
used  to  build  up  the  protein  molecule  in  the 
course  of  growth  of  the  tea  plant.  However,  as 
a result  of  their  researches,  Hartwich  and  Du 
Pasquier9  concluded  that  the  caffein  was  not 
so  employed,  but  on  the  contrary  resulted  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  protein. 

Effect  of  Manufacture 

That  rolling  increases  the  solubility  of  caffein 
as  well  as  of  other  substances  was  the  conclusion 
reached  by  Sawamura14  from  studies  conducted 
on  green  tea.  He  divided  fresh  tea  leaves  into 
three  parts,  one  of  them  (the  control)  being 
steamed  and  dried  without  rolling.  The  second 
part  was  prepared  into  ordinary  green  tea 
(Gyokuro),  and  the  third  part  into  “Tencha,” 
which  is  usually  prepared  without  rolling.  The 
total  caffein  in  the  sample  was  found  to  be  3.53 
per  cent.  When  the  samples  were  powdered  and 
analyzed  very  little  difference  in  caffein  was 
found.  But  when  the  whole,  unpowdered  teas 
were  extracted  in  a manner  rather  analogous  to 
ordinary  brewing,  a decided  variance  of  caffein 
content  was  evidenced  in  the  infusions.  The 
control  showed  1.98  per  cent,  Tencha  2.24  per 
cent,  and  Gyokuro  2.80  per  cent  (dry  basis)  of 
caffein  extracted  from  the  samples. 

These  results,  which  were  confirmed  by  other 
experiments,  indicate  that  the  main  causes  of  in- 
creased solubility  during  rolling  are  the  pressing 
out  of  the  juice  which  dries  on  the  surface  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  breaking  down  of  some  of  the 
leaf  cells. 

An  examination  of  the  effect  of  manufactur- 
ing on  the  composition  of  tea  from  Pavia  was 
made  by  Hartwich  and  Du  Pasquier.9  The 
following  percentages  were  found: 


CAFFEIN 

Stage  of  Process.  Free  Combined 

Immediately  after  picking.  ..  .0.58  3.66 

After  withering 1.55  2.68 

After  rolling 2.69  1.82 

After  2%  hours  fermentation  (at 

26°  C)  2.72  1.39 

After  3V2  hours  fermentation 

(at  46°  C)  2.57  1.68 


Total 

4.24 
4.23 
4.51 

4.11 

4.25 
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It  would  thus  appear  that  the  largest  quantity 
of  caffein  is  set  free  from  the  tannin  combination 
during  the  withering  and  rolling  of  the  leaves. 
The  figures  also  show  an  increase  in  combined 
caffein  upon  continued  fermentation.  The  indi- 
cations are  that  the  first  chemical  change  which 
occurs  is  that  the  “ tannin  ” becomes  slightly 
oxidized,  and  forms  brown  products  which 
unite  with  the  caffein  present.15  This  oxidation 
continues,  and  during  withering,  rolling,  and  the 
first  part  of  the  fermentation  the  combined 
tannin  destroyed  is  greater  than  the  resultant 
products,  which  in  turn  combine  with  the  caffein, 
while  as  fermentation  proceeds  past  a certain 
point  the  oxidation  products  are  formed  propor- 
tionately faster. 

They  also  observed  decrease  in  the  caffein  dur- 
ing firing,  which  observation 
was  made  as^  well  by  Sawa- 
mura14  on  both  green  and 
black  teas. 
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This  subject  of  “Caffein  and  Related  Com- 
pounds ” will  be  continued  in  the  May  issue. 

NEW  ENGLAND  ROASTERS’  MEETING 
The  New  England  branch  of  the  National 
Coffee  Roasters  Association  met  at  Boston  on 
March  14.  Manager  Coste  went  there  from  New 
York.  The  newspaper  advertising  campaign  of 
the  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Committee  was 
enthusiastically  indorsed. 


MORE  NETHERLANDS  TEA-DRINKING 
One  of  the  indirect  results  of  the  war  has  been 
a considerable  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
tea  in  the  Netherlands  and  a corresponding  re- 
duction in  the  consumption  of  coffee.  The 
Rotterdam  Chamber  of  Commerce  indicates  that 
the  increase  in  the  use  of  tea  in  1919  as  com- 
pared with  1913  was  about  90  per  cent,  having 
reached  a total  of  10,000,000  kilograms  or  more 
a year. 

The  reason  for  this  change  in  drinking  habits 
is  the  comparative  cheapness  of  tea. 


ROBUSTA  GROWING  IN  FAVOR 


Improvement  Under  Cultivation  Declared 
to  Have  Been  Shown  in  Java,  Where 
Development  Is  Rapid 

'""THAT  Robusta  coffee  can  be  improved  under 
cultivation  seems  to  have  resulted  from  ex- 
periments in  Java,  which  are  elaborated  upon  in 
the  following  from  Holland’s  East  India: 
Experiments  in  growing  varieties  of  coffee, 
such  as  Liberia  hybrids,  Quillon,  etc.,  with  which 
to  take  the  place  of  Java  (Arabica)  coffee,  the 
production  of  which  was  steadily  diminishing,  did 
not  produce  the  desired  results.  Then  an  attempt 
was  made  to  transplant  African  coffee  to  the 
East  Indies,  which  has  apparently  been  success- 
ful, for  it  proved  to  be  less  exacting  as  to  soil, 
climate,  and  treatment  than  the  Arabica  variety, 
and  it  seems  that  the  Robusta  (Africa)  flourishes 
on  land  where  the  production  of  Arabica  coffee 
is  not,  or  is  no  longer,  possible.  Further,  the 
strong  Robusta  shrub  shows  greater  resistance  to 
all  kinds  of  diseases  and  insects  than  does  the 
Arabica. 

The  production  of  Robusta  coffee  was  due 
largely  to  the  rubber  plantation  estates,  upon 
which  the  coffee  shrubs  were  planted  between  the 
young  rubber  trees. 

The  quality  of  the  Robusta,  which  at  first  left 
much  to  be  desired,  has  been  gradually  improved 
by  more  careful  preparation;  but,  although  the 
bean  has  increased  in  size  since  its  transporta- 
tion from  Africa,  it  clearly  exhibits  the  char- 
acteristic of  its  origin,  and  is  still  much  smaller 
than  the  Java  (Arabica)  bean.  These  facts  af- 
ford reasons  why  the  prices  obtained  for 
Robusta  are  always  considerably  below  superior 
Santos  or  good  ordinary  Java,  although  it  must 
be  admitted  that  Robusta  is  being  increasingly  ap- 
preciated. The  consumption  of  Robusta  coffee  in 
the  Netherlands  expanded  to  such  an  extent  dur- 
ing the  war  as  to  surpass  even  the  consumption 
of  Santos  cpffee.  Many  foreign  markets — New 
York  for  instance — now  also  buy  Robusta. 

The  following  table  of  crops  clearly  illustrates 
the  development  of  Robusta  coffee  plantations  in 
comparison  with  other  varieties  of  coffee  grown 
in  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  The  figures  indicate 
piculs  of  133%  pounds  each: 

Other 

Robusta  Varieties  Total 


1920 762,251  148,705  910,956 

1919 722,899  178,471  901,350 

1918 921.833  232.732  1,154,565 

1916 888,906  289.296  1,178,202 

1914 419,014  209.552  628,566 

1910 30,480  229.353  259,833 


It  is  difficult  to  express  a definite  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  future  production  of  Robusta  coffee, 
as  this  depends  on  many  and  varied  factors,  such 
as,  for  instance,  the  attitude  of  the  rubber  planta- 
tions with  respect  to  the  cultivation  of  coffee, 
market  prices,  soil,  climate,  etc.  So  far,  how- 
ever, prospects  of  its  continued  cultivation  seem 
favorable. 

FRENCH-AFRICAN  DUTY  INCREASE 
Customs  duties  have  been  doubled  on  coffee, 
sugar,  and  pepper  in  French  West  Africa. 
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MUST  ADVERTISE  JAVA  TEA 


Its  Planters  Have  to  Learn  to  Cooperate 
and  Cater  Before  They  Capture 
American  Market 


' I *HE  following  analysis  of  the  Java  tea  situa- 
tion,  with  special  application  to  the  American 
market,  and  directed  to  the  producers  themselves, 
has  been  going  the  rounds  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  trade  papers : 

“ Which  of  your  consumers  know  that  they 
are  using  ‘Java’  tea?  With  very  few  exceptions, 
this  is  hardly  anywhere  the  case.  In  Australia 
large  quantities  of  Java  tea  are  sold,  but  the 
general  public  knows  it  only  as  ‘ Indian  ’ or 
* Ceylon  ’ tea,  and  so  it  is  even  in  Holland,  Eng- 
land, and  America.  The  wholesale  trade  is  com- 
pelled to  pack  and  deliver  Indian,  Ceylon,  Chinese, 
and  Japanese  teas  because  the  public  and  conse- 
quently the  retail  dealer  ask  for  them. 

“ But  who  ever  asks  for  Java  tea?  The  whole- 
sale trade  is  interested  in  the  Java  product  only 
when  it  is  to  its  advantage,  because  it  is  cheaper 
than  any  other  kind. 

“ The  tea  planter  and  the  tea  trade  in  general 
have  a very  few  profitable  years  behind  them, 
but  it  must  not  be  expected  that  the  prices  real- 
ized during  1919-20  will  be  maintained  during 
1921,  1922,  and  1923.  The  enormously  diminished 
purchasing  power  of  Europe,  as  well  as  the 
almost  total  loss  of  the  Russian  market,  will 
result  in  a large  surplus  of  tea.  The  reaction  of 
the  booming  prices  and  speculation  during  1919 
and  1920  is  already  making  itself  felt,  and  the 
planters  will  probably  have  a few  years  during 
which  it  will  be  an  utter  impossibility  for  them 
to  pay  the  cost  of  production. 

“We  were  formerly  of  opinion  that  Australia 
would  prove  a great  outlet  for  Java  tea,  but  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  its  population  amounts  to 
barely  5,000,000  people  and  that  a steady  de- 
mand already  exists  there  for  Ceylon  and  Indian 
tea. 

Only  the  Americas  Left 

“ There  are  only  two  countries  where  the  sale 
and  use  of  tea  may  be  increased  in  the  near 
future, — the  United  States  and  South  America. 
English  firms  until  very  lately  entirely  supplied 
the  latter,  usually  direct  from  England,  and  spe- 
cially packed  for  the  South  American  market 
under  the  consignee’s  own  brand,  without  even 
mentioning  the  country  of  origin.  As  tea  is  con- 
sumed there  by  only  a small  part  of  the  popula- 
tion, chiefly  the  higher  classes,  and  coffee  is  the 
national  beverage,  it  would  be  difficult  to  increase 
the  consumption  of  tea;  but  if  this  development 
should  come,  the  British  Indian  product  would 
certainly  scoop  the  pool. 

“During  the  war  large  quantities  of  Java  tea 
were  imported  and  consumed  in  the  United  States, 
much  of  which  was  of  inferior  quality  and  totally 
unsuited  to  that  market.  Was  proper  advantage 
ever  taken  of  this  probably  never-recurring  oppor- 
tunity to  popularize  Java  tea  with  the  American 
public?  No,  positively  not! 

“ In  the  United  States  the  housewife,  through 
advertisements  in  the  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly 
publications,  issues  of  which  run  into  the  millions, 


is  kept  thoroughly  posted  on  all  kinds  of  domes- 
tic articles.  The  preserved-food  maker,  the  cocoa 
manufacturer,  and  the  tea  and  coffee  blenders 
advertise  extensively,  so  that  in  her  orders  to  the 
grocer  the  housewife  insists  upon  the  brand  she 
desires.  Few  purchases  are  made  in  bulk,  as 
everything  is  sold  in  packages  of  one  kind  or 
another.  And  so  the  customer  knows  that  she 
will  receive  what  she  orders — and  ten  to  one  she 
first  learned  of  her  brand  through  an  advertise- 
ment. 

Make  Them  Ask  for  Java 

“ Consequently,  if  you  want  Java  tea  to  be  used 
in  America,  Java  must  be  advertised.  You  must 
not  advertise  with  the  idea  of  supplying  your 
tea  direct  to  the  consumers,  but  in  such  a way 
that  they  will  insist  upon  being  supplied  with  it 
by  their  grocer.  (As  a matter  of  course,  the 
latter  must  be  able  to  obtain  Java  tea.) 

“ As  a rule  Hollanders  hardly  know  how  to 
advertise  properly,  but  they  may  follow  the  lead 
of  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  who  never  lets  an  oppor- 
tunity to  advertise  slip  by — not  even  a boat  race. 
The  greatest  stumbling  block  would  seem  to  be 
lack  of  cooperation.  A Hollander  usually  has  a 
high  opinion  of  his  own  qualifications  and  little 
faith  in  what  may  be  achieved  through  coopera- 
tion ; but  it  is  only  by  cooperating  in  the  support 
and  expense  that  the  tea  planters  will  be  able  to 
increase  the  consumption  of  their  product,  and 
not  until  they  realize  and  act  upon  this  will  Java 
tea  be  appreciated.” 

A WORD  ON  “SCENTED”  TEA 
(Staff  Correspondence) 

Calcutta,  India,  Feb.  5,  1921. — The  queer 
character  of  the  United  States’  tea  demand  is 
shown  in  the  lists  of  teas  imported  during  1919- 
20,  according  to  the  annual  tea  report.  34,500,- 
000  pounds  of  black  tea  from  India,  Ceylon  and 
Java  is  straightforward  enough,  and  so  is  22,500,- 
000  pounds  of  Japan  green  tea.  This  accounts 
for  57,000,000  pounds  out  of  96,800,000,  the  total 
imported.  The  balance  39,800,000  pounds  is  made 
up  of  a heterogeneous  mixture  of  strange  and 
curious  teas  which  no  one  outside  of  the  States 
would  introduce  to  the  digestive  economy.  Ping- 
sueys,  country  greens,  capers,  scented  orange 
pekoes,  scented  cantons,  oolongs,  Japan  and 
China  congou,  and  such  weird  manufactures  are 
included.  A consignment  of  brick  tea  was  tried, 
but  the  U.  S.  Customs  gave  it  the  bounce  as  unfit 
for  human  consumption. 

No  wonder  the  American  Tea  Association  says 
the  American  people  are  suffering  for  want  of  in- 
struction in  tea  drinking.  People  who  consume 
“ scented  ” tea  do  not  know  what  tea  is.  They 
should  “try  it  on  the  dog.” — Charles  Judge. 


TEA  EXPORTS  FROM  CALCUTTA 
Exports  of  tea  from  Calcutta  to  the  United 
States  amounted  to  8,940,934  pounds  in  1920  and 
4,243,721  pounds  in  1919. 
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PATENT  OFFICE  RECORD 


Patents  Granted,  Trade  Mark  Applications, 
Certificates  Issued  and  Labels  and 
Prints  Registered 

(Staff  Correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  March  31,  1921. 

HERE  follows  a complete  record  of  the  latest 
activities  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office, 
in  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  tea,  coffee,  spice  and 
general  grocery  trades : 

Patents  Granted 

Attachment  for  Coffee  Urns.  John  N.  Shaw, 
Seattle,  Wash.  (1,369,557.)  In  a device  for 
forming  a bag  of  variable  size  from  a piece  of 
cloth  comprising  a cylindrical  shell  having  an  up- 
wardly curved  internal  flange  forming  an  annular 
groove  therein,  a ring  adapted  to  seat  within  said 
groove,  a piece  of  cloth  adapted  to  be  held  be- 
tween said  annular  groove  and  said  ring,  a stem 
slidably  mounted  within  said  ring,  adjustable 
means  for  securing  said  stem  within  said  ring, 
an  annular  foot  member  disposed  on  the  lower 
end  of  said  stem  and  adapted  to  engage  and  dis- 
tend said  cloth,  bosses  formed  on  the  inner  wall 


of  said  shell  and  locking  members  carried  by  said 
ring  adapted  to  engage  said  bosses  to  lock  said 
ring  to  said  shell. 


Foldable  Box  and  Blank  Therefor.  Harry  L. 
Fellowes,  Chicago,  assignor  to  Bankers  Box  Co., 
Chicago.  (1,369,642.)  A box  formed  of  a single 


piece  of  bendable  material  scored  on  parallel  lines 
to  form  side,  end,  top  and  bottom  walls,  one 
end  of  said  blank  and  the  intermediate  portion 
being  transversely  cut  laterally  of  the  side  and 
end  walls  and  bendable  on  said  parallel  lines  to 
provide  end  retaining  flaps  for  the  bottom  walls, 


Trade  Marks  Pending 


and  supporting  flaps  for  the  top  walls  and  a tie 
cord  for  holding  the  box  in  set  up  formation 
passing  through  the  ends  of  the  top  walls,  sup- 
porting flaps  and  end  walls  with  the  outwardly 
extending  end  of  the  cord  secured  to  the  end 
wall  to  hold  the  end  walls  and  top  wall  relatively 
immovable. 


Art  of  Brewing  Coffee.  Benj.  H.  Calkin,  De- 
troit, Mich.,  assignor  to  Frances  L.  Calkin,  De- 
troit, Mich.  (1,370,782.)  In  the  art  *of  brewing 
coffee,  the  process  which  consists  in  controlling 
the  flow  of  liquid  to  a mass  of  coffee  in  a re- 
stricted volume  and  at  slow  speed  for  effecting 
an  initial  quick  extraction  of  the  essential  oils 
from  the  mass,  and  retarding  the  flow  of  liquid 
at  a subsequent  period  in  the  brew  to  attain  a 
prolonged  extraction  of  the  tannin  and  other 
elements  of  slow  extraction,  and  combining  the 
liquids  obtained  during  the  initial  and  subsequent 
stages  of  the  brew  for  attaining  a balanced  liquid 
extract. 


Folding  Container  and  Fastening  Means  There- 
for. Levi  Eli  Brady,  St.  Louis.  (1,371,219.) 
A container  comprising  a blank  of  material  scored 
along  parallel  longitudinal  and  cross  lines  upon 
which  the  blank  is  adapted  to  be  folded,  and  hav- 
ing transverse  slits  in  the  opposite  edges  extend- 
ing to  said  parallel  longitudinal  scored  lines  to 
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form  closure  flaps,  central  semicircular  outlined 
tongues  struck  from  said  flaps  with  their  inner 
ends  in  alinement  with  said  longitudinal  scored 
lines,  said  tongues,  when  the  blank  is  folded  along 
the  scored  lines  to  form  a rectangular  outlined 
closure,  being  positioned  to  overlap  two  of  said 
closure  flaps  when  in  closed  position,  said  last 
mentioned  closure  flaps  having  their  edges  practi- 
cally abutting  but  not  overlapping. 


TRADE  MARKS  PENDING 
The  following  marks  have  been  favorably  acted 
upon.  Any  person  who  believes  he  would  be 
damaged  by  the  registration  of  a mark  may  within 
30  days  enter  opposition  to  prevent  the  pro- 
posed registration.  All  inquiries  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal, 
79  Wall  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Week  Ending  February  22,  1921 
“4-One”;  (141,949);  4-One-Box  Machine 

Makers,  Portland,  Me.;  boxes  and  packing. 

“ Salem  Landmark  ” over  coffee-pot  rural  de- 
sign; (138,492);  Gilmers,  Inc.,  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C. ; coffee. 

“Witt’s  Market  House  Coffee”;  (134,448); 
Charles  F.  Witt,  Minneapolis ; coffee. 


Week  Ending  March  1,  1921 
“Gold  Chord”;  (138,559)  ; Guyer  & Calkins 
Co.,  Freeport,  Ill.t;  food-flavoring  extracts,  etc. 

“ Klein’s  ” on  cow  held  by  young  woman  and 
carrying  little  girl;  (140,895);  Klein  Chocolate 
Co.,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. ; chocolate. 

“Bilmont”;  (137,627)  ; Northwestern  Dis- 
tributing Co.,  Billings,  Mont. ; roasted  coffee. 

“San”;  (137,628)  ; Northwestern  Distributing 
Co.,  Billings,  Mont. ; roasted  coffee. 

Week  Ending  March  8,  1921 
“Gold  Cross”  over  maltese  cross;  (139,651); 
Gold  Cross  Coffee  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. ; coffee. 

“Durbar”;  (126,428)  ; Joseph  Travers  & Sons, 
London,  England;  tea. 


Week  Ending  March  15,  1921 
“Marlborough”  in  heraldic  design;  (141,073); 
Marlborough  Coffee  Co.,  New  York;  coffee. 

“Topmost”;  (139,915);  John  A.  Tolman  & 
Co.,  Chicago;  coffee. 

“ Kamehameha  ” standing  verticularly ; (139,- 
241);  American  Factors,  Ltd.,  Honolulu,  H.  I.; 
coffee  and  canned  goods. 

“Penco”;  (138,097)  Pennsylvania  Coffee  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. ; coffee. 

“Lanka”  below  monogram;  (121,965)  ; William 
Braid  & Co.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. ; tea. 


Trade  Marks  Registered 
This  is  a record  of  trade  marks  that  have  been 
registered  and  for  which  certificates  have  been 
issued : 

“Harvest”;  (136,252);  Carter,  Macy  & Co., 
New  York;  teas. 

Registered  February  22,  1921. 


“AHN”;  (131,589);  A.  H.  Niolon  & Son, 
Meridian,  Miss. ; coffee  and  peanut  butter. 


“ Vanolex  ” ; (135,834);  Aveco  Products  Co., 
Chicago ; vanilla  compound. 

Registered  March  8,  1921. 

“Poplar”;  (122,064);  Scherer  & Fix,  Utica, 
N.  Y. : coffee. 

“Red  Package”;  (131,825);  A.  H.  Niolon  & 
Son,  Meridian,  Miss. ; coffee;  coffee,  chicory,  and 
cereal. 

Registered  March  15,  1921. 

Labels  Registered 

This  is  a record  of  labels  that  have  been  regis- 
tered and  for  which  certificates  have  been  issued : 

“Old  Style”;  (22,606)  ; A.  J.  Kasper  Co.,  Chi- 
cago; coffee. 

Registered  March  1,  1921. 

Prints  Registered 

“Hills  Bros.  Red  Can  Coffee”;  (5,543);  Hills 
Bros.,  San  Francisco;  coffee. 


OBITUARY 


James  M.  Rodgers 

James  M.  Rodgers,  president  of  the  Lowry- 
Rodgers  Co.,  Philadelphia,  and  a member  of  the 
New  York  Coffee  & Sugar  Exchange,  age  55, 
died  at  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  March  23,  leaving  a 
wife. 


George  A.  Scherer 

George  A.  Scherer,  founder  of  the  Illinois  Re- 
tail Grocers’  Association  and  second  president  of 
the  national  association,  living  at  Peoria,  111.,  age 
73,  is  dead. 


Willis  L.  Thurston 

Willis  L.  Thurston,  president  of  the  Thurston 
& Kingsbury  Co.,  wholesale  grocer  at  Bangor, 
Me.,  age  71,  died  recently. 


George  W.  Reed 

George  W.  Reed,  a wealthy  coffee  planter  living 
at  Berkeley,  Cal.,  is  reported  to  have  been  mur- 
dered by  overseers  on  his  Guatemala  plantation 
January  3.  His  widow  survives. 


J.  H.  Whitely 

J.  H.  Whitely  of  J.  H.  Whitely  & Co.,  said  to 
have  been  the  oldest  broker  in  Baltimore,  is  dead. 


Ballard  P.  Huff 

Ballard  P.  Huff,  founder  of  Huff,  Andrews  & 
Thomas,  Roanoke,  Va.,  one  of  the  large  chain- 
store  institutions  of  that  region,  age  68,  died 
March  30,  leaving  a wife  and  a daughter. 


John  K.  Mahon 

John  K.  Mahon,  president  of  the  Samuel 
Mahon  Co.,  wholesale  grocer  of  Ottumwa,  la., 
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is  reported  to  have  committed  suicide  March  27. 
He  left  a wife  and  three  children. 


James  H.  Huntoon 

James  H.  Huntoon,  of  the  Huntoon-Paige  Co., 
dealer  in  coffees  and  spices  at  Paterson,  N.  J., 
which  business  was  founded  by  his  father,  died 
April  1,  leaving  a wife,  two  sons,  and  two  daugh- 
ters; age  70. 


George  M.  Harrington 

George  M.  Harrington,  a prominent  wholesale 
grocer  and  first  mayor  of  Willimantic,  Conn.,  age 
71,  is  dead. 

Edgar  L.  Rundel 

Edgar  L.  Rundel,  Indianapolis  manager  for  the 
Bour  Coffee  Co.,  died  a few  weeks  ago. 


Frank  Sinnickson 

Frank  Sinnickson,  who  succeeded  Thomas 
Roberts  as  coffee  buyer  for  Thomas  Roberts  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  is  reported  having  recently 
died. 


WHO’S  WHO  IN  THE  TRADE 


An  Appreciation  of  A.  N.  Derouin,  Who 
Has  Been  Made  Director  in  Charge 
of  Carter,  Macy  & Co. 

A N.  DEROUIN  is  vice-  president,  treasurer 
and  director  in  charge  of  Carter,  Macy 
& Co.,  New  York,  as  well  as  president  and  direc- 
tor of  Carter,  Macy  & Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd., 
though  he  is  only  32  years  old. 

His  preliminary  education  was  received  in  the 
public,  private,  and  technical  schools  of  northern 
New  York,  and  after  studying  law  for  two  years 
he  turned  his  attention  to  accounting,  manage- 
ment, and  finance.  He  came  to  New  York  as 
public  accountant  when  21,  and  two  years  later 
was  cost  accountant  with  Lamont,  Corliss  & Co., 
manufacturers.  Two  years  later  he  went  with 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  During  the  four  years  he 
was  with  the  Standard  he  traveled  extensively  in 
foreign  countries,  especially  in  the  Far  East. 

Upon  returning  to  this  country,  in  November, 
1918,  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  American  Inter- 
national Corp.,  and  was  sent  to  Mexico  City  to 
reorganize  the  office  of  G.  Amsinck  & Co.,  one 
of  its  subsidiaries.  The  following  April  he  was 
assigned  to  Carter,  Macy  & Co.,  another  subsid- 
iary, as  auditor.  He  became  treasurer  of  the 
company  on  June  1,  1919,  and  a vice  president 
May  1,  1920.  Upon  J.  F.  Hartley’s  retirement 
last  February  he  was  made  director  in  charge. 
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I MAINLY  ABOUT  PEOPLE 


| News  About  Men  in  the  Trade  at  Work  | 
and  at  Play 
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W.  D.  Stuart, 'manager  of  the  green-coffee  de- 
partment of  G.  H.  McFadden  & Bro.,  New  York, 
and  his  wife  sailed  for  Europe  on  April  7,  to  be 
gone  for  two  months. 

E.  G.  Beeson  of  the  Cultured  Coffee  Co.  of 
America,  Detroit,  spent  several  days  in  New 
York  recently,  investigating  locations  for  the  new 
plant  that  his  firm  expects  to  establish  in  the  near 
future. 

George  F.  Hellick  of  the  George  F.  Hellick 
Tea  Co.,  Easton,  Pa.,  who  is  president  of  the 
National  Retail  Tea  & Coffee  Merchants’  Asso- 
ciation, was  a New  York  visitor  in  March.  He 
is  exceedingly  active  in  association  business  and 
is  making  plans  for  the  annual  convention  at 
Indianapolis  next  September. 

Thomas  W.  Haughey,  for  20  years  with  the 
E.  M.  Osborn  Co.,  tea  importer  at  93  Front  St., 
New  York,  will  go  to  William  Mann  & Co.,  88 
Broad  St.,  Boston,  on  May  2. 

F.  W.  Lotz,  manager  of  the  Handelmaat- 
schappy  Transmarina,  is  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the 
Netherlands  and  the  Netherlands  East  and  West 
Indies,  Inc. 

Carl  W.  Brand,  president  of  the  National 
Coffee  Roasters  Association,  came  from  Cleveland 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade 
Publicity  Committee  in  New  York  on  April  6. 

Sir  Thomas  Lipton  has  given  a silver  loving 
cup  as  a trophy  for  the  baseball  players  in  Sing 
Sing  Prison,  N.  Y. 

William  G.  Dickson,  connected  with  the 
coffee  department  of  Arbuckle  Bros,  for  12 
years,  and  for  the  past  two  manager  of  the  coffee 
department  of  Gaston,  Williams  & Wigmore,  has 
gone  into  the  importing  and  jobbing  business  at 
85  Front  St.,  New  York,  under  the  name  of  W.  G. 
Dickson  & Co. 

Frank  C.  Russell  of  Russell  & Co.,  New  York, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Russell  and  their  daughter 
Elizabeth,  spent  the  Easter  holidays  at  Atlantic 
City. . 

W.  K.  Gill,  manager  of  the  coffee  department 
of  Stone,  Ordean,  Wells  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn., 
visited  New  York  and  Philadelphia  recently. 
He  formerly  lived  in  Philadelphia. 

Peter  Eiseman,  coffee  broker  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 
was  seen  on  Front  St.,  New  York,  early  in  April. 

Joseph  Pickslay  of  Williams,  Russell  & Co., 
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coffee  brokers,  New  York,  returned  April  1 from 
a month’s  vacation  in  the  Middle  West  and 
South. 

Walter  T.  Bown  and  Walter  T.  Callaghan, 
formerly  salesmen  for  J.  Aron  & Co.,  -’feave 
started  in  the  coffee  brokerage  business  at  326 
River  St.,  Chicago,  under  the  firm  name  of  Bown 
& Callaghan. 

Daniel  M.  Enright,  the  New  York  coffee  job- 
ber, is  remodeling  his  four-story  building  at  98 
Front  St.  into  a modern  office  structure.  He  will 
continue  to  occupy  his  old  quarters  at  112  Front 
St. 

John  W.  Haulenbeek  of  John  Haulenbeek  & 
Co.,  New  York,  announces  the  coming  marriage 
of  his  daughter,  Marguerite  B.,  to  John  J. 
Nicholson,  which  will  take  place  at  South  Orange, 
N.  J.,  April  16.  The  bridegroom  was  overseas 
with  the  27th  Division. 

Frank  S.  Shea,  formerly  a tea  buyer  in  Japan 
for  Leon  Israel  & Bros.,  is  with  W.  R.  Grace  & 
Co.,  New  York,  and  will  soon  take  charge  of 
their  tea  department  at  Boston. 

Charles  De  Cordova,  tea  broker  at  108  Front 
St.,  New  York,  will  move  on  May  1 to  larger 
quarters  at  85-87  Front  St. 

IN  THE  EDITOR’S  MAIL  BAG 


Here  Will  Be  Found  Letters  from  Readers 
Who  Say  Something  Worth  While 

ONLY  letters  which  deal  with  subjects  of 
general  trade  interest  are  published  here. 
Readers  should  remember  that  when  they  write 
for  this  department  they  can  best  serve  them- 
selves and  the  Editor  by  being  brief.  Many  let- 
ters cannot  be  published  because  of  their  length. 


Powdered  Milk  in  Coffee 
That  ordinary  grade  B milk  seems  somewhat 
superior  to  whole  milk  powdered  for  use  in 
coffee  is  shown  by  experiments  made  by  W.  H. 
Aborn,  a prominent  New  York  coffee  broker, 
who  here  sets  forth  their  results. 

New  York,  March  23,  1921. 
W.  H.  Ukers,  Editor 
The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  . . 

Some  experiments  with  powdered  milk  skim- 
med and  whole  milk,  at  the  laboratory  of  Merrell, 
Soule  Co.  may  be  of  interest  to  you  and  the 
trade.  I used  the  Klim  skimmed  and  whole  milk 
powdered,  and  grade  B milk  in  bottle  purchased 
near  at  hand.  ' , , ^ 

Skimmed  milk  powdered  and  grade  B milk 
using  same  quantity,  produced  the  same  identical 
color  effect  upon  the  coffee  brew.  The  whole 
milk  powdered  produced  a clearer,  sharper  color 
than  grade  B milk  or  skimmed  milk  powdered. 


These  latter  reacted  with  a blacker  color,  being 
also  more  dull  than  the  color  produced  by  the 
whole  milk  powdered.  The  flavor  produced  in 
the  coffee  brew  by  skimmed  milk  powdered  was 
much  inferior  to  that  produced  by  using  grade 
B milk  or  whole  milk  powdered.  Grade  B milk 
seemed  to  produce  the  creamiest  effect  in  taste  as 
against  the  whole  milk  powdered. 

Summing  up,  I should  suggest  that  the 
skimmed  milk  powdered  will  not  produce  de- 
sirable results  in  brewed  coffee;  that  whole  milk 
powdered  is  quite  as  acceptable  in  brewed  coffee 
as  grade  B milk,  but  has  no  advantage  in  connec- 
tion with  coffee  over  grade  B.  The  proportion 
used  of  the  skimmed  milk  and  whole  milk 
powdered  was  one  level  and  a half  Merrell, 
Soule  Co.  measure  to  a half-pint  of  water.— 
W.  H.  Aborn. 


“ The  Best  Coffee  in  the  World  " 

The  old  standby,  Java  and  Mocha,  is  recom- 
mended for  the  title  in  answer  to  W.  H.  Aborn’s 
inquiry  in  the  March  issue  of  The  Tea  and 
Coffee  Trade  Journal.  The  one  making  this 
claim  insists  upon  preserving  anonymity,  but  he 
is  of  high  standing  and  well  able  to  support  any 
statement  he  may  make.  Here  is  his  letter : 

New  York,  March  29,  1921. 

W.  H.  Ukers,  Editor 

The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  , . __ 

I have  read  with  much  interest  Mr.  Aborn  s 
question,  in  your  March  issue,  regarding  the  best 
coffee  in  the  world,  and  presume  that  the  an- 
swers you  will  receive  to  his  inquiry  will  cover 
almost  all  coffees  that  are  produced,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Robusta. 

It  is  strange  that,  no  matter  what  coffee-pro-  j 
ducing  country  you  visit,  the  grower  of  that 
country  is  strong  in  the  belief  that  his  is  the 
finest  coffee  in  the  world,  and  it  is  surprising 
what  really  excellent  coffee  is  found  where  it 
would  be  least  expected.  I have  drunk  coffee  in 
Rio,  made  in  a highly  scientific  manner,  that  was 
phenomenally  good,  strange  as  it  may  seeJT  / 
have  also  had  the  pleasure  of  drinking  a Mexi- 
can coffee,  four  years  old,  that  was  a delight,  and 
yet,  after  a great  many  years’  experience  in  prac- 
tically all  the  coffees  grown,  my  palate  still  turns 
to  a fancy  Mandheling  or  Ankola  Java,  with  a 
moderate  percentage  of  genuine  Mocha  in  it. 

Of  all  the  coffees  in  the  world  I personally 
know  of  nothing  that  approximates  this  combina- 
tion. I also  realize  that  it  is  an  aristocrat  among 
blends  and  would  undoubtedly  not  please  the 
masses.  There  is  something  particularly  fine 
about  the  flavor  of  this  coffee  that  cannot  be  ap- 
proached by  any  other.  Seeds  from  the  same 
coffee  have  been  planted  in  Brazil,  and  I have 
seen  them  growing  there,  but  the  peculiar  flavor 
soon  disappears  in  Brazilian  soil.  This  coffee  is 
unfortunately  in  such  small  supply  that  it  can 
never  be  counted  on  as  always  obtainable. 

For  a substitute  the  nearest  approach  I have 
yet  found  is  a combination  of  fine  Bogota  and 
genuine  Santos  Bourbon.  This  blend  seems  to 
fill  the  popular  want  for  a delightful  satisfying 
coffee  and  at  a reasonable  price. — Epicurus. 
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TEA  AND  COFFEE  IN  THE  NEWS 

Fact  and  Fancy,  Comment  Wise  and  Frivol- 
ous, Gleaned  from  the  Press  to  Show 
the  Trend  of  Public  Thought 

If  ERE  are  some  of  the  more  notable  items 
1 1 which  appeared  recently  in  the  press  and 
show  the  trend  of  public  thought  in  regard  to  tea 
and  coffee. 

Coffee  Hoarder  Chastened  in  1777 
Boston,  Feb.  19. — “Females”  of  ye  olde  Bos- 
ton, staging  a “ coffee  party  ” in  1777  which 
rivaled  in  a small  way  the  famous  Tea  Party  in 
1773,  personally  chastised  a profiteer  hoarder  of 
foodstuffs  and  confiscated  some  of  his  stock,  ac- 
cording to  a letter  from  Abigail  Adams  to  her 
distinguished  husband,  later  second  president  of 
the  United  States. 

Writing  at  Boston,  under  date  of  July  31,  1777, 
Abigail  wrote  to  John,  then  attending  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  at  Philadelphia : 

“ There  is  a great  scarcity  of  sugar  and  cof- 
fee, articles  which  the  female  part  of  the  state  is 
very  loath  to  give  up,  especially  whilst  they  con- 
sider the  great  scarcity  occasioned  by  the  mer- 
chants having  secreted  a large  quantity.  It  is 
rumored  that  an  eminent  stingy  merchant,  who  is 
a bachelor,  had  a hogshead  of  coffee  in  his  store, 
which  he  refused  to  sell  under  6 shillings  per 
pound. 

“ A number  of  females — some  say  a hundred, 
some  say  more — assembled  with  a cart  and  trunk, 
marched  down  to  the  warehouse,  and  demanded 
the  keys. 

“ Upon  his  finding  no  quarter,  he  delivered  the 
keys,  and  they  then  opened  the  warehouse,  hoisted 
out  the  coffee  themselves,  put  it  into  a trunk, 
and  drove  off.  A large  concourse  of  men  stood 
amazed,  silent  spectators  of  the  whole  transac- 
tion.”— New  York  Tribune. 


Good  Coffee  as  an  Asset 
For  most  men  and  many  women  coffee  is  the 
sine  qua  non  of  every  meal.  For  that  reason 
alone  it  should  be  good,  always.  But  because  it 
is  so  universally  called  for,  thousands  of  land- 
lords give  it  only  superficial  attention,  and  dis- 
appointed millions  drink  execrable  concoctions 
simply  because  it  is  a case  of  bad  coffee  or  none, 
and  none  means  a headache. 

The  making  of  good  coffee  is  an  art  that  must 
be  and  can  be  practised  only  with  a good  quality 
of  raw  material.  We  need  not  go  into  the  gro- 
cer’s end  of  that,  it  is  self-evident,  nor  into 
methods  of  making  good  coffee  from  good  coffee. 
The  inspiring  fact  for  hotels  and  restaurants  is 
that  so  large  a proportion  of  them  do  not  sup- 
ply their  guests  with  the  one  thing  that  will 
cover  and  send  to  oblivion  the  memory  of  a mul- 
titude of  sins  in  cookery — good  coffee. 

Poor  coffee  is  the  rule  in  Chicago  restaurants 
and  common  in  Chicago  hotels.  The  same  thing 
is  true  in  New  York,  in  Pittsburgh,  in  Cleveland, 
and  in  innumerable  places  of  less  importance. 
Yet  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  hotels  and  res- 


taurants of  the  better  class  have  good  coffee  some 
of  the  time  and  poor  coffee  part  of  the  time,  is 
why  good  coffee  all  the  time  means  public  favor 
for  those  who  serve  it. 

To  serve  excellent  coffee  all  the  time,  at  all 
hours  and  every  day,  would  guarantee  the  suc- 
cess of  many  a hotel  and  eating  place  now  un- 
certain financial  propositions.  The  days  are 
past  when  the  patron  can  leave  the  table,  go  to 
the  bar,  and  wash  away  the  memory  of  bad  cof- 
fee in  the  dining  room  or  cafe.  It  abides  with 
him,  and  leads  him  to  seek  other  quarters  and 
still  others,  until  perchance  he  finds  good,  strong, 
fine-flavored,  and  satisfying  coffee. 

Is  not  this  appetite,  far  more  widely  distributed 
than  that  for  alcohol,  worth  catering  to?  Does 
it  not  warrant  increased  expenditure  for  raw 
material  and  constant  care  that  the  liquid  cheer 
be  made  right? — Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce. 


“A  BATH  OF  THE  OBVIOUS” 

Militarism  is  a danger  and  not  a safeguard. 

There  are  no  gains  to  match  the  losses  in 
modern  warfare. 

A sick  neighbor  may  be  quite  as  dangerous  as 
a wicked  one. 

Neither  nations  nor  men  can  live  in  air-tight 
compartments. 

Men  cannot  live  without  eating  nor  eat  without 
working. 

Men  work  best  when  working  to  help  them- 
selves. 

Communism  always  has  been,  and  always  will 
be,  an  ignoble  fraud. 

One  cannot  spend  what  he  has  not  got. — John 
W.  Davis. 

uiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiimiiiimiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiitiiiiit: 

INSPIRATION  CORNER 

1 Cfl  Putting  salt  on  the  tails  of  fugitive  big  f 
| thoughts  and  bits  of  verse  which  make  f 
I worth  while  the  blending  of  sentiment  f 
| with  business.  | 

MiiiiiilililliilllllliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiimiiiiiniimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiitiiiiiiiiiiniimiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiimniniiiiiiC 

THE  THINGS  WORTH  WHILE 

We  are  beginning  to  see  that  money  after  all 
is  not  the  main  thing.  The  real  values  cannot 
be  bought  and  sold.  We  are  here  really  to  be 
happy  and  to  make  others  happy.  It  is  a great 
mission  to  live  simply  and  honestly  with  the 
times.  We  have  got  to  make  the  most  of  our 
own  time  and  get  at  the  essential  things  as  they 
are  now,  and  any  vital  thought,  any  vital  idea, 
is  bound  to  bring  fruit  in  some  way.  It  is  the 
little  voice  inside  that  we  should  hearken  to. 
My  motto  is  never  to  try  to  imitate  anybody.  I 
have  always  looked  inward  and  followed  the 
inward  voice. — John  Burroughs. 
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NEEDED  COFFEE  LABEL  REFORMS 

If  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  correct  in  ruling  that  coffea  robusta 
is  not  Java  coffee,  even  if  grown  on  the  island  of  Java,  do  we  not  find  ourselves  in  a some- 
what involved  position? 

i.  According  to  the  United  States  definition,  coffee  is  the  seed  of  coffea  arabica  or  cof- 
fea lib  erica.  2.  Coffea  arabica  is  Java  coffee.  3.  Coffea  arabica  is  Sumatra  coffee.  4.  Coffea 
arabica  is  Mocha  coffee.  5.  Coffea  arabica  is  Abyssinian  coffee,  etc.,  etc.  6.  But — Java  cof- 
fee is  not  Sumatra  coffee  ! 7.  Coffea  robusta , although  one  of  the  species  of  coffea  recognized 

by  botanists  (there  are  seventy-nine  others),  is  not  a Java  coffee,  even  if  grown  in  Java; 
in  fact,  it’s  not  a coffee  at  all. 

Question:  What  is  it? 

Also,  if  we  follow  this  thought  to  its  logical  conclusion,  what  is  Java  tea?  Is  it  Chi- 
nese or  Indian  tea,  or  both,  and,  if  so,  can  it  be  properly  called  Java  tea  at  all,  when,  strictly 
speaking,  there  isn’t  any  such  animal? 

Assume,  for  argument’s  sake,  that  some  day  a leaf  disease  wipes  out  all  the  coffea 
arabica  in  Brazil.  Why  not?  It  happened  in  Ceylon.  Imagine  the  international  complica- 
tions if  the  United  States  should  say  to  our  South  American  neighbor,  “ If  you  substitute 
liberica,  we  may  permit  you  to  import  it  as  Brazil  coffee,  but  if  you  substitute  robusta , you 
may  no  longer  call  it  Brazil  coffee!  (Inset:  rapid  motion  picture  of  the  State  Department 
getting  busy  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

After  all,  wasn’t  Judge  Landis’  decision  in  the  celebrated  Mocha  case  a wise  one,  when 
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he  said  a proper  interpretation  of  the  national  Pure  Food  Law  made  it  necessary  to  label 
Mocha  ( arabica ) coffee  grown  in  Abyssinia  as  Abyssinian  Mocha?  And  wouldn’t  it  simplify 
matters  greatly  if  the  original  country-of-origin  rule  be  made  to  apply,  with  such  additions 
to  the  label  as  may  be  necessary  fully  to  protect  the  trade  and  consumer? 

In  this  way,  all  coffee  from  Java  would  be  known  as  Java  coffee  (which  it  is),  coffee 
from  Arabia,  Arabian,  coffee  from  Brazil,  Brazil,  etc.  If  necessary  to  indicate  the  botanical 
difference,  it  could  be  required  that  robusta  be  called  Java  robusta,  Uganda  robusta,  Colom- 
bian robusta,  etc. — W.  H.  U. 


WHAT  MAKES  COFFEE  DISTINCTIONS  AND  PRICES 

Alfred  W.  McCann,  the  New  York  Globe’s  redoubtable  food  expert,  has  recently  turned 
his  attention  to  coffee.  In  discussing  the  subject,  because  of  his  early  coffee  education 
with  Francis  H.  Leggett  & Co.,  he  shows  a degree  of  intelligence  not  commonly  found  among 
writers  in  the  daily  press.  Coffee  men  will  recall  Mr.  McCann  as  the  advertising  man  who 
startled  their  equanimity  with  a temperamental  outburst  on  a new  coffee  distinction,  where- 
in he  sought  to  prove  that  there  were  two  groups  of  coffees,  one  acid  which  would  take  cream 
or  hot  milk,  and  the  other  sweet,  which  would  not  and  must,  therefore,  always  be  drunk 
black. 

Mr.  McCann,  like  Dr.  Wiley,  is  a coffee  lover  and  frankly  admits  it.  He  hates  the 
sordid  abuses  committed  in  coffee’s  name,  however,  and  is  at  some  pains  to  prove  in  his 
recent  Globe  utterances  that  fakers  thrive  because  snobbery  delights  in  being  faked,  that 
speculative  coffee  market  quotations  are  not  what  they  sometimes  seem,  and  that  chicory 
has  a virtue  of  its  own  which  shouldn’t  be  confused  with  coffee’s  many  virtues. 

While  Mr.  McCann  repeats  some  pleasant  things  about  coffee  that  will  bear  repetition 
to  the  consumer,  and  does  it  well,  he  is  not  so  happy  when  he  dips  into  the  technicalities  of 
coffee  trading.  “ Coffee  for  the  most  part,”  except  Rio,  should  be  sold  at  one  and  the  same 
price,  says  Mr.  McCann. 

The  two  most  important  elements  in  coffee  are  strength  and  flavor.  They  are  never 
present  to  the  same  extent  in  the  cheap  coffees  and  in  those  of  better  quality.  They  provide 
the  distinctions  between  grades,  and  must  be  considered  in  fixing  prices.  Again,  dealers 
and  consumers  are  willing  to  pay  a premium  for  appearance  and  style,  and  these  factors 
also  have  a bearing  upon  grades  and  prices.  As  one  Front  Street  coffee  man  expressed 
it,  “Coffee  is  like  tobacco  in  this:  there  is  just  as  much  difference  between  the  flavor  of  a 
high-grade  Colombian  coffee  and  a low-grade  Santos  as  between  a Havana  cigar  and  one 
made  from  cheap  domestic  tobacco,  and  there  should  be  the  same  price  distinction.” — U.  S. 


A COFFEE  SUBSTITUTE  THAT  CONTAINS  COFFEE 
Everything  said  in  this  column  last  month  in  our  remarks  on  the  alleged  Postum  sub- 
stitute for  coffee  applies  with  added  emphasis  to  a new  candidate  for  cereal  slush  honors 
called  Delisco.  This  product  has  been  disturbing  the  peace  and  quiet  of  New  England’s  Puri- 
tan conscience  since  last  September,  and  recently  began  a newspaper  and  trade-paper  adver- 
tising campaign  designed  to  corral  all  the  gullibles  left  in  the  region  around  Boston,  Mass. 

Luckily  the  Boston  coffee  roasters  were  quick  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  National  Coffee  Roasters  Association,  and  this  in  turn  stirred  up  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade 
Publicity  Committee,  which  got  after  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs,  and  Delisco’s  “smash- 
ing” advertising  campaign  has  received  a temporary  setback. 

The  various  reactions  secured  by  the  coffee  men  upon  presentation  of  thet  facts  in  this 
case  to  those  who  were  more  or  less  innocently  aiding  and  abetting  this  latest  crime  against 
coffee,  are  most  illuminating.  As  for  Delisco  itself,  we  shall  have  more  to  say  about  it  in  a 
later  issue,  when  our  laboratory  experts  have  finished  with  it.  Meanwhile  it  is  somewhat 
laughable  to  note  that,  while  posing  as  a substitute  for  coffee  and  attacking  an  honorable 
business,  the  promoters,  with  refreshing  candor,  admit  that  the  product  contains  a per- 
centage of  real  coffee.  If  coffee  is  such  a bad  substance,  why  use  it  at  all?  And  if  the 
substitute  for  coffee  contains  coffee,  how  can  the  user  be  called  a non-coffee  drinker? 

But  perhaps,  after  all,  the  New  England  people  are  not  such  shrewd,  hard-headed  logicians 
as  we  have  always  been  taught  to  believe  them.  Maybe  they  will  swallow  Delisco  where 
they  wouldn’t  have  Postum.  Leaving  logic  out  of  it,  Delisco  has  one  virtue  which  Postum 
lacks, — it  contains  some  coffee  ! — W.  G. 
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New  York,  April  5,  1921. 

URING  the  first  half  of  the  month  demand 
for  Brazilian  coffee  in  the  local  market  was 
about  as  slow  as  usual  during  March.  With 
abundant  supplies  in  sight  to  cover  nearby  re- 
quirements, a continued  liberal  crop  movement 
in  Brazil,  and  no  signs  of  support  in  that  country, 
prices  speedily  dropped.  Santos  grades  at  one 
time  were  from  y2  to  1%.  cents  below  the  levels 
ruling  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  while  Rios 
and  Victorias  were  from1  1 to  \T/\  cents  lower. 
Rio  7s  sold  as  low  as  5%,  or  only  a small  frac- 
tion above  the  lowest  price  on  record,  which  was 
reached  in  1903, — 5-l/16c. 

•Other  “ lows  ” of  many  years’  standing  were 
also  superseded.  On  the  N.  Y.  Coffee  & Sugar 
Exchange  May  contracts  sold  down  to  5.1  cents, 
equaling  the  low  price  of  Sept.,  1909,  while 
March  was  offered  (without  a sale)  at  4.95  cents, 
the  low  mark  reached  in  Nov.,  1908.  In  Rio  the 
rate  of  exchange  on  London  fell  over  l-l/4d.  in 
less  than  two  weeks,  reaching  8-13/16d.,  the 
lowest  since  the  1899  quotation  of  6-  15/16d. 

While  there  was  a radical  reversal  of  tone  in 
all  directions  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month, 
the  demand  for  green  coffee  remained  disappoint- 
ingly slow,  and  it  was  evident  that  because  of 
stocks  in  store  or  afloat  of  roundly  2,300,000  bags 
buyers  felt  independent.  Nevertheless  spot  quo- 
tations were  marked  up  from  y to  1 cent  on 
Santos  and  1 % to  V/\  cents  on  Rios  and  Vic- 
torias. This  was  largely  in  keeping  with  the 
course  of  prices  for  “ futures  ” on  the  New  York 
Exchange,  which  in  turn  followed  the  action  of 
primary  markets. 

Effect  of  Valorization 
The  abrupt  change  of  sentiment  was  trace- 
able to  a number  of  vague  and  conflicting  claims 
regarding  official  action  in  Brazil  to  sustain 
coffee  prices.  These  claims  started  the  upward 
movement,  which  became  much  more  rapid  when 
cables  were  received  from  four  of  the  most  re- 


liable houses  in  Brazil  to  the  effect  that  buying 
by  the  government  had  actually  started,  both  in 
the  actual  coffee  market  and  in  the  market  for 
future  contracts.  The  term  market  in  Santos  ad- 
vanced about  1 cent,  in  Rio  \y2  cents,  and  in  New 
York  over  1 cent.  Rio  exchange  on  London 
temporarily  showed  great  buoyancy,  advancing 
nearly  Id.,  or  to  9yd.  Subsequently  it  was  de- 
cidedly erratic  and  at  one  time  had  dropped  back 
to  a new  low  mark, — 8yd. 

Fair  business  was  done  in  the  cost-and- freight 
market  at  wide  variations  in  prices.  Early  in 
the  month  sales  were  made  on  a basis  of  8.75 
cents  for  Santos  4s,  6.2  for  Rio  7s,  and  5.9  for 
Victoria  7s8s.  About  the  middle  of  the  month 
shippers  accepted  bids  on  the  lowest  levels  of 
the  season, — 7l/2  cents  for  Santos,  5.1  for  Rio, 
and  4.9  for  Victorias.  In  the  final  week  Santos 
sold  as  high  as  9.25  cents,  and  some  houses  asked 
up  to  9.75.  Rio  7s  sold  at  6 y2  cents,  and  some 
asked  as  much  as  7.25. 

European  authorities  placed  the  world’s  visible 
supply  on  April  1 at  8,686,000  bags,  or  700,000 
bags  more  than  a year  ago.  The  receipts  in 
Brazil  to  date  are  over  5,000,000  bags  larger  than 
a year  ago.  Hence  the  small  difference  in  the 
total  visible  supply  is  a significant  indication  of 
the  world’s  consuming  power  as  compared  with 
last  season.  According  to  the  three  leading 
authorities,  the  supply  was  from  121,000  to  133,000 
bags  smaller  on  April  1 than  March  1. 

Mild  Coffees  Quiet  and  Lower 

Demand  for  mild  coffees  was  light  practically 
throughout  the  month  and  confined  mainly  to 
the  higher  grades  of  Bogotas  and  Maracaibos. 
About  the  only  business  of  importance  involved 
3,000  bags  of  the  former.  Much  of  the  time 
holders  showed  more  eagerness  to  sell,  and  as  a 
result  prices  declined  from  1 to  1 y2  cents.  At 
the  lower  level  importers  became  somewhat  firmer 
in  their  view,  but  buyers  were  indifferent. 

Arrivals  were  not  particularly  large,  owing  to 
the  interruption  of  traffic  on  the  Magdalena  River 
and  good  European  buying  of  washed  coffees  in 
Central  America.  Nevertheless  they  were 
slightly  larger  than  the  deliveries,  and  hence  the 
visible  supply  on  April  1 was  placed  at  473,874 
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bags,  against  449,452  on  March  1.  A year  ago 
the  supply  was  595,274  bags. 

Teas  Also  Quiet  and  Lower 

Among  some  members  of  the  tea  trade  a fairly 
confident  feeling  is  noticeable,  and  the  market 
during  March  is  described  as  generally  satisfac- 
tory. Still  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  vol- 
ume was  only  fair  at  best  and  rather  disappoint- 
ing in  the  main.  This  was  ascribed  partly  to  the 
developments  in  Europe.  As  a consequence  buy- 
ers displayed  interest  only  in  the  most  attractive 
bargain  offerings.  Hence  the  prevailing  trend  of 
prices  was  downward,  losses  averaging  from  1 
to  2 cents.  Japan  teas  showed  the  greatest  losses, 
in  some  cases  fully  5 cents.  As  some  of  the  im- 
porting firms  were  going  out  of  business,  several 
fairly  large  lots  were  liquidated  on  which  losses 
of  25  to  30  cents  were  accepted. 

Although  there  was  no  marked  break  in  For- 
mosa prices,  trading  was  very  inactive.  The  lack 
of  interest  in  Formosas  caused  surprise  among 
many  experienced  dealers.  It  is  said  that  prac- 
tically all  of  the  20  to  30  cent  teas  have  been 
exhausted  and  stocks  generally  are  light  and 
must  carry  us  until  the  end  of  July.  Hence  an 
advance  of  several  cents  is  expected  when  buy- 
ing begins. 

Prices  for  Pingsueys  proved  attractive,  and  a 
good  many  invoices  were  sold,  both  afloat  and  for 
shipment.  The  market  for  Ceylons  was  fairly 
active,  but  prices  here  failed  to  reflect  the 
strength  in  Colombo,  where  much  higher  prices 
were  paid  before  the  Easter  holidays.  India 
teas  have  been  in  better  request,  owing  to  more 
attractive  offerings  of  new  teas  to  arrive,  show- 
ing attractive  style  and  good  cup  quality.  This 
has  reduced  interest  in  Javas.  In  low-grade 
Congous  business  was  fairly  good.  Cheap  of- 
ferings of  better  grades  to  arrive  have  attracted 
little  interest.  Expectations  of  higher  prices  for 
black  teas  are  based  on  claims  of  an  early  settle- 
ment in  Russia. 

Spices  Quiet  and  Unchanged 

Jobbing  demand  for  spices  has  been  fairly  good, 
but  buyers  have  displayed  a great  deal  of  caution, 
expecting  lower  prices  in  the  near  future,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  some  varieties  can  be  bought  at 
substantial  reductions  in  primary  markets.  Some 
peppers,  for  instance,  were  available  for  ship- 
ment at  8 54  cents,  whereas  the  spot  situation  was 
practically  unchanged  at  9j£.  In  some  cases, 
however,  spot  prices  were  slightly  lower.  One 
interesting  feature  was  the  improved  demand  for 
Jamaica  gingers,  causing  an  advance  of  about  5 
j cents. 

Leading  importers  consider  the  situation  a de- 
cidedly healthy  one,  as  stocks  in  first  hands  are 
'small,  and  the  fact  that  buyers  ask  for  quick  de- 


liveries indicates  that  this  condition  is  general. 
Hence  a much  firmer  market  is  expected  when  a 
real  demand  develops  and  the  strong  statistical 
situation  makes  itself  felt.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
many  prices  are  now  below  the  prewar  level. — 
C.  K.  T. 

INDIA’S  TEA  TRADE 

The  Latest  Facts  and  Comments  on  Con- 
ditions Affecting  Price  and  Production 

(Special  Correspondence) 

Calcutta,  February  23,  1921. 
r"THE  bill  to  amend  the  Tea  Cess  Act  has  been 
* passed  through  the  Legislative  Council  of 
India  without  opposition.  The  amended  act 
empowers  the  collection  of  the  cess  at  the  en- 
hanced rate  of  8 annas  per  100  pounds  of  tea 
exported.  At  the  present  rate  of  exchange  8 
annas  is  worth  8 pence,  and  the  levy  is  nearly 
one-twelfth  of  a penny  per  pound, — small  enough 
to  hurt  nobody.  In  1921-22  the  cess  should  realize 
between  14  and  15  lakhs  of  rupees,  the  lakh  being 
now  worth  some  £6,666  sterling,  perhaps  a total 
of  £100,000.  We  cannot  calculate  on  more,  as 
the  proposed  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  in  crop 
may  come  into  force,  reducing  our  exports. 

No  decision  has  yet  been  made  by  the  Tea 
Cess  Committee  as  to  how  the  increased  funds 
are  to  be  allocated,  but  it  is  certain  that  a consid- 
erable sum  will  be  expended  in  the  States;  but 
whether  work  there  will  be  carried  on  indepen- 
dently or  in  alliance  with  the  American  Tea  Asso- 
ciation I cannot  say  at  present. 

Little  Hope  in  Germany 
From  time  tp  time  the  London  and  local  press 
advocate  a resumption  of  operations  in  Ger- 
many; but  the  editors  can  scarcely  have  given  a 
single  glance  at  the  figures  of  the  operations  in 
that  country  before  the  war.  I have  totaled  up 
five  years  of  figures  and,  balancing  expenditure 
with  increase,  find  that  it  took  from  year  to  year 
6 pence  to  a shilling  to  get  a pound  of  Indian  tea 
into  the  Germans,  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  British  tea  ranked  in  popularity  with  the 
famous  “ drei  manner  Wein  ” which  takes  three 
men  to  consume, — one  man  to  drink,  one  to  hold 
him  down,  and  one  to  pour  it  down  his  neck. 
Anyhow,  when  it  comes  to  pushing  tea  in  Ger- 
many the  Hollanders  have  got  the  inside  track 
and  we  start  with  a minus  handicap.  Amster- 
dam can  hand  out  the  goods  better  than  London. 

America  seems  to  offer  the  best  field.  We  can 
leave  out  Canada,  where  as  much  as  can  be  ex- 
pected is  being  taken  and  the  consumption  is  five 
pounds  a head.  If  the  States  would  drink  as 
much,  there  would  not  be  enough  to  go  round. 
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But  we  have  got  a new  field  in  South  America, 
where  increasing  quantities  have  been  taken 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years.  In  fact,  our 
exports  from  Calcutta  to  South  America  direct 
almost  equal  those  to  the  United  States.  It  may 
be  the  Cess  Committee  will  turn  its  attention  to 
the  southern  republics,  now  that  they  have  a 
larger  fund. 

Speculating  On  the  Reduction 
Reduction  in  the  1920  crop  has  been  effected, 
and  the  total  is  estimated  at  318,000,000  pounds, 
against  352,000,000  in  1919.  In  July  last  we  were 
25,000,000  ahead;  but  in  the  last  half  of  the  year 
much  less  tea  was  produced.  How  far  this  was 
due  to  weather  and  how  far  to  voluntary  restric- 
tion I cannot  estimate,  but  most  gardens  closed 
their  plucking  season  early. 

The  measure  of  20  per  cent  reduction  for  1921 
still  hangs  in  the  balance.  It  is  common  to  poor 
medium  tea  that  is  smothering  the  market.  Bet- 
ter mediums,  too,  are  in  oversupply  and  price; 
but  moderate  in  most  cases  unremunerative,  but 
good  to  fine,  teas  are  selling  at  very  good  rates, — 
orange  pekoes  at  over  5 shillings  a pound,  and 
other  grades,  too,  run  into  shillings.  The  ques- 
tion is,  Are  the  estates  that  can  produce  such 
teas  to  decrease  their  production  in  common 
with  poor-quality  gardens,  the  latter  having 
brought  on  all  the  trouble?  Many  and  various 
are  the  excuses  put  forward  for  exemption,  and 
the  native  Indian-owned  estates  have  met  the 
proposal  with  a unanimous  chorus  of  silence. 

Improvement  in  Exchange 
Exchange  is  better  from  the  tea  exporters’ 
point  of  view.  We  are  back  at  the  status  quo 
ante  helium , when  the  rupee  was  steady  at  16 
pence.  Latest  T.  T.  quotations  are  below  that; 
Is  3^d,  in  fact.  But  there  is  no  certainty.  Im- 
porters are  making  big  trouble.  They  bought 
at  10  rupees  to  the  pound  and  they  dislike  paying 
at  15. 

The  European  traders  talk  sour,  but  they 
mostly  pay  up  and  write  it  off  to  profit  and  loss. 
The  Indians  refuse  delivery,  won’t  take  up  the 
drafts,  and  leave  the  goods  to  rot  in  the  ware- 
houses. Wasn’t  it  good  old  poet  Cowper  who 
wrote : 

“ Lo ! the  poor  Indian,  whose  untutored  mind, 
Holds  a crook  balance  between  cash  and  kind, 
Pays  up  his  dues  when  money’s  on  the  rise, 

But  vice  versa  darns  the  shippers’  eyes  ” ? 

Well,  it’s  one  way  of  reducing  imports,  and  we 
are  told  that  the  fall  in  exchange  is  due  to  a 
preponderance  of  imports  over  exports. 

Better  Tea  Needed  in  U.  S.  A. 

I was  looking  at  your  list  of  “ line  prices;”  and 
it  struck  me  you  would  have  to  import  some 
better  qualities  if  you  wanted  to  convert  the 
American  people  to  tea  drinking.  Orange 


pekoe  at  20  to  22  cents  does  not  seem  an  attrac- 
tive drink,  when  fine  o.  p.  is  selling  at  London 
auctions  at  half  to  a full  dollar.  I don’t  know 
what  Darjeeling  “fancy  orange”  quoted  at  75  to 
100  cents  is,  but  I’ll  bet  there  is  not  enough  of  it 
to  count.  Assam  produces  more  and  better  of 
these  high-class  teas;  but  really  we  made  no 
“fancy”  teas.  We  leave  that  to  the  Chinese. 
Indian  tea  may  be  much  better  or  much  worse, 
of  its  kind,  but  it  is  “ allee  Wurst,”  just  tea  with- 
out frills. — Charles  Judge. 


Ceylon  Cacao  Outlook  Depressing 

The  cacao  market  of  Ceylon  appears  to  be  in 
a depressed  state,  and  the  industry  is  in  almost 
as  bad  a position  as  tea.  There  has  been  no 
market  whatever  in  the  interior  during  the  last 
two  or  three  months,  and  it  is  apparent  that 
planters  are  keener  on  selling  their  product 
locally  than  outside  Ceylon. 

Shipments  to  London  have  decreased  as  com- 
pared with  America.  The  total  exports  of  cacao 
for  1920  up  to  December  20  amounted  to  53,087 
cwts.  as  compared  with  45,088  for  the  same  part 
of  1919. 

Germany  will  probably  be  a big  buyer  when 
it  reenters  the  market,  as  it  took  5,292  cwts.  in 
1912  and  3,684  in  1913. 


FRENCH  MARKET  CONDITIONS 

Oversupply  of  Coffee  Brings  Prices  Down 
to  116  Francs — Cocoa  Market 
Undeveloped 

(Staff  Correspondence) 

Paris,  France,  March  14,  1921. 

OFFEE  prices  on  the  Havre  market  have  been 
^ wavering  from  120  to  124  francs  and  on 
March  12  fell  to  116.  This  feebleness  is  attributed 
to  the  large  arrivals  from  Rio  and  Santos  and  the 
small  influence  that  the  Sao  Paulo  loan  appears 
to  have  had  on  prices.  Some  Brazil  houses  are 
already  making  large  concessions,  and  our  market 
is  strongly  feeling  the  effect. 

With  the  general  lack  of  buying  our  trade  suf- 
fered enormous  losses  last  year.  Coffee*  receipts 
by  France  in  1920  were  2,443,000  bags,  against 
3,483,000  in  1919  and  2,270,000  in  1918.  The  im- 
ports for  1919  were  certainly  excessive  and  large 
supplies  accumulated  in  the  interior,  in  Alsace 
Lorraine,  and  perhaps  even  in  Germany.  In  1920 
this  surplus  should  have  been  absorbed,  and  that 
is  why  an  increased  demand  was  expected  this 
year. 

The  stocks  in  Paris,  Rouen,  and  Bordeaux  are 
relatively  small.  At  Havre,  on  March  10  were 
624,898  sacks  (354,101  of  which  were  Brazilian), 
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against  858,821  in  1920  and  231,805  in  1919.  (At 
the  beginning  of  1919  the  coffee  trade  was  under 
government  restrictions.) 

It  is  generally  believed  that  even  should  the 
market  remain  weak  for  some  time,  there  is  a 
latent  demand  that  will  sooner  or  later  assert 
itself. 

The  consumption  of  coffee  in  France  amounted 
to  183,331,008  pounds  in  1917,  152,562,592  in  1918, 
and  232,359,904  pounds  on  1919.  The  per  capita 
consumption  has  grown  from  5.86  pounds  in  1900 
to  11.68  pounds  in  1920. 

Cocoa  Market  Undeveloped 

The  French  cocoa  market  has  not  been  much 
developed.  The  principal  center  is  Havre,  which 
now  has  a stock  of  227,000  sacks.  All  France 
has  a total  stock  of  472,567  sacks,  against  370,727 
in  1919.  The  following  figures  show  the  French 
consumption  in  1920  in  pounds,  distributed  ac- 
cording to  places  of  origin : 


Venezuela  2,590,224 

Brazil  6,416,592 

Ecuador  2,078,608 

British  West  Indies 5,238,016 

French  West  Indies 1,112,832 

French  East  Africa 8,438,304 

British  East  Africa 18,997,776 

Other  countries  5,849,760 


Total 50,722,112 


The  consumption  was  41,622,560  pounds  in  1918 
and  57,807,008  pounds  in  1919.  Exports  in  1920 
amounted  to  31,313,856  pounds. — R.  F. 
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The  Latest  News  from  Mincing  Lane  and 
the  Continental  Trade  Centers 

Office  of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal, 

34  Cranbourne  Street,  London,  W.  C.  2. 

March  8,  1921. 

VV7HILE  there  has  so  far  been  no  real  im- 
**  provement  in  the  general  demand  for  Em- 
pire-grown tea,  there  has,  nevertheless,  been  some 
slight  indication  that  the  market  has  been  scrap- 
ing near  bottom,  even  in  the  case  of  the  Indian 
common  grades.  The  conclusion  of  the  sales  a 
week  or  so  ago  revealed  a little  more  steadiness, 
and  this  may  pave  the  way  for  a gradual  im- 
provement in  the  general  aspect  of  the  market 
following  the  marked  weakness  that  characterized 
sales  in  recent  weeks.  The  margin  in  values, 
especially  in  the  case  of  Indian,  is  extremely 
wide,  broken  orange  pekoe  low-medium  grades 
being  about  12j£  cents,  while  choice  grades  run 
into  85  cents  a pound.  Pekoe  souchong  com- 
mon-leaf grades  have  been  sold  down  to  about 
5 cents  a pound.  There  is,  however,  not  much 
tea  selling  at  below  6 cents. 

The  recent  call  in  common  tea  has  induced 
further  reductions  in  retail  prices  in  one  or  two 


directions  for  cheap  blends,  and  this  policy,  if 
more  generally  adopted,  may  help  in  inducing 
more  competition  in  the  wholesale  market  for 
inferior  tea,  of  which  a large  surplus  must  event- 
ually be  got  rid  of.  Last  week’s  sales  catalogs 
showed  a material  reduction  in  offerings  of  Indian 
tea,  although  this  was  to  some  extent  offset  by 
an  increase  in  the  quantities  of  Ceylon  advertised, 
for  which  the  demand  appeared  to  be  fairly  sat- 
isfactory. The  total  advertised  represented  73,- 
800  packages  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  combined. 

The  aspect  of  the  market  suggests  a gradual 
strengthening  of  confidence,  while  the  outgoings 
for  abroad  are  showing  up  better,  there  having 
been  a stronger  inquiry  for  the  leaf  grades  want- 
ing in  that  direction  up  to  about  16  cents  a pound. 
So  far  this  year  the  returns  of  duty  payments 
make  a really  excellent  showing,  and,  assuming 
that  the  progressive  rate  of  the  deliveries  into 
home  consumption  are  maintained,  with  a better 
proportion  of  the  common  grades,  the  outlook 
is  healthy  enough. 

That  we  are  not  exporting  tea  at  all  freely  is 
a rather  untoward  sign,  but  the  hopes  of  a sub- 
stantial improvement  in  this  respect  are  declared 
to  be  well  founded. 

Coffee  Outlook  Dubious 

Coffee  continues  quiet.  Prices  made  have  been 
now  and  again  quite  good,  but  not  for  the  bulk 
of  the  offers.  The  market  is  well  supplied  with 
Costa  Rica;  which  sort,  in  fact,  furnishes  the 
biggest  stock  available.  On  the  whole,  demand 
is  slow  and  further  reductions  in  value  have  been 
found  necessary  to  make  progress.  It  is  hoped 
that  with  prices  at  a more  reasonable  level  some 
improvement  in  the  export  trade  may  mature. 

It  does  not  look  at  all  as  though  this  country’s 
consumption  of  coffee,  which  promises  to  im- 
prove, is  going  to  bear  out  some  of  the  optimis- 
tic views  expressed.  The  widespread  unemploy- 
ment and  lack  of  money  always  tend  to  force  the 
mass  of  our  people  back  to  tea  as  a beverage, 
because  it  is  cheaper  and  goes  farthest  in  their 
opinion  and  according  to  their  custom. 

Profiteering  in  Cocoa 

Cocoa  is  very  dull.  The  big  cocoa  firms  here 
(Cadbury,  Fry,  Rowntree,  and  the  rest)  have 
been  practically  charged  by  the  Times  with  keep- 
ing up  the  price  of  packet  cocoa  to  a profiteering 
level.  It  is  declared  that  with  cocoa  going  whole- 
sale at  13  to  15  cents  a pound  these  people  still 
keep  their  packet  retail  prices  up  to  56  or  60 
cents.  • These  high  prices  are  deliberately  re- 
stricting consumption,  and  a reduction  would  be 
welcomed  in  Mincing  Lane,  where  more  trade  is 
wanted. 

Dealers  naturally  agree  that  retailers  should 
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make  reasonable  profits,  and  they  know  that  their 
prosperity  is  linked  up  with  that  of  the  shop- 
keepers. But,  it  is  argued,  there  is  surely  too 
great  a difference  between  13  cents  a pound,  at 
which  large  quantities  can  be  bought  wholesale, 
and  56  a pound,  to  which  figure  some  proprie- 
tary brands  have  now  been  reduced. 

That  it  is  possible  to  allow  the  retailer  a rea- 
sonable profit  and  yet  sell  cocoa  comparatively 
cheap  is  shown  in  the  case  of  cocoa  supplied  to 
some  mutiple  shops.  This  cocoa  is  adjudged  in 
Mincing  Lane  to  be  first-grade  British  cocoa, 
and  yet  it  is  now  being  sold  in  these  particular 
shops  in  packets  at  6 cents  for  a quarter  of  a 
pound,  or  26  cents  a pound.  There  is  a differ- 
ence of  30  cents  between  this  and  the  new  price 
now  charged  for  cocoa  sold  in  the  tins  of  well- 
known  makers. 

Continent  Is  Overstocked 

One  effect  of  the  disclosures  has  been,  it  is  un- 
derstood, the  cancellation  of  business.  Dealers 
seemed  to  think  that  the  publication  of  the  facts 
would  lead  to  further  weakness  of  prices.  It 
happened,  actually,  that  many  tons  of  good  cocoa 
powder  were  sold  in  Mincing  Lane  at  prices 
equivalent  to  2 or  3 cents  a pound.  Although 
demand  was  extremely  quiet,  dealers  intimated 
seriously  that  there  was  still  a way  in  which 
profit  could  be  secured.  There  was  nothing,  was 
alleged,  to  prevent  holders  “ clearing  ” cocoa 
powder  through  the  customs  for  a foreign  coun- 
try, in  order  to  qualify  for  the  duty  drawback 
of  8%  to  10J4  cents  a pound,  and  then  to  sink 
the  cocoa  at  sea. 

In  this  way  the  cocoa  could  really  be  sent  as 
a gift  to  the  Continent ; but  the  Continent  ap- 
parently does  not  want  it.  It  seems  to  be  over- 
stocked with  cocoa.  In  fact,  according  to  one 
Mincing  Lane  story,  some  of  the  present  trouble 
is  attributed  to  the  refusal  of  German  firms,  act- 
ing on  instructions  from  their  government,  to 
accept  supplies  from  the  United  States  which 
had  been  ordered  by  them.  Enormous  quantities 
of  cocoa  from  the  United  States,  it  is  declared, 
are  known  to  have  been  landed  at  Antwerp  and 
Rotterdam.  This  cocoa,  on  repudiation,  was 
shipped  to  London,  and  for  the  past  nine  months 
dealers  have  been  struggling  to  sell  it.  Prices 
bid  for  it,  when  accepted,  have  involved  losses 
of  as  much  as  20  cents  a pound  to  the  holders. 

Loss  in  American.  Chocolate 

Heavy  losses  have  also  been  experienced  in  re- 
spect of  American  chocolate  sent  to  Germany 
and  then  to  London.  Good  chocolate  in  bars  has 
been  freely  sold  in  the  East  End  of  London 
lately  at  about  30  cents  a pound,  which  is  a big 
contrast  with  the  regular  60  and  80  cents.  In 
some  cases  the  wrappers  have  been  torn  off 


chocolate  bars  and  the  chocolate  sold  at  prices 
far  below  those  agreed  on  by  leading  manufac- 
turers for  packet  chocolate.  In  such  isolated 
cases  the  public  has  had  full  benefit  of  the  fall 
in  prices. 

Officially  the  stock  of  cocoa  here  is  given  as 
191,601  bags,  against  108,666  a year  ago.  Sales, 
of  course,  have  been  small  of  late,  but  have  in- 
cluded five  leading  sorts, — Grenada,  Brazilian, 
Ceylon,  Trinidad,  and  Guayaquil.  — Thomas 
Reece. 


Cocoa  Boom  in  England 
The  cocoa  and  chocolate  industry,  it  is  pointed 
out  in  the  Stock  Exchange  Gazette,  London,  is 
practically,  as  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned, 
“ an  empire,  self-contained  industry,  from  the 
growing  of  the  beans  to  the  production  of  the 
finished  cocoa  and  chocolate.”  Of  cacao  beans, 
British  colonies  produce  over  40  per  cent  of  the 
world’s  output,  25  per  cent  of  which  is  received 
from  the  Gold  Coast.  British  chocolate  manu- 
facturers are  now,  it  is  stated,  making  chocolate 
on  a larger  scale  than  at  any  previous  time,  and 
several  of  the  firms  are  building  factories  in 
Australia  and  Canada  and  other  colonies  in  order 
to  deal  with  such  markets  on  the  spot. 


NEW  ORLEANS  LETTER 


News  of  the  Trade  in  the  “ Logical  Port  ” 
* as  Gathered  by  Our  Correspondent 

New  Orleans,  March  29,  1921. 
YV/HILE  the  coffee  market  at  New  Orleans 
**  was  unsatisfactory  during  March,  there  was 
still  fair  trading  and  at  intervals  demand  and 
sales  were  fairly  active.  Changes  in  spot  prices 
were  generally  downward,  but  there  was  a slight 
advance  two  days  before  the  end  of  the  month. 

Mild-coffee  stock  has  dwindled  here,  and  is 
around  31,000  bags.  Stock  of  green  coffee  from 
Brazil  here  is  330,000  bags,  with  290,000  bags 
afloat  for  the  port. 

Generally  better  trading  is  anticipated  and  most 
persons  in  the  trade  seem  to  look  for  higher 
prices. 

In  the  roasted-coffee  market  business  is  little 
improved.  The  interior  trade  in  especially  dull, 
with  collections  difficult.  Some  trade  has  been 
reported  by  direct  connection  with  retailers,  but 
roasters  generally  trade  through  grocery  jobbers 
and  help  them  develop  business. 

The  price  of  standard  grades  of  roasted  coffee 
is  about  28  cents  a pound,  and  retailers  are  selling 
at  30.  to  32  or  35,  but  one  or  two  houses  are 
offering  at  25  cents,  with  a premium  added.  Bulk 
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The  sale  of  bulk  goods  is  rapidly  passing  and  is  being 
superseded  by  the  package,  enabling  a consumer  to  place 
credit  where  credit  is  due. 

If  you  doubt  this  statement  examine  any  grocer’s 
shelves  and  see  how  many  old  and  proven  articles  for 
household  use  and  formerly  sold  in  bulk  are  now  packed 
in  individual  containers.  It  was  an  advance  over  the  old 
method  or  they  wouldn’t  have  done  it. 

If  you  are  putting  out  a.  meritorious  product  in  bulk, 
“ why  hide  your  light  under  a bushel  basket  ” ? Put  it 
in  a carton  equal  in  appearance  to  the  quality  of  its  con- 
tents. It  will  individualize  your  brand,  and  aid  its  sale. 
Remember  it  costs  no  more  to  make  the  carton  attrac- 
tive, but  every  factory  is  not  equipped  to  do  it. 

There  is  where  we  come  in.  Our  modern 
facilities,  including  art,  engraving  and  design- 
ing departments,  specialize  on  quality  and 
appearance. 

Your  Inquiries  Solicited 


BRAND 
PAPER  GOOD 
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coffee  is  obtainable  at  a low  price  and  may  readily 
be  put  into  packages. 

One  large  roaster,  the  American  Coffee  Co., 
has  announced  that  it  will  hereafter'  sell  in  New 
Orleans  only  through  jobbing  houses  and  no 
longer  direct  to  the  retail  trade,  as  has  been  the 
custom  of  local  roasters,  who  have  made  de- 
liveries with  wagons  about  twice  a week.  The 
American  has  been  accustomed  to  sell  direct  to 
retailers  in  the  interior,  and  the  change  is  inter- 
esting on  that  account.  It  handles  some  of  the 
most  popular  brands  of  package  coffee.  Other 
roasters  will  apparently  adhere  to  their  present 
method  of  delivering  to  the  retail  trade  in  the 
city  and  selling  through  jobbers  in  the  country. 

The  wholesale  grocers  have  promised  to  take 
up  at  their  annual  convention  the  matter  of  can- 
cellation of  orders  of  coffee  sold  through  these 
houses.  Complaint  on  the  score  of  cancellation 
seems  to  have  been  lessened  since  prices  assumed 
something  like  normal  figures. 

Tea  Still  Spasmodic 

The  demand  for  tea  was  spasmodic  all  month, 
buyers  still  adhering  to  the  hand-to-mouth  method 
of  buying,  but  with  improvement  shown  in  spots. 
Stocks  are  being  reduced  and  it  will  probably  be 
a long  time  before  buyers  will  take  on  such  large 
lots  as  formerly.  With  the  present  system,  even 
should  the  trade  approach  oldtime  dimensions, 
the  importer  would  still  be  carrying  the  stock 
and  the  jobber  would  be  taking  it  only  as  fast  as 
his  trade  demanded,  whereas  the  importers 
would  prefer  to  have  the  jobbers  carrying  more 
of  the  stock. 

The  Jewel  Tea  Co.  has  been  reported  as 
■closing  out  its  plant  here,  with  a view  to  dis- 
tributing in  this  territory  from  some  other  point. 

Carter,  Macy  & Co.  recently  closed  their  dis- 
tributing department  here. 

S.  A.  Levy  & Co.  who  have  operated  a green- 
coffee  establishment  on  Gravier  St.,  near  the 
Board  of  Trade,  have  secured  the  advantageous 
location  formerly  held  by  M.  Levy  & Sons,  who 
recently  went  out  of  business  with  the  ending  of 
the  receivership.  The  new  location  is  in  the 
Magazine  St.  Building  occupied  by  the  Dittmann 
firm,  now  the  Brazilian  Warrant  Co.,  for  a num- 
ber of  years. — E.  K.  P. 


RICE  HAS  REACHED  THE  BOTTOM 
( Special  Correspondence) 

New  Orleans,  March  21,  1921. — Everything 
seems  to  be  taking  on  more  life  in  the  Rice  Belt. 
Even  the  1920  crop,  which  was  buried  in  the 
warehouses  some  months  ago,  is  being  resur- 
rected. So,  with  the  dangers  of  a falling  market 


gone,  the  trade  is  losing  its  fear  of  a stock  of 
rice. 

Indeed,  many  merchants  now  see  the  chance 
to  make  money  buying  as  well  as  selling.  They 
are  studying  the  situation  closely  and  are  pre- 
paring to  take  advantage  of  the  advance  that 
seems  sure  to  come.  At  any  rate,  they  figure 
that  rice  is  one  of  the  safest  market  propositions, 
for  there  can  be  no  more  decline. 

The  retail  price  of  rice  is  almost  uniform 
throughout  the  country,  and  with  a food  with 
such  merits  being  obtainable  at  from  five  to  eight 
cents  a pound  consumers  are  naturally  being  at- 
tracted. This  economy  is  inducing  many  to  try 
rice  for  the  first  time,  and  its  deliciousness  is 
making  them  all-time  customers.  In  this  way 
the  period  of  depression  will  in  all  probability 
prove  a blessing  in  disguise. 

The  Associated  Rice  Millers  of  America  are 
on  the  job  for  their  product,  and  every  dealer 
gets  the  benefit  of  their  national  advertising,  to 
make  rice  one  of  his  best  quick-turnover  com- 
modities. 

All  of  these  things  are  working  toward  the 
elimination  of  the  rice  problem,  and  the  trad 
by  showing  confidence  in  the  great  southern 
cereal-vegetable,  is  doing  a great  deal  to  accom- 
plish this  end. — B. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  MARKETS 


Tea  and  Coffee  News  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Centers  as  Gathered  by  Our  Own 
Correspondent 

San  Francisco,  March  22,  1921. 

WITH  a shortage  in  Central  American  coffees 
this  season,  the  trade  is  making  every 
effort  to  induce  growers  to  ship  all  coffee  possible 
and  as  early  as  possible.  There  is  a distinc' 
shortage  felt  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  mild^ 
coffee  importers  do  not  wish  to  lose  their  grow- 
ing trade  in  the  Middle  West,  where  the  demand 
has  lately  become  very  large. 

Mild  coffees  are  being  shipped  direct  from  the 
steamers  to  interior  points,  and  none  of  the  ship- 
ments is  going  to  the  warehouse  as  was  the  case 
in  former  years.  Because  of  this  feature  the 
trade  believes  that  the  future  of  San  Francisco 
as  a coffee  center  will  be  more  prosperous  than 
ever  before. 

Regarding  prices,  the  feeling  is  that  steady  „ 
advances  will  take  place  from  now  on.  What  t 
are  considered  high  prices  now  are  exceeded  by 
the  willingness  of  other  buyers  to  pay  premiums 
for  immediate  necessaries.  Some  of  the  large 
importers  fear  that  if  they  are  unable  to  procure 
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The  Devil  Take  the  Hindmost! 

“Co-operative  advertising  increased  the  consumption  of  Coffee 
nearly  four  pounds  per  capita  last  year!  This  year’s  campaign  is 
now  at  its  height.  The  lion’s  share  of  the  business  created  goes  to 
the  man  who  is  capitalizing  the  effort  by  intelligent  pushing  of  his 
own  brand. 

In  the  keenly  competitive  rush  for  the  new  treasure,  “The  race 
is  to  the  swift  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost!’’ 

How  many  of  the  42,336  retail  grocers 
(rated  over  $i,ooo)  east  of  the  Mississippi,  do  you 
sell? 

How  many  do  you  sell  of  the  26,580  Gen- 
eral Stores  (rated  over  $10,000)  in  the  same  ter- 
ritory? 

i 

Every  one  of  these  dealers  will  sell  more 
Coffee  than  ever — How  much  of  it  will  be 
your  Coffee? 

This  vast  total  of  68,916  live,  well-rated  prospects, 
with  its  increasing  consumption,  can  be  reached  and 
sold  without  general  advertising  of  your  brand: 

We  believe  that  the  retail  dealer  is  the  great  link  in  any  chain  of 
selling  plans,  and  for  that  reason  we  have,  for  a Quarter  of  a Century, 
specialized  in  working  out  campaigns  for  sales  development  through 
the  dealer: 

We  shall  be  glad  to  confer  with  you  if  you  are 
determined  to  increase  your  sales  and  will  con- 
sider a reasonable  budgeted  investment  that  Pays 
as  it  Goes. 

Call  Confidence  and  Decision  to  your  side  and 
you  may  well  say  to  your  competitors; 

—‘The  Devil  Take  the  Hindmost!” 

V echten  W anng  Company 

37-39  East  28th  Street,  New  York 

(After  May  1st,  15-17  West  37th  Street) 
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enough  of  the  product  from  Central  America  this 
year,  the  tendency  of  Middle  *West  people  to 
drink  mild  coffees  in  preference  to  other  varieties 
will  be  lost  forever. 

While  the  better  grades  of  green  coffee  will 
undoubtedly  continue  relatively  firm  it  is  thought 
that  more  stock  will  be  available  within  the  next 
week  or  two  and  shipments  will  not  be  absorbed 
at  the  dock  as  has  been  the  case. 

While  transactions  are  small,  there  is  still  con- 
siderable local  activity  in  tea.  Stocks  of  Japans 
are  becoming  depleted  and  there  is  evidence  of 
increased  purchasing  of  all  grades,  although  it 
is  of  a hand-to-mouth  nature.  Ceylon  varieties 
are  of  course  at  their  best  at  this  time  of  year. 

Afternoon  teas  are  becoming  more  popular  in 
the  West  than  ever  before,  according  to  one 
prominent  dealer  here. — G.  P.  M. 


High-Grade  Shortage  Continues 
San  Francisco,  April  1,  1921. — Trade  during 
March  accentuated  the  tendency  shown  through 
the  entire  season ; namely,  that  there  are  more 
buyers  than  supply  for  coffees  of  cup  merit  grad- 
ing 15  to  18  cents,  but  increasing  difficulty  in  sell- 
ing grades  below  10  cents.  Even  European 
buyers  have  adopted  the  same  attitude. 

It  is  an  increasing  dilemma  confronting  the 
entire  trade.  The  consumption  of  the  finest 
grades  is  entirely  too  rapid,  and  too  insufficient 
for  the  low  and  medium  grades.  Stocks  here 
have  shrunk  to  40,000  bags,  with  less  than  5,000 
bags  of  acid  coffees  and  not  one  lot  of  top  grade. 
-G. 


CHICAGO  NEWS  LETTER 


Activities  of  the  Trade  in  the  Windy  City 
and  Vicinity  as  Seen  by  Our 
Correspondent 

Chicago,  April  1,  1921. 

WITH  green  coffee  prices  the  lowest  in  years, 
the  business  of  the  wholesale  and  jobbing 
coffee  merchants  has  not  been  all  that  could  be 
desired  during  the  last  month.  At  that,  reason- 
ably good  business  is  being  done,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered only  a question  of  time  until  normal  activ- 
ity resumes.  The  financial  situation  is  still  tight, 
especially  as  the  banks  refuse  to  loan  money  on 
stored  goods.  This  has  found  many  brokers  with 
large  supplies  in  storage,  and  unless  they  can 
dispose  of  their  supplies  their  situation,  to  say 
the  least,  is  precarious. 

Some  business  is  being  done  in  tea,  but  it  is  no- 
where near  normal  and  prices  are  not  conducive 
toward  urging  the  tea  men  to  go  out  and  seek 
business. 


The  Western  Canners’  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  convention  in  Chicago  at  the  Sherman 
Hotel  on  April  19  and  20. 

Richard  Walsh,  for  many  years  connected  in 
various  capacities  with  several  concerns  in  the 
Chicago  wholesale  grocery  trade,  died  at  his 
home  here  on  March  7. 

Farrell  & Co.,  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  manufacturers 
of  sirups,  brought  suit  for  $1,000,000  damages  in 
the  Federal  District  Court  here  March  24  against 
the  Corn  Products  Refining  Co.,  of  Chicago  and 
Argo,  111.  The  charge  states  that  the  Corn 
Products  Co.,  in  connivance  with  other  concerns, 
from  1907  to  1917  conspired  to  monopolize  the 
trade  in  sirups,  glucose,  grade  sugar,  and  kin- 
dred products. 

F.  V.  Allain,  manager  of  the  Chicago  office  of 
the  Brazilian  Warrant  Co.,  returned  last  week 
from  an  extensive  trip  through  the  Northwest. 

Reports  reaching  here  tell  of  the  recognition 
of  the  New  York  Coffee  & Sugar  Exchange  of 
Chicago  as  a desirable  central  point  for  ship- 
ment and  delivery  of  refined  sugar,  and  to  that 
end  a proposed  contract  has  been  drawn  up  which 
provides  that  in  all  sugar  business  done  through 
Chicago  there  shall  be  stated  the  quantity,  price, 
destination,  etc.,  and  this  phrase  to  be  incor- 
porated, “ deliverable  from  licensed  warehouses  in 
Chicago.”  Other  provisions  are  drawn  which  will 
make  of  Chicago  a great  central  trading  point. 

John  K.  Mahon,  president  of  the  Samuel  Ma- 
hon Co.,  wholesale  grocers  with  headquarters  at 
Ottumwa,  la.,  and  branches  at  Galesburg  and 
Moline,  111.,  and  Creston  and  Iowa  City,  la.,  com- 
mitted suicide  at  his  home  in  Ottumwa  on  March 
28. 

The  recent  incorporation  of  Biedermann  Bros., 
coffee  and  spice  merchants,  was  to  permit  their  old 
employees  to  purchase  stock.  This  move  will 
make  for  closer  and  more  confidential  relations 
between  the  proprietors  and  employees. 

The  Mickilberry  Food  Products  Co.,  manufac- 
turer, has  bought  ground  and  will  start  work 
immediately  on  a one-story  brick  factory  at  4934- 
40  South  Halsted  St. 

The  proposed  scheme  of  a number  of  union 
labor  organizations  in  Chicago  to  have  their 
members  purchase  their  food  and  other  neces- 
saries from  a cooperative  store  organized  by  the 
unions  has  gone  on  the  rocks.  The  National 
Consumers’  Cooperative  Association  was  the 
name  under  which  the  unions  operated  or  con- 
trolled 17  stores,  and  it  has  been  forced  into 
bankruptcy.  The  Chicago  unions  have  about 
$19,000  invested  in  the  proposition. 

The  Chicago  branch  of  Hunt  & Co.,  tea  im- 
porters at  180  North  Dearborn  St.,  one  of  the 
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oldest  concerns  of  the  kind  here,  has  announced 
that  as  soon  as  matters  can  be  closed  the  concern 
will  retire  from  business.  The  good  will  and  fix- 
tures of  the  firm  have  been  sold  to  Irwin-Har- 
risons  & Crosfield,  tea  importers,  who  will  dis- 
pose of  the  stock  of  Japan  teas. 

A sudden  attack  of  heart  disease  when  in  a 
local  clubroom  resulted,  March  26,  in  the  death 
of  C.  H.  Ronne,  president  of  the  C.  H.  Ronne 
Sugar  Co.,  and  head  of  the  warehouse  company 
bearing  his  name  and  of  the  Western  Pulverizing 
Mills.  He  was  60  years  old. 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  HEARING 


Misbranding  Charges  Under  Consideration 
by  Federal  Commission  After  the 
Final  Arguments 

( Staff  Correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  March  22,  1921 
U'INAL  argument  was  held  before  the  Federal 
* Trade  Commission  yesterday  in  the  com- 
mission’s case  against  the  Royal  Baking  Powder 
Co.,  alleging  misbranding  and  false  and  mislead- 
ing advertising. 

Marshall  B.  Clarke,  attorney  for  the  commis- 
sion, went  into  great  detail  as  to  the  history  of 
the  Royal  and  the  so-called  Price  Baking 
Powder  Co.  which  manufactured  “ Dr.  Price’s 
cream  baking  powder.”  He  told  the  commission 
that  for  years  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.  had 
manufactured  its  product  from  cream  of  tartar 
and*  had  waged  an  advertising  war  against  the 
use  of  phosphate  in  the  use  of  baking  powder. 
The  Royal  in  due  time  bought  out  the  Price 
company,  and  during  the  war,  when  it  became 
difficult  to  obtain  cream  of  tartar  from  abroad, 
manufactured  the  Price  product  from  phosphate 
instead  of  cream  of  tartar.  At  the  same  time  the 
Royal  company  reduced  the  price  of  “ Dr. 
Price’s  cream  baking  powder”  from  50  cents  to 
25  cents  a can. 

The  attorney  said  that  there  were  three  in- 
gredients in  baking  powder,  but  that  the  acid 
in  the  powder  was  the  one  over  which  baking 
powder  companies  had  had  so  many  disagree- 
ments. The  three  acid  ingredients  possible  in 
manufacturing  it  were  cream  of  tartar,  phos- 
phate, and  alum.  For  years  the  Royal  and  Price 
companies  had  used  cream  of  tartar,  and  had 
been  opposed  to  the  use  of  phosphate  until  their 
products  had  become  associated  with  the  use  of 
cream  of  tartar. 

From  Cream  of  Tartar  to  Phosphate 

In  1919  the  Royal  company  decided  that,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  practically  unable  to 
import  cream  of  tartar  from  Europe  in  suf- 


ficient quantity  to  keep  all  its  plants  going,  it 
would  turn  the  Price  plant,  which  it  then  owned, 
to  the  manufacture  of  the  Dr.  Price  product  with 
the  use  of  phosphate.  Cream  of  tartar  at  this 
time,  Mr.  Clarke  said,  had  increased  more  than 
five  times  in  value  over  the  normal  price.  The 
new  product  was  put  out,  however,  under  prac- 
tically the  same  label,  he  said,  and  the  public 
was  deceived  in  believing  that  it  was  purchas- 
ing the  original  Dr.  Price  baking  powder.  In 
this  way,  he  declared,  the  Royal  Baking  Powder 
Co.  had  reversed  its  policy  of  half  a century  in 
condemning  the  use  of  phosphate  in  the  manu- 
facture of  baking  powder. 

The  principal  objection  to  the  change,  so  far 
as  the  Trade  Commission  was  concerned,  was  the 
fact  that  the  label  used  on  Dr.  Price  product, 
after  it  had  been  changed  from  cream  of  tartar 
to  phosphate,  could  not  be  detected  from  the 
original  label  except  by  careful  examination.  The 
attention  of  state  food  inspectors  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  had  been  called  to  the 
matter,  and  the  latter  ruled  that  the  Royal  Bak- 
ing Powder  Co.  could  not  use  what  are  known 
as  overprint  labels  after  a certain  date. 

Mr.  Clarke  argued  that  the  baking  powder 
manufacturers  were  more  frank  with  the  whole- 
salers than  they  were  with  the  public  when  the 
change  was  made.  He  said  that  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  8th  Circuit  had  handed  down  an 
opinion  against  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Co. 
for  the  use  of  a similar  label  on  its  new  product, 
and  told  the  commission  in  closing  that  the  com- 
pany had  revised  its  label,  but  that  it  still  main- 
tained the  name  of  Dr.  Price  on  it. 

Company  Has  Changed  Its  Label 

Archibald  Cox,  attorney  for  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Co.,  told  the  commission  that  an  appeal 
had  been  made  from  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
but  no  argument  had  yet  been  held.  He  said  that 
the  court  had  enjoined  other  courts  from  taking 
any  action  against  the  company  pending  the  de- 
cision of  the  highest  court.  He  suggested  that 
the  commission  should  take  similar  action,  and 
asked  that  it  suspend  any  order  it  might  desire 
to  make  until  the  Supreme  Court  had  made  a 
decision  in  the  case.  He  showed  the  commission 
a copy  of  the  new  label,  and  pointed  out  that  it 
had  been  completely  changed  from  the  one  to 
which  the  commission  objected.  He  said  that, 
while  he  did  not  wish  to  hurt  his  case  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  new  label  was  being  used 
and  was  on  the  market,  and  that  the  company 
would  not,  even  if  it  won  its  case,  return  to  the 
use  of  the  other  label. 

The  commission  took  the  case  under  advise- 
ment.— Lamm. 
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IT  TV  Corrugated  Fibre  Board  I 
llOiJL/ Shipping  Boxes  j 

Water  Proof,  Damp  Proof  Packing  | 

SAFEGUARD  the  quality  of  your  goods  in  transit  g 
and  storage  by  packing  them  in  highly-protec-  jj 
tive,  water-proofed  Hinde  & Dauch  Corrugated  g 
Fibre  Board  Shipping  Boxes.  They  offer  you  the  g 
most  economical,  convenient  and  satisfactory  method  g 
of  packing  yet  devised.  These  boxes  come  to  you  3 
folded  flat  and  require  but  a minimum  of  storage  space  g 

until  ready  to  use.  Well  cushioned  pads,  partitions  = 

and  auxiliary  materials  offer  additional  protection  for  M 
the  shipping  of  glass  contained  goods.  g 

Send  us  a sample  shipment  of  your  goods,  collect,  g 

and  let  us  design  for  them,  free  of  charge,  a better  and  3 

more  economical  box  for  packing  them.  They  will  be 
returned  to  you,  prepaid,  as  we  pack  them  and  you  g 
may  judge  for  yourself.  Write  also  for  our  free,  forty-  g 
page,  illustrated  book  “ How  to  Pack  It.”  jj 

The  Hinde  & Dauch  Paper  Co.  | 

851  Water  Street  Sandusky,  Ohio 

CANADA  TRADE— ADDRESS  | 

Toronto,  Canada:  King  St.,  Subway  and  Hanna  Ave. 
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| MISCELLANEOUS  TRADE  NEWS  j 

*1  A department  covering  the  activities  of  the  manufacturing  and  distrib- 
uting tea,  coffee,  spice  and  fine  grocery  interests  and  the  supply  trades. 

1 imiimmiiimitiiiiiiil 


COMBINING  FACTORY  AND  FARM 


Rochester  Folding  Box  Co.  Raises  Produce 
for  Employees — Makes  Folding 
Boxes  for  Everything 

If  ERE  is  a combination  box  factory  and 
* * orchard,  a unique  institution.  The  Rochester 
Folding  Box  Co.,  which  was  established  in  the 
middle  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  when  it  started  on 
May  1,  1895,  found  these  quarters  too  cramped 
four  years  ago,  and  so  “ went  back  to  the  farm.” 

It  bought  53  acres  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 
two  miles  from  Lake  Ontario,  on  the  New  York 
Central,  and  has  maintained  the  original  orchard 
that  went  with  the  farm  with  such  success  that 
it  now  has  seven  acres  of  peaches,  five  of  cherries, 
five  of  berries,  and  six  acres  more  under  culti- 
vation, besides  its  farm  for  truck  and  garden 
vegetables.  The  crop  is  sold  to  the  firm’s  325 
employees  at  actual  cost,  and  any  left  over  is 
put  up  in  its  own  kitchen  for  winter  consumption 
in  the  dining  room  at  the  factory. 

The  ground  surrounding  the  factory  is  laid 
out  in  the  form  of  a park,  with  three  small 
rustic  bridges  crossing  the  creek,  benches  under 
trees,  flowerbeds  and  shrubbery  artistically  ar- 
ranged, and  even  the  walk  leading  from  the  road 
to  the  factory  is  bordered  with  roses.  This 
landscape  was  laid  out  by  Brown  Bros.  Co.,  land- 
scape specialists  of  Rochester. 


The  creek  flows  through  the  grounds  into  a 
small  lake,  which  supplies  auxiliary  fire  protec- 
tion, and  all  drinking  water  comes  from  a spring 
on  the  property.  The  main  water  supply  is  piped 
from  Lake  Ontario,  two  miles  away. 

The  company  has  noticed  a marked  increase 
in  the  contentment  of  its  employees  since  moving 
to  the  farm,  which  is  particularly  the  case  with 
the  women,  most  of  whom  live  nearby.  It  does 
not  have  any  formal  welfare  program,  believing 
that  satisfied  people  are  better  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves  than  being  interfered  with.  But 
an  employment  and  service  bureau  is  maintained 
for  all  special  cases,  and  such  attention  is  given 
without  others  knowing  of  it.  The  employees 
have  their  own  social  organization,  which  ar- 
ranges the  dances,  entertainments,  and  dinners 
given  in  the  main  dining  room. 

The  company  carries  a life-insurance  policy  of 
$500  on  every  employee  after  three  months’  serv- 
ice, which  is  increased  $100  a year  thereafter  till 
the  maximum  of  $1,000  is  reached.  Preferred 
stock  in  the  company  has  been  sold  to  employees 
since  last  July,  in  which  75  per  cent  of  them 
have  participated.  This  pays  8 per  cent  and 
also  participates  in  any  dividend  over  8 per  cent 
that  the  common  stock  may  pay. 

The  factory  covers  three  and  a half  acres,  two 
stories  high,  of  semimill  construction,  faced  with 
red  tapestry  brick.  The  room  for  the  big  litho- 
graphic and  printing  presses  is  in  the  center  of 


View  of  the  Factory  and  a Corner  in  the  Dining  Room  of  the  Rochester  Folding  Box  Co. 
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the  building  under  a saw-tooth  roof,  which  pro- 
vides perfect  lighting.  Lithographed  and  printed 
folding  boxes  of  every  kind  are  the  principal  out- 
put, made  from  cardboard,  strawboard,  jute,  and 
manila. 

Machinery  for  making  corrugated  containers 
was  installed  last  summer,  which  are  used  ex- 
tensively in  place  of  wooden  boxes  for  shipping 
foodstuffs,  etc.,  as  they  are  cheaper  and  sent 
knocked  down  to  the  customer.  To  test  their 
adaptability  to  fruit,  the  company  sent  them 
packed  with  apples  to  customers  throughout  the 
United  States  last  fall,  and  as  they  arrived  in 
first-class  condition  a large  trade  in  this  new 
departure  is  anticipated. 

The  company  takes  an  active  part  in  civic  bet- 
terment, as  H.  C.  Stevenson,  managing  director, 
is  chairman  of  the  manufacturers’  group  of  the 
Rochester  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  of  the  com- 
mittee that  looks  after  the  improvement  of 
Charlotte  Harbor,  the  Lake  Ontario  port  of  entry 
for  Rochester. 

These  are  the  company’s  officers : President, 
Elbridge  L.  Adams;  vice  president,  Frederick  W. 
Zoller ; secretary  treasurer,  and  general  manager, 
Harry  C.  Stevenson ; assistant  secretary,  Agnes 
C.  Wilber;  assistant  general  manager,  George 
Messerschmitt. 


COFFEE  APHORISMS 

The  Dwinell-Wright  Co.,  Boston,  publishes  a 
breezy  little  sheet  called  the  White  House  News. 
The  March  issue  contains  the  following: 

A grocer  is  known  by  the  coffee  he  sells. 

A contented  patron  is  a continual  feast — for 
the  grocer. 

A poor  coffee  may  be  sold,  but  a good  coffee 
is  not  soon  forgotten. 

The  proof  of  the  coffee  is  in  the  drinking, 
and  the  proof  of  the  patron  is  in  repeated  sales. 

To  sell  poor  coffee  is  too  much  like  spreading 
pearls  before  swine. 

Did  you  ever  buy  a cheap  coffee  that  impressed 
you  in:  about  the  same  manner  that  a red  flag 
does  a gentleman  cow,  that  made  you  feel  like 
saying,  “Oh,  come,  Jones,  handle  a coffee  that 
will  satisfy  us  and  give  you  some  real  trade  ” ? 

Yes,  the  word  “ cheap  ” is  in  the  dictionary. 
Leave  it  there.  Where  it  takes  root  it  proves  as 
satisfactory  as  the  old  southern  colonel’s  first 
glass  of  soda  water. 


YUBAN  IN  PHILADELPHIA 
Arbuckle  Bros.,  New  York,  packers  of  Yuban 
coffee,  launched  a selling  campaign  in  Philadel- 
phia beginning  January  13.  Large  space  was 
used  in  four  of  the  leading  dailies,  and  S.  A. 
Riebel,  eastern  sales  manager,  says  that  within 
five  weeks  nearly  2,000  stores  were  selling  Yuban, 
and  today  the  number  of  distributors  totals 
3,000.  The  campaign  is  being  extended  into  the 


counties  surrounding  Philadelphia,  and  will 
eventually  reach  to  Chicago. 


BROOKLYN  INDUSTRY  EXPOSITION 

An  exposition  of  the  various  industries  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was  held  at  the  23d  Regiment 
Armory  in  that  city,  April  2-9.  Many  of  the 
manufacturers  represented  gave  working  demon- 
strations showing  the  process  of  manufacturing 
their  products. 

Among  the  concerns  represented  that  cater  to 
the  tea,  coffee,  and  grocery  trades  were  the 
Agar  Mfg.  Corp.  and  the  Interstate  Corrugated 
Box  Co.,  manufacturers  of  corrugated  shipping 
containers;  the  Metal  Package  Corp.  of  New 
York,  manufacturers  of  tin  containers;  the  Alfred 
Nelson  Metal  Works,  makers  of  coffee  and  tea 
urns ; the  Potdevin  Machine  Co.,  label  machine 
manufacturers;  and  the  Eclipse  Box  & Lumber 
Co.,  manufacturers  of  shipping  containers. 


COST  SYSTEMS  TOO  RIGID 

Our  cost  systems  are  far  too  rigid,  suggests 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 
Under  methods  still  largely  in  use  overhead  ex- 
penses are  spread  too  thin  in  times  of  forced 
production  and  massed  too  heavily  in  periods  of 
slight  demand  and  production,  giving  in  the 
former  case  costs  that  are  artificially  low  and  un- 
fair to  the  management,  and  in  the  latter  costs 
that  are  artificially  high  and  unfair  to  the  public, 
and  moreover  costs  that  the  market  will  not  sus- 
tain. 

Cost  systems  should  recognize  this  continuity 
of  time  wherein  any  single  year  or  month  may 
or  may  not  typify  and  represent  normal  produc- 
tion and  demand.  There  are  expenses,  it  has 
been  shown,  which  continue  whether  the  plant  is 
idle  or  in  operation,  expenses  that  moreover  bear 
no  direct  relation  to  output.  Cost  systems  should 
provide  that  these  expenses,  usually  designated  as 
overhead,  should  be  absorbed  and  prorated  on 
the  basis  of  a normal  year.  Thus,  in  time  of 
production  exceeding  normal,  the  overhead  should 
be  more  than  used  up  in  costs,  and  a surplus  out 
of  overhead  cost  created  to  take  care  of  those 
years  when  the  output  is  below  normal  and  the 
overhead  charges  not  fully  absorbed  in  the  costs 
of  that  year. 


NEW  JAVA  TEA  FIRM 
The  American-Javanese  Products  Co.  is  a new 
firm  with  offices  at  123  West  Madison  St.,  Chi- 
cago, that  specializes  in  Java  tea  and  other  Dutch 
East  Indian  products.  L.  Zecha,  managing  direc- 
tor of  the  Mataram  tea  plantation  in  Java,  is  one 
of  the  partners,  J.  V.  Hawley  of  Cincinnati  is 
another,  and  A.  O.  Wilcox  is  manager. 
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AN  URN  LINING  OF  GLASS 


New  Product  of  Aldrich  Mfg.  Co.  Reported 
Having  All  the  Ideal 
Qualities 

LASS  or  china  has  long  been  looked  upon 
as  the  ideal  container  for  hot  or  cold  drinks, 
and  the  receptacle  made  of  this  material,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  such  large  containers  as 
coffee  urns  required  by  hotels  and  public  institu- 
tions, has  always  been  popular.  But  five-gallon 
glass  or  china  jars  are  costly  on  account  of  their 
fragility. 

Now  comes  the  Aldrich  Manufacturing  Co.  of 
55  Illinois  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  with  a new  urn 
jar  it  calls  “ amcoin,”  said  to  be  pure  glass,  but 


A Glass  Urn  Liner  That  Is  Sanitary  and 
Also  Withstands  Heat 


so  molded  and  treated  that  it  will  stand  double 
the  heat  at  boiling  point,  of  light  weight,  and 
without  other  bad  features  that  are  commonly 
accepted  as  belonging  to  glass,  as  it  will  not 
crack,  flake,  or  burn  out  in  service.  These  urn 
linings  are  always  ground  to  the  exact  size  re- 
quired, so  their  replacement  is  easy.  Also  they 
expand  but  little  under  the  influence  of  heat. 


NEW  NOTE  IN  COFFEE  ADVERTISING 
A new  note  in  advertising  coffee  appears  in 
some  of  the  advertising  that  Seeman  Bros,  of 
New  York  are  using  in  advancing  their  White 
Rose  brand.  This  is  labeled  “ New  York’s  own 
drink,”  and  the  ad  goes  on,  “ They  wouldn’t  like 
White  Rose  coffee  in  Maine.  It’s  too  full- 
flavored,  too  well-roasted,  for  the  Maine  taste, 
but  it  suits  New  York’s  taste  exactly.” 


CARTER,  MACY  & CO.  ELECT 

A.  N.  Derouin  Is  Chosen  Vice  President 
and  Treasurer,  in  Charge  of  the  New 
York  Headquarters 

A T the  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
**  Carter,  Macy  & Co.,  tea  importers,  New 
York,  the  latter  part  of  March,  A.  N.  Derouin 
was  elected  vice  president,  treasurer,  and  direc- 
tor, succeeding  in  the  management  J.  H.  Hart- 
ley, former  president,  who  resigned  a few  weeks 
ago.  Mrs.  Derouin  has  been  associated  with  the 
firm  for  about  two  years. 

R.  P.  Tinsley  is  the  new  president,  and 
Dwight  D.  Evans  was  elected  a vice  president. 
The  other  officers  and  directors  are : Edgar 
Quackenbush,  vice  president;  Gordon  C.  Carson, 
secretary  and  director;  R.  L.  Carpenter,  assis- 
tant treasurer;  J.  S.  Lowering  and  C.  A.  Rich- 
ards, directors.  Mr.  Tinsley  is  also  an  officer 
of  the  American  International  Corp. 

The  officers  of  Carter,  Macy  & Co.  of 
Canada,  Ltd.,  who  were  also  elected  at  this 
meeting,  are : A.  N.  Derouin,  president ; H.  V. 
E.  Junius,  vice  president;  J.  A.  L’Heureux,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer ; R.  L.  Carpenter,  E.  N. 
Marceau  and  the  other  officers,  directors. 


A NEW  COFFEE  PRODUCT 
The  King  Coffee  Products  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich., 
is  preparing  to  market  a new  beverage  called 
coffee  pep,  and  to  manufacture  this  and  other 
products  is  installing  new  machinery  in  a five- 
story  building,  which  will  be  ready  for  operation 
in  three  months. 


JARDINE  LEASES  JAPAN  PROPERTY 
Jardine,  Matheson  & Co.  have  given  up  the. 
Japan  tea  exporting  business  and  leased  their 
premises  at  Shidzuoka,  Japan,  to  Irwin-Harri- 
sons  & Crosfield.  The  former  will  continue  to 
handle  all  kinds  of  tea,  but  expect  to  enter  more 
actively  into  the  Ceylon  and  India  business. 


IMPORTER  TO  VISIT  COLOMBIA 
Joseph  J.  Day  of  J.  E.  Carret  & Co.,  coffee 
importers  of  New  York,  expects  to  leave  for 
Colombia  late  in  April  or  early  in  May,  where 
he  hopes  to  establish  closer  relationship  with 
coffee  exporters  and  arrange  for  shipments  to 
come  through  from  the  interior  more  promptly 
than  formerly.  He  has  been  with  the  Carret 
company  ever  since  it  was  established,  but  it  has 
been  only  in  the  last  few  weeks  that  he  has 
actively  participated  in  the  business.  He  has  been 
making  annual  trips  to  the  Tropics  for  the  last 
16  years. 
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appear  in  163  newspapers 

They  are  a part  of  the  campaign  to  increase  the 
sale  of  COFFEE  at  the  soda  fountain  — a new 
and  very  profitable  field. 

You  can  help  by  having  your  salesmen  call 
more  frequently  on  the  soda  fountain  trade — by 
teaching  the  dispenser  how  to  make  better  coffee 
— by  preaching  the  advantages  of  serving  coffee 
in  dainty  cups. 

Another  sales-help  is  our  booklet — “Get  a Repu- 
tation for  Your  Coffee .”  It  tells  the  soda  fountain 
man  how  to  make  coffee  right  and  how  to  serve 
it  right  and  is,  therefore,  a mighty  good  booklet 
to  distribute  to  the  fountain  trade  with  your  im- 
print. A copy  will  be  mailed  free  on  request. 

JOINT  COFFEE  TRADE  PUBLICITY  COMMITTEE 
74  Wall  Street,  New  York 


Have  you  joined  The  Coffee  Club? 
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GRAVITY  DOES  THE  CARRYING 

New  American  Sugar  Refinery  at  Baltimore 
Equipped  from  Top  to  Ground  with 
Mathews  System 

ONE  of  the  largest  gravity-carrier  systems  in 
the  country  is  that  being  installed  in  the 
mammoth  new  factory  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  at  Baltimore.  One  of  its  main 
features  will  be  a spiral  system  extending  from 
the  ninth  story  to  the  ground,  with  a branch  at 
every  intervening  floor,  to  handle  bags  and  cases 
of  sugar.  The  switch  at  each  floor  can  be  auto- 
matically swung  by  merely  pressing  a button  at 
the  starting  place  on  the  ninth. 

The  conveyors  are  being  established  by  the 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co.  of  Ellwood  City, 
Pa.,  said  to  be  the  only  firm  in  the  world  that 
specializes  in  gravity  roller  carriers.  These  are 
generally  in  eight-foot  sections,  which  are  per- 
manently attached  in  a building  or  are  mounted 
on  casters  for  moving  about.  They  will  carry 
anything  from  the  smallest  of  cases  up  to  heavy 
parts  of  machinery,  and  work  automatically  by 
mere  force  of  gravity. 

It  has  been  found  that  with  the  ball-bearing 
system  an  incline  of  four  per  cent,  or  half  an 
inch  to  the  foot  of  distance,  is  sufficient  for  the 


packages  to  keep  themselves  moving  once  they 
are  started.  Inclines  and  spirals  connect  the 
plane  runways  between  floors,  so  that  an  article 
may  be  started  from  the  top  of  a large  factory 
and  stopped  at  various  departments  till  it  finally 
reaches  the  shipping  department  on  the  ground 
level  and  is  shunted  into  the  waiting  freight  car, 
conveyed  the  entire  distance  by  unaided  gravity. 
Inclined  and  straight-lift  elevators  are  used 
where  additional  height  or  gravity  is  required. 

Wholesale  grocers  and  coffee  packers  - have 
found  their  use  particularly  economical,  and  they 
have  been  put  in  by  such  firms  throughout  the 
country.  M.  J.  Brandenstein  & Co.  of  San  Fran- 
cisco have  gravity  carriers  in  their  establishment; 
the  Great  Atlantic  & Pacific  Tea  Co.  employs 
them  in  its  egg-candling  departments  at  New 
York,  Jersey  City,  and  Chicago;  the  National 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  uses  them; 
and  the  Joseph  Campbell  Co.  at  Camden,  N.  J., 
has  a system  more  than  400  feet  long  connecting 
its  finishing  department  with  warehouses  and 
box  cars. 

Including  supports,  these  carriers  cost  less  than 
an  average  of  $5  a running  foot,  and  save  60 
to  75  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  handling  goods  as 
compared  with  hand-trtfcks  and  labor.  The  com- 
pany does  a business  amounting  to  more  than 
$1,000,000  a year. 


The  Gravity  Carrier  System  at  Work  in  the  Joseph  Campbell  Plant  at  Camden,  N.  J. 
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Why  we  built  the  largest  camera 

in  the  world 


A LENS  that  takes  a picture  five 
“ feet  high!  A camera  nearly 
twenty  feet  in  length! 

To  build  and  install  this  immense 
instrument  cost  over  ten  thousand 
dollars.  We  did  it  for  just  one  pur- 
pose: to  make  the  equipment  of  our 
Advertising  Department  pre-emi- 
nent in  its  field. 


Such  a camera  realizes  new  possibili- 
ties in  color  reproduction.  It  means 
preserving  as  never  before  all  the  deli- 
cacy and  beauty  of  the  artist’s  original 
idea.  It  means  window  displays  that 
draw  crowds  to  the  window — car  cards 
and  dealer  helps  that  catch  the  eye  at 
once — labels  that  make  your  package 
the  first  to  be  seen  on  the  dealer’s  shelf. 

Hundreds  of  the  country’s  largest 
manufacturers  are  learning  the  value  of 
these  sales  aids,  when  planned,  designed 
and  reproduced  by  the  Robert  Gair 
Company. 

In  the  December  issue  of  Printers’ 
Ink  Monthly,  on  page  55,  appeared  an 
article  affording  a convincing,  unbiased 
illustration  of  the  power  of  Gair  de- 
signs.* 


It  tells  how  a nationally  famous  man- 
ufacturer, about  to  launch  a new  food 
product,  was  at  a loss  to  choose  be- 
tween 22  different  package  designs  sub- 
mitted to  him.  Realizing  the  vital  im- 
portance of  package  design  in  the  suc- 
cess of  a new  product,  he  took  his  prob- 
lem direct  to  the  public — and  the  public 
decided  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  one 
particular  carton.  That  carton  had  been 
planned  and  submitted  by  the  Robert 
Gair  Company. 

The  Gair  Unit  Service 

Labels,  Car  cards,  Counter  displays, 
Window  displays — the  Robert  Gair 
Company  produces  them  all.  And  this 
is  but  one  phase  of  the  complete  serv- 
ice we  offer  every  manufacturer  of  pack- 
aged goods — including  everything  from 
folding  box  to  shipping  case. 

Our  plant  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  With  its  facilities  we  are 
prepared  to  offer  a special  expedited 
service  on  every  phase  of  package  mer- 
chandising— Folding  boxes,  Labels, 
Shipping  cases,  Window  displays  and 
dealer  helps — giving  unity  to  your  prod- 
uct from  factory  to  consumer. 


ROBERT  GAIR  COMPANY 

BROOKLYN 


Folding  boxes  Labels  Shipping  cases 

Window  display  advertising 

* Write  us  for  copy  of  “Scientific  Selection  of  Package  Design,”  which  includes  reprint  of  this  article. 
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W.  C.  RITCHIE  & CO.,  CHICAGO 

Twice  Burned  Out  in  Its  65  Years  in  the 
Container  Business — Distinguished 
in  War  Work 


IT  is  not  every  manufacturer  that  is  picked  out 
*■  for  a Distinguished  Service  award  by  the  sec- 
retary of  war,  and  when  W.  C.  Ritchie  & Co.  of 
Chicago  were  given  one  and  complimented  by 
General  C.  C.  Williams,  chief  of  ordnance  of 
the  War  Department,  it  attracted  wide  attention. 
It  received  the  distinction  because  of  its  service 
in  manufacturing  propelling-charge  containers. 

This  is  one  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of 
fiber  cans,  mailing  tubes,  and  paper  boxes  in  the 
country,  and  has  two  huge  factories  to  supply  its 
trade.  The  one  shown  in  the  right  of  the  group 
photograph  is  at  Van  Buren  and  Green  Sts., 
in  the  West  Side  manufacturing  district  of  Chi- 
cago, and  the  other  is  twenty  miles  away  in  South 
Chicago. 

The  company  was  started  as  a partnership  in 
1866  by  William  C.  Ritchie  and  Frank  Duck. 
The  latter  withdrew  in  1880,  when  the  name  was 
changed  to  W.  C.  Ritchie  & Co.  and  comprised 
the  parent  head,  his  son  William  E.  Ritchie,  and 
M.  D.  Knowlton  who  later  formed  the  firm  of 
Knowlton  & Beach.  The  company  was  incor- 
porated in  1893.  The  present  officers  are  these : 
President,  Robert  H.  Ritchie;  vice-president, 
Thomas  W.  Ritchie ; treasurer,  K.  H.  Beattie ; 
secretary,  C.  T.  Simpson.  The  two  Ritchies  are 
sons  of  the  founder. 

It  was  the  second  Chicago  firm  to  engage  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper  boxes.  Its  entire  plant 
was  wiped  out  in  the  Chicago  fire,  and  temporary 
quarters  were  secured  in  a frame  building  on 
West  Van  Buren  St.  These  were  abandoned 


for  Michigan  Ave.,  near  Adams  St.,  which 
was  outgrown  by  1890.  This  move  was  to  a 
much  larger  factory  at  Van  Buren  and  Green 
Sts.,  and  this  was  also  destroyed  by  fire  nine 
years  afterward.  The  new  building  on  that  site 
now  contains  the  general  offices  and  the  fiber-can 
factory.  The  South  Chicago  factory  turns  out 
boxes  for  jewelry,  drugs,  proprietary  medicines, 
perfumes,  etc.  The  business  of  Steele  & Price, 
the  Chicago  pioneers  in  the  paper-can  industry, 
was  bought  in  1885. 

William  C.  Ritchie,  founder  of  the  company, 
was  born  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  in 
1832,  graduated  from  the  University  of  Vermont, 
and  located  at  Beloit,  Wis.,  where  he  married  in 
1859.  He  was  in  the  banking  business  during  the 
Civil  War.  He  died  in  1893,  and  was  followed 
in  the  presidency  of  the  firm  by  his  son,  William 
E.  Ritchie,  who  died  in  1917. 


THE  WORLD’S  BEST  COW 

Coffee  users  that  prefer  condensed  milk  in  their 
beverage  will  be  interested  in  the  astonishing 
feat  of  Segis  Pietertje  Prospect,  the  aristocratic 
supercow  of  the  famous  herd  of  Holsteins  main- 
tained at  the  Carnation  Stock  Farms  in  Washing- 
ton State. 

This  patrician  animal  has  just  beaten  the 
world’s  record  in  the  production  of  milk  and 
butter,  yielding  37,381.4  pounds  or  17,520  quarts 
of  milk,  containing  1,448.69  pounds  of  butter,  and 
exceeding  the  previous  record  by  3,958  pounds 
of  milk  and  122  of  butter.  The  daily  yield 
averaged  48  quarts,  which  an  oldtime  farmer 
would  call  impossible.  The  test  was  continued 
for  365  days  and  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Washington  State  College  and  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America  and  is  in  every 
way  trustworthy. 


The  Two  Great  Factories  of  W.  C.  Ritchie  & Co.  in  Chicago 
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If  Quality  is  THE  consideration 
“Write  for  samples.” 

If  Price  moves  you  to  buy 
“Wire  us.” 


Choicest  Growths 

of 

Washed  Bogota 
and  all  other  grades 
Green  or  Roasted 


If  both  are  essential 
your  best  interests 
can  be  served  by 
Dannemiller 


Private  Brand 
Package  Carton 
or  Can  Coffee 
one  of  our  specialties 


Composite  cans,  by  long  continued  use, 
have  been  proven  thoroughly  satisfac- 
tory containers  for  coffee,  cocoa,  teas, 
spices,  and  many  other  products.  Our 
containers  are  rigid  and  substantial.  We 
make  them  moisture  proof,  grease 
proof,  and  air  tight  if  desired.  When 
labelled  they  look  exactly  like  all  tin 
containers. 

Highest  Quality— Prompt  Delivery- 
Reasonable  Prices 


STANWOOD  TUBE  (r CAN  COMPANY 


15  West  34«>.  Street 


New  "York  CityC 
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AUSTIN,  NICHOLS  & CO.  CITED 

Federal  Trade  Commission  Investigating 
It  and  Wilson  Packers  Under  the 
Clayton  Law 

(Staff  Correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  April  1,  1921. 
rT1HE  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  cited  Aus- 
tin,  Nichols  & Co.,  a Virginia  corporation  in 
the  wholesale  grocery  business  with  headquarters 
at  Richmond,  under  the  Clayton  Law. 

The  citation  is  under  Section  7 of  that  act, 
which  seeks  to  prevent  firms  from  acquiring  their 
competitors  where  the  effect  of  the  acquisition 
lessens  competition. 

The  complaint  sets  out  that  in  1919,  Wilson  & 
Co.,  Chicago  packers,  controlled  the  Fame  Can- 
ning Co.  which  operated  eight  canneries  in  In- 
diana, Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  the  Wilson 
Fisheries  Co.  which  operated  five  fish  canneries 
in  Washington  and  Alaska,  and  a vegetable  can- 
nery at  Whiteland,  Ind.,  and  that,  anticipating 
being  enjoined  from  engaging  in  unrelated  busi- 
ness, the  Wilson  people  and  the  principal  stock- 
holder of  Austin,  Nichols  & Co!  of  New  York 
agreed  to  consolidate  to  operate  these  sub- 
sidiaries. 

The  latters’  business  in  1919  amounted  to  $38,- 
000,000,  and  their  consolidation  is  said  to  have 
eliminated  the  former  competition. — Lamm. 


N.  C.  R.  A.  TRAFFIC  IJdANAGER 
Robert  L.  Stover  has  been  appointed 
traffic  manager  of  the  National  Coffee  Roast- 
ers Association  and  will  have  entire  charge  of 
the  freight-forwarding  bureau,  which  is  now  tak- 
ing care  of  60,000  bags  of  coffee  a month  for  the 
members,  and  look  after  traffic  problems  gener- 
ally. He  is  experienced  in  all  phases  of  the 
traffic  business,  having  been  connected  with 
some  of  the  large  railroads,  and  a short  time  ago 
was  traffic  manager  of  the  United  Paper  Board 
Co.  of  New  York. 


A COSTLY  COFFEE  ROOM 
One  of  the  most  palatial  coffee  rooms  in  the 
world  is  boasted  by  the  Baltimore  hotel  at 
Kansas  City.  It  is  the  former  Renaissance 
Room  which  was  originally  fitted  up  on  the 


cathedral  order  at  an  expense  of  $250,000.  Now 
a service  kitchen  has  been  installed  in  one  cor- 
ner and  coffee  is  served  at  the  costly  tables. 

TEA  FROM  UNITED  KINGDOM 
The  United  Kingdom’s  reexports  of  tea  to  the 
United  States  have  been  as  follows  in  pounds, 
from  the  sources  indicated: 


From—  1920  1919  1913 

British  East  Indies 3,271,120  157,562  2,175,972 

Ceylon  5,561,903  335,460  5,553,526 

China  267,617  2,316  687,590 

Other  countries  616,149  2,450  448,306 


Total 9,716,789  497,788  8,865,394 


THERMOMETERS  FOR  ROASTERS 
Six  of  the  leading  coffee  roasters  have  already 
equipped  their  plants  with  recording  ther- 
mometers, and  many  others  have  shown  interest 
in  them.  One  of  the  leading  varieties  is  the 
Brown,  put  out  by  the  Brown  Instrument  Co. 
of  Philadelphia,  manufacturing  specialists  in  this 


The  Brown  Recording  Thermometer 


line,  which  is  described  as  different  from  all  other 
thermometers,  as  it  has  these  qualities : 

The  pen  arm  is  adjustable  for  “ set  ” and  “ ten- 
sion,” the  helix  is  adjustable  for  calibrating,  it 
has  a moisture-proof  case,  an  automatic  pen  re- 
lease, patented  chart  clips,  an  eight-day  clock  at- 
tached, and  charts  for  ranges  from  40  degrees 
minus  to  1,000  above  zero  (F.). 


There  is  no  Substitute  for  “ Good  China  ” when  it  comes  to 
Premium  Coffee.  Attractive  Designs — Effective  Service — 
are  offered  by 


THE  SALEM  CHINA  CO. 


Salem,  Ohio 
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IMPORTERS  OF  THE  FAMOUS 

DIAMOND-“C” 


MOCHA 

SHORTBERRY  No.  1- 

Packed  by  Our  Own  Staff,  at  Our  Branch  in  Aden,  Arabia 

CHILDS  & JOSEPH 

60  Wall  Street  ....  New  York 
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TEA  PACKING  UP  TO  DATE 


Some  of  the  Improved  Machinery  and  Fea- 
tures of  the  Remodeled  Plant  of 
Joseph  Tetley  & Co. 

JOSEPH  TETLEY  & CO.,  packers  of  Tetley’s 
tea,  recently  remodeled  their  factory,  and  the 
views  on  the  opposite  page  illustrate  some  of  the 
features  of  this  up-to-date  plant. 

Photograph  No.  1. — Here  the  original  tea 
packages  are  opened  and  emptied  into  a hopper, 
which  is  placed  near  the  floor  so  as  to  obviate 
unnecessary  spilling. 

Photograph  No.  .2. — The  tea  flows  from  the 
hopper  into  this  2,000-pound  Savage  mixer,  from 
which  it  goes  through  a series  of  pipes  into  the 
storage  tanks  on  the  floor  below,  shown  in  photo- 
graph No.  3.  These  tanks  have  a capacity  of 
1,500  pounds  each  and  connect  directly  with 
the  automatic  scales  on  the  floor  below. 

Photograph  No.  4. — Included  in  this  picture  is 
a number  of  automatic  packaging  machines  made 
by  E.  D.  Anderson,  Inc.,  New  York,  which  are 
operated  in  connection  with  a battery  of  “Driver” 
net-weight  scales  and  two  wax-wrapping  machines 
manufactured  by  the  National  Packaging  Ma- 
chinery Co.  of  Boston. 

Photograph  No.  5. — These  machines  automati- 
cally form  the  Tetley  carton,  seal  the  bottom,  in- 
sert a parchment  liner,  weigh  the  tea,  and  seal 
the  top  of  the  package  in  one  continuous  opera- 
tion. They  are  made  by  the  Pneumatic  Scale 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Norfolk  Downs,  Mass.  The  cartons 
are  automatically  wrapped  in  waxed  paper  by  a 
machine  made  by  the  National  Packaging  Ma- 
chinery Co.  of  Boston,  which  is  on  rollers  and 
may  be  attached  to  any  packaging  equipment  on 
the  floor.  The  cartons  go  from  the  packing  room 
into  the  stock  room  by  automatic  conveyors 
manufactured  by  the  Otis  Elevator  Co. 

A blower  system  is  attached  to  the  hopper,  the 


mixer  and  storage  tanks,  and  the  weighing  equip- 
ment, thus  cutting  down  dust  to  the  minimum  and 
removing  all  fluff. 

A corner  of  the  tea-testing  room  is  shown  in 
photograph  6,  and  part  of  the  main  office  in 
No.  7. 


HOBARTIZING  THE  TRADE 

The  Hobart  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Troy,  Ohio, 
recently  sent  165,000  folders  to  the  trade*  through- 
out the  country  advertising  its  electric  coffee 
mills  and  peanut-butter  attachments,  with  re- 
sults that  the  company  says  have  “ broken  all 
records.”  The  folder  contained  a return  card 
to  be  used  by  the  recipient  in  asking  further 
information. 

“Coffee  is  the  biggest  reason  for  lost  cus- 
tomers,” the  folder  says,  also  “ the  biggest  reason 
for  new  customers,”  and  it  “ regulates  general 
sales.”  It  urges  that  if  grocers  should  use  the 
Hobart  mill  the  coffee  would  be  delivered  fresher, 
therefore  of  better  quality,  and  that  housewives 
would  be  correspondingly  more  contented  with 
their  tradesmen. 


LEADING  IMPORTERS  OF  BRAZILS 


J.  Aron  & Co.,  coffee  importers  of  New 
Orleans,  have  issued  a booklet  showing  the  cost  of 
roasting  coffee  according  to  detailed  prices  and 
a list  of  the  14  leading  importers.  The  latter  is 
as  follows,  with  figures  showing  their  receipts 


during  1920: 

J.  Aron  & Co 

M.  Levy’s  Sons 

A.  C.  Israel  Co 

Leon  Israel  & Bros 

Arbuckle  Bros 

Hard  & Rand 

S.  Pfeiffer  & Co 

Great  Atlantic  & Pacific  Tea  Co 
Steinwender,  Stoffregen  & Co . . . 

Jewel  Tea  Co 

Davison  & Murphy 

Stewart,  Carnal  & Co 

Young  & Griffin  Coffee  Co 

H.  P.  Coffee  Co 


663,096 

352,658 

340,333 

332,773 

308,507 

205,605 

170,863 

143,720 

109,040 

107,399 

97,849 

95,225 

93,261 

83,191 


CHARLES  DE  CORDOVA 

Will  remove  about  May  1st  to 

TEA  BROKER  85-7  Front  Street,  New  York 


New  Crop  Spanish 

Finest  Qualities  PAPRIKA 

Low  Prices 

ARCHIBALD  & LEWIS  CO. 

Importers  and  Grinders 

SPICES,  SEEDS,  HERBS,  TAPIOCA 

18  Desbrosses  St. 

New  York  City 
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VIEWS  IN  A REMODELED  TEA-PACKING  PLANT 
The  Above  Photograph,  Taken  in  the  Recently  Improved  Factory  of  Joseph  Tetley  & Co.,  New 
York,  Show  the  Various  Steps  in  the  Process  of  Preparing  Package  Tea  for  the  Market 
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SALIENT  TRADE  NOTES 


The  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Coffee  Co.  is  a new 
institution  equipped  with  a two-bag  roaster. 

J.  Aron  & Co.,  New  Orleans,  are  installing  a 
Monitor  sample  roaster. 

Pedro  Trevino  & Co.  and  R.  Morroquin  & Co. 
have  equipped  their  plants  at  Laredo,  Tex.,  with 
two-bag  roasters. 

The  Page-Connell  Coffee  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
has  just  installed  a two-bag  Monitor  roaster. 

Hyman  Pearlstone,  formerly  president  of  the 
Pearlstone  Wholesale  Grocery  Co.  at  Palestine, 
Tex.,  has  succeeded  Charles  Platter  as  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  Boren  Stewart  Co., 
wholesale  grocers  and  coffee  roasters  operating 
10  houses  in  Texas. 

Brumage,  Loeb  & Wolf,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  have 
put  in  a Monitor  coffee  grader. 

The  James  Van  Dyk  Co.,  50  Barclay  St.,  New 
York,  will  add  a 500-pound  Jubilee  roaster, 
doubling  the  capacity  of  its  plant. 

The  Martin  Coffee  Co.  is  a new  roasting  firm 
at  Houston,  Tex.  John  J.  Martin,  formerly  of 
the  International  Coffee  Co.,  is  manager. 

The  H.  D.  Lee  Mercantile  Co.,  Kansas  City,  is 
to  install  two  500-pound  Jubilee  roasters. 

Staff  K.  Pugh  has  left  the  Borden  Co.  and  is 
now  general  manager  of  the  Royal  Cocoa  Co., 
Jersey  City. 

The  Dougherty-Peterson-Steinborn  Co.,  Water- 
town,  S.  D.,  has  put  in  a 300-pound  Jubilee 
roaster. 

The  T.  Pelletier  Tea  & Coffee  Co.  is  a new 
firm  at  Fall  River,  Mass.,  incorporated  with 
$25,000. 

Campbell  Holton  & Co.,  Bloomington,  111.,  have 
a new  500-pound  Jubilee  roaster. 

The  Parker  Coffee  Co.,  Boston,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  $100,000  by  Gilman  and  Percival 
Parker  of  Reading,  James  M.  McCracken  of 
Needham,  and  William  M.  Currier  of  Danvers, 
Mass. 

Browning  & Baines,  importers  and  coffee 
roasters,  Washington,  D.  C.,  have  put  in  a No. 
1 Burns  granulator. 

The  Koloc  Co.,  114  West  State  St.,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $125,000  to 
manufacture  extracts  and  coffee  compounds. 

Galloway  Bros.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  have  added 
a No.  00  Monitor  roaster  to  their  plant. 

Chase  & Sanborn  have  put  a new  brand  of 
tea  on  the  market,  to  be  known  as  “ superior.” 

Charles  Rieth  Co.,  a new  concern  at  800  Sarah 
St.,  Pittsburgh,  has*  a new  two-bag  Burns  roaster 
and  its  equipment. 

George  A.  Gaston,  one  of  the  organizers  of 
Gaston,  Williams  & Wigmore,  Inc.,  importers, 


has  resigned  as  president  and.  director.  The  com- 
pany is  being  reorganized  and  expects  to  liqui- 
date its  foreign  commitments. 

The  Haserot  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  installed  a 
300-pound  Jubilee  roaster. 

The  Enterprise  Coffee  Co.,  New  York,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $10,000  by  J.  W.  Fagan, 
T.  J.  Tabor,  and  G.  W.  Wendel  at  1076  Lexing- 
ton Ave. 

The  Janney-Marshall  Co.,  Fredericksburg,  Va., 
has  installed  a Burns  roasting  outfit  and  No.  1 
granulator. 

The  Latin  American  Sugar  Co.  has  been  in- 
corporated at  Wilmington,  Del.,  with  $2,000,000 
capital  to  cultivate  coffee,  sugar,  etc. 

The  Steele-Wedeles  Co.,  Chicago,  has  ordered 
three  Jubilee  coffee  roasters. 

The  Cheek-Neal  Coffee  Co.  is  doubling  its 
plant  at  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

The  Bour  Co.  has  put  a No.  11  Burns  coffee 
grinding  mill  into  its  branch  at  Buffalo. 

The  Tucker  Coffee  Co.,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $25,000. 

The  Three  Millers  Co.,  Boston,  is  putting  in 
Burns  machines  for  making  peanut  butter. 

The  Western  Buyers’  & Brokerage  Co.,  Ft. 
Worth,  Tex.,  is  to  install  a two-bag  roaster  and 
other  coffee  machinery. 

Zaloom  Bros.,  56  Greenwich  St.,  New  York, 


OBERLy  & Neuiell 

S4S  Pearl  5t.  NeuiIJork 


"\ 


Labels 

FOR 

CANS 

CONTAINERS 

PACKAGES 

Displays 


New  &ESIGN5  Originated 
you  r Present  Peking  Improved 


Litho£rhpher5- Printers 
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STALE  TEA 

will  never  build  up  a Tea  Business. 

One  cup  of  flat-tasting,  mawkish  tea  is 
quite  enough  to  drive  the  consumer  to 
the  adoption  of  some  other  better-tasting 
beverage. 

The  attempt  to  hold  up  retail  prices  with 
faded,  old  stock  tea  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  tea  consumption  is  not  increasing. 

If  ever  there  was  a time  when  the  distributor 
of  teas  at  retail  should  use  fresh  teas,  it  is 
NOW — when  they  are  so  remarkably  low  in 
price. 

With  the  aid  of  the  gentle  art  of  tea  blend- 
ing and  sufficient  fresh,  live  tea,  much  can 
be  done  to  pull  up  older  tea  to  a palatable 
level. 

MR.  DISTRIBUTOR: 

Ask  your  broker  or  wholesaler  to  get  in 
touch  with  us  dnd  furnish  you  with  the 
4 ‘teas  that  are  better”,  and  do  your  part 
to  give  the  public  real  value. 


HANDELMAATSCHAPPY  “TRANSMARINA,”  INC. 

94  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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importers  and  exporters,  have  installed  a Jubilee 
roaster  for  pistachio  nuts. 

G.  P.  Campbell  of  J.  F.  Goodson  & Co.,  Morris- 
town, Tenn.,  was  in  New  York  late  in  March. 

Jess  H.  Wilson,  former  ^a-ies  manager  of  the 
Pompeian  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  joined  the  King 
Coffee  Products  Corp.  at  Detroit  as  general  sales 
manager. 

The  Squirrel  Brand  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
has  added  a Burns  peanut  butter  mill. 

The  Burton  Coffee  Co.  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  is 
installing  a two-bag  Monitor  roasting  plant. 

The  Kelly  Peanut  Co.,  Boston,  has  put  in  new 
Burns  machinery. 

The  Rockford  Wholesale  Grocery  Co.,  Rock- 
ford, Jll.,  has  a new  Monitor  granulator. 

The  Bollinger-Babbage  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  is 
to  put  in  new  peanut  machinery. 

R.  T.  Reynolds  of  Okmulgee,  Okla.,  has 
ordered  a No.  0 Monitor  coffee  roaster. 

The  Jones  Bros.  Tea  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
reported  net  earnings  of  $495,000  last  year,  a 
slight  gain  over  1919. 

F.  S.  Ainsa  Co.,  Inc.,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  has  put 
in  a three-cylinder  coffee  roaster. 

The  Schweitzer  & Krauthamer  Coffee  Co.  of 
New  York  has  been  incorporated  with  $50,000 
capital  stock. 

The  Elias  Lipiner  Tea,  Coffee  & Rice  Corp.  is 


the  name  of  a new  company  incorporated  in  New 
York  with  $1,000,000  capital. 


BACK  TO  THE  COFFEE  TRADE 
Thomas  L.  Milam,  who  has  represented  Carter, 
Macy  & Co.  in  the  tea  trade  through  the  South 
for  the  last  five  years,  has  joined  Stewart,  Carnal 
& Co.,  coffee  importers  at  430  Gravier  St.,  New 
Orleans,  whom  he  will  represent  in  the  whole- 
sale roasting  trade  in  the  South  and  Northwest. 
He  sold  coffee  for  10  years  before  going  with 
Carter-Macy. 


A COFFEE  SALES  PLAN 
The  Vechten-Waring  Co.,  37-39  East  28th  St., 
New  York,  specializing  in  sales  expansion 
through  the  dealer,  is  presenting  a plan  whereby 
it  is  possible  for  the  coffee  packer  greatly  to 
increase  his  business  with  the  retail  grocer  with- 
out the  cost  of  general  advertising.  It  is  said 
that  the  plan  pays  for  itself  in  orders  received. 

The  company  believes  that  the  retail  dealer  is 
the  most  important  link  in  any  chain  of  selling 
plans,  and  that  the  coffee  packer  can  best  capital- 
ize the  national  cooperative  coffee-publicity  cam- 
paign by  utilizing  a carefully  worked  out  sales- 
development  plan  built  around  the  dealer.  The 
plan  may  also  be  applied  to  any  product  sold, 
through  the  grocer. 


JavaTeas  of  Direct 
Import 


Java  Plantation 
Rubber 


ROWLEY  DAVIES  & CO.,  Limited 

Exporters  and  Importers 

BATAVIA 

JAVA 


HEAD  OFFICE  T FENCHURCH  HOUSE,  5 FENCHURCH  ST. 


LONDON,  E.  C. 

Will  Gladly  Reply  to  Enquiries  and  Supply  All  Information 
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FOODS 

CEREALS 


CHEMli 


POWDE 


0ATTE 


WARD 


AO To »A 


PAPER  CANS -PAPER  BOXES 

MAILING  TUBES  - MAILING  BOXES 
COMBINATION  CANS  'S  PAPER  CORES 

Empire  Riper  Products  Co.  155  Bank  Street  New  York 

TELEPHONE  CHELSEA  2065 


Our  1921  Schedule  of 

PRICES 

On  Plain  and  Decorated 

TIN  CONTAINERS 

Is  Surprisingly  Low 

Send  Us  Your  Inquiries  for 
Large  and  Small  Quantities 

FEDERAL  TIN  CO.,  Inc. 

Charles  and  Barre  Streets  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Representative,  Chicago  District, 

SPALDING  BROS.,  20  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 
Representative,  Neu)  England  District, 

A.  L.  DROWN,  173  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE  NAPAGAN  - IN  HOOSIER  LAND 


\.. 

In  1881  the  wholesale  grocery  firm  of  G.  E.  Bursley  & Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  was 
established.  Forty  years  of  square  dealing  has  made  them  almost  a state  institution.  In 
addition  to  jobbing  groceries  they  also  manufacture  many  grocer  specialties  and  amongst 
other  things  are  large  roasters  of  coffee. 

The  management  consists  of  wise  old  heads  and  live  young  heads — a very  successful 
combination.  In  the  early  summer  of  1920  the  Bursley  Company  contracted  with  us  for 
Hermetic  sealing  machine  and  an  initial  order  for  some  500,000  Napacan  label  sheets,  etc. 
They  got  started  packing  their  Oromo  brand  of  coffee  in  Hermetic  Seal  Napacans  in 
September,  1920.  The  packing  of  their  Little  Elf  coffee  in  Napacans  has  just  started  this 
month.  They  adopted  the  Hermetic  Seal  Napacan  because  after  full  investigation  they 
found  it  presented  great  opportunities  for  increasing  their  sales  of  branded  coffees  in 
consumer  packages. 


The  Bursley  Management  is  of  the  kind  that  first  plans  its  work  and  then  works  its 
plan.  In  addition  to  direct  sales  to  retailers  in  their  own  nearby  territory  the  Bursley  Com- 
pany has  used  the  Napacan  to  greatly  widen  their  distribution  and  selling  field  in  package 
coffee.  In  outside  territories  expert  salesmen  go  in,  line  up  a good  jobbing  distributor, 
train  the  jobber’s  salesmen,  then  line  up  retailers.  When  this  has  been  done  newspaper 
advertising  is  started.  During  the  first  week  a special  inducement  is  given  to  housewives 
in  the  way  of  a shopping  bag  free  with  the  first  pound  of  Oromo  coffee  bought.  They  see 
to  it  that  the  right  quality  of  coffee  is  used,  they  know  the  Hermetic  Seal  Napacan  keeps 
it  “sealed  roaster  fresh”  (to  quote  from  their  Oromo  label)  and  hence  all  it  takes  to  win 
consumers  is  to  get  the  first  pound  of  Oromo  into  their  kitchens. 

Since  their  adoption  of  the  Hermetic  Seal  Napacan  their  sales  in  new  territories  have 
been  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  if  the  increase  continues  in  the  next  twelve 
months  as  it  has  in  the  last  six  months,  Oromo  will  be  one  of  the  largest  selling  brands  of 
coffee  in  middle  west  territory. 

The  opportunity  in  the  territories  where  Oromo  coffee  is  being  sold  has  been  par- 
ticularly good  as  most  of  the  competition  is  on  brands  of  coffee  packed  in  square  cartons, 
and  other  forms  of  cheap,  inefficient  containers.  This,  of  course,  means  that  a large  per- 
centage of  it  is  reaching  consumers  stale  and  in  bad  shape  generally,  so  the  contrast  with  a 
Napacanned  coffee  is  all  the  more  noticeable. 


A representative  of  the  Napacan  Company  was  in  Fort  Wayne  a few  days.  We  saw 
letters  in  their  office  from  various  jobbers  as  far  west  as  Kansas  City  and  as  far  south 
as  Atlanta,  Ga.,  seeking  to  obtain  the  Oromo  Coffee  account.  We  also  saw  letters  from 
retail  dealers  who  had  for  years  been  exclusive  agents,  for  an  old  and  well  known  brand 
of  coffee  packed  in  tins  to  the  effect  that  they  had  heard  of  the  Oromo  campaign  in 
near-by  territories,  had  tried  the  coffee,  liked  it  and  the  selling  features  connected  with  it 
much  better  than  the  brand  they  had  been  handling  and  seeking  to  obtain  a local  agency 
for  Oromo.  However,  while  the  Bursley  people  sell  through  selected  jobbers  they  do 
not  give  any  exclusive  agencies  to  retail  dealers. 


Like  other  roasters  using  Hermetic  Seal  Napa- 
cans the  Bursley  people  pack  all  coffee  in  Napa- 
cans “ steel  cut.”  The  success  of  the  Bursley 
Company  is  of  special  significance  for  the  reason 
that  all  this  new  distribution  was  started  during 
a period  of  extreme  depression  and  trade  slump. 
Facsimile  printed  on  page  opposite  of  letter  from 
the  Elliott  Grocer  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich.,  is  a fair 
sample  of  how  well  satisfied  and  enthusiastic  the 
Oromo  jobbers  are. 
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F E.  ELLIOTT.  PRESIDENT 


FRED  MOTT.  VICE-PRESIDENT 


E A.  BOUCHER.  SEC' Y-TrEASUREI 


ELLIOTT  GROCER  CO. 

A MICHIGAN  CORPORATION 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

10/G/20  LANSING,  MICH. 


DIRECTORS 

r.  E.  ELLIOTT 
r.  MOTT 
E.  A.  BOUCHER 
C.  R.  NESEN 
M.  E TOWNE 


G.E.  Bur3ley  & Co., 

Ft.  Wayne, Ind., 

Gentlemen : 

Attention  of;  W.T.  McKay 

Pertaining  to  the  newspaper  campaign  and  specialty 
work  of  .Mr.  Brown  in  introducing  0H0M0  Coffee  in 
our  territory,  we  feel  indebted  to  your  assistance 
for  the  wonderful  success  of  same. 


You  undoubtedly  have  learned  thru  Mr.  Brown  that  we 
were  unable  to  sell  just  two  of  our  customers 
OROMO  Coffee  on  our  initial  call.  This  means  that 
we  have  gotten  at  least  99%  distribution  thru  our 
regular  channels  on  the  above  brand  of  Coffee,  which 
we  feel  , that  you  will  agree  with  us,  is  a remarkable 
showing  for  an  unknown  brand  In  our  territory. 

We  are  pleased  to  be  in  position  to  advise  you 
further  that  we  have  had  since  introductory  work, 
at  least  10%  repeat  orders  on  initial  sales,  which 
proves  that  the  quality  of  Coffee  is  giving  satisfaction, 
and  if  the  proper  attention  is  given  to  3ane  in  the 
future,  we  know  that  we  can  work  up  a wonderful  demand, 
which  will,  prove  beneficial  both  to  you  and  ourselves. 


d 


Thanking  you  for  the  assistance,  and  trusting  our 
relations  in  the  future  are  as  mutually  beneficial, 
we  remain. 


Yours  very  truly, 
ELLIOTT  GROCER  CO. 


PRESIDENT 

FEE-S 


For  particulars  regarding  Hermetic  Seal  Napacans  for  Steel  Cut  Coffee  write  to 

National  Paper  Can  Co.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

576-598  Clinton  St. 
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THE  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  TRADE 

A department  devoted  to  the  interests  of  manufacturers 
and  dealers  in  Flavoring  Extracts  and  Essential  Oils. 
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EXTRACT  TRADE  PROBLEMS 


Sixth  and  Last  in  a Series  of  Articles  on 

the  Manufacture  of  Alcoholic  and 
Non-Alcoholic  Flavoring  Products 

By  Melvin  De  Groote 

Industrial  Fellow,  Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial 
Research,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

NO.  6.— THE  USE  OF  GLYCERIN  IN  FOOD 
FLAVORS 

LYCERIN  finds  considerable  application  in 
the  manufacture  of  both  alcoholic  and  non- 
alcoholic extracts.1  The  article  of  commerce 
used  by  the  extract-maker  is  known  as  C.  P. 
(chemically  pure)  glycerin,  and  meets  very  rigid 
specifications.  It  is  water-white  and  odorless.  It 
contains  95  per  cent  of  glycerin  and  5 per  cent  of 
water.  It  is  packed  in  five-gallon  tins  and  drums 
of  500-  and  1,000-pound  capacity.  The  material 
does  not  deteriorate  in  storage,  and  may  be 
shipped  any  distance. 

The  chemical  composition  of  glycerin  is  de- 
noted by  a formula  which  shows  that  the  sub- 
stance is  a compound  of  3 atoms  of  carbon,  3 of 
oxygen,  and  8 of  hydrogen,  combined  chemically. 
Glycerin  is  also  known  chemically  as  propenyl 
alcohol  or  trihydroxypropane.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  about  1.26.  It  boils  at  290° C.  under  atmos- 
pheric pressure.  Glycerin  is  very  hygroscopic.  It 
mixes  with  water  and  alcohol  in  all  proportions, 
but  is  insoluble  in  ethyl  ether.  It  has  a distinctly 
sweet  taste. 

Solubilities 

The  solvent  action  of  glycerin  may  be  evaluated 
to  a certain  extent  by  the  following  tables : 

100  parts  of  glycerin  at  15°C.  will  dissolve2— 

98  parts  crystal  soda 

60  parts  borax 

40  parts  alum 

20  parts  copper  sulphate 

25  parts  ferrous  sulphate 

20  parts  ammonium  carbonate 

15  parts  oxalic  acid 

11  parts  benzoic  acid 

0.1  part  of  sulphur 

0.25  parts  of  phosphorus 

0.1  part  anisic  aldehyde* 

0.1  part  benzyl  acetate 
0.1  part  cinnamic  aldehyde 


0.1  part  eugenol 

1.5  parts  phenyl  ethyl  alcohol. 

Occurrence  of  Glycerin 
Glycerin  is  produced  commercially  from  various 
fats  as  a byproduct  in  the  manufacture  of  soap, 
candles,  and  fatty  acids.  The  ordinary  fats  and 
oils  such  as  tallow,  coconut  oil,  soya  bean  oil, 
cottonseed  oil,  palm  oil,  olive  oil,  peanut  oil,  etc., 
are  naturally  occurring  combinations  of  fatty 
acids  such  as  oleic,  stearic,  and  palmitic  with 
glycerin,  and  are  known  as  glycerides.  This  point 
may  be  clarified  to  spme  extent  by  a comparison 
with  ethyl  acetate,  which  is  a substance  familiar 
to  all  extract  makers.  If  acetic  acid,  which  is  an 
organic  acid,  and  an  alcohol,  such  as  ethyl  alco- 
hol, are  boiled  together,  a chemical  combination 
takes  place  and  ethyl  acetate  is  the  result. 

Ethyl  acetate  has  properties  entirely  different 
from  either  ethyl  alcohol  or  acetic  acid.  Ethyl 
acetate  may  be  described  as  being  the  ethyl  com- 
pound of  acetic  acid.  However,  it  is  possible  to 
change  ethyl  acetate  into  the  materials  from 
which  it  was  derived.  For  instance,  if  ethyl  ace- 
tate is  boiled  for  a long  time  with  water,  it  will 
hydrolyze,  or  break  down  by  the  addition  of 
water,  to  form  acetic  acid  and  alcohol,  which 
will  boil  off  or  distill  away.  The  process  may  be 
hastened  by  adding  an  alkali,  such  as  caustic  soda. 
In  this  case  the  alcohol  boils  away  as  before;  but 
the  acetic  acid — having  an  affinity  for  alkali,  as 
all  acids  have — would  combine  with  the  soda  to 
form  sodium  acetate. 

Manufacture  of  Glycerin 
It  has  been  remarked  previously  that  glycerin 
occurs  in  nature  largely  as  a glyceride  of  certain 
fatty  acids,  such  as  the  glycerin  compound  of 
oleic  acid,  comparable  to  the  ethyl  alcohol  com- 
pound of  acetic  acid.  In  actual  manufacture, 
these  fats  or  oils  are  boiled  with  caustic  soda, 
and  instead  of  ethyl  alcohol,  glycerin  is  formed, 
and  sodium  oleate  instead  of  sodium  acetate.  The 


1 See  “ Glycerine  as  a Substitute  for  Ethyl  Alcohol 
in  Food  Flavors,”  American  Perfumer,  15,  2. 

2 “Chemical  Technology  of  Oils,  Fats  and  Waxes,” 
Lewkowitsch,  5th  ed.,  1,249. 

* This  solubility  determination  and  the  remaining 
ones  in  tables  are  taken  from  Allen's  Commercial  Or- 
ganic Analysis,  4th  ed.,  4,  461. 
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COLLAPSIBLE 

TUBES 

of  Pure  Tin  and  Com- 
position Metal.  Both 
Plain  and  Decorated 

SPRINKLER  TOPS 


Ask  for  Prices  and  Samples 


WHITE  METAL 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1006-12  CLINTON  STREET 
HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 


Price's  Vanilla 


You  sell  quality  when  you  sell  Price’s  Vanilla. 
At  most,  women  use  only  a small  amount  of  vanilla 
in  comparison  with  other  things,  and  it  will  pay 
you,  both  in  profit  and  satisfaction,  to  carry  the 
brand  that  always  thoroughly  pleases  your  cus- 
tomers— Price’s  Vanilla. 


Absolutely  pure.  Price’s  Vanilla  is  rich  and 
mellow  and  of  a balanced  just-right  strength — 


neither  too 
strong  nor  too 
weak. 

Dr.  Price’s 
Extracts  come 
in  all  flavors. 

PRICE 

FLAVORING 

EXTRACT 

CO. 

" Experts  in 
Flavor ” 

In  business 
67  years 

Chicago, U.  S.  A. 


Look  for  Price’s 
" Tropikid ” on 
the  label. 


ONE  GOOD  TURN— 


need  not  deserve  another  if  you  pack  your  preparations  in 
Peerless  Tubes.  Our  caps  catch  the  thread  the  first  time  and 
set  perfectly.  This  is  just  another  illustration  of  careful  work- 
manship which  goes  toward  making  Peerless  Tubes  really 
superior.  May  we  prove  it? 


218  Broadway 
New  York 
N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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JILT  Li  uiTnillllllllflllllllinmiTinTmiiTm'm  mm  iimimiiuiiimiiiiniiiiniiniiiliiL 

VANILLAS 

of  every  variety 
ESSENTIAL  OILS  ETHERS 
M.  L.  BARRETT  &C0.,  Importers 

Vanillin,  Coumarin,  Aromatic  Chemicals 

233  W.  Lake  St.  Chicago 


A product  must 
be  good  to  have 
kept  itself  at 
the  head  of  its  class  for  70  years. 


Van  Duzer  Extract  Company 
Springfield,  Mass.,  and  New  York  City 
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sodium  oleate  is  a soap,  and  thus  glycerin  is  a 
byproduct  of  the  soap  industry. 

It  was  shown  that  the  separation  of  alcohol 
from  sodium  acetate  would  be  relatively  easy, 
because  alcohol  is  volatile  and  could  be  boiled  or 
distilled  away  and  then  condensed.  In  the  case 
of  the  fats  another  method  is  employed.  Com- 
mon salt  is  added  until  the  soap — which  is  solu- 
ble in  water  and  insoluble  in  brine — separates  out. 
Then  the  glycerin  remains  with  the  brine  solu- 
tion. This  salty  glycerin  solution  is  purified, 
evaporated,  and  distilled  under  vacuum  until  the 
C.  P.  glycerin  is  finally  obtained.  Similarly,  the 
glyceride  or  fat  may  be  decomposed  with  water 
or  steam  so  as  to  obtain  glycerin  and  a fatty  acid, 
such  as  stearic  or  oleic  acid.  These  fatty  acids — 
comparable  to  acetic  acid  in  the  case  of  ethyl 
acetate — are  used  in  candle-making,  the  manu- 
facture of  lubricating  compounds,  textile  oils,  etc. 

The  largest  use  for  glycerin  is  in  the  manu- 
facture of  dynamite,  which  is  a commercial  form 
of  nitrated  glycerin.  The  chewing-tobacco  in- 
dustry is  also  a large  consumer.  The  glycerin  is 
used  in  order  to  prevent  tobacco  from  becoming 
too  dry.  Some  chewing  tobaccos  contain  as 
much  as  10  per  cent  of  glycerin  by  weight.  The 
remainder  of  the  glycerin  is  employed  in  certain 
varieties  of  composition  flooring  and  in  pharma- 
ceuticals, cosmetics,  extracts,  and  beverages. 

Use  in  Extract  Manufacture 

The  extract-maker  is  interested  largely  in  its 
bromotological  properties.  Glycerin  is  noted  as  a 
component  of  vanilla  and  tonka  extracts  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Circular 
136.4  It  is  recognized  as  a desirable  ingredient  in  all 
extracts  by  the  Canadian  standards5 6.  Note  of  the 
anti-putrescent'  properties  of  glycerin  has  been 
made  in  the  literature0.  Data  are  on  record 
which  show  that  as  much  as  two  pounds  a day  of 
glycerin  has  been  taken  internally  for  a con- 
siderable period  without  injurious  effects7.  In 
fact,  the  Dispensatory8  defines  the  action  of  gljrc- 
erin  clearly  in  the  following  statement : “ All  our 
physiological  evidence  goes  to  show  that  glyJ 
cerin  has,  unless  in  very  immoderate  quantities, 
no  distinct  physiological  effect  on  therapeutic 
properties  other  than  those  of  a feeble  laxative.” 

It  is  therefore  evident  that,  from  the  source 
of  the  glycerin  itself,  and  from  the  method  of 
manufacture  and  the  final  form  in  which  it  is 
offered  for  sale,  and  from  the  various  properties 
noted,  the  material  is  acceptable  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  food  flavors. 


4 See  page  17. 

5 See  Canadian  Order-in-Council,  March  31,  1919. 

6 “ Organic  Chemistry,”  Perkin-Kipping,  284. 

7 Deut.  Med.  Wochschr.,  35,  1706. 

8 “ United  States  Dispensatory,”  19th  rev..  589. 


PLEA  FOR  SYNTHETIC  VANILLIN 

Uniform  Purity,  Lower  Cost,  and  Unvary- 
ing Standard  Held  to  Increase  Popu- 
larity Over  Vanilla  Bean 


By  W.  G.  Ungerer 
New  York 

EFFICIENCY  in  flavoring  is  steadily  gaining 
ground  against  habit  and  tradition  in  the  con- 
fectionery field.  A case  in  point  is  the  rapidly 
growing  use  of  vanillin  derived  from  vegetable 
sources  other  than  the  vanilla  bean.  There  are 
various  influences  of  economy  and  efficiency  be- 
hind the  selection. 

Synthetic  vanillin  is  of  true  vegetable  origin, 
identical  with  the  purified  aromatic  principle  of 
the  vanilla  bean.  To  the  nose,  to  the  tongue,  to 
the  chemist,  it  offers  no  variation  from  the  bean 
product  other  than  its  absolute  and  uniform 
purity. 

Even  if  there  were  some  flavoring  virtue  in 
the  so-called  vanilla  resins  and  solids  of  the  bean 
extract,  which  is  very  doubtful,  consider  what 
a tiny  influence  this  would  have  in  a thousand 
pounds  of  candy,  crackers,  or  ice  cream,  where 
only  five  pints  of  true  vanilla  extract  is  used. 

Economy  of  Investment 

Investment  is  substantially  reduced  through  the 
lower  cost  of  synthetic  vanillin  and  through  a 
reduction  in  expenditure  for  grain  spirits,  for 
this  product  is  readily  soluble  in  10  per  cent  or 
less  of  alcohol.  The  use  of  alcohol  can  be  dis- 
pensed with  entirely  by  working  up  the  vanillin 
with  powdered  sugar  to  replace  the  extract. 
Various  other  agents  may  be  employed  to  the 
same  end.  The  loss  from  evaporation  of  alcohol 
stored  in  bulk  is  eliminated  and  license  costs 
reduced.  The  speculative  element  inseparable 
from  purchase  of  vanilla  beans  is  removed,  like- 
wise the  substantial  investment  during  the  period 
when  the  bean  extract  lays  on  the  shelf  awaiting 
sale  or  delivery. 

Moreover,  there  is  a considerable  economy  in 
the  relief  from  the  employment  of  high-priced 
specialists  required  to  select  and  extract  the 
vanilla  beans,  for  synthetic  vanillin  is  merely 
lifted  from  its  little  package  and  put  in  solution 
(without  aging),  ready  for  instant  use.  This  ab- 
sence of  bulk  has  a telling  effect  on  the  overhead 
chargeable  to  storage. 

The  purity  of  high-grade  synthetic  vanillin,  its 
fidelity  to  type,  is  accomplished  by  modern  pro- 
cesses which  employ  pure  agents  and  achieve  a 
super-pure  result.  Thus  is  realized  the  complete 
elimination  of  every  ingredient  that  might  in  any 
slight  degree  compromise  the  identity  or  impair 
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Si 


Our  tubes  are  made  of  highest  grade 
materials  in  one  of  the  best  equipped 
plants  in  the  United  States. 


Flavoring  Extract  Manufacturers  now 
using  these  modern  flavoring  extract 
containers  or  those  considering  their 
adoption  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  see  our  samples  and  get  our  prices. 


oq.H.WIRZ,iqc 

__  CHESTER, PA.  


i 


Wholesalers!! 

When  you  are  in 
the  market  for 

High  Grade — Pure 
Flavoring  Extracts 

Stock  or  Private  Label 

WRITE 

Shekek.Gillet  Co. 

17th  and  South  Clark  Sts.,  Chicago 

ESTABLISHED  1852 


Connoisseurs  Use 

LINGERER'S 

VANILLA  BEANS 
VANILLIN 
COUMARIN 

AND 

FLA  VORING 
INGREDIENTS 


UNGERER  & CO. 

NEW  YORK 

Philadelphia  Chicago  San  Francisco 
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the  flavoring  power  of  genuine  vanillin.  And  the 
full,  typical  flavor  is  retained,  the  inimitable 
vanillin  flavor  which,  while  comprising  less  than 
two  per  cent  of  the  vanilla  bean,  is  the  chief  and 
practically  sole  principle  of  vanilla  bean  flavor. 

The  vanilla  bean  varies  in  size,  in  character, 
in  quality,  in  flavoring  content.  Hence  a vanillin 
yield  which,  being  dependent  upon  the  particular 
lot  of  beans,  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  uni- 
formity of  full  and  pure  characteristic  flavor.  It 
must  vary,  for  no  two  men  and  no  two  beans  are 
just  alike. 

Standardization  of  a flavoring  extract  can  be 
assured  only ‘by  uniform  kind  and  quality  of  in- 
gredients. Synthetic  vanillin  does  not  itself  vary, 
and  thus  it  enables  the  user  of  it  to  work  with 
complete  assurance  of  uniform  results  in  the  fin- 
ished product.  And  this  is  a powerful  considera- 
tion for  the  man  who  realizes  that  a successful 
article  must  retain  its  identity  as  well  as  its 
reputation  for  quality.  That  is  the  foundation 
upon  which  big  reputations  and  big  businesses  are 
built. 


GUADELOUPE’S  VANILLA  CROP 
The  1920-21  vanilla  crop  of  Guadeloupe  began 
to  be  picked  and  bought  by  buyers  about  Janu- 
ary 15,  1921,  its  movement  before  that  time  hav- 
ing been  prohibited  by  the  various  municipalities 
to  prevent  its  being  picked  too  green  and  also 
on  account  of  the  fact  the  early  crop  offered 
for  sale  before  that  date  is  usually  stolen  vanilla. 
Local  buyers  began  by  paying  about  4.25  francs 
a kilo  (2.2  pounds)  for  green  vanilla.  This  was 
increased  gradually  to  a point  where  a few  sales 
were  made  at  7 francs,  but  the  last  rates  quoted 
are  5 to  5.50  francs.  When  cured  the  vanilla 
will  be  sold  for  the  most  part  in  the  United 
States  at  the  prices  then  prevailing  in  New  York. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  present  crop  of  green 
vanilla  is  200,000  kilos,  which,  when  cured,  will 
amount  to  85,000  pounds.  This  will  be  over 
twice  as  much  as  last  year’s  cured  product. 


EAST  INDIAN  OIL  INDUSTRY 
The  vegetable-oil  industry  of  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies  was  of  little  consequence  until  four 
years  ago,  but  is  attaining  gigantic  proportions 
as  time  goes  on.  At  present  there  are  in  opera- 
tion on  the  island  of  Java  14  mills  of  an  aver- 
age monthly  capacity  of  250  tons  of  crude  oil. 
With  the  exception  of  one  mill  which  works 
other  crude  material,  they  all  work  copra. 

In  the  outer  possessions  are  seven  large  mills, 
besides  numerous  small  ones  belonging  mostly 
to  Chinese  and  natives  working  for  the  home 
market.  It  is  estimated  that  before  the  end  of 
1921  the  annual  capacity  of  all  mills  will  exceed 


400,000  tons  of  crude  oil,  of  which  125,000  tons 
will  be  for  home  consumption  and  275,000  for 
export. 

PUBLICITY  FOR  GARRETT  & CO. 

A recent  issue  of  the  Printers’  Ink  Monthly 
devoted  more  than . two  pages  to  a writeup  of 
Garrett  & Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  the  flavoring 
extract  people,  reviewing  the  history  of  this 
nearly  century-old  firm. 


EXTRACT  TRADE  NOTES 


The  Philippine  Vegetable  Oil  Co.,  Manila, 
P.  I.,  went  into  the  hands  of  a receiver  on  March 
11,  1921. 

The  Purity  Products  Co.  of  Germantown,  Pa., 
has  been  incorporated  at  Dover,  Del.,  with 
$150,000  capital;  incorporators,  W.  S.  Endy, 
Leigh  A.  Johnson,  and  James  W.  White. 

The  National  Food  Mfg.  Co.  of  St.  Louis  has 
been  found  guilty  under  the  Pure  Food  Law  of 
having  falsely  labeled  “ mother’s  brand  pure 
vanilla-  and  vanillin.” 

The  Parfay  Co.  of  South  Carolina  has  been 
incorporated  at  Dover,  Del.,  with  $100,000  capital, 
to  manufacture  sirups  and  extracts. 

France,  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1920, 
imported  17,000,000  francs’  worth  of  oilseeds  from 
Argentine  and  the  following  value  in  francs  of 
perfumery  and  soap : To  the  United  States,  23,- 
000,000;  to  Argentine,  11,000,000;  to  Italy, 
36,000,000. 

The  California  Almond  Growers  Exchange 
has  petitioned  Congress  to  put  a protective  tariff 
of  5 cents  a pound  on  almonds  in  the  shell  and 
15  cents  when  shelled. 

The  Hygienic  Tube  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  ac- 
quired the  property  at  88-90  McWhorter  St., 
adjoining  its  present  factory,  to  take  care  of  its 
increasing  business. 

The  Home  Extract  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass., 
with  $50,000  capital,  has  been  incorporated  by 
Daniel  J.  Coakley  of  Chicopee  and  James  A.  Bag- 
ley  and  Joseph  A.  Bonchi  of  Springfield. 

Federal  Flavors,  Inc.,  is  a new  firm  at  5 West 
Third  St.,  New  York,  which  has  been  incor- 
porated with  $5,000  capital  by  I.  L.  Greenhut, 
L.  L.  S.  Hempstead,  and  J.  L.  Citron. 

The  Crawford  Extract  & Spice  Co.,  4051  West 
31st  St.,  Chicago,  has  been  incorporated  with 
$50,000  capital  by  Philip  Rokorny,  Anton  J.  Ho- 
reni,  and  Jacob  Rokorny. 

The  Atlantic  Mfg.  Co.,  46-56  Nassau  St., 
Newark,  N.  J.,  is  to  manufacture  collapsible 
tubes,  etc.  Frederick  Rentschler  and  Charles 
Kleinbeck  have  charge  of  the  company. 
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"ANOTHER  SAMCO  SUCCESS” 

The  Perfect  Vacuum  Filling  Machine 

Fills  any  liquid  or  semi-liquid  into 
any  style  bottle. 

No  Trays  Instantly  Adjustable 

No  Waste  Easily  Cleaned 

Conveyors  attached  to  carry  bottles 
to  other  finishing  operations,  eliminat- 
ing trays  and  all  hand  transferring. 

Made  in  sizes  suitable  for  your 
individual  bottling  needs. 

Manufacturers  of  automatic  filling 
— ■ filling  and  corking  — • filling  and 
screw  capping  machines  which  lead  in 
speed,  clean  filling,  accuracy  and 
efficiency. 


STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  MACHINE  COMPANY,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  U.S.A. 


Original  designers  and  builders  of  successful  automatic  vacuum  bottle  filling  machines 


VANILLA 

BEANS 


THURSTON  & BRAIDICH 

27  CLIFF  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Comores 

Bourbon  Vanilla  Beans 
We  are  direct  receivers 
from  the  Islands. 

Tahiti 

Vanilla  Beans 
Yellow  Label 
Shipments  received  at 
regular  intervals. 

ANTOINE  CHIRIS  CO. 

18-20  PLATT  ST. 

NEW  YORK 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 


| THE  COCOA  AND  CHOCOLATE  TRADE 

q A department  devoted  to  the  interests  of  importers, 
manufacturers  and  distributors  of  Cocoa  and  Chocolate. 
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COCOA  BIDS  FOR  THE  NAVY 


Department  Receives  Offers  on  140  Tons 
at  Prices  Ranging  from  8 to  16 
Cents  a Pound 

(Staff  Correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  March  22,  1921. 

' I 'HE  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy 
* Department,  has  received  the  following  bids 
for  furnishing  160,000  pounds  of  cocoa  to  the 
Boston,  South  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  and 
Hampton  Roads  Navy  Yards : Austin,  Nichols  & 
Co.,  $16,384  and  $15,984;  Beacon  Chocolate  Co., 
$24,340;  Eldridge  Baker  Co.  (part),  $1,490;  S. 
Gumpert  & Co.,  $23,638;  Hershey  Chocolate  Co., 
16  cents  a pound;  W.  M.  Lowney  Co.,  $18,886; 
Norma  Chocolate  Co.,  $21,100;  S.  S.  Pierce  Co., 
$24,340;  United  Drug  Co.,  $14,400;  Wurldsbest 
Co.,  10-5/16,  9-5/8,  8-5/16,  and  8 cents  a pound; 
Burton  & Davis  Co.,  $23,040;  Theodore  Lining- 
ton  Co.,  $28,100. 

The  bureau  also  received  these  bids  for  60,000 
pounds  of  cocoa  for  delivery  at  the  Mare  Island 
and  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yards:  Haas  Bros., 

$8,050;  Hartman  Pacific  Co.,  $10,095  and  $9,590; 
Hooper  & Jennings  Co.,  $10,080  and  $12,322.50; 
J.  H.  Newbauer  & Co.  (part),  $6,650;  Norma 
Chocolate  Co.,  $10,075. 

Bids  were  also  received  for  the  60,000  pounds 
to  be  delivered  f.o.b.  cars  at  the  contractors’ 
works  as  follows:  Austin,  Nichols  & Co.,  $6,144 
and  $5,994;  Beacon  Chocolate  Co.,  $8,400;  S. 
Gumpert  & Co.,  $8,592;  Haas  Bros.,  $7,800; 
Hershey  Chocolate  Co.,  16  cents  a pound;  W.  M. 
Lowney  Co.,  $6,420;  J.  H.  Newbauer  & Co. 
(part),  $1,300;  Norma  Chocolate  Co.,  $7,800;  S. 
S.  Pierce  Co.,  $8,400;  United  Drug  Co.,  $5,400; 
Wurldsbest  Co.,  10-5/16,  9-5/8,  8-15/16,  and  8 
cents  a pound;  Burton  & Davis,  $8,640. — Lamm. 


COCOA  CONTRACTS  AWARDED 
(Staff  Correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  March  29,  1921.— The 
United  Drug  Co.  has  been  awarded  the  contract 
by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy 
Department,  for  furnishing  160,000  pounds  of 


cocoa  for  the  Boston,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  and 
Hampton  Roads  Navy  Yards,  at  $14,400. 

The  same  firm  will  also  furnish  60,000  pounds 
of  cocoa  to  the  Mare  Island  and  Puget  Sound 
Navy  Yards,  delivered  f.o.b.  contractor’s  works, 
at  $5,400.  Bids  for  this  cocoa  were  opened  on 
March  18. — Lamm. 


GOLD  COAST  CACAO 


Careless  and  Inferior  Culture  Said  to  Have 
Reduced  Its  Value  to  Half  That 
of  Grenada 


' I ’ HE  increasingly  large  production  of  cacao 
in  the  Gold  Coast  has  been  at  the  expense 
of  quality,  according  to  an  exhaustive  article  on 
the  subject  by  Dr.  Unwin  in  the  publication  West 
Africa,  for  Accra  brings  only  50s.  in  the  market, 
against  100s.  quoted  for  Grenada.  Discussing 
the  reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs,  Dr.  Unwin 
says : 

“ At  present  some  of  it  is  even  picked  unripe. 
More  is  picked  when  ripe,  but  not  afterward 
fermented.  Even  after  it  is  fermented,  prac- 
tically all  of  it  is  dried  in  the  sun  or  put  into  a 
small  shed,  which  may  or  may  not  be  dry.  Then, 
too,  often  it  is  carried  away  for  sale  before  it  is 
even  fermented.  In  other  cases  it  is  taken  away 
for  sale  when  not  properly  dry.  In  yet  another 
case  it  is  taken  away  when  dried  and  mixed 
with  other  lots  not  so  dried. 

“ The  net  result  is  the  production,  generally 
speaking,  of  the  lowest  grade  put  on  the  world’s 
markets.  When  it  is  considered  that  this  crop 
now  represents  over  three-fifths  of  the  world’s 
production,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  immense  finan- 
cial benefit  would  accrue  to  the  local  producers 
and  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  who  deal 
with  it  if  a price  approaching  100s.  could  always 
be  obtained. 

Remedial  Measures 

Only  ripe  cacao  must  be  picked,  and  much 
more  instruction  must  be  given  to  the  local 
grower  on  this  question.  Then  comes  fermen- 
tation. As  yet  the  majority  have  not  installed 
proper  fermenting  boxes.  Very  few  of  the  local 
growers  have  proper  drying  sheds.  It  often 
happens  that  some  of  the  best  of  the  crop  ripens 
before  the  rains  are  over,  with  the  result  that 
it  is  impossible  to  dry  the  cacao  by  the  sun’s 
heat.  Various  makeshift  trays  and  little  fires 
in  the  houses  serve  to  some  extent  to  dry  the 
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KNOWN  HIGH  QUALITY 

The  reputation  of 

Baker’s  Cocoa 
and  Chocolate 

preparations  for 
flavor,  purity  and 
excellence  is  such 
that  they  are  the 
favorites  with 
consumers  and 
pat.  off.  are  easily  sold. 

WALTER  BAKER  & CO.,  Ltd. 

Established  1780  Dorchester,  Mass. 


B!M  COCOA 


IN  BARRELS  AND  DRUMS 

Also  packed  in  tins  under  your 

Private  Label 

We  make  American  and  Dutch 
Process  Cocoa 

Write  for  our  Latest  Price  List 
State  Style  of  Packing  and 
Quantity  Required  Annually. 

Tell  us  where  you  saw  this 
Advertisement. 

AMBROSIA  CHOCOLATE  CO. 

331-333-335  FIFTH  AVE. 
MILWAUKEE  WIS. 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  CHOCOLATE  AND  COCOA 
MANUFACTURERS 


: 


Your  customer  may  not  see  the  superi- 
ority of  Baker  s Fresh  Grated  Coconut 
when  you  show  the  can — 


But  remember,  when  she  tastes  the  pie, 
cake  or  pudding — Ah,  that’s  different ! 

Fresh  in  cans  Sugar-cured  in  packages 

Bulk  Coconut — Whole  Coconuts — Coconut  Oils 


THE  FRANKLIN  BAKER  CO. 

New  York  Philadelphia 


luiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiimuiiiuiiiiiftimiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiuuimtiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

An  economic  lesson  devel- 
oped by  the  War  is  cocoa 
packed  in  cartons ; will 
keep  equally  as  good  as  tin 
— and  cheaper. 


iiiniiiiimiiiiiuiiiiiiiiuiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

W.  H.  BAKER,  Inc. 

RED  HOOK  WINCHESTER 

NEW  YORK  VA. 

iiiiiiiiiiimiiiumiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiuiiuuHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii1 
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cacao.  Again,  the  resulting  product  varies  in 
quality  enormously. 

“ There  appears  to  be  a wide  field  for  Euro- 
peans to  instal  drying  sheds  in  order  to  dry 
properly,  under  the  right  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture and  air  moisture,  and  for  sufficient  time. 
In  the  Cameroons  the  Germans  installed  drying 
sheds  in  all  their  plantations,  with  the  result  that 
their  cacao  was  of  comparatively  high  quality, 
and  it  was  all  certainly  of  a very  similar  quality. 
It  compared  favorably  with  Ceylon  and  Grenada. 

Poor  Planting  Brings  Disease 

“ Although  so  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the 
preparation  of  the  produce,  the  condition  of  the 
plantations,  with  their  200,000,000  bearing  trees, 
must  be  considered.  There  are  at  least  100,000.- 
000  other  trees,  as  yet  immature.  When  it  is 
considered  that  these  stand  on  at  least  1,000,000 
acres  of  land,  scattered  over  several  hundred 
square  miles,  the  work  of  the  agricultural  inspec- 
tors is  increased  out  of  all  proportion.  Never- 
theless, in  the  close  planting  of  the  trees,  often 
10  to  15  feet  apart,  the  root  of  much  disease, 
both  insect  and  fungoid,  is  to  be  found.  Even 
diseased  pods  are  allowed  to  stay  on  the  trees  or 
on  the  ground,  to  serve  as  further  breeding 
places  for  pests.  Even  in  the  different  varieties 
that  have  been  planted  there  is  great  scope  for 
development.  By  no  means  the  highest  yield  per 
tree  has  been  obtained,  although  a variety  rather 
typical  of  the  Gold  Coast  has  been  evolved. 
Already  some  25  European  agricultural  inspec- 
tors, as  well  as  locally  educated  African  inspec- 
tors, do  their  best  to  cope  with  conditions,  but 
there  should  be  at  least  1,000. 

“ There  is  the  teaching  of  the  local  grower 
proper  methods  of  planting,  then  there  is  the 
tending  of  the  plantation  up  to  and  after  the 
period  of  bearing,  to  see  that  any  incipient  dis- 
ease or  pest  is  cured  in  its  early  stages.  Mis- 
shapen or  inferior  trees  should  not  be  allowed. 
The  burning  of  diseased  parts  or  pods  is  as 
yet  by  no  means  universally  practised.  Weeds 
are  allowed  to  grow  in  the  plantations,  and  many 
are  left  until  they  come  into  bearing,  when  the 
best  of  the  pods  are  picked. 

Prizes  for  Best  Farms 

“ Already  several  agricultural  shows  have  been 
held,  but  many  more,  and  valuable  prizes  for  the 
best-kept  plantations,  should  be  granted.  Even  a 
prize  of  £1,000  for  the  best-kept  plantation, 
equipped  with  modern  methods  of  fermenting 
and  drying,  would  be  a cheap  investment  to  in- 
sure improvement  in  the  industry.  In  addition 
to  that,  a prize  should  be  offered  for  the  great- 
est yield  per  acre,  including  in  that  especially 
areas  treated  with  manure  or  special  means  of 
cultivation. 

“ There  are  already  several  model  farms,  but 
their  number  should  be  increased  at  least  ten- 
fold to  demonstrate  the  best  methods  of  growing 
and  preparing.  With  such  centers  could  be  con- 
nected under  a co-operative  system  the  ferment- 
ing boxes  and  the  drying  sheds  of  the  Euro- 
pean firms  or  the  local  growers.  There  would 
thus  be  centers  scattered  all  over  the  belt,  where 
growing  under  the  best  conditions  could  be 
studied,  and  the  preparation  of  produce  con- 
ducted under  conditions  to  obtain  the  highest 
grade.” 


CACAO  OUTLOOK  IN  SANTO  DOMINGO 
All  reports  indicate  a good  crop  of  cacao  beans 
for  the  present  year.  The  small  or  winter  crop, 
which  is  now  being  gathered,  is  an  average  one, 
but  as  prices  are  very  low  growers  are  not 
gathering  it  very  carefully,  and  in  all  probability 
fully  30  per  cent  of  this  crop  will  be  lost.  How- 
ever, if  prices  show  any  material  improvement, 
farmers  will  allow  very  little  of  the  summer 
crop  (gathered  from  May  to  July)  to  go  to 
waste,  for  labor  is  plentiful. 

Judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  trees,  the 
quantity  marketed  this  year  ought  to  reach 
40,000,000  pounds,  provided  that  the  prices  will 
rise  sufficiently  to  justify  growers  in  saving  the 
full  summer  crop. 


BOOM  IN  TRINIDAD  CACAO 
A correspondent  writes  from  Tobago,  Trini- 
dad, to  the  West  Indies  Committee:  “The  fall 
in  cacao  is  serious  for  planters  here.  I have 
just  returned  from  a visit  to  Mr.  Reid’s  estate, 
of  Kings  Bay.  Compared  with  what  it  was  30 
years  ago,  the  change  in  the  windward  district 
is  marvelous.  The  cacao  being  produced  is  equal 
to  the  best  Trinidad.” 


GUAYAQUIL  COCOA  MARKET  DEAD 
All  business  at  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  is  reported 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  as  being  at  a standstill, 
with  no  improvement  promised  in  the  near  future. 
The  markets  for  cacao,  the  principal  wealth  of 
the  country,  have  practically  disappeared,  while 
the  prices  of  the  small  quantities  sold  are  not 
more  than  the  cost  of  production. 


COCOA  TRADE  NOTES 

Cocoa,  raw  in  the  bean,  broken,  roasted,  and 
unshelled,  may  be  imported  into  Germany  with- 
out a license,  according  to  a rule  in  effect  Feb. 
15,  1921. 

Finland  requires  a license  for  the  importation 
of  powdered  and  solid  cocoa,  cocoa  substitutes, 
etc. 

Cacao  reexports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
the  United  States  amounted  to  13,092,464  pounds 
in  1920,  6,580,224  in  1919,  and  2,149,280  pounds 
in  1913. 

Runkel  Bros.,  manufacturers  of  cocoa  and 
chocolate  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  recently  celebrated 
their  50th  anniversary. 

Latvia  has  established  an  import  duty  of  5 per 
cent  advalorem  on  cocoa  butter. 

The  S.  T.  Smith  Co.,  cocoa  broker,  New  York, 
has  moved  to  permanent  offices  at  35  South 
William  St. 
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THE  UNIT 
SYSTEM 

The  machine  illus- 
trated is  our  Auto- 
matic Coffee  Scale 
with  self  feeding 
conveyor  for  cans, 
cartons,  etc. 

This  is  made  espe- 
cially to  connect  up 
with  carton  sealing, 
labelling,  wrapping 
and  vacuum  ma- 
chines. Made  in  all 
capacities  twenty  to 
sixty  packages  per 
minute. 

Write  for  Prices 

HOEPNER  AUTOMATIC  SCALE  CO. 

1401*1405  W.  Jackson  Boulevard  Chicago,  111. 


COCOA  and  CHOCOLATE 

AMERICAN  and  DUTCH  PROCESS  COCOA  POWDER  packed  in 
Barrels,  Half  Barrels,  Fifty  and  Twenty  - five  pound  Drums 

Exclusive  Packers  of 

HARVEST  BRAND  SWEETENED  COCOfl’ 

PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE  and  SWEET  CHOCOLATE 

HOOTON  COCOA  CO.,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


JOHN  CLARKE  & CO. 

BROKERS  IN 

COCOA  BEANS 

135  FRONT  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Special  sampling  and  shipping  facilities,  insuring  good  service  in  qualities  and 
deliveries.  Regular  Weekly  Market  Reports  mailed  on  application 
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FOR  BETTER  DELIVERY  METHODS 

A department  for  discussion  of  delivery  problems,  designed  to 
be  of  real  help  to  present  and  prospective  users  of  motor  trucks 
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KEEPING  MOTOR  TRUCKS  BUSY 


Trailers  and  Semitrailers  Cut  Cost  and 
Operation  to  Low  Figure — When 
Horse  Trucks  Are  Better 


By  P.  L.  Sniffin 
New  York 

nn  HAT  there  is  a definite,  established  place  for 
A the  motor  truck  in  the  delivery  phase  of  the 
grocer’s  business  is  a fact  that  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned in  the  face  of  its  growing  use  in  this  field. 

Yet  it  is  not  generally  known — but  true — that 
unless  the  grocer  makes  each  investment  in  motor 
equipment  serve  a normal  yearly  quota  of  use- 
fulness he  will  soon  find  that  horse  delivery  is 
the  more  economical  of  the  two.  The  writer  has 
consulted  with  a great  many  grocery  concerns, 
both  large  and  small,  who  have  viewed  with  as- 
tonishment their  comparative  cost  sheets  and 
wondered  why  they  were  paying  more  for  motor 
delivery  than  they  had  previously  paid  per  unit 
for  horse  delivery. 

Let  us  first  dispense  with  the  commonly  ex- 
pressed theory  that  the  motor  truck  is  a “ cure- 
all  ” for  every  delivery  ill.  There  is  unques- 
tionably a definite  place  for  the  horse-drawn 
vehicle  in  the  average  grocer’s  delivery  system, 
principally  because  it  represents  a much  lower 
investment  than  the  motor  vehicle. 

When  It  Does  Not  Pay 

For  limited  work,  therefore,  if  a motor  truck 
is  installed  as  a substitute  for  horse-drawn  equip- 
ment, it  frequently  happens  that  there  is  not 
enough  work  available  to  insure  its  continuous 
operation  to  a point  where  it  will  pay.  Fixed 
charges  such  as  depreciation  and  interest  on  in- 
vestment must  be  spread  over  a sufficient  volume 
of  work  to  bring  down  the  unit  cost  below  the 
unit  cost  of  horse  delivery.  Idle  motor-truck 
time  is  expensive  since  the  investment  is  so  large, 
and  it  is  due  to  an  excess  of  this  in  the  grocery 
field  that  the  individual  grocer  should  think  well 
before  he  relegates  his  horses  in  favor  of  motor 
trucks. 

Very  briefly,  it  may  be  said  that  the  one  big 
reason  for  the  increasing  profitable  use  of  motor 
trucks  among  grocery  concerns  is  the  truck’s  abil- 


ity to  expand  the  grocer's  field  of  business.  The 
greater  speed  and  capacity  of  the  truck  enables 
it  to  go  farther  and  deliver  more,  thus  increasing 
the  volume  of  business  and  the  grocer’s  profit. 
Hence,  where  there  are  possibilities  for  taking  in 
surrounding  towns  or  outlying  sections,  the  use 
of  motor  trucks  can  be  generally  recommended. 

Good  for  Branch  Stores 

But  the  truck  must  be  kept  busy  in  order  to 
keep  down  the  unit  delivery  cost.  One  *of  the 
most  practical  ways  in  which  this  may  be  done 
in  the  case  of  the  grocery  concern  having  several 
branch  stores,  is  through  the  use  of  trailer  and 
tractor-trailer  equipment.  Developments  along 
this  line  have  been  rapid  in  the  chain-grocery 
field,  and  a brief  summary  of  this  method  will 
serve  well  to  indicate  how  each  individual  con- 
cern may  apply  its  use  to  the  problem  of  delivery 
from  the  main  warehouse  or  railroad  point  to 
the  various  retail  stores. 

There  are  three  principal  forms  of  this  type  of 
equipment : 

1.  The  four-wheel  trailer  used  in  conjunction 
with  a motor  truck,  both  of  which  units  carry  a 
load. 

2.  The  tractor-trailer,  in  which  a special  type 
of  motor  truck  is  used  with  a short  wheel  base 
and  a fifth-wheel  coupling  for  the  trailer  mounted 
on  the  frame  over  the  rear  axle.  In  this  case, 
the  tractor  is  used  only  as  a locomotive  to  draw 
the  trailer  and  does  not  carry  a load.  The  trailer 
has  four  wheels. 

3.  The  tractor-semitrailer,  similar  to  No.'  2, 
except  that  the  trailer  has  two  wheels  instead  of 
four. 

The  concerns  that  find  their  trucks  unable  to 


A TYPICAL  SEMITRAILER  OUTFIT 

While  one  semitrailer  is  at  the  platform  receiving 
its  load  the  other,  fully  loaded,  is  on  its  way  to 
make  store  delieveries 
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P AC  RARD 


125,000  Miles-Still  Good 


Steady,  quick,  low-cost  deliver- 
ies are  secured  by  retail  stores 
that  use  Packard  Trucks,  for  the 
Packard  is  both  sure  and  eco- 
nomical in  its  operation. 

This  ability  to  serve  its  owner 
profitably  is  a direct  result  of  the 
tested  design,  selected  materials 
and  expert  workmanship  that 
enter  into  Packard  manufacture, 
and  of  the  method  by  which 
every  Packard  Truck  is  specified 
to  its  particular  job. 


The  endurance  with  which 
Packard  Trucks  meet  their  daily 
tasks  year  after  year  is  typified 
in  the  performance  of  a Packard 
for  the  C.  F.  Smith  Co.,  of  Detroit. 
In  10  years  it  traveled  more  than 
125,000  miles,  and  it  is  giving 
good  service  today. 

Every  Packard  Truck  has  the 
benefit  of  the  countrywide  serv- 
ice facilities  established  to  keep 
the  Packard  Truck  at  the  highest 
possible  level  of  efficiency. 


PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY  ♦ DETROIT 


Qsk  the  man  who 


o xv  ns  one 
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handle  rush-season  deliveries  without  overload- 
ing can  take  care  of  excess  loads  very  conve- 
niently and  economically  by  using  the  first  men- 
tioned form,  the  trailer.  To  overload  motor 
trucks,  either  habitually  or  occasionally,  is  ob- 
jectionable from  every  standpoint  and  should  be 
avoided.  It  is  obviously  inadvisable  for  the 
grocer  who  has  intermittent  rush  seasons  to 
employ  an  extra  motor  truck  and  let  it  remain 
idle  for  most  of  the  year. 

Trailers  Are  Cheaper 

The  initial  cost  of  a trailer  is  only  a small 
fraction  of  that  of  a motor  truck,  and  the  operat- 
ing cost  is  especially  low  in  comparison.  A saving 
of  at  least  one-third  in  ton-mile  cost  is  effected 
by  many  of  the  larger  grocers  that  have  used 
trailers.  Aside  from  this,  they  are  available  for 
immediate  use  when  extra  loads  are  to  be  hauled 
and  can  be  allowed  to  stand  idle  at  little  expense 
when  there  is  only  enough  work  to  keep  the 
truck  busy. 

For  most  purposes  the  tractor  trailer  and  the 
tractor  semitrailer  outfits  may  be  considered  to- 
gether, since  their  uses  and  advantages  are  the 
same.  In  general  practice,  two  or  three  trailer 
units  are  often  employed  with  each  tractor  unit. 
The  trailer  is  readily  detachable,  and  thus  one 
may  be  on  its  way  to  the  point  of  delivery  while 
another  is  being  loaded  at  the  shipping  point.  In 
this  way  the  tractor,  which  represents  the  major 
part  of  the  investment,  is  continually  on  the  road. 

For  instance,  when  the  tractor  returns  to  the 
shipping  point  with  its  empty  trailer,  the  trailer 
is  immediately  detached  and  the  second  trailer, 
which  has  been  loaded  in  the  other’s  absence,  is 
attached.  This  complete  operation  is  a matter  of 
but  a few  minutes,  and  the  detached  trailer  is 
loaded  and  ready  when  the  tractor  returns  again. 
By  utilizing  this  system  at  both  terminals  of  a 
regular  route,  many  larger  concerns  have  ob- 
tained remarkable  economies. 

Where  the  company  is  now  operating  a motor 
truck  and  the  normal  volume  of  hauling  has  out- 
grown the  truck’s  capacity,  the  capacity  may  be 
more  than  doubled  by  using  the  truck  as  a trac- 
tor with  semitrailer  attachment.  To  accomplish 
this,  the  body  should  be  removed  and  a fifth- 
wheel  coupling  mounted  on  the  frame  as  in  the 
tractor  units.  A one-ton  truck  can  be  converted 
into  a three-ton  semitrailer  hauling  unit,  a two- 
ton  truck  into  a five-ton  unit,  or  a five-ton  truck 
into  a 10-  or  12-ton  outfit.  This  change  can  be 
made  at  much  less  cost  than  to  sacrifice  the  truck 
in  disposing  of  it  and  to  purchase  a new  one  of 
larger  capacity.  Moreover,  after  the  conversion, 
it  has  been  frequently  found  that  hauling  can  be 
done  at  fully  one-third  saving  as  compared  with 


a truck  of  two  or  three  times  the  capacity  of 
the  old  one. 

One  Firm’s  Saving 

To  cite  an  example  of  how  one  company  saves 
money  by  the  use  of  trailers : The  Kroeger  Gro- 
cery & Bakery  Co.  oi  Cincinnati  operates  nine 
3%-ton  tractors  and  13  seven-ton  semitrailers  at 
the  Cincinnati  plant,  in  addition  to  six  7^4- ton 
trucks  and  eight  demountable  bodies.  Each  trac- 
tor draws  one  semitrailer,  hauling  seven  tons  at 
a trip.  To  load  a semitrailer  or  demountable 
body  with  bread,  cake,  groceries,  and  other  perish- 
able goods,  which  require  careful  handling,  takes 
1 Y\  hours.  An  average  of  12  minutes  is  needed 
to  demount  an  empty  body  and  substitute  a 
loaded  body.  About  the  same  time  is  required 
to  exchange  an  empty  semitrailer  and  couple  a 
tractor  to  a semitrailer. 

The  average  saving  in  time  of  each  truck  and 
tractor  is  therefore  at  least  V/i  hours ; so  on  a 
conservative  estimate  the  trailers  enable  each 
tractor  to  make  one  more  trip  a day. 

Better  service  is  given  to  outlying  stores,  be- 
cause the  saving  in  loading  time  makes  possible 
two  deliveries  to  Hamilton  (22  miles  from  Cin- 
cinnati), where  only  one  could  be  made  by  a 
regular  truck.  Formerly  the  Hamilton  shipments 
necessitated  trucking  to  and  from  the  railroad. 
The  saving  of  lj4  hours  loading  time  for  each 
of  the  13  trucks  amounts  to  19%  hours,  which 
equals  the  work  of  two  trucks,  with  their  drivers 
and  helpers. 


ST.  LOUIS  COFFEE  CASE  DISMISSED 
The  case  against  Louis  Christophersen  and 
Charles  J.  Bauer,  president  and  vice  president 
of  the  St.  Louis  Coffee  & Spice  Mills,  charging 
them  with  having  conspired  to  defraud  the  gov- 
ernment on  war  contracts  by  delivering  in- 
ferior coffee  and  short-weight  pepper,  was  dis- 
missed on  March  4,  1921,  under  direction  of  the 
attorney  general’s  office. 


STATISTICS  IN  FIVE  LANGUAGES 
The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at 
Rome,  Italy,  has  adopted  the  novel  custom  of 
issuing  its  bulletins  with  statistical  computations 
expressed  in  English,  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  German,  so  that  a reader  familiar  with  only 
one  language  may  find  all  the  comparisons  in 
the  tongue  he  comprehends. 

This  institute  publishes  36  bulletins  a year  in 
the  five  languages,  and  every  month  sends  a 
summary  of  statistics  of  production  to  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  by  telegraph 
or  wireless. 
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Production! 

Mathews  Gravity  Conveyers  speed  up  production  by  establishing  continuity. 

Trom  machine  to  machine  from  building  to  building — the  raw  materials  develop 
into  the  finished  product.  1 

Men  and  trucks  are  displaced — production  increased — conveying  cost  reduced. 
Free  gravity  furnishes  most  of  the  power — in  many  instances  all  of  it. 

Conditions  in  one  plant  demand  belt  conveyors — in  another,  automatic  lifts — coupled 
always  with  gravity  conveyers  to  keep  initial  cost  and  maintenance  as  low  as  possible. 

The  cost  of  a Mathews  conveying  system  is  only  a small  part  of  what  it  will  save 
you.  A Mathews  engineer  will  be  glad  to  go  over  your  plant  and  submit  his  recommen- 
dations. You  will  not  obligate  yourself  in  any  way  by  asking  for  this  service. 

Write  today  for  catalog  showing  many  installations. 


MATHEWS  GRAVITY  CARRIER  COMPANY 


152  Tenth  Street,  Ellwood  City,  Pa. 

Branch  Factories:  PORT  HOPE,  ONTARIO — LONDON,  ENGLAND 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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CONTAINER  TRADE  NOTES 

^[Activities  of  the  manufacturers  of  pack-  | 
ages  suitable  for  tea,  coffee  and  spices,  etc.  j 


FIBERBOARD  VS.  WOOD 


Fresher  Coffee  and  Smaller  and  More  Fre- 
quent Shipments  Possible  by  Using 
the  Lighter  Containers 

By  Albert  J.  Neumann* 

Chicago 

THE  shipment  of  coffee  in  fiberboard  packages 
is  no  new  thing,  arid  many  roasters  and 
packers  are  now  and  have  been  for  some  time 
successfully  using  this  container  v/ith  very  good 
results.  It  has  been  claimed  by  others,  however, 
that  the  trade  unit  is  and  custom  demands  the 
100-pound  package,  and  that  as  a consequence 
they  are  precluded  from  the  adoption  of  fiber- 
board  even  though  their  inclination  be  in  that 
direction. 

Investigation  into  this  feature,  observation, 
and  inquiry  develop  that  there  is  but  slight 
foundation  for  this  latter  theory.  As  indicating 
the  disposition  of  some  of  the  trade  the  follow- 
ing may  prove  of  interest. 

One  of  the  largest  importers  has  been  using 
fiberboard  packages  in  the  smaller  units  for  the 
past  four  or  five  years  almost  exclusively.  He 
uses  wood  in  the  shipment  of  but  one  per  cent 
of  his  output,  and  this  principally  to  timber  dis- 
tricts where  prejudice  still  demands  wood. 
Ninety-nine  per  cent  is  packed  in  fiberboard, 
and  both  solid  and  corrugated  are  used  in  about 
equal  proportions.  The  average  container  used 
by  him  runs  about  50  pounds,  with  the  favorite 
a package  containing  48  one-pound  cartons.  He 
also  packs  2y2  pounds,  5 pounds,  and  10  pounds 
to  a considerable  extent  according  to  demand. 

He  has  experienced  no  difficulty  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  smaller  units,  the  trade  generally 
being  willing  to  accept  the  48-pound  package,  in- 


*  Assistant  secretary  the  Container  Oub. 


stead  of  the  100-pound  case,  by  ordering  two  for 
one.  Some  of  his  western  salesmen  claim,  how- 
ever, that  when  a buyer  orders  a case  he  usually 
means  100  pounds,  and  when  told  that  a case 
contains  but  48  or  60  pounds  is  satisfied  to  accept 
it  and  the  salesman  loses  the  order  for  the 
other  40  or  50  pounds.  This  is  not  serious,  how- 
ever, being  considered  in  the  nature  of  a sales- 
man’s “ alibi.”  The  custom  has  now  been  well 
established,  and  the  trade  is  willing  to  accept  in 
the  smaller  unit. 

Small  Deliveries  Preferred 

As  opposed  to  the  large  unit  idea  also,  the  head 
of  the  coffee  department  of  a large  Chicago 
wholesale  grocer,  who  is  a believer  in  quick 
sales  and  turnover  and  the  obvious  advantage  of 
keeping  a fresh  stock  of  his  product  on  the 
shelves  of  his  customers,  greatly  favors  the 
smaller  unit.  He  absolutely  refuses  to  make  de- 
liveries of  large  quantities  of  coffee,  and  prefers 
to  deliver  on,  say,  a 1,000-pound  order  100  or 
200  pounds  a week  until  completion  of  order. 
As  a result  his  customers’  stock  is  always  fresh 
and  clean.  Again,  in  selling  new  trade  the 
smaller  unit  reduces  the  quantity  of  merchandise 
on  the  initial  purchase,  in  addition  to  affording ' 
more  rapid  turnovers  on  each  additional  pur- 
chase. 

Another  large  Chicago  wholesaler  reports  that 
85  per  cent  of  his  coffee  shipments  is  now  mov- 
ing in  fiberboard.  He  uses  solid-fiber  275-pound 
test,  closed  with  wire  staples.  The  coffee  is 
packed  in  cylindrical  fiber  cans  and  then  placed 
in  the  fiber  shipping  cases,  60  one-pound  cans 
in  a box  weighing  80  pounds  gross.  Twenty- 
four  three-pound  cans  weigh  90  pounds  gross. 
Five  12-pound  cans  weigh  74  pounds  gross.  He 
also  packs  a square  one-pound  carton,  60  of 
which  are  packed  73  pounds  gross.  He  packs  ten 
12-pound  cartons  weighing  160  pounds  gross  in 
a wooden  box ; also  uses  wood  fiber  drum  for 
the  shipment  of  150  pounds. 

Other  Fiber  Advantages 

Coffee  exposed  to  air,  even  to  slight  degree, 
will,  through  evaporation,  rapidly  lose  the  coffee 
oil  and  much  of  its  fragrance  and  flavor.  The 
rich  aroma  and  zestful,  satisfying  flavor  of  good 
coffee  are  best  retained  when  packed  as  nearly 


Very  Low  Insurance  Rates 


CM&STP  Ry.  Track  Inside  Buildings 


Evxrunce  THE  ONTARIO  WAREHOUSE  CO.  Scrwce 

ONTARIO  & KINGSBURY  STREETS,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Location  frostproof  merchandise  storage  Courksy 


We  specialize  in  the  handling  of  Foodstuffs — our  location  being  very  convenient  for  distribution  to  wholesale  grocers  and  jobbers 
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Parchment  Lined  Containers 


LET  US  SHOW  YOU  HOW  TO  GET  THE 

Highest  Quality  “Can” 

AT  A PRICE  THAT 

Won’t  Make  You  Squirm 

TESTS  by  particular  packers  show  WEIS 
containers  compare  most  favorably  with 
any  style  can. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  and  sample.  We 
will  be  pleased  to  give  you  information 
about  a real  high  grade  “can”  sold  at  a 
low  price. 


For  coffee,  tea,  spices,  cocoa,  etc.  Also  man- 
ufacture paraffined  containers  for  liquid 
and  semi  liquids. 


THE  FIBRE  CONTAINER  CORP. 

101  FRONT  STREET 
MONROE,  MICH..  U.  S.  A. 
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air  tight  as  possible.  A sealed  inner  package 
inclosed  in  a sealed  outer  package  is  one  way 
to  effect  this  fesult. 

Cleanliness  in  the  packaging  or  handling  of  any 
food  product  is  of  paramount  importance.  Fiber- 
board  boxes  readily  lend  themselves  to  safe  and 
clean  delivery  perhaps  better  than  any  other 
container  yet  devised. 

The  sealing  of  a fiber  case  is  a considerable 
time  saver  over  nailing  on  covers.  The  box,  one 
end  sealed,  is  placed  beside  the  packaging  ma- 
chine, and  as  the  cartons  come  from  the  machine 
they  are  at  once  placed  in  the  shipping  box, 
which  is  immediately  sealed  and  taped  and  there 
put  upon  trucks  for  delivery  to  shipping  plat- 
form. 

Truck  and  warehouse  men  are  favorably  in- 
clined to  the  package.  No  hooks  are  needed,  and 
no  splinters  or  cutting  of  the  hands  is  experi- 
enced. Again,  with  the  present  increasing  use  of 
the  automobile  truck,  whose  platform  is  some- 
what higher  than  the  ordinary  wagon  bed,  the 
lifting  of  five  hundred  100-pound  cases  is  a 
back-breaking  job  compared  with  the  handling 
of  the  smaller-sized  unit.  As  a result  the  heavy 
case  is  lifted  and  released  to  slam  down  of  its 
own  weight,  with  consequent  shock  and  damage, 
while  the  lighter  case  naturally  gets  lighter 
handling. 

The  advertising  advantages  of  printed  or 
lithographed  brightly  colored  shipping  cases  are 
recognized  and  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  by 
manufacturers  of  popular  brands.  The  success- 
ful houses  have  spent  large  sums  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  their  brands.  The  mind  of  the 
average  housewife  must  be  directed  in  the  choice 
of  a particular  brand.  In  the  store  the  litho- 
graphed shipping  case  performs  the  duty  of  an 
advertising  placard.  From  shipper  to  receiver, 
on  wagons  and  platforms,  these  boxes  are 
traveling  billboards,  spreading  name  and  reputa- 
tion. 

A Summary  of  Good  Points 

Clear-sighted  manufacturers  exercise  as  much 
care  in  packing  as  in  roasting.  Competition  re- 
quires that  you  get  your  goods  to  consumer  in 
a fresh,  clean,  wholesome  condition,  and  as  an 
aid  in  effecting  this  result  the  fiberboard  package 
can  be  of  inestimable  service. 

In  your  packing  room  the  box  comes  to  you 


folded  flat,  and  a carload  takes  up  but  little  room. 
A saving  of  17  per  cent  is  effected.  It  is  light  in 
weight,  effecting  savings  in  freight  charges,  of 
particular  importance  in  this  era  of  high  rates. 
Ten  per  cent  is  easily  saved  in  this  direction. 
Its  cushioning  construction  offers  great  resilience 
iii  the  resistance  of  shock  and  damage,  effecting 
thereby  savings  as  high  as  15  per  cent. 

Its  many  advantages  are  such  as  to  bespeak 
for  it  a fair  and  appropriate  trial  in  the  ship- 
ment of  your  product.  Progress  ever  demands 
the  replacement  of  the  old  by  a test  of  the  new. 
Perhaps  your  business  could  be  aided  in  this  way. 


WHAT  AN  OLD  CONTAINER  DID 
The  arsenical  poisoning  of  a New  York  family 
inspired  the  Board  of  Health  to  investigate.  It 
found  that  the  poison  came  from  dill  pickles 
bought  in  a delicatessen  store,  which  had  bought 
a barrel  of  them  from  a wholesaler,  who  had 
secured  the  barrel  from  a manufacturer,  who 
had  bought  it  from  a second-hand  barrel  dealer, 
who  had  got  it  from  a chemical  factory,  which 
had  used  it  to  transport  crude  arsenic  from 
Mexico.  The  prosecution  of  the  pickle  manu- 
facturer was  recommended. 


CONTAINER  TRADE  NOTES 


The  Angel  International  Corp.  has  been  incor- 
porated at  Portland,  Me.,  with  $4,000,000  capital, 
to  manufacture  and  deal  in  all  kinds  of  boxes, 
cartons,  cans,  bags,  etc. 

The  Package  Tie  Corp.  has  been  incorporated 
at  Dover,  Del.,  to  make  and  sell  package  tying 
devices,  machinery,  etc. ; capital,  $200,000. 


HANDLING  NEW  ZEALAND  PROFITEERS 
The  other  day  a Wellington  magistrate  fined 
a firm  of  merchants  £3,000  and  an  individual 
merchant  £400  for  profiteering,  says  the  Land- 
mark, the  monthly  magazine  of  the  English- 
speaking  Union.  These  were  the  first  big  charges 
brought  forward  under  the  1919  law.  The 
profits  of  the  firm  in  question  amounted  to  100 
per  cent  over  manufacturers’  cost  and  freight. 
In  passing  sentence  the  magistrate  characterized 
the  profits  as  outrageous. 


Thos.  P.  Monahan  G.  A.  Schmidt 

MONAHAN  BROKERAGE  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 

DEPENDABLE  BROKERS  IN  COFFEE 

New  Orleans,  La.,  304  Magazine  Street  506  South  7th  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

IF  YOU  WANT  “SERVICE”— Command  us 
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That  Term,  “A  Paper  Bag 


Why  should  one  confuse  a perfected,  high-class  article 
with  the  crude  container  seen  on  the  peanut-stand? 
Surely  the  word  “vehicle”  no  longer  calls  up  in  the 
modern  merchant’s  mind  a pushcart  rather  than  a 
motor-driven  delivery  car. 

The  Packer  who  is  today  considering  Paper  Con- 
tainers for  his  higher-grade  goods  should  see  specimens 
and  consider  what  such  containers,  skillfully  handled, 
can  do  for  him — before  he  permits  the  indiscriminate 
term , “a  paper  bag”,  to  stand  between  him  and  lower 
selling  costs. 

7J/ie  UNION  DUPLEX  BAGS  have  indeed  perpetu- 
ated the  use  of  the  terms,  “bag”  and  “paper  bag”. 
But  the  success  of  this  style  of  container  has  given  a 
new  and  wider  meaning  to  the  term. 

Low  costs,  economical  storage,  ease  of  packing  and 
shipping,  wide  range  of  selections,  ability  to  sell  coffee 
and  similar  food  products — these  are  the  factors  that 
insure  the  steady  volume  of  TJAe  UNION  DUPLEX 
BAGS  and  V/ie  UNION  DUPLEX  SACKS. 


We  will  be  glad  to  send  specimens  to  any  Merchant  unfamiliar 
with  our  lines. 


UNION  BAG  & PAPER  CORPORATION 

Makers  of  All  Manner  of  Paper  Bags 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICES  ■ WOOLWORTH  BUILDING  ■ NEW  YORK  CITY 
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GROCERY  TRADE  DIGEST 

The  most  important  news  happenings  § 
of  the  month  boiled  down  for  busy  readers.  | 

SiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimiiiiimiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiuiJiMiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimiimiiir. 

Jobbers  After  Chain  Stores 
A new  movement  is  under  consideration  by  the 
Georgia  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  which 
may  have  an  important  bearing  on  grocery  mer- 
chandising of  the  future.  This  is  no  less  than  the 
proposal,  as  put  out  by  R.  J.  Macdonald,  its 
secretary,  that  the  wholesalers  themselves  estab- 
lish chain  stores  in  their  own  home  markets.  He 
declares  that  “ as  long  as  the  chain  store  confines 
its  operations  to  one  city,  under  its  present  special 
privilege,  it  is  almost  impregnable,”  and  that  its 
“ weakness  is  in  spreading  out. 

“ The  logical  operators  of  chain  stores  are  our 
present  wholesale  grocers,”  Mr.  Macdonald  goes 
on.  “ They  should  have  chain  stores  in  their 
own  home  markets,  and  at  the  same  time,  be- 
cause of  the  volume  at  home,  would  be  enabled 
to  fulfil  their  obligation  to  society  by  serving  the 
country  even  better  than  before.  The  country 
would  not  have  to  pay  exorbitantly  for  the  city’s 
privilege  of  having  the  chain  store.” 


A Year’s  Sugar  Business 
Earl  D.  Babst,  in  his  annual  report  for  1920  as 
president  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co., 
shows  an  increase  in  volume  of  business  of  $50,- 
000,000  over  1919,  but  the  total  of  $350,000,000 
represents  the  smallest  tonnage  handled  in  the 
history  of  the  company. 

On  July  1,  1920,  the  price  in  the  United  States 
was  the  highest  in  the  world,  and  on  December 
31  was  practically  the  lowest.  Prices  during  the 
year  ranged  from  to  24%  cents  for  raw 
sugar  and  7%  to  27^4  for  refined.  The  fluctua- 


tions were  twice  as  great  as  any  in  the 
past  100  years.  The  invoice  value  of  sugar  re- 
ceipts was  $1,294,632,866  in  1920  compared  to 
$522,259,538  in  1919,  and  the  total  wholesale  cost 
to  the  American  people  of  all  sugar  consumed 
in  1920  probably  exceeded  $1,500,000,000.  The 
percapita  consumption  was  111  pounds. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  company  has 
gradually  changed  the  shift  at  all  continuous  sta- 
tions from  12  hours  to  eight  hours  a day;  $677,- 
398  has  been  paid  out  in  pensions,  $181,926  in 
sick  and  injury  benefits,  and  $102,900  in  group 
insurance ; employees  have  purchased  8,254 
shares  of  a par  value  of  $825,400.  The  number 
of  stockholders  has  increased  from  20,877  to 
22,311,  of  whom  about  half  are  women. 


The  Proposed  Tariff 

The  proposed  Fordney  emergency  tariff  bill, 
which,  if  passed,  will  continue  for  six  months, 
provides  for  3 cents  a pound  duty  on  peanuts, 
from  1 to  2 cents  on  rice,  2 cents  on  lemons,  26 
cents  a gallon  on  peanut  oil,  and  40  and  50  cents 
on  olive  oil. 


Sugar  from  Honduras 

Sugar  has  become  one  of  the  most  important 
exports  of  Honduras,  since  its  cultivation  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  alluvial  lands  between  the 
Chameleon  and  Ulua  Rivers  in  the  north.  A 
company  is  now  installing  a mill  of  1,500  tons 
capacity  at  La  Lima.  Other  concessions  are  be- 
ing sought  in  the  south.  Sugar  exports  from 
Honduras  were  11,242,883  pounds  in  the  year 
ending  July  31,  1920. 


Metric  System  for  Wholesalers 
Bills  are  before  Congress  providing  that  TO 
years  after  their  passage  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures  shall  be  the  single  standard 
in  the  United  States,  and  that  all  goods,  with 


MEMULM  POLISHES  ANY  METAL 
OR  GLASS  SURFACE 

Write  today  for  our  Special  Offer 
to  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade 

ECLIPSE  MFG.  COMPANY 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 


ACME 

WEIGHING  CO.,  Inc. 

John  A.  Gilbert,  Pres. 

James  H.  Burnell,  Vice  Pres. 

Robert  Vance,  Secy. 

Edward  W.  Bragdon,  Treas. 

89  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Cable  Address  “ Acweighco.” 

Tel:  Bowling  Green  5172 

Successors  to 

E.  O.  Bragdon  & Son 

Vance  & Burnell,  Inc.  Keely  & Gilbert 

BALL  GRINDING  COMPANY 

710  OAK  STREET,  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 

Grinders  of  Rolls  and  Concaves  of  Coffee 
Grinding  Machines  ; cones  of  Peanut 
Butter  Grinding  Machines  ; Meat  Sheer 
Knives;  Sausage  Mill  Knives  and  Plates; 
Printers’  Paper  Knives. 
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• * ~ |L : „ > « all  fiber  cans 

Itcnie  S TIN  TOP  AND  BOTTOM  CANS 

The  ideal  container  in  place  of  expensive  tin  cans,  Ritchie's  Paraffined  or  Parchment  lined  cans 
hold  the  aroma,  are  airtight  and  non-absorbing.  The  ideal  package  for  Coffee,  Tea,  Spices,  Cocoanut 
and  all  dry  foods. 

Quotations  and  samples  promptly  forwarded 


W.  C.  RITCHIE  AND  COMPANY 
414  SO.  GREEN  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


RIVERSIDE  PRINTING  CO. 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Chicago,  111. 


LABEL  PRINTERS 


We  Solicit  Inquiries  from  All  Users  of  Labels 
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the  exception  of  exports,  shall  be  sold  on  no 
other  basis.  Two  years  after  the  adoption  of 
the  laws  it  will  be  illegal  to  manufacture  or  sell 
packages  requiring  weight  or  measure  to  be  desig- 
nated on  them  unless  this  is  indicated  in  the 
metric  system,  though  up  to  10  years  present  fig- 
ures may  be  stamped  on  the  packages  also,  and 
four  years  afterward  no  person  shall  manufac- 
ture any  device  designed  to  indicate  weights  or 
measures  in  other  than  the  metric. 


Jewel  Tea  Co/s  Affairs 
The  annual  report  of  the  Jewel  Tea  Co.  shows 
that  a third  of  the  branches  were  established 
after  the  war  began  and  that  they  have  continu- 
ously been  operated  at  a loss.  This  required  the 
closing  of  the  factories  at  San  Francisco  and 
New  Orleans  and  various  other  retrenchments, 
which  greatly  lessened  the  losses  during  the  last 
few  months  of  1920. 

The  company  closed  the  year  with  a net 
working  capital  of  $3,106,143,  as  compared  with  a 
net  surplus  of  cash  and  quick  assets  of  $4,576,103 
at  the  end  of  1919.  It  had  current  assets  of 
$4,323,543  at  the  end  of  1920,  against  $6,010,038  at 
the  end  of  1919,  and  current  liabilities  of  $1,217,- 
400  against  $1,433,935. 


For  More  Wholesome  Canned  Foods 
The  National  Canners  Association  is  carrying 
out  a new  plan  of  membership,  which  is  based  on 
the  fullest  cooperation  with  health  officials  and 
research  bureaus  to  improve  the  product  of  the 
entire  industry.  Membership  requirements  have 
been  simply  that  the  applicant  must  be  a packer 
of  canned  foods  in  hermetically  sealed  containers, 
but  under  the  new  plan  they  will  include  the  sani- 
tation of  the  plants  and  the  use  of  wholesome 
raw  materials. 

The  research  now  being  conducted  at  Leland 
Stanford,  the  University  of  California,  and  Har- 
vard Medical  School  is  to  be  supplemented  by 
similar  work  at  two  other  institutions,  and  an 


organization  is  to  be  formed  to  cooperate  directly 
with  Boards  of  Health  and  physicians  in  all  that 
may  concern  canned  foods.  Dues  are  to  be  1 
cent  a case  on  all  goods  packed  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  association  is  to  spend  much  money 
in  advertising  the  wholesomeness,  purity,  and 
food  value  of  canned  goods. 


Swiss  Trade  in  Oils 

Switzerland’s  imports  and  exports  of  vegetable 
oils  in  pounds  have  included  the  following: 


Imports 

1919  1918  1917 

Coconut  and  palm  ker- 
nel, refined  22,753,860  406,892  636,457 

Other  13,092,476  24,136  46,749 

Olive  oil  1,152,508  456,167  88,781 

Peanut  oil  2,243,529  ....  .... 

Exports 

Coconut  and  palm  ker- 
nel, refined  3,944,585  ....  .... 

Other  766,493  

Olive  oil  480,653  

Peanut  oil  661  ....  .... 


Peanut  Oil  in  Argentine 
Peanut  oil  is  growing  in  importance,  both  it 
and  cottonseed  oil  being  employed  locally  to  re- 
place in  part  the  imports  of  edible  oils  from 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  writes  U.  S.  Trade 
Commissioner  Philip  S.  Smith. 

A few  of  the  plants  extract  the  oil  by  solution, 
using  either  benzene  or  trichlorethylene  as  the 
solvent,  following  a well-known  French  process. 
The  remaining  mills  employ  vertical  hydraulic 
presses  of  varying  capacities  and  efficiency. 

In  general  the  oil-expelling  plants  are  well 
equipped  with  machinery,  although  in  some  the 
seed-grinding  apparatus  could  be  much  im- 
proved. All  supplies,  such  as  filter  cloths,  are 
bought  from  local  stores.  Any  effort  toward 
reaching  these  industrial  establishments  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  machinery  or  supplies  should 
preferably  be  made  through  a resident  represen- 
tative and  not  by  catalog  or  correspondence. 


Young  & Griffin  Activities 
The  Young  & Griffin  Coffee  Co.  of  New  York 
has  placed  an  order  with  Oberly  & Newell,  also 


J.  E.  CARRET  & COMPANY 

Successors  to  JOHN  O’DONOHUE’S  SONS 
IMPORTERS  — JOBBERS 

COFFEE 


90  FRONT  STREET 


NEW  YORK 
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Sasco  Coffee  Company 

81-83  Front  Street  New  York 


GREEN  COFFEE  EXCLUSIVELY 


Correspondence  Solicited  with  Brokers  in  Unoccupied  Territory 


MILLER  FIBRE  CANS  AND  TUBES 

FOR 


AND  WITH  QUALITY  ARE  CROWNED 


mmi 





Y ARE  DESIGNED 


MOISTURE  PROOF  AND  PARCHMENT  LINED 

ORDER  JTO-DAY  WE  SHIP  TO-MORROW 

MILLER  FIBRE  PRODUCTS  CO. 


350  WEST  ONTARIO  STREET 


CHICAGO 
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of  New  York,  for  5,000,000  coffee  labels  equally 
divided  between  Franco-American  and  Alliance 

brands.  * . 

The  company  has  sold  its  real  estate  m New 
Orleans  to  A.  C.  Israel,  Inc.  The  equipment  is 
being  moved  to  New  York  and  added  to  Young 
& Griffin’s  present  coffee  roasting  and  packing 
plant  in  Brooklyn,  thereby  doubling  its  capacity. 
A.  C.  Israel  will  use  the  recent  acquired 
property  for  warehousing  purposes. 


GROCERY  TRADE  NOTES 


The  J.  E.  Gordon  Co.,  a wholesale  grocery 
firm,  has  been  incorporated  at  Lawrence,  Mass 
with  $25,000  capital  stock,  by  James  Gordon  and 
Ernest  Strecker  of  Lawrence,  and  James  E. 
Douglass  of  Methuen. 

The  General  Wholesale  Grocery  Co.  of  Balti- 
more has  decided  to  go  out  of  business. 

The  Central  States  Food  Products  Corp.  is  a 
new  firm  incorporated  with  $250,000  capital  by 
Wilber  A.  McCoy  of  Pittsburgh,  W.  I.  N.  Lof- 
land  and  Frank  Jackson  of  Dover,  Del. 

J.  C.  Mullins  & Co.  have  been  organized  at  Los 
Angeles  to  import  and  export  Pacific  Coast  food 
products.1  J.  C.  Mullins  was  formerly  of  the 
Charles  F.  Pinzel  Co.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

The  Akron  (Ohio)  Grocery  Co.  has  moved 
into  a new  building. 

Thirty-five  retail  grocery  stores  of  Spokane, 
Wash.,  are  reported  as  having  united  to  buy  co- 
operatively from  the  Creasey  wholesale  house. 

Drake  & Co.,  wholesale  grocers  established  at 
Easton,  Pa.,  in  1836,  have  at  last  been  incor- 
porated. 

The  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  New  York, 
has  become  a member  of  the  American  Specialty 
Manufacturers’  Association. 

The  Minnesota  Retail  Grocers’  & General  Mer- 
chants’ Association,  at  its  recent  25th  annual  con- 
vention, insisted  that  manufacturers  give  30  days’ 


notice  of  price  declines  to  retailers,  urged  that 
the  minimum  indebtedness  under  the  federal 
bankruptcy  law  be  $1,000,  and  indorsed  the  work 
of  the  American  Specialty  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  Gregory  Grocery  Co.,  one  of  the  oldest 
wholesale  grocery  firms  in  Kansas  City,  has  sold 
out  its  stock. 

Cuba  has  prohibited  the  importation  of  rice 
till  80  per  cent  of  the  present  supply  has  been 
consumed. 

The  Merchants’  Wholesale  Grocery  Co.  has 
been  incorporated  at  Columbia,  S.  C.,  by  F.  E. 
Robinson  and  H.  R.  Kirby,  with  $40,000  capital. 

The  Southern  Wholesale  Grocery  Co.  is  a new 
firm  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  incorporated  with 
$20,000  capital  by  C,  C.  Fine,  C.  R.  Chollar,  and  , 
G.  E.  Chollar. 

The  Moore  Haven  (Fla.)  Sugar  Corp.,  recently  1 
incorporated,  has  bought  the  eight  mills  and  450 
acres  of  land  of  the  Moore  Haven  Sirup  Co.  and 
will  spend  $750,000  for  improvements  and  ma- 
chinery. 

Joyce  Brothers  have  been  incorporated  with 
$100,000  capital,  to  conduct  a wholesale  grocery, 
at  Fifth  and  Main  Sts.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Egypt  has  prohibited  the  importation  of  sugar 
till  February,  1922,  except  under  license. 

Pender’s  Department  Store  at  Norfolk,  Va., 
has  opened  a new  butter,  cheese,  and  milk  de- 
partment and  installed  what  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  refrigerators  in  the  country. 

Fifty-seven  manufacturers  have  succumbed  to 
the  arguments  of  the  Georgia  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association  that  they  allow  cash  discounts. 

J.  D.  Boone,  Macon,  Ga.,  has  been  elected  pres- 
ident  of  the  new  Georgia  Retail  Food  Dealers’  ] 
Association. 

The  Stetson-Barret  Co.,  wholesale  grocer  of  ; 
Los  Angeles,  has  been  acquired  by  B.  A.  Simpson 
of  Ardmore,  Okla.,  A.  O.  Simpson  of  St.  Louis, 
and  H.  C.  Ashby  of  Denison,  Tex. 

The  area  in  California  devoted  to  olive  trees 


CAPITAL  $100,000 


MACY  BROS.  & G1LLET,  INC. 


OLIVER  CARTER  MACY 

President 

T.  RIDGWAY  MACY 

Vice-President 

Chicago  Office 
Boston  Office 
Baltimore  Office 


TEA  BROKERS 

98  WALL  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

222  No.  Wabash  Ave. 

155  Milk  Street 
Vickers  Building 


LOUIS  ALLSTON  GILLET 
Treasurer 

HARRY  E.  HAYES 

Secretary 

Wm.  C.  Lenhart,  Agent 
J.  Melville  Lobb,  Agent 
Thos.  G.  Sanders,  Agent 
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The  demand  for  Quality  Teas  is 
increasing.  They  are  our  specialty. 
Send  us  your  inquiry  the  next 
time  you  are  buying 

The  use  of  the  best  teas  will  increase  the  consumption  of  tea  in 
America. 

We  import  and  sell  teas  of  all  kinds  and  grades.  Our  specialty 
is  tea  of  the  highest  quality. 

Our  foreign  branch  is  always  in  touch  with  local  and  seasonal 
conditions— we  are  in  a position  to  import  any  kind  or  grade  of 
tea  your  trade  wants. 

The  A.  Colburn  Company 

2228-42  North  Tenth  Street,  Philadelphia 

Est.  1857.  Branch:  Daitotei,lFormosa 


WHAT  COFFEE  IS 


IT  IS  THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  REFINED 
COFFEE. 

IT  IS  REFINED  FROM  THE  BEST  COFFEE. 
IT  IS  ALL  OF  THE  COFFEE  THAT  IS  GOOD. 
IT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  PURE  COFFEE. 

IT  IS  HEALTHFUL  AND  DELICIOUS. 

IT  DISSOLVES  INSTANTLY  IN  HOT  OR 
COLD  WATER. 


IT  IS  EASIEST  TO  MAKE. 

IT  IS  ECONOMICAL  — A POUND  OF  G. 
WASHINGTON’S  COFFEE  WILL  MAKE  AS 
MANY  CUPS  OF  COFFEE  AS  TEN  POUNDS 
OF  ROASTED  COFFEE  BERRIES. 

IT  IS  ALWAYS  THE  SAME  IN  QUALITY. 
IT  IS  SOLD  IN  HANDY  AIR-TIGHT  CANS. 


IT  IS  NOT  AN  IMITATION. 

IT  IS  NOT  A MERE  ESSENCE  OR  EXTRACT. 
IT  IS  NOT  EXPENSIVE. 

IT  IS  NOT  DE-NATURIZED  — NOT  DE- 
CAFFEINIZED — OR  DE-ANYTHINGED. 

IT  IS  NOT  WASTEFUL. 


IT  IS  NOT  85%  CHAFF,  WOODY  FIBRE,  OR 
GROUNDS. 

IT  IS  NOT  HARMFUL. 

IT  IS  NOT  NECESSARY  TO  “COOK”— NO 
COFFEE  POT  OR  PERCOLATOR  NEEDED. 
IT  IS  NOT  JUST  “ANOTHER  BRAND”  OF 
COFFEE. 


Originated  by  Mr.  Washington  in  1909 

We  are  featuring  G.  Washington  Coffee  in  large  list  of  magazines  and  newspapers 

throughout  the  country 

G.  Washington  Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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amounts  to  nearly  30,000  acres,  having  doubled 
in  the  last  10  years. 

The  United  Retail  Chain  Stores  of  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  have  been  incorporated  with  $500,000 
capital. 

Peas  canned  last  year  represented  an  average 
total  manufacturing  cost  of  $1.67  a case  of  a 
dozen  and  a brokerage  and  selling  cost  of  over 
7 cents,  according  to  Albert  T.  Bacon,  cost  ac- 
countant of  Chicago. 

The  Pacific  Rice  Growers’  Association  is  be- 
ing sued  under  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law  by 
G.  Amsinck  & Co.  of  San  Francisco  and  several 
large  milling  firms. 

The  Continental  Grocery  Stores,  Inc.,  are  re- 
ported having  opened  100  branches  in  Cleveland 
during  the  last  four  months. 

The  Canadian  Food  and  Drugs  Act  has  been 
amended  to  provide  that  packages  exceeding  two 
ounces  gross  weight  must  show  on  the  outside 
the  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer  and 
full  particulars  of  the  quantity  of  contents. 

The  Mid-West  Sugar  Co.  has  been  incorporated 
at  Dover,  Del.,  with  $2,000,000  capital  to  produce, 
refine,  and  deal  in  sugar  beets. 

The  Piggly  Wiggly  Corp.  has  started  a suit 
in  the  Federal  District  Court  at  Denver  to  test 
the  legality  of  its  patents  on  a self-serving  mer- 
chandising idea. 

George  Bobb  & Sons  Co.,  wholesale  grocers, 
have  opened  their  new  five-story  building  at  Col- 
umbus, Ohio,  with  a three-day  public  food  exhi- 
bition. 


Want  A&urrttBpmrntB 

Classified  want  advertisements  under  regular  head- 
ing, $3  for  twenty-five  words  or  less.  Additional 
words  four  cents  each.  Payable  cash  with  order. 


3For  i^alr 

FOR  SALE — Two  Jabez  Burns  & Sons  No.  1 Granu- 
lators and  one  Acme  Automatic  Scale  in  fine  condi- 
tion. Attractive  prices.  W.  S.  Quinby  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. 


FOR  SALE — One  new  peanut  butter  mill  with  filling 
attachment,  capacity  600  lbs.  peanut  butter  per 
hour,  price  $135  f.o.b.  Philadelphia.  P.  J.  Ritter 
Co.,  1628  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Seven  Burns  roasters,  cooling  boxes, 
stoners,  chaffers,  etc.  Complete.  Jewett  & Sher- 
man Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE — Paper  working  machinery  for  making 
fiber  tubes.  Machinery  manufactured  by  Samuel  M. 
Langston  Co.,  installed  but  never  used.  Fully 
equipped  as  follows  : Two  type  A,  single  belt  tube 
winders  ; three  tube  cutters.  Address  Box  549,  care 
of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal. 

fUtBrrllanrmtB 

FOR  SALE — Automatic  Coffee  Weigher,  motor  drive ; 
capacity  30  pounds  per  minute.  Made  by  Automatic 
Weighing  Machine  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.  ‘ Machine  is 
in  A-l  condition  and  a bargain.  Thomas  J.  Lipton, 
Inc.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


WiarfUanrouH 


FOR  SALE — Johnson  Automatic  Carton  Sealing  Ma- 
chine. Adjustable  up  to  one-pound  size ; capacity 
36  per  minute  ; can  connect  with  weighing  attach- 
ment if  desired.  Changing  from  carton  to  tin  the 
reason  for  sale.  Machine  is  nearly  new  and  in  best 
of  condition.  Thomas  J.  Lipton,  Inc.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
WANTED — Second-hand  Buffalo  Chopper  for  vanilla 
beans,  size  Zero  or  larger,  with  or  without  motor. 
Address  Box  548,  care  of  The  Tea  and  Coffee 

Trade  Journal. 

MR.  MERCHANT — Our  new  useful  household  pre- 
miums stimulate  business,  put  pep  into  dull  days 
and  sales.  Particulars  free  : write  today.  Valley 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Grafton,  W.  Va. 


Hrlp  JSantrii 


SALESMAN — A large,  well  established  house  has  a 
vacancy  for  an  experienced  coffee  and  tea  man  for 
New  York  City  and  vicinity.  Must  know  this  line 
thoroughly  and  have  an  established  clientele.  Sal- 
ary and  commission  or  straight  commission  basis  if 
preferred.  Address,  stating  age  and  experience, 
Box  547,  care  of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Jour- 
nal. 

WANTED — Experienced  coffee  roaster,  with  New 
York  firm : state  experience,  salary  desired,  and 
give  references.  Address  G.  E.,  care  of  The  Tea 
and  Coffee  Trade  Journal. 

WANTED — Traveling  salesmen  to  handle  chicory  as 
a side  line.  Men  who  visit  coffee  roasters  'and  job- 
bers have  splendid  opportunity  to  increase  income 
without  extra  expense.  We  pay  one  such  man  over 
$4,000  every  year  in  commission.  E.  B.  Muller  & 
Co.,  211  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City. 


&Uuati0ttB  3®atttri> 


WANTED — Experienced  man  wishes  position  as  man- 
ager in  coffee  house.  Understands  roasting,  blend- 
ing, and  taking  charge.  Box  546,  care  of  The  Tea 
and  Coffee  Trade  Journal. 


We  Specialize  in  Packing 


TEA  BALLS 

[Individual  Brands] 

and  are  now  packing  for  some 
of  the  leading  firms  of  the 
country 

Every  Style  of  Package  Tea 
and  Food  Products 
Put  Up  for  the  Trade 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


Upham Food  Products,. 

ESTABLISHED  1909 

329  Greenwich  St. 
New  York 

Connecticut  Factory:  Hawleyville,  Conn. 
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Standard  Paper  Boxes 

for 

FOOD  PRODUCTS,  PROPRIETARY  MEDICINES,  Etc. 

We  specialise  in  High-Grade  Cartons  made  from  Patent  Coated  Board 
If  you  require  Quality  and  Dependable  Service,  send  your  specifications  to 

Standard  Paper  Company 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Board  Mill  Capacity,  100  tons  per  day — Box  Factory,  50  tons  per  day 


Coffee  Roasting  for  the  Trade  Only 

(No  Spice  Grinding.  No  Coffee  Selling) 

JOHN  W.  HAULENBEEK  CO. 

( Established  for  38  Years) 

NO  ACCOUNT  TOO  LARGE  FOR  US  TO  HANDLE.  WE  MAKE  A SPECIALTY  OF 
HANDLING  OUT  OF  TOWN  ACCOUNTS 

393  GREENWICH  STREET  Phone  Canal  1 218  NEW  YORK 

l 219 


COFFEE  AND 
BAKING  POWDER 

CANS 

PROMPT  SERVICE 
LOW  PRICES 


NATIONAL  CAN  COMPANY 

BOSTON  14,  MASS. 

Established  in  1901 


Thousands  of  housewives — 
have  learned  that  the  HAR- 
VEST label  is  a guarantee  of 
uniformly  superior  quality  in 
Macaroni  Products. 


Are  your  customers  among  them? 


THE  BRIGGS  CEREAL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

CINCINNATI  ...  OHIO 


Consult  Classified  Buyer’s  Guide  in  the  Back  of  Tnis  Issue  for  Further  Information 


MONTHLY  STATISTICAL  TRADE  RECORD 

Imports  of  coffee,  tea,  cocoa  and  other  commodities  into  the  United  States,  and  exports 
and  re-exports,  during  February,  1921,  and  the  eight  months  of  the  statistical  year  ended 
with  February,  together  with  comparative  figures  for  previous  years. 


IMPORTS 


Coffee 


Total  pounds  .... 

Central  America  . 

Mexico  

West  Indies  

Brazil  

Colombia  

Venezuela  

Aden  

Dutch  East  Indies 
Other  countries  . . 


Total  pounds  

United  Kingdom  . . 

Canada  

China  

British  East  Indies 
Dutch  East  Indies. 

Japan  

Other  countries  . . . 


Tofeal  pounds  

Portugal  

United  Kingdom  . . . 
British  West  Indies 

Cuba  

Dominican  Republic 

Haiti  

Brazil  

Ecuador  

Venezuela  

British  West  Africa 
Other  countries  . . . 


February, 

1920. 

93,129,027 

February. 

1921. 

130,413,414 

, Eight  Month s Ending 

1919.  1920. 

590,660,271  931,948,097 

February , > 

1921. 

847,367,126 

11,181,358 
1,790,030 
4.910,618 
47,469,443 
1 5,693,527 
7.613,252 
168 
3,682,102 
788,529 

10,179,787 

2,382,166 

4,949,651 

92,156,287 

13,025,996 

5,803,297 

179,456 

1,388,832 

347,942 

102,659,174 

12,193,515 

44,341,520 

295,459,420 

80,606,022 

46,263,177 

432,000 

2,290,089 

6,415,354 

62,138,222 

14,830,064 

21,666,596 

575,891,298 

126,655,827 

62,917,815 

538,887 

51,973,489 

15,335,899 

68,674.384 

9,188,679 

12,903,472 

573,938,154 

131,254,212 

28,968,045 

1,078,589 

15,242,428' 

6.119,163 

Tea 

7,697,911 

2,711,277 

96,120,673 

72,194,751 

52,622,073 

941,000 

42,990 

1,044,835 

3,681,210 

418,940 

1,262,347 

306,589 

484,690 

86,964 

143,285 

1,069,143 

756,611 

110,571 

60,013 

11 

1.610,529 

8,833,784 

8,141,977 

21,767,881 

55,172,263 

594,228 

2,062,843 

1,450,476 

8,846,908 

19,932,585 

2,247,388 

36,612,128 

1,042.423 

6,254,875 

1,248,306 

5,617,150 

10,980,836 

3,675,661 

23,335,756 

1,509,489 

Cocoa  or 

Cacao,  Crude 

38,153,627 

21,850,027 

150,917,993 

278,726,339 

170,008,937 

1,387,170 

690,137 

7,687,649 

391,559 

644,315 

5,516,919 

476,000 

7,326,351 

47,355 

22,760,151 

3,801,293 

23,449,759 

40,205,473 

8,088,219 

39,092.747 

5.670,645 

7,745,405 

8,479,754 

27,565,014 

53,882 

30,110,761 

2,220,292 

51,070.768 

24,866,322 

7,947,640 

103,595,625 

15,070,876 

658,101 

9,431,113 

19,790,597 

4,280,828 

789,413 

3.472,372 

4,500,706 

1.447.738 

12.107,052 

1.790,562 

861,373 

82,594 

4,259,286 

4,002,674 

1,360,694 

3,272,954 

1,457,659 

20,218,016 

510,059 

47,410,484 

39,254.279 

7.497,310 

14,147,736 

11,091,242 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate,  Prepared  or  Manufactured  (Not  Including  Confectionery) 


Total  pounds  

133,725 

75,814 

34,118 

1,290,997 

756,215 

Total  pounds  

Vanilla  Beans 

75,732  *58,594 

418,973 

646,838 

713,703 

Capsicum,  unground  

385,297 

Spices 

242,887 

1,840,625 

1,471,841 

2,013,112 

Ground  

334,788 

102,436 

1,774,144 

1,129,759 

1,079,591 

Cassia  and  cassiavera,  unground .... 

687,667 

29,841 

8,467,299 

8,489,327 

1,834,166 

Cloves,  unground  

519,452 

84,400 

3,247,821 

2,367,006 

2,834,842 

Ginger  root,  unground,  not  preserved 
Mustard,  ground  or  prepared 

325,178 

72,918 

1.045,650 

5,117,651 

2,377.295 

128,164 

58,825 

571,427 

1,016,449 

670,126 

Nutmegs,  unground  

150,186 

164,238 

2,778,850 

2,247,621 

2,605,547 

Pepper,  black  or  white,  unground . . . 

787,734 

2,177,750 

35,356,839 

17,513,811 

8,296,387 

All  other  spices 

1,995,991 

188,631 

3,961,778 

6,525,098 

6,395,255 

Total 

5,314,457 

3,121,926 

59,044,433 

45,878,563 

28,106,321 

Not  shelled  

760,781 

Peanuts 

84,656 

788,650 

5,647,943 

1,803,046 

Shelled  

16,276,079 

2,290,165 

12,306,712 

41,624,760 

11,010,340 

February, 

1920. 

EXPORTS 

Coffee 

February. 

1921. 

f Eight  Months  Ending 

1919.  1920. 

February, N 

1921. 

Green  or  raw 

4.060,962 

2,177,197 

27,231,154 

20,911,838 

15,597,362 

Roasted  or  prepared 

180,184 

115,984 

1,398,495 

2,004,687 

798,092 

( Continued  on  page  530) 
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Superior  Quality  Superior  Service 

ROUND  FIBRE  CANS 

Also  Tin  Tops  and  Bottoms 

UNION  PAPER  COMPANY 

[Established  1876 ] 

840  Washington  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of 

Paper  Tube  Products 

Careful  attention  given  special  requirements 


Geo.  F.  Wiemann  Co. 
COFFEE 

NEW  YORK 


For  Better  Marking 

Use  the  Dlagraph  Stencil  iCutting 
Machine  for  accurate,  legible  stencil 
addresses.  Shipped  anywhere  on 
approval.  Send  for  free  Diagraph 
Shipping  Facts  book. 

DIAGRAPH  STENCIL  MACHINE  CORP 
1619  So.  Kingshighway  Blvd., Si.  Louis,  Mo 
Branches  in  principal  cities. 


Stencil  let- 
ters cut  up 
to  1%  In. 
high,  for 
mar  king 
brands  on 
bags.  Ink 
will  not 


lllAEiHAPH 

YOUR  SHIPMENTS 


CORRUGATED  FIBRE  CONTAINERS 

For  Freight,  Parcel  Post  or  Express  Shipments 

Buffalo  Corrugated  Container  Co. 

27  Imson  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


PUREST  AND  BEST  BAKING  POWDERS 

Cream  of  Tartar  and  Pure  Phosphate 

Buyers  Private  Brands  at  Attractive  Prices 

Also  High  Grade  Cocoas  under  Private  Brands 

MANHATTAN  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  264  Spring  St.,  New  York 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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1921  STATISTICAL  TRADE  RECORD  ( Continued,  from  page  528) 


Exports  ( Continued ) 


Cocoa  and  Chocolate,  Prepared  or  Manufactured  (Not  Including  Confectionery) 


Total  value  $1,667,551  $115,214  $5,136,282  $19,947,739  $1,678,036 

Spices 

Total  value  $51,221  $16,123  $357,422  $402,653  $251,461 

Flavoring  Extracts  and  Fruit  Juices 

Total  value  $109,013  $72,965  $512,645  $933,187  $929,332 

Peanuts 

Total  pounds  732,172  1,429,786  5,392,867  11,263,082  7,488,857 


RE-EXPORTS 


Coffee 


Total  pounds  

4,740,172 

6,276,444 

24,016,149 

29,952,376 

28,201,697 

Belgium  

Denmark  

Prance  

Germany  

2,600 

648,154 

210,764 

102,869 

134,400 

34,938 

561,096 

3,681,168 

780,699 

11,114,397 

3,845,349 

3,700,635 

316,700 

2,164,457 

3,107,124 

2,177,628 

2,450,109 

208,368 

2,758,806 

5,567,159 

1,339,018 

3,899,391 

3,029,180 

2,934,436 

133,638 

3,331,278 

6,316,079 

3,425,839 

368,750 

807,973 

437,646 

1,151,421 

841,370 

6,003,536 

2,949,286 

2,434,881 

42,900 

30,000 

22,300 

99,514 

328,157 

475,729 

219,943 

Norway  

Sweden  

Canada  

Mexico  

Cuba  

197,430 

7,465 

96,830 

1,731,562 

1,144,940 

463,158 

679,072 

2,425,676 

1,216,507 

25,932 

Other  countries  

1,008,581 

Tea 

Total  pounds  

245,437 

49,381 

7,024,598 

5,988,613 

517,415 

Bermuda  

1,430 

6,234 

29,854 

18,017 

34,202 

Canada  

37,632 

615 

433,111 

949,431 

58,420 

Panama  

6,404 

2,585 

41,133 

50,820 

23,186 

Mexico  

9,957 

9,003 

75,684 

129,884 

70,865 

Cuba  

2,655 

5,933 

35,626 

39,202 

31,979 

Argentina  

11,039 

1,952,544 

127,718 

43,642 

Dutch  Guiana  

680 

3,200 

38,096 

4,749 

21,766 

Peru  

20,421 

3,344 

200,900 

89,904 

41,768 

Other  countries  

155,219 

18,467 

4,217,650 

4,578,888 

191,587 

Cocoa 

or  Cacao,  Crude 

Total  pounds  

2,226,751 

1,115,484 

11,166,540 

21,681,202 

12,351,329 

Denmark  

2,236,610 

3,585,548 

262,500 

France  

’ 711,899 

14,141 

1,118,796 

1,065,501 

Germany  

443,035 

299,440 

4,890,134 

England  

5,556 

131,450 

Canada  

717,320 

415,300 

2,396,180 

8,281,863 

3,081,286 

Mexico  

485,924 

31,548 

2,156,422 

2,291,983 

1,306.107 

Australia  

112,029 

1,235,247 

770,720 

487.290 

Other  countries  

199,579 

205,904 

3,142,081 

5,332,852 

1,127,061 

Spices 

Capsicum,  unground  

3,203 

7,099 

21,457 

21,387 

19,484 

Capsicum,  ground  

3 

4,438 

3,998 

4,163 

4.949 

Cassia  and  cassiavera 

290,609 

9,642 

310,834 

2,328,980 

152,086 

Cloves,  unground 

19,413 

34,775 

190,604 

212,660 

131. 702 

Ginger  root,  unground,  not  preserved 

12,259 

7,158 

494,408 

95,513 

26,886 

Mustard,  ground  or  prepared 

24 

140 

3,047 

386 

2,315 

Nutmegs,  unground  

68,001 

2,564 

76,817 

429,040 

84,484 

Pepper,  black  or  white,  unground... 

214,331 

61.011 

2,697,697 

4,472,605 

1,099,938 

Other  spices  

186,317 

130,578 

2,551,928 

3,737,838 

1,174,553 

Vanilla  Beans 

Total  pounds  

6,478 

2,849 

20,024 

54,937 

31,660 

Peanuts 

Not  shelled  

75,327 

35,296 

696 

405,229 

Shelled  

306 

64,204 

224,477 

187,407 
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I REORGANIZED  and  ENLARGED  j 

| The  Traffic  Department  J 

| of  the  | 

National  Coffee  Roasters  Association 


offers  to  the  Coffee  Trade  not  only  an  un- 
rivalled service  in  forwarding  coffee  from 
the  Port  of  New  York  but  counsel  and  assist- 
ance in  general  traffic  matters  of  all  kinds 

MR.  ROBERT  L.  STOVER 


has  been  appointed  Traffic 
Manager  of  the  N.  C.  R.  A. 
Mr.  Stover  brings  to  the  As- 

=3 

sociation  a wide  experience 
in  traffic  problems  which 
will  enable  him  to  advise  and 
serve  members  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  transportation. 

OUR  FREIGHT  FOR- 
WARDING SERVICE  IS 
NOT  OPERATED  FOR 
PROFIT.  Its  charges  rep- 
resent the  lowest  rates  obtain- 


able in  New  York  for  cartage, 
loading,  weighing,  etc.  Each 
service  is  billed  at  actual  cost. 

A minimum  forwarding  fee 
of  two  cents  a bag  is  added  to 
cover  the  cost  of  rent,  salaries 
and  incidental  expenses  and 
to  make  the  service  self- 

sustaining.  | 

n 

n 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  a larger  concentration  of 
forwarding  business  in  our 
hands  will  help  us  obtain 
additional  concessions  and  re- 

EEE 

duce  our  forwarding  charges. 


Address 


Traffic  Department 

NATIONAL  COFFEE  ROASTERS  ASSOCIATION 

74  Wall  St.,  New  York 


fiilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllUIIIIIIIIIIIN 

Consult  Classified  Buyer’s  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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PRICES  CURRENT 

Wholesale  and  Retail 
At  of  April  6.  1921 
Prices  to  Wholesalers 


GREEN  COFFEE 
(250  Bags  or  Over) 

Brazil  Grades.  Line  or  Grade  Price.  Cup  Selected  Price. 


Santos  7 

7% 

734 

“ 6 

8% 

834 

“ 5 

9 

9% 

“ 4 

9% 

9% 

“ 3 

10 

10% 

“ 2 

10% 

11 

Rio  7 

. . 6 

“ 6 

6% 

" 5 

7% 

“ 4 

7% 

(No  Rio  Cup 

“ 3 

9% 

Selections) 

Green  Coffee,  Mild  Grades — Line  or  Grade  Prices — 


(250  Bags  or  Over) 


Maracaibo — 

Truxillos 8%  @ 

Bocono 9 % @ 10  % 

Tovar 9)4  @1034 

Merida 10 )4@11 

do  washed. . . . 12J4  @14 
Cucuta — 

Ordinary 9)4@ 

Fair  to  good . . 10  @1034 

Primetochoice  11 A @1234 
Laguayra — 

Caracas 8 A @ 8% 

do  washed.  . 12  @14% 

Porto  Cabello . 8 @ 8 A 

do  washed . . 1 1 A @14 
Colombian — 

Ocana 8)4  @10 

tBucaramanga  9)4  @13 

tTolima 1.4  @15 

IBogotas 12  @1534 


tMedelin 7 @17 

tManizales ...  634  @16 
Mexican — 

Cordoba 834@  9 


do  washed..  12  @14 

Coatapec 10  @1034 

do  washed..  13  @15 

♦Oaxaca 10  @1034 

♦do  washed.  1234  @1434 
Costa  Rica — 

Common 6 @7 

Fair  to  good . . 14  @15 

Primetochoice.  1534  @16 


San  Salvador.  ...  9 @ 934 

do  washed 1134  @14 

Nicaragua 8)4  @ 9 

do  washed 11 34  @13 

Guatemala  Coban — 

Common 6 @7 

Fair  to  good  ...  12%  @1334 
Prime  to  choice.  14  @15 

do  unwashed ...  834  @ 9 
Porto  Rico — 

Unwashed 934  @1034 

Washed 12  @15 

Hayti — 

Unwashed @ 

Washed 11  @1334 

Jamaica — 

Ordinary 7)4@ 

G’d  ordinary..  8 @ 

Washed 11  @12J4 

East  India — 

Padang  Int.  ...  23  @26 

Fancies 27  @28 

Abyssinian ....  @ 

Macassar.  ...  21  @ 

Java 24  @26 

Mocha — small..  19  @20 

Liberian — 

♦Straits 6 @8 

♦Surinam 5 @9 

Pamanoekin  .10  @12 


♦Nominal  because  of  small  arrivals. 
tCommon  to  fancy. 


TEAS 

China  and  Japan — Line  Prices 
(75  or  More  Packages  of  One  Number) 


Formosa — 

Fair 14  @15 

Good 15  @16 

Superior 19  @20 

Fine 23  @26 

Finest 30-  @35 

Choice 40  @45 

Choicest 60  @75 

PINGSUEY 
Gunpowder — 

Pinheads 45  @50 

Firsts 28  @30 

Seconds 18  @20 

Thirds 9 @10 

Imperial — 

Firsts 27  @28 

Seconds 22  @23 

Thirds 17  @18 

COUNTRY  GREEN 

Gunpowder — 

Extra 50  @55 

Firsts 38  @42 

Seconds 35  @37 


Imperial — 

Firsts 

.30 

@35 

Seconds 

.25 

@28 

Thirds 

.20 

@24 

Young  Hyson — 

Extra 

@55 

Firsts 

.37 

@40 

Seconds 

.20 

@25 

Thirds 

.14 

@19 

Hyson — 

Seconds 

.15 

@17 

Japan — 

Basket  fired.. . 

25 

@70 

Pan  fired 

.17 

@65 

Congou — 

Common 

. 9 

@10 

Good 

.12 

@15 

Superior 

.18 

@28 

Fine  to  finest. . 

25 

@28 

Choice  to  choic- 

est 

.35 

@45 

India  and  Ceylon- 
Pekoe  souchong  .11  @12 

Pekoe 14  @15 

Orange  pekoe ...  20  @25 

Ceylon — 

Pekoe  souch’g.12  @13 

Pekoe 15  @20 

Orange  pekoe . 25  @35 


— Line  Prices 
Darjeeling — 

Pekoe 35  @45 

Orange  pekoe . .45  @70 

Flowery  orange.75  @$1 
Java — 

Pekoe  souchong 11  @12 

Pekoe 14  @15 

Orange  pekoe.  24  @30 


SPICES — First-Hand  Prices 


Black  Peppers — 

Singapore.  ...  9 @934 

Acheen  A @ . . 

Acheen  B @ . . 

Acheen  C @ . . 

Lampong 934®  9% 

Heavy — 

Aleppy 9%  @10% 

Tellicherry . . . 1034  @11 
White  Peppers — 

Singapore ....  15%  @1534 

Penang @ 

Muntok 16  @16% 

Red  Peppers — 

Mombasa ....  27  @28 

Japan*  Chil ...  26  @28 

Paprika 16  @3034 

Cloves — 

Zanzibar 19  @20 

Amboyna ....  22  @23 

♦Penang @ 

Pimento 434  @ 5 


Cassia — 

Saigon  rolls ....  25  @31 

China,  rolls. . . . 834  @ 9 
do  sel,  bk. ...  7 @734 

Kwangsi 15  @1534 

Batavia,  Ext. . . 1034  @11 
do  short  stick  9 @934 

Cinnamon — 

Ceylon 19  @23 

Ginger — 

Japan 10  @ 

Cochin-ABC.  . . 834  @ 9 

do  D @ 

Lemon 8 @9 

African 634  @ 6% 

Jamaica 25  @26 

Nutmegs — 

75s  to  80s 17  @19 

105s  to  110s ...  15  @16 

Mace 24  @33 


Accra  F.  F.  . . 

St.  Thome 

Bahia 

Caracas 

Costa  Rica  . . . 
Guayaquils — 

Arriba 

Machala . . . 

Caraquez 

Cuban 


COCOA — First  Hand  Prices 


7 @ 734 

8 @ 834 

634  @ 734 
9%@  934 
8 @ 9 


9%  @11 
834  @10 
834  @10 
@ 


Dominica @ 

Grenada 834  @ 934 

Hayti. 5%  @ 6 

Jamaica 7 A @ 834 

Maracaibo 20  @28 

Porto  Cabello. ...  15  @18 

Para 8 @9 

Sanchez 634  @ 634 

Surinam 9 A @ 9% 

Trinidad  Est 8 @9 


Prices  to  Retailers 

COFFEE 


(Bag  Lots — 130  Pounds) 

Kind  of  Coffee.  Green  Roasted. 


From 

To 

From 

To 

Santos 

12 

14 

15% 

17% 

Santos  Peaberry 

14 

18 

17% 

22% 

Rio 

....  8% 

9% 

10% 

11% 

Maracaibo 

14 

17 

17% 

21% 

Caracas 

. . ..  18 

21 

22% 

25% 

Bucaramanga 

18 

21 

22% 

25% 

Bogotas 

18 

23 

22% 

28% 

Mexican 

....  18 

23 

22% 

28% 

Costa  Rica 

....  18 

23 

22% 

28% 

Guatemala 

....  1834 

23 

2fi% 

28% 

♦Jamaica 

Padang 

30 

33 

36% 

40% 

Mocha 

28 

34 

34% 

41% 

♦Abyssinian 

Java 

29 

36 

35% 

43% 

Porto  Rico 

21 

23 

25% 

28% 

♦No  quotations  are  being  made. 


TEAS 

(Single  Package  Lots) 

Formosa 

Foochow 

Congou 

Japan  P.  F 

“ B.  F 

India 

Ceylon 

Gunpowder 

Young  Hyson 


From 

To 

. . 18 

1.50 

. . i9 

1.20 

. . 25 

90 

. . 28 

89 

. . 22 

95 

..  22 

50 

. . 19 

50 

. . 20 

36 
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MALT  CEREAL 

The  finest,  Purest  Coffee  substitute 

We  malt  only  the  choicest  care- 
fully selected  Barley.  Shipments 
in  1 00  pound  double  bags. 

Special  low  prices  to  the  trade. 

Write  for  samples  and  quotations 

Milwaukee  Importing  Co. 

506  37th  St.  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Every  dealer  does  not  sell 


HOTEL  ASTOR 
COFFEE 


B.  FISCHER  & CO.,  Inc. 

190  FRANKLIN  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Jardine,  Matheson  & Co. 

LIMITED 

Importers  of  all  classes  of  TEA 

including 

CEYLONS,  INDIAS  AND 
JAVAS 

63  Wall  Street  ::  New  York 


The  G.B.Farrington  Co. 


NEW  YORK 

ESTABLISHED  - 1804 


COFFEE  MADE  SOLUBLE 

The  character  of  your  blend  is  retained  by 

OUR  PROCESS 

Write  for  particulars — giving  some  facts  regarding  requirements 

Soluble  Coffee  Company  of  America 

97-99  Water  Street,  New  York 
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RETAIL  CONVENTION  PLANS 


President  Hellick  of  Association  Says  It 
Will  Be  Best  Meeting  of  All — 
Premiums  More  Active 


GEORGE  F.  HELLICK,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Retail  Tea  & Coffee  Merchants’  Asso- 
ciation, recently  returned  from  a trip  through  the 
Middle  West.  At  Indianapolis  plans  were  com- 
pleted for  the  sixth  annual  convention,  which  will 
be  held  there  September  13,  14,  15  and  16.  Local 
meetings  were  held  in  Chicago  and  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Hellick  reports  renewed  activity  in  the 
premium  tea  and  coffee  business.  No  new  meth- 
ods have  been  adopted.  The  original  method  of 
personal  solicitation,  with  a good  line  of 
premiums  and  a high  quality  of  merchandise,  he 
says,  is  the  only  way  to  interest  prospective  cus- 
tomers in  the  wagon  route  and  premium  system. 

All  indications  point  to  a successful  convention 
at  Indianapolis.  The  merchandise  exhibit  is  to 
surpass  anything  in  the  history  of  the  organiza- 
tion. There  will  be  no  advertising  space  sold  in 
the  bulletin,  the  Advance  Idea.  This  bulletin  will 
be  abolished  and  in  its  stead  will  be  published  a 
pocket-size  program  which  will  contain  a list  of 
members  and  exhibitors  at  the  convention  and  a 
summary  of  the  year’s  work. 

t 

NEW  PREMIUM  SPECIALTIES 


A Scoop  for  Retailers 
The  Wagner  Mfg.  Co.,  Sidney,  Ohio,  whose 
specialty  is  kitchen  utensils,  is  making  a run  on 


cast-aluminum  scoops  to  be  used  in  dipping  cof- 
fee, sugar,  salt,  candy,  etc.  They  have  hollow, 
wood,  and  solid-aluminum  handles,  according  to 
the  particular  use  desired. 


Five  Measuring  Spoons  in  One 
E.  A.  Fargo  Co.,  manufacturer  of  aluminum 
cooking  utensils,  household  specialties,  and  novel- 


ties for  premiums  at  Taunton,  Mass.,  is  circulat- 
ing an  odd  measuring  spoon.  It  is  really  much 
more  than  a measuring  spoon,  for  five  of  them 
are  hung  on  a ring,  so  that  they  will  always  be 
together.  They  measure  accurately  a quarter,  a 
half,  and  a whole  teaspoonful,  a dessert  spoon, 
and  a table  spoon. 

Gas  and  Electric  Irons 
The  Central  Flatiron  Mfg.,  Co.,  Johnston  City, 
N.  Y.,  is  featuring  Duo  Point  gas  and  electric 
irons,  primarily  based,  as  indicated  in  their  name, 
on  their  double-point  shape,  thus  saving  waste 
motion.  The  gas  iron  has  a patent  method  of 
supplying  air  through  the  base  to  the  burner  and 
a regulator  for  adjusting  air  and  gas.  The 
electric  iron  is  so  simple  that  anybody  can  easily 
take  it  apart,  as  there  are  no  small  screws  or 
parts  to  bother  with.  It  has  a special  plug  and 
holder  besides  a Hubbell  cord  plug.  Each  iron 
weighs  six  pounds. 


Novelties  in  Wood  Fiber 
The  Mono-Service  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  is  spe- 
cializing in  several  articles  to  be  used  in  increas- 
ing tea  and  coffee  sales.  There  is  a wood-fiber 
jardiniere  in  12  Greek  and  Wedgwood  ware  de- 
signs, highly  artistic  and  waterproof.  Sand  pails 
of  wood  fiber,  decorated  with  nice  color  pictures 
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To  Manufacturers 
Considering  Premiums 

We  will  be  glad  to  explain  our  methods  upon  request.  No 
trouble  for  us — no  obligation  for  you. 

We 

We  relieve  you  of  all  annoying  details. 

We  study  your  particular  trade  and  recommend  the  plan  best 
suited  thereto. 

We  carry  all  premium  merchandise  in  our  warehouse. 

We  place  at  your  disposal  any  number  of  articles  desired,  with- 
out your  tying  up  one  dollar  in  such  merchandise. 

We  ship  direct  to  your  customers  as  articles  are  called  for. 

W e guarantee  satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  of  the  premiums. 

We  sell  at  jobbers’  rates — adding  only  for  postage  and  cost  of 
handling  single  order. 

You 

You  fix  the  cost.  It  can  never  exceed  the  limit. 

You  pay  only  after  your  sales  have  been  made  and  then  only 
for  article  we  deliver. 

Some  of  the  representative  concerns  whom  we  serve: 

Stokes  Coffee  Company  The  Sheffield  Milk  Company 

Lever  Brothers  Company  The  Nestles  Food  Company 

The  J.  B.  Williams  Company  Commonwealth  Coffee  Company 

The  Auto  (Strop  Safety  Razor  Co.  Curtis  Publishing  Co. 

Our  service  is  confined  to  manufacturers  and  wholesalers 
Our  booklet,  “ The  Why  of  Premium  Giving mailed  free  upon  request 

THE  PREMIUM  SERVICE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Esten  W.  Porter,  President 
50  and  52  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 

Telephone  1130-1131  Franklin 
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for  children,  measuring  five  inches  high,  are  an- 
other. Then  there  are  wood-fiber  waste  baskets, 
also  bearing  designs  and  measuring  10^4  high, 
and  Wedgwood  jelly  tumblers,  which  may  be  used 
exactly  the  same  as  glass. 


Hollow  Ware  for  Everything 
Farber  Brothers,  New  York,  make  a line  of 
Sheffield  plated  hollow  ware  and  brass  goods  con- 
sisting of  fruit  bowls,  bonbon  dishes,  bread  trays, 


flower  baskets,  etc.  The  casseroles,  one  of  which 
is  shown  in  the  picture,  are  urged  as  premiums 
in  tea  and  coffee  stores. 


A Rapid-Fire  Egg  Beater 
The  Best  Novelty  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  is  fea- 
turing a lot  of  things  for  premiums,  especially  a 
rapid-fire  egg  beater,  which  will 
produce  the  same  results  in  15 
seconds  that  require  15  or  20 
minutes  with  the  old-fashioned 
fork  method.  It  includes  a fluted- 
glass  pint  jar  and  a metal  dasher 
with  two  perforated  disks.  Other 
novelties  are  a milk-bottle  cover, 
a coffee  percolater  to  be  attached 
to  any  old  pot,  a kettle  drainer, 
and  tea  and  coffee  balls. 


PREMIUMS  TO  SELL  COFFEE 

Aluminum  Ware  and  Kitchen  Utensils  Are 
Still  Most  Popular  Lures  for 
Increasing  Sales 

A LUMINUM  kitchen  utensils  seem  to  be  the 
most  popular  of  all  articles  used  as  premiums 
to  promote  the  sale  of  coffee.  Inquiry  among 
20  well-known  roasters  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try showed  that  every  one  of  them  was  featuring 
aluminum,  with  chinaware  the  closest  competitor. 

Articles  mostly  favored  ranged  through  almost 
the  entire  list  of  kitchen  utensils,  including 
dishes  of  all  kinds,  casseroles,  coffee  mills,  granite 
ware,  electric  flatirons,  etc.,  and  one  wholesaler 


is  having  quite  a run  on  rag  rugs,  which  are 
given  to  the  consumer  for  so  many  coupons. 

The  coupon  method  is  the  favorite  among 
wholesalers.  Some  of  them  pack  a cup  and 
saucer  with  every  three-pound  package  of  coffee ; 
one  gives  a piece  of  chinaware  with  every  two 
pounds. 

Some  wholesale  coffee  packers  continue  to  be 
antagonistic  to  the  premium  idea,  but  the  inquiry 
shows  that  coffee  packers  are  now  adopting 
premiums  who  never  used  them  before.  As  one 
packer  puts  it,  “ Premiums  occupy  a proper  place 
in  the  merchandising  of  teas,  coffees,  and  grocery 
specialties  when  offered  on  a legitimate  basis  by 
furnishing  honest  values  in  both  merchandise  and 
premiums.” 

The  average  retail  coffee  distributor  continues 
to  be  a stanch  advocate  of  premiums.  Most  re- 
tailers are  doing  business  by  what  is  known  as 
the  advance-premium  method.  Many  house-to- 
house  merchants  now  put  out  elaborate  photo- 
graph books  from  which  the  housewife  may  make 
her  premium  selections. 


CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  IN  EGYPT 
American  business  men  have  organized  the 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Egypt,  with 
headquarters  at  Alexandria.  For  the  present  it 
should  be  addressed  in  care  of  the  American 
Consulate  at  that  place. 


TIMEPIECE  SPECIALTIES 

FOR 

SALES  STIMULATION 


A Sturdy  Radium  Dial 
Watch  Made  in  America. 
Beautifully  Nickeled  Frame, 
Velvet  Lined  and  with  Easel 
Back.  3 in.  Tall — Wt.  4 oz. 
Suitable  Women  Agents, 
Grocers  Wives,  Consumers. 


For  the  Family  “Flivver 
For  Auto  Owners 
For  Kitchen  Use 

Attaches  to  any 
handy  place, 

Time  always 
in  sight 
Bright  Nickel 
3% " Dia. 

Wt.  6 oz. 

Samples  and 
Prices  on 
Request 

Glownite  Auto 

J.  F.  MANSFIELD 
9-11  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 
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WATCHES 

ALL  SIZES  AND  STYLES 


$1.25 

to  $20. 

each 

Send  for 
samples 


LEON  HIRSCH,  Inc. 

37  and  39  MAIDEN  LANE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Two  unusually 
high-grade  Teas. 
Bavarian  China 
with  gold  band  and 
gold  hair  line. 
Priced  right  for 
Premium  use. 


The  Chicago  Tribune  says:  44  1921  Will  Reward  Fighters  ” 

With  our  facilities  for  quickly  supplying  Chinaware,  Glassware,  and 
Aluminumware  for  premium  purposes  at  premium  prices  we  can 
aid  and  assist  you  to  reap  a business  fighter’s  reward  during  this  and 
future  years. 

44  Stimulate  a Sullen  Market  with  Premiums  Rightly  Priced  ” 

The  Geo.  H.  Bowman  Company 

Importers  Manufacturers  Distributors 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
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WHO’S  WHO  IN  PREMIUMS 

The  Part  Taken  by  Arthur  C.  Wright  in 
Featuring  Aluminum  Ware  for 
Trade  Promotion 


A RTHUR  C.  WRIGHT  was  born  in  1866, 
**■  graduated  from  the  Law  Department  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1886  and  practised 
Law  in  Nebraska  for  two  years. 

With  his  father,  D.  C.  Wright,  and  A.  E. 
Bronson,  he  originated  the  Never  Break  wrought 
steel  holloware,  the 
first  order  for  which 
was  taken  in  1890.  He 
controlled  the  western 
territory  as  a broker 
and  salesman  for  the 
Bronson  Supply  Co., 
manufacturing  the 
Never  Break  ware,  for 
three  years,  and  then 
took  the  management 
of  wrought-steel  hollo- 
ware as  manufactured 
by  the  Cleveland 
Stamping  & Tool  Co. 

“ My  father  and  I,” 
he  writes,  “ conceived 
the  idea  of  putting  wrought-steel  frying  pans  and 
cake  griddles  into  the  hands  of  the  premium 
trade  for  promotion  purposes,  and  featured  the 
baking  powder,  tea,  coffee,  and  spice  trades,  which 
consumed  enormous  quantities  of  them.  My 
father  and  I induced  the  American  Cutlery  Co. 
to  enter  into  the  extensive  manufacture  of  ser- 
rated-edge bread  knives,  to  be  used  for  premium 
or  trade-promotion  purposes,  and  our  daily  aver- 
age sales  for  the  first  16  months  amounted  to 
62^  gross  of  knives  a day.  We  then  originated 
the  spring-balance  scales,  given  with  tea,  coffees, 
spices,  and  other  food  products,  and  later  on  the 


A.  C.  Wright 
Aluminum  Products  Co. 
La  Grange,  111. 


exclusive  line  of  kitchen  cutlery,  now  widely 
used  for  promotion  purposes. 

In  1910,  suffering  from  a nervous  breakdown, 

I gave  up  this  business,  and  arranged  to  spend 
the  rest  of  my  life  farming  in  Texas  and  Mex- 
ico. I bought  an  irrigated  tract  five  miles  from 
Brownsville,  Texas,  where  I kept  Bachelor  Hall 
in  Sunlight  Castle,  a board  palace  16  by  20  which 
I constructed  myself,  with  a shed  roof,  and  was 
entertained  evenings  by  coyotes,  eagles,  and  other 
beauties  of  the  Texas  wilds.  Regaining  perfect 
health  after  14  months  of  this  life,  I was  induced 
to  connect  myself  with  the  Aluminum  Products 
Co.  of  La  Grange,  111.,  then  doing  a small  busi- 
ness in  one  or  two  aluminum  cooking  utensils. 

My  many  years’  experience  and  rather  wide 
acquaintance  with  more  or  less  success  in 
premium  channels  induced  me  to  feature 
aluminum  ware  for  trade  promotion,  particularly 
among  the  tea,  coffee,  spice,  and  baking  powder 
houses.  The  success  of  this  channel  was  re- 
markable, and  I. have  since  been  identified  largely 
with  the  sale  of  utensils  of  a more  than  stand- 
ard-gage high-grad©  quality  for  these  purposes. 

In  the  past  10  years  the  business  of  the  house 
has  grown  from  a little  agency  business  to  such 
proportions  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  keep  up 
with  our  demand  in  our  four  large  factories. 


A QUALITY  PREMIUM 

No.  602  “ ULERY  " 


Pocket  Knife  Tool  Kit 
Price  $3.00  Complete 


Pocketbook 

Knife 

Reamer 

File 

Saw 

Chisel 

Screw  Driver 

Cork-Puller 

Cap-Lifter 


\ 

I 


9 ?n‘  1 

Each  Tool  firmly 
Attached 
or  Detached  to 
Knife  in  a Second 


Easily  carried  in  the  pocket. 
Sold  with  an  unlimited  guar- 
antee. Write  for  terms. 
Send  $2.00  for  sample. 


U.  J.  ULERY  CO. 

258T  Broadway  New  York 


A Good  Chinaware  Premium  will  lead  the  housewife 
to  ask  for  your  brand  of  coffee. 

PURITAN  CHINAWARE 

is  manufactured  in 

THE  WORLD’S  MOST  MODERN  POTTERY 

insuring 

Quality  merchandise Prices  within  your  reach 

Delivery  on  short  notice 

Write  us  for  samples  and  the  newest  plan 

THE  LIMOGES  CHINA  COMPANY  - - Sebring,  Ohio 

W.  I.  GAHRIS,  Pres. 
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FIVE  QUART  FULL  CAPACITY 
CONVEX  KETTLE  WITH  SAFETY 
SELF-LOCKING  STRAINER  COVER 


This  kettle  will  prove  a most  popular  aud  profit- 
able premium  with  your  highest  grade  of  Teas  and 
Coffees.  Made  from  Heavy  Gauge  Hard  Pure 
Aluminum,  full  capacity,  Ebonized  wood  handle  grip, 
self-locking  Cover  and  Strainer  attachment  which 
prevents  loss  of  food,  and  also  prevents  scalding  ot 
the  bands. 

Attractively  finished  inside,  with  high  lustre  finish 
outside. 

Sample  submitted  and  price  quoted  upon  appli- 
cation. 

Salesman  wanted. 

ALUMINUM  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
Department  “T  A”  LaGrange,  111. 


ALUMINUM  UTENSILS  FOR 
PREMIUMS 


OUR  3 PIECE  COMBINATION 
COOKER 

Made  in  1,  2 and  3 Qt.  Sizes 


Write  us  about  your  requirements. 
A beautiful  celluloid  5 in.  pocket  rule  is 
yours  for  the  asking. 

STERLING  ALUMINUM  CO. 

Manufacturer  of  Aluminum 
Kitchen  Utensils 

ERIE,  PA. 


OVER  THIRTY  YEARS  AGO 

we  began  originating  special  advertis- 
ing plans  for  the  TEA  & COFFEE 
TRADE  and  we  have  kept  everlasting- 
ly at  it. 

TODAY  we  offer  one  of  the  most 
attractive  low  priced  plans  ever  con- 
ceived. 

A SUCCESSFUL  PLAN  being  used 
by  SUCCESSFUL  DEALERS. 

Chinaware  as  an  advertising  Medium 
will  bring  greater  results  today  than 
ever  before. 

Write  today  for  full  particulars 
PROMPT  DELIVERIES 

THE  SEBRING  POTTERY  CO. 

Est.  1887 

Charles  L.  Sebring,  Pres.  Sebring,  Ohio 
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THE  PRACTICAL  RETAIL  GROCER  | 

A department  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  problems  which  vex  retailers; 
telling  how  to  arrange,  display  and  sell  goods;  how  to  systematize;  how  to 
advertise;  how  to  obtain  the  maximum  efficiency  in  the  grocery  business. 


HOW  TO  SPEED  UP  SALES 


Special  “ Days,”  Folders,  Marbles  for  Boys, 
and  Lures  for  Housewives  All 
Good  for  Retailers 

By  Walter  Engard 
London,  Ohio 

CET  aside  some  Saturday  as  Corn  Flakes  Day 
^ at  your  store  and  concentrate  all  efforts 
toward  selling  of  corn  flakes  on  that  day.  As  an 
advertising  stunt  write  to  the  manufacturer  and 
explain  what  you  are  planning,  that  you  are  going 
to  push  his  particular  brand,  and  ask  that  he  send 
you  a quantity  of  samples  to  be  used  in  promot- 
ing the  sale.  Have  a supply  of  stickers,  about 
four  inches  long  by  one  inch  wide,  printed  some- 
thing like  this: 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  30 — CORN  FLAKES  DAY 
at  THE  HI-MAIN  GROCERY  STORE 

A Full  Size  Package  of  Blank’s  Corn  Flakes 

Six  Packages  for  $ 

Paste  a sticker  upon  each  sample  package  and 
have  them  distributed  over  your  territory. 

Arrange  a large  window  display  of  the  corn 
flakes,  using  dummy  packages  which  the  manu- 
facturer will  furnish.  Also  arrange  a large  dis- 
play in  the  store.  Accompany  both  displays  with 
placards  calling  attention  to  the  special.  Arrange 
for  several  small  prizes  to  be  presented  to  the 
salesmen  selling  the  largest  number  of  packages 
during  this  sale. 

One  grocer  sold  more  than  400  packages  on  a 
similar  occasion. 

Stimulation  with  a Folder 

A Pennsylvania  grocer  used  a little  four-page 
weekly  folder  as  a means  of  stimulating  sales, 
with  mighty  good  results.  Any  grocer  could  use 
this  stunt  with  equal  success  as  an  advertising 
medium,  and  if  given  proper  attention  it  would 
prove  a real  sales  stimulator. 

Across  the  front  page  of  the  folder  at  the  top 
run  the  name  you  wish  to  call  it,  as  the  Blank’s 
Weekly  Market  Basket,  the  Blank  Store  News, 
Blank’s  Weekly  Special.  This  should  be  set  in 
fairly  large  letters  with  a narrow  bold  border 
around  it.  Then  have  a large  cut  of  a market 
basket  that  will  almost  cover  the  remainder  of 


the  front  page.  Have  the  cut  mortised,  leaving 
an  inch  all  around  the  edge,  and  in  this  space  run 
comments  on  some  phase  of  the  store’s  service. 

Devote  the  second  and  third  pages  to  describ- 
ing and  illustrating  special  and  seasonable  mer- 
chandise, something  more  than  a mere  list  of 
items  and  prices.  For  example,  don’t  just  say, 
“ Blank’s  fancy  Hawaiian  canned  pineapple  in 
2l/2  cans,  39  cents.”  Have  a cut  of  the  can  and 
say  something  like  this : 

Blank’s  Sliced  Hawaiian  Pineapple,  No.  2%  Cans — 
45c.  Each 

Each  can  contains  8 large  juicy  slices  of  the  very  best 
quality  of  Hawaiian  Pineapple.  For  salads  it  is  un- 
excelled. Packed  in  heavy  sirup. 

Upon  the  last  page  run  your  Saturday  specials, 
announcing  that  the  prices  are  good  for  that  day 
only.  This  should  be  mailed  to  as  large  a list 
of  prospective  customers  as  possible  not  later  than 
Thursday  of  each  week.  If  persisted  in  week 
after  week,  the  little  weekly  bulletin  will  prove 
a real  business  booster. 

Selling  Goods  in  Groups 

Still  another  sales  stimulator  is  a circular  list- 
ing seven  or  eight  assortments  of  goods,  running 
in  price  from  $3.50  to  $7.50.  Make  it  of  some 
such  list  as  four  cans  of  corn,  four  of  tomatoes, 
two  of  peas,  two  of  succotash,  two  of  string 
beans,  two  of  asparagus,  running  in  canned 
fruits,  jellies,  preserves,  olives,  pickles,  ketchup, 
salad  dressing,  etc.  List  the  regular  price  with 
each  article,  and  then  run  the  special  price  on 
the  assortment,  showing  the  saving  by  ordering 
the  entire  list. 

Mail  these  circulars  to  a long  list  of  prospec- 
tive purchasers  and  announce  on  the  bottom  that 
your  telephone  girl  will  call  them  on  a certain 
day  to  receive  their  order. 

You  will  be  surprised  at  the  number  of  orders 
you  will  receive. 


April , 1921 
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Pleased  Customers  Are  Unpaid  Salesmen 


No.  E951.  Rapid  Grinder. 
Granulating  capacity  5 lbs. 
per  minute,  % horse  power 
motor.  Hopper  capacity, 
5 lbs. 


Your  Store,  Large  or  Small 
needs  a 


UNIVERSAL 


Electric  Coffee  Mill 

To  get  all  the  profits  you  are  entitled  to,  your 
store  must  be  equipped  to  supply  all  your  custom- 
ers’ needs.  The  world  of  trade  has  moved  up  a 
notch.  Have  you  moved  with  it?  Store  efficiency 
is  more  necessary  than  ever.  Prove  to  your 
customers  that  you  are  efficient  by  using  a 


fuNIVERSALj 


Order  through  your  Universal  Jobber 


LANDERS,  FRARY  &■  CLARK 

New  Britain  Connecticut 


RIGHT  ON  THE  JOB 


Every  working  day,  every  week,  every  month,  all  the  year  ’round,  the 
grocer  works  longest  and  hardest  to  make  both  ends  meet.  The  profit 
from  the  sale  of 


Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit 

is  “ clear  velvet  ” — no  shrinkage,  no  loss,  no  slump  in  price — a clean, 
nutritious,  staple  cereal  food.  Always  the  same  high  quality,  made  of 
the  whole  wheat  prepared  in  a digestible  form.  With  a return  to  nor- 
mal conditions  we  can  now  supply  the  full  demand  for  this  product. 
Shredded  Wheat  is  easily  handled,  is  ready-cooked  and  ready-to-eat. 

Made  only  by 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Consult  Classified  Buyer’s  Guidb  in  thb  Back  of  This  Issub  for  Further  Information 
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A Marble  Grab  for  Boys 
Marble  time  is  here,  and  the  grocer  might  take 
advantage  of  it  by  announcing  that  on  a certain 
Saturday  he  will  sell  marbles  to  the  boys  of  his 
community  at  one  cent  a grab.  A special  time 
should  be  set  for  the  sale,  say  between  2 and  3 
o’clock.  The  marbles  should  be  placed  in  small 
dishes  and  put  on  a counter,  and  at  the  appointed 
time  turn  the  boys  loose  and  let  each  have  a 
grab,  using  one  hand. 

It  will  attract  a large  number  of  people  to  the 
store  to  see  the  boys  in  action,  and  prove  an  in- 
expensive advertising  stunt. 

Memo  Books  for  Housewives 
A means  of  building  good  will  for  the  store 
is  to  secure  a supply  of  booklets,  about  V/2.  by  4 
inches,  containing  35  or  40  pages,  to  be  used  by 
the  housewife  for  memorandums.  They  should 
have  an  attractive  cover  of  rather  heavy  paper, 
on  which  is  “FORGET-ME-NOTS  — A Little 
Memorandum  Book,”  nothing  else.  On  the  first 
page  may  be  run  a few  remarks  under  the  head- 
ing, “ Foreword.”  Each  page  should  be  headed 
“ Memorandum,”  and  a column  left  at  the  right- 
hand  side  for  checking  off  articles  as  they  are 
attended  to.  The  last  three  or  four  pages  may 
be  devoted  to  advertising  the  store. 

These  should  be  mailed  to  a large  number  of 
housewives.  Being  small,  the  book  can  be  car- 
ried in  a purse,  and  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by 
the  average  woman. 


TEA  DAY  FOR  GROCERS 
A Chicago  wholesaler  suggests  that  retailers 
that  wish  to  increase  their  sales  of  tea  distribute 
samples  among  their  customers.  Put  samples 
of  the  kinds  to  be  featured  into  paraffin  envelopes 
and  give  one  to  every  woman  that  enters  the 
store.  “ The  result  will  be  surprising,”  says  the 
suggester. 


SPECIAL  WRAPPERS  FOR  GROCERS 
The  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Vegetable  Parchment 
Co.  is  making  a special  appeal  to  retail  grocers 
with  its  wrapping  paper,  which  is  produced  with 
every  regard  for  particular  needs.  One  of  these 
is  a blood-proof  paper  for  wrapping  meat,  which 
will  not  stick  to  the  contents  and  makes  it  un- 
necessary to  transfer  meat  to  a dish  as  soon  as  it 
reaches  home. 


HOW  TO  INCREASE  COFFEE  SALES 


Denessen  Stores  Expand  Them  to  Ten  Per 
Cent  of  Total  Business  by  Making 
Drive  on  One  Brand 


I T is  interesting  to  know  that  in  the  Denessen 
* Grocery  Co.  stores  at  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  sales  are  on  coffee.  In  fact,  the 
sales  force  is  instructed  to  see  to  it  that  this  is 
the  case,  says  the  Modern  Grocer.  This  hasn’t 
interfered  with  other  sales,  which  have  easily 
held  their  own,  but  the  efforts  have  increased  cof- 
fee sales  from  2 to  10  per  cent  of  total  sales. 

Only  one  brand  of  coffee  is  handled,  selling  at 
37  cents  a pound,  or  three  pounds  for  $1.  Re- 
cently an  A.  J.  Deer  Co.  roaster  was  installed  and 
the  company  now  roasts  all  its  coffee.  Another 
equipment  addition  recently  was  in  the  form  of 
a Duplex  automatic  weighing  machine,  which 
also  seals  the  packages.  This  can  turn  out  35 
one-pound  bags  a minute,  which  is  a lot  faster 
than  the  company  has  been  able  to  feed  it. 

As  a rule  the  company  makes  few  suggestions 
to  its  customers.  It  broke  this  rule  during  the 
coffee  drive,  and  advocated  its  use  to  every  cus- 
tomer that  entered  the  stores.  The  coffee  ap- 
parently satisfies,  for  it  has  developed  a tremen- 
dous repeat  business.  The  company  estimates  a 
gross  profit  on  coffee  sales  alone  of  $15,000  in 
its  several  stores  during  the  year.  Its  average 
overhead  is  11  per  cent,  and  the  overhead  in 
money  on  all  the  stores  is  $40,000.  Thus,  the 
$15,000  made  from  coffee  sales  in  itself  takes  care 
of  three-eighths  of  the  total  expense. 

Mr.  Denessen  is  a great  believer  in  coffee.  He 
has  found  he  can  make  a nice  net  profit  on  coffee 
sales,  and  this  is  such  a staple  article  that  it 
certainly  pays  him  well.  Then,  too,  his  last  words 
of  advice  to  other  grocers  were  “ Don’t  get  six  or 
seven  kinds  of  every  item.  Pick  out  a minimum 
number  of  brands  best  suited  to  your  community 
and  push  them  for  all  you  are  worth.” 


CASH  REGISTER  SERVICE  CONTEST 
The  National  Cash  Register  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
has  started  a service  contest  for  $1,000  in  prizes, 
ranging  from  $50  to  $250,  which  will  be  dis- 
tributed among  10  of  its  salesmen  who  give  the 
best  suggestions  for  improving  service  to  users. 


Settles  the 

A Quality  Brand  Backed  by  Persistent  Consumer 
Publicity 

[ Question 

It  Will  Build  Your  Coffee  Trade 

MEYER  BROS.  COFFEE  & SPICE  CO. 
ST.  LOUIS 
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cJELL'O 

cAmericas  Most  Famous  Dosser f 

'T'HE  steady  growth  of  popularity  which 
Jell-O  has  enjoyed  in  the  past  25  years 
was  the  natural  result  of  our  endeavor 
to  make  the  finest  possible  jelly  powder. 


THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


FRANKLIN  GOLDEN  SYRUP 


Made  from  cane  sugar.  The  deli- 
cious cane  flavor  and  attractive  color 
of  this  syrup  is  known  to  the  house^ 
wife  through  its  use  on  the  table  and 
in  cooking. 

The  demand  for  Franklin  Golden 
Syrup  must  follow  the  knowledge  of 
its  quality  and  flavor. 


The  Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Company 

PHILADELPHIA 

t(A  Franklin  Cane  Sugar  for  every  use 99 . 

Granulated.  Dainty  Lumps,  Powdered,  Confectioners,  Brown, 
Golden  Syrup 


made  rgoH  sugak-cani 

^TRA  FINF^ 

i 

h 

P 

Consult  Classified  Buyer’s  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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COFFEE  AND  APPLES 
The  Arcade  Mfg.  Co.,  Freeport,  111.,  which 
makes  the  Crystal  coffee  mill,  says  this  in  its 
advertising : 

‘‘You  cut  an  apple  just  wThen  you  are  -ready 
to  eat  it.  You  keep  in  its  juices  and  flavor  until 
the  very  last  moment.  Why  not  do  the  same  with 
coffee?  Instead  of  buying  ready-ground  coffee 
at  the  store,  buy  the  coffee  beans  and  grind  them 
yourself.  You’ll  get  better  coffee  from  the  same 
coffee.” 


ADVERTISING  WITH  CHECKS 
The  National  Can  Co.  of  Boston  follows  the 
custom,  when  paying  a bill,  of  inclosing  with  the 
check  a check-shaped  circular  reading  “ This 
check  is  yours.  Without  customers  there  would 
be  no  National  Can  Co.  Without  the  National 
Can  Co.  you  would  not  have  this  check.  With 
your  -boosting  we  shall  have  more  customers. 
With  more  customers  your  check  will  increase.” 


A NEW  LINE  EVERY  WEEK 
Albert  Weaner  of  Three  Rivers,  Quebec, 
pushes  a specialty  in  his  store  every  week, 
generally  of  something  with  wrhich  his  customers 
are  not  familiar. 


COFFEE  AROMA  STILL  DRAWS 
That  the  old  method  of  attracting  people  into 
a store  by  the  lure  of  coffee  aroma  still  succeeds 
is  shown  by  the  following  from  the  Vancouver, 
B.  C.,  correspondent  of  the  Canadian  Grocer : 

“R.  C.  Kidd,  manager  of  the  Overwaitea 
Chain,  showed  how  he  has  the  ventilating  sys- 
tem from  his  coffee  roaster  piped  underneath  the 
display  window  and  on  to  the  street.  The  pass- 
erby certainly  gets  a man-sized  whiff,  which, 
taken  together  with  the  attractive  window  display 
of  green  and  roasted  coffee,  and  the  busy  sound 
of  the  grinders  inside,  puts  across  a real  coffee 
suggestion.  Mr.  Kidd  states  that  his  coffee  trade 
is  big,  and  growing  fast.” 

ROUNDING  UP  OLD  CUSTOMERS 
A grocer  at  Long  Prairie,  Minn.,  seems  to  have 
solved  the  problem  of  how  to  keep  old  customers, 
for  every  year  he  devotes  a week  specially  to 
them.  A warm  invitation  is  sent  to  every  one 
signed  by  the  “ store  that  friendship  built,”  ask- 
ing them  to  “ visit  us  in  your  store.”  A special 


feast  is  held  for  all,  the  oldest  customer  is  given 
a prize,  and  everybody  that  has  traded  there  for 
10  years  or  more  also  receives  a memento. 


AFTER  THE  CHAIN  STORE 

The  Retail  Grocers’  Association  of  New’ 
Orleans  has  set  aside  a few  thousand  dollars 
to  be  expended  in  an  advertising  campaign,  de- 
signed to  impress  the  consumer  with  the  ad- 
visability of  patronizing  the  independent  retail 
grocers  of  the  city,  in  preference  to  the  chain 
stores,  stressing  the  point  that  money  spent  with 
local  independent  stores  remains  in  New  Orleans 
and  helps  build  the  community. 

“This  advertising  campaign  is  no  reflection 
on  the  chain  stores  or  their  method  of  opera- 
tion,” says  the  association’s  report,  “ but  is  in- 
tended solely  to  enlighten  the  consumer  as  to 
the  necessity  of  patronizing  home  industry  in 
preference  to  foreign  corporations.  If  it  is 
only  a matter  of  price  with  the  consuming  pub- 
lic, we  have  many  stores  in  New  Orleans  that 
are  underselling  the  chain  stores  by  a good  mar- 
gin, and  it  is  only  a question  of  shopping.” 


NEW  TANGLEFOOT  PRODUCTS 
The  O.  & W.  Thum  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
is  putting  out  two  new  products,  roach  powder 
and  ant  powder,  which  are  being  advertised  ex- 
tensively with  the  fly  paper,  fly  ribbon,  and  tree 
tanglefoot.  Every  sheet  of  the  paper  carries  an 
ad  for  the  powders,  to  create  a consumer  demand, 
and  attractive  window  cards  will  be  sent  to  the 
trade  on  request. 


HIGH  PRICES  IN  WARSAW 
The  following  prices  in  marks  (900  equaling 
$1)  were  quoted  by  U.  S.  Trade  Commissioner 
Louis  E.  Van  Norman  as  prevailing  in  Warsaw 
on  Jan.  22,  1921 : 


American  cocoa  (1  kilo.)  125 

Coffee,  roasted  (1  lb.)  85 

Pepper  (1  lb.)  58 

Rice  (1  kilo.)  70 

Tea,  without  packing  11  lb.) 75 

Tea,  in  packing  (1  lb.)  80  to  100 


In  a later  report,  dated  Jan.  31,  coffee  was 
shown  advanced  to  120  marks  and  unpacked  tea 
to  80. 


EMPIRE  HARDWARE  COMPANY 

[Butchers’  STORE  FURNISHINGS  Restaurants’ 

SCALES,  CANISTERS,  SHOW  CASES,  REFRIGERATORS,  Etc. 
ELECTRIC  COFFEE  MILLS 

272-274  West  Broadway  New  York  City 

Write  for  complete  Catalogue 


VOL.  XL  For  the  Tea,  Coffee,  Spice  and  Fine  Grocery  Trades  MAY 

No.  5 Published  on  the  tenth  of  each  month  at  New  York  1921 


WHO’S  WHO  IN  THE  TRADE 


W.  JAMES  MAHOOD 

General  Manager,  Young-Mahood  Co.,  Pittsburgh 
See  Page  608 
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© Keystone  View  Co. 

A TYPICAL  SCENE  IN  ONE  OF  THE  BIG  RICE  FIELDS  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

A Gang  of  Negro  Workmen  Under  Direction  of  the  Overseer 


RICE:  FROM  SEEDTIME  TO  TABLE 

<1  In  all  the  various  stages  through  which  American  rice  passes,  from 
the  time  it  is  planted  till  it  reaches  the  retailer,  it  is  never  touched  by 
hands,  This  article  describes  these  operations,  and  also  refutes  the 
popular  belief  that  coated  rice  is  inferior  to  uncoated.  <1  Appended 
are  statistics  of  rice-growing  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  twelve 
years  and  the  acreage  of  other  countries. 

By  Eldon  F.  Roark,  Jr. 

New  Orleans.  La. 


A MODERN  waterworks  plant  with  its  various 
pumps,  its  miles  of  pipe  network,  and  its 
thousands  of  valves  is  a complicated  thing  to  the 
most  of  us;  yet  to  the  engineer  with  the  blue- 
prints before  them  it  is  simple.  Industries  are 
similar,  are  just  as  complicated,  and  are  just  as 
simple. 

The  white,  tender,  flaky  rice  you  will  eat  for 
your  dinner  tonight  passed  through  channels  very 
much  like,  in  function,  those  of  the  ice  water  that 
will  also  be  on  the  table.  In  its  workings,  the 
rice  industry  may  be  compared  to  a municipal 
waterworks  system.  It  has  its  source  of  supply, 
the  grower;  its  pump,  the  miller,  which  sends  the 
stream  down  the  main  to  the  first  division  point, 
the  broker;  and  from  there  to  other  joints  and 
smaller  divisions,  the  wholesalers ; until  finally  the 
hydrants,  the  retailers,  are  reached. 

Thus  each  plays  an  important  part,  and  it  would 
be  as  hard  to  say  which  is  the  most  important  as 
it  is  to  name  the  most  essential  leg  of  a chair. 
They  are  all  supports. 

So,  figuratively  speaking,  rice  passes  through 
many  hands  just  like  any  other  product;  yet,  liter- 
ally, it  is  never  touched  with  human  hands.  A 
great  many  foods  are  advertised  as  having  this 
quality  of  cleanliness  and  purity,  but  often  the 
reference  is  only  to  the  packing.  In  regard  to  rice, 
it  is  true  from  the  day  the  seeds  are  placed  in 
the  ground  until  months  later,  when  the  tempting 
dish  is  placed  upon  the  +able.  If  there  were  a 
degree  higher  than  the  superlative,  it  could  truth- 
fully be  used  in  reference  to  the  purity  of  rice. 

Planting  Time  in  the  South 

It  is  now  spring,  and  the  rice  that  will  be 
relished  with  the  turkey  next  Christmas  is  having 
its  beginning : it  is  planting  time  on  the  great 
prairies  of  Louisiana,  Texas  and  Arkansas.  The 
greater  part  of  the  crop  is  sown  from  April  1 to 
May  15.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a grain  drill, 
and  the  seeds  are  planted  at  a depth  not  exceeding 
two  incjies,  after  the  land  has  been  plowed  and 
harrowea  by  huge  gas  and  steam*  tractors. 

Within  a couple  of  weeks  the  young  plant;  begin 
to  peep  above  the  surface,  and  the  fields  take  on 
the  appearance  of  a well-kept  lawn.  The  warm 
sunshine  makes  them  grow  almost  magically,  but 


it  also  produces  thirst.  When  a height  of  six 
to  eight  inches  has  been  attained  by  the  stems, 
the  pumps  begin  to  work,  the  gates  are  opened, 
and  the  water  comes  flowing  over  the  fields.  At 
first  only  a shallow  depth  is  permitted  to  cover 
the  ground,  but  this  is  gradually  increased  until 
about  five  inches  of  water  form  a veritable  lake. 

But  the  labors  of  the  rice  farmer  do  not  end 
there;  after  flooding  his  fields  he  cannot  spend 
the  rest  of  his  time  fishing  in  the  bayous.  His 
crop  must  be  watched;  the  battle  with  the  weeds 
is  certain;  plant  diseases  must  be  combated,  and 
his  levees  and  canals  must  be  kept  in  first-class 
condition.  Otherwise  there  will  be  a fall,  but  no 
harvest. 

If  he  has  been  diligent,  however,  and  the  grow- 
ing condition  favorable,  autumn  will  find  the 
prairies  in  harmony  with  its  color  scheme,  and 
there  will  be  miles  and  miles  of  golden  grain. 
The  water  is  then  drained  off,  and  the  harvest 
begins.  Horse-  or  tractor-drawn  reapers  cut  and 
bind  the  rice  into  bundles.  It  is  then  shocked  and 
permitted  to  dry,  after  which  it  is  threshed.  A 
gas  or  steam  tractor  operates  a thresher,  which 
separates  the  rice  from  the  straw  and  packs  the 
rough  rice,  or  paddy,  in  sacks  for  shipment  to  the 
mills. 

The  Rice  at  the  Mill 

We  now  come  to  the  “pump”  of  our  waterworks 
system,  the  mill.  However,  in  this  industry,  the 
mill  not  only  applies  the  force  that  sends  the 
product  on  down  the  main,  but  it  applies  processes 
that  prepare  it  for  the  long  journey.  A rice  mill 
is  a school  for  the  “diamonds  in  the  rough.”  Most 
of  them  are  four  stories  high.  The  rice  starts  in 
the  “freshman  class,”  the  fourth  story,  and  ad- 
vances to  “sophomore  standing,”  the  third  story, 
and  so  on.  It  leaves  each  story  a little  more  “re- 
fined.” 

Before  entering  this  school,  the  applicants  must 
take  an  entrance  examination.  The  rice  is  weighed 
and  graded,  and  then  emptied  into  a hopper.  A 
cup  elevator,  such  as  is  common  to  all  grain 
storage  elevators,  takes  the  “rough  rice”  to  the 
upper  story,  where  it  goes  into  the  rough  rice 
separator.  This  machine  takes  out  all  seeds,  straw, 
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and  other  refuse  that  have  been  left  by  the 
thresher. 

Next  the  hull  or  husk  is  removed  by  means  of 
huge  millstones — one  stone  remaining  stationary 
while  the  other  revolves  at  high  speed,  the  rough 
rice  introduced  between  them — and  hulling  ma- 
chines. The  other  skins  are  removed  by  brushes 
and  pearling  cones,  and  the  rice  is  either  coated 
or  left  uncoated. 

Coated  Rice  as  Good  as  the  Uncoated 
It  is  in  regard  to  the  last  process  that  less  is 
probably  known  than  of  any  other  phase  of  milling, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  people  think  the>  un- 
derstand it  perfectly,  while  about  other  processes 
they  are  doubtful.  Coated  rice  is  just  as  pure 
and  delicious  and  healthful  as  the  uncoated.  In- 
deed, under  some  conditions  it  is  more  so,  for  the 
coating  of  harmless  glucose  and  talc  is  applied  to 
preserve  it  during  warm  weather  and  aganst 
insects.  It  also  gives  the  rice  an  appetizing  snow- 
whiteness. 

By  means  of  screens  or  sieves  the  whole  grains 
are  separated  from  the  broken,  and  the  larger 
parts  of  the  broken  are  in  turn  separated  from  the 
smaller,  and  so  on.  The  head  or  whole  rice  is,  of 
course,  the  finest  quality. 

Packing  Rice  for  Shipment 
Our  brokers  are  now  writing  in  for  samples ; so 


we  must  hurry  to  prepare  a shipment.  There  is 
a chute  leading  from  the  bin  in  which  the  milled 
rice  is  stored,  which  ends  at  an  automatic  scale. 
A sack  is  placed  under  the  scale,  a lever  is  turned, 
and  100  pounds  of  one  of  the  world’s  best  foods 
runs  into  a clean,  burlap  bag. 

Next  to  the  scale  is  the  sewing  machine,  and 
as  fast  as  the  pockets  are  filled  they  are  passed 
to  this  machine  and  the  open  end  is  stitched. 

Meantime  the  broker  has  been  busy  with  his 
samples  and  has  sold  one  wholesaler  a carload  of 
fancy  head  rice.  He  sends  his  order  to  his  mill, 
accompanied  by  shipping  instructions.  A switch 
engine  backs  a car  into  the  spur  of  the  mill,  the 
car  is  loaded,  and  soon  is  on  its  way  to  some  part 
of  the  country,  maybe  thousands  of  miles  away. 
(Each  mill  has  representatives  in  nearly  every 
large  city.) 

• Making  the  Sale 
One  morning  soon  the  wholesaler  comes  down 
to  his  place  of  business  and  finds  his  car  of  rice. 
Of  course  he  hastens  to  compare  the  shipment 
with  the  samples  furnished  by  the  broker,  and,  if 
it  is  as  represented,  the  draft  is  paid  and  the  rice 
is  placed  under  a new  roof  with  a new  owner. 

Samples  of  the  stock  are  soon  in  each  sales- 
man’s case,  and  points  in  regard  to  its  merits  are 
in  his  mind.  Armed  with  these,  he  starts  out  in 


The  Clean  Rice  Is  Weighed.,  Packed.,  and  Sewed  in  100-Pound  Bags.,  All  by  Machinery 
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• 


A Rice  Threshing  Machine  at  Work.  The  Bags  Contain  Rough  Rice  or  Paddy 


his  retail  territory.  Perhaps  he  will  use  facts 
something  like  these  to  sell  to  Smith : 

1.  Rice  has  reached  its  lowest  price.  It  is 
below  prewar  levels.  Present  prices  do  not  repre- 
sent labor  cost  alone  connected  with  harvesting 
and  milling.  Therefore,  an  opportunity  for  a quick 
turnover  is  offered. 

2.  The  natural  tendency  of  the  market  after 
such  a decline  is  to  rebound. 

3.  A natural  advance  is  due — an  advance  due 
to  decreased  production,  to  tariff  legislation,  to  in- 
creased consumption. 

4.  The  Associated  Rice  Millers  of  America  are 
waging  an  extensive  national  advertising  campaign 
to  educate  the  people  to  the  merits  of  rice  as  a 

food. 

5.  Now  is  the  time  to  make  a killing  in  rice. 

Let  us  suppose  that  Smith  is  a man  who  tries 

to  study  his  business  from  both  ends — the  buying 
and  the  selling — and  gives  the  salesman  an  order. 
This  is  carried  or  mailed  into  the  wholesaler’s 
office  and  filled. 

Now  Up  to  the  Grocer 

The  next  thing  for  Smith  to  do  is  to  let  his 
customers  know  that  he  has  a good  bargain  to 
offer,  and  he  will  soon  he  calling  our  salesman 
over  the  telephone  for  a repeat  order.  Or  perhaps 
his  customers  have  read  some  of  the  advertise- 
ments and  have  been  waiting  for  a chance  to  try 
some  of  the  excellent  receipts  for  preparing  the 
most  delicious,  most  nutritious,  most  economical 
food. 

But  if  they  haven’t,  then  Smith  should  tell 


them,  for,  if  he  is  an  up-to-date  grocer,  he  knows 
the  products  he  sells.  He  knows  that  rice  is  one 
of  the  cheapest  foods  on  the  market ; he  kn®ws 
that  it  contains  more  nutriment  than  any  vegetable 
or  cereal  in  common  use ; he  knows  that  it  will 
digest  in  one  hour,  quicker  than  any  other  food ; 
and  he  knows  that  his  wife  never  throws  away 
rice  that  is  left  over  after  a meal,  for  he  cannot 
forget  some  of  the  delectable  dishes  that  were 
made  from  the  same  “leftover.” 

The  consumers  buy,  and  the  last  part  of  the 
waterworks  system  has  been  reached. 

Rice  Production  Figures 
Just  to  show  how  much  the  consumers  buy,  the 
following  table  of  American  production  figures  is 


Acreage 

Bushels 
per  A ere 

Production, 

Bushels 

1009 

720,225 

33  8 

24.368,000 

1910 

722,800 

33  9 

24,510,000 

1911 

696,300 

32.9 

22,934,000 

1912 

722,800 

34.7 

25.054,000 

1913 

827,100 

31.1 

25,744,000 

1914 

693,530 

34.1 

23,649,000 

1915 

802,600 

36.1 

28,947,000 

1916 

866.300 

47.0 

40,702,000 

1917 

964,100 

37.6 

36.278,000 

1918 

1,112.770 

36.3 

40,424,000 

1919 

1,089,800 

37.7 

41,0^9,000 

192C* 

1,341,163 

37.9 

50.854,000 

#Fstimate  by  Rice  Millers’  Association;  exact  figure  not 
obtainable  till  after  July  31. 

There  are  approximately  3,000,000  bags  of  188 
pounds  each  of  rice  now  left  in  American  farmers’ 
hands. 

That  the  United  States  is  of  relatively  small  im- 
portance in  the  production  of  rice  is  shown  in  the. 
following  table  of  acres  planted  in  other  countries : 
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Acres 

India,  including  Burma 81,548,000 

Saigon  11,762,000' 

Japan  7,900,000 

Siam  6,262,00U 

Formosa  and  Korea 3,000,000 

Brazil  300,000 

Italy  284,176 

China*  

Total  111,056,176 

United  States 1,341,163 


*No  estimate  obtainable  of  the  immense  area  planted. 

Rice  crops  everywhere  are  reported  to  be  in 
excellent  condition,  and  a total  record-breaking 
crop  is  expected. 


HINTS  ON  COFFEE  PLANTING 

Primary  Essentials  for  Successful  Growing 
in  West  Indies — Robusta  Used  as  a 
Windbreak 

USEFUL  hints  on  the  growing  of  coffee  in  the 
West  Indies  are  given  in  the  Farmers’  Jour- 
nal as  follows : 

Windbreaks  are  characterized  as  being  essen- 
tial, and  Grevillea  robusta  is  recommended  as  be- 
ing the  best  tree  for  the  purpose.  A thick  belt 
of  wattle  makes  a good  windbreak  provided  it 
is  at  least  30  yards  away  from  the  coffee.  Euca- 
lyptus sahyira  is  also  advocated.  Short  trees  are 
regarded  as  being  essential,  and  here  again 
Grevillea  robusta  is  recommended. 

As  regards  nurseries,  the  seeds  should  be  plant- 
ed in  drills  one  inch  deep,  at  intervals  of  two  and 
a half  inches.  The  drills  should  be  five  inches 


apart,  and  the  soil  should  be  rich  and  crumbly. 
For  seed  purposes,  the  beans  should  be  carefully 
selected,  and  pulped  carefully  so  as  not  to  injure 
the  parchment  skin,  and  if  the  planting  is  not 
carried  out  at  once  it  should  be  partly  cured  and 
kept  in  a cool  place.  The  beds  should  be  kept 
free  from  weeds  and  be  shaded  by  screens  about 
four  feet  high.  These  may  be  gradually  removed 
three  or  four  months  after  germination. 

In  planting  out  the  coffee,  the  holes  should  j 
vary  from  12  to  20  inches  in  diameter,  according 
to  the  size  of  plant.  Weeding  should  be  carefully 
performed,  with  frequent  tilling  to  keep  the  sur- 
face open  and  produce  a rust.  In  pruning,  the 
top  and  center  of  the  tree  should  be  kept  well 
open  to  admit  the  sun  and  air.  If  the  tree  is  too 
thick,  some  secondary  branches  must  be  cut.  Pri- 
mary branches  ought  seldom  to  be  cut  unless  they 
droop  on  the  ground. 

Coffee  should  be  pulped  the  same  day  it  is  gath- 
ered. In  fermentation,  as  soon  as  the  coffee  has 
been  pulped,  it  should  be  heaped  up  and  covered 
with  sacks  or  matting,  and  the  water  let  drain 
off.  A good  test  for  sufficiently  fermented  coffee 
is  to  take  three  or  four  handfuls  from  the  heap 
and  wash  it  in  a bucket  of  water,  when,  if  the 
saccharine  matter  leaves  the  parchment  skin 
readily,  the  coffee  is  sufficiently  fermented. 

As  soon  as  the  parchment  has  been  taken  from 
the  washing  and  draining  tanks,  it  should  be  dried 
with  the  least  possible  delay,  so  as  to  prevent  it 
becoming  wet  or  damp  in  the  curing.  When  the 
parchment  has  become  thoroughly  dry  it  should 
be  transferred  to  a well  ventilated  stove.  If 
beans,  when  tested,  show  a whitish  fracture,  they 
are  not  sufficiently  cured.  Experience  will  show 
when  the  color  of  the  beans  when  curing  has 
reached  its  proper  stage. 


The  Hulls  of  the  Rice  Are  Removed  by  Means  of  Huge  Millstones 
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TEA  AS  A STIMULANT 

Eminent  Neurologist  Points  Out  Satisfac- 
tion It  Brings,  But  Cautions  Against 
Excessive  Use 

rT'*HE  “solace  and  satisfaction”  that  accompany 
the  drinking  of  tea  and  mental  and  physical 
stimulus,  are  pointed  out  by  Dr.  M.  Allen  Starr, 
emeritus  professor  of  neurology  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York,  in  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Medical  Record;  but  he  strongly  emphasizes  the 
toxic  effects  that  follow  overindulgence,  giving 
many  illustrations  of  both  phases.  He  says : 

“The  custom  of  drinking  tea  is  so  universal  and 
its  usual  effects  are  so  insignificant  that  it  may 
not  seem  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  tea  in- 
toxication. Yet  the  subject  is  really  of  some  im- 
portance, because  of  the  increasing  use  of  tea  and 
because  of  the  liability  of  physicians  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  certain  disagreeable  symptoms  may 
really  be  due  to  its  abuse. 

“It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  next  to 
water  tea  is  the  beverage  most  widely  used  the 
world  over.  It  was  known  in  China  as  long  ago 
as  2700  B.C.,  but  was  not  brought  into  Europe  till 
A.D.  1600.  That  it  was  quite  a luxury  at  that 
time  is  shown  by  its  price,  for  it  sold  in  London 
in  1650  for  £10  a pound.  Pepys  wrote  in  1660,  T 
did  send  for  a cup  of  tea,  a China  drink  which  I 
had  never  drunk  before/  a note  which  proves  its 
rarity.  But  soon  after  this  the  East  India  Co. 
began  to  import  it  freely  and  introduce  its  use  in 
England,  and  now  statistics  show  that  for  every 
person  in  the  British  Empire  six  pounds  of  tea  is 
required  a year.  In  1918  151,000,000  pounds  was 
imported  into  this  country,  making  a pound  and 
a half  for  every  person,  and  as  this  is  an  increase 
of  40  per  cent  over  the  importation  of  1913  it  is 
evident  that  the  use  of  tea  in  the  United  States  is 
increasing  rapidly. 

Some  Cases  of  Poisoning 

“Acute  cases  of  tea  poisoning  are  extremely  rare. 
[Dr.  Starr  cites  Stillman  (Gaz.  Hebdom.  de  Med. 
1901,  Feb.  7)  in  recording  the  case  of  a woman 
that  took  300  grams  of  tea  in  300  grams  of  water 
by  mistake,  thus  taking  135  grains  of  caffein.  She 
was  violently  ill,  but  entirely  recovered  in  24 
hours.] 

“It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Sir  James 
Mackenzie’s  book  on  the  Study  of  the  Pulse  (p. 
Ill)  he  states  that  he  knew  of  a man  who  after  an 
attack  of  influenza  could  not  drink  a cup  of  tea 
without  his  pulse  intermitting  every  third  or  fourth 
beat  for  a short  time,  and  that  this  tendency 
persisted  for  several  months.  This  effect  upon  the 
heart  has  been  noticed  by  me  in  two  cases. 

“While  many  chemists  have  stated  that  the  active 
principle  of  tea,  theine,  is  identical  with  caffein,  it 
seems  from  the  very  different  physiological  effects 
of  tea  and  coffee  that  there  must  be  some  chemical 
differences  in  their  active  principles.  This  requires 
further  investigation. 

Tea-Drinking  for  Athletes 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  athletic  trainers  in 
many  colleges  to  give  strong  tea  before  contests 


in  tennis  or  ball  or  rowing.  It  is  well  known  that 
Swiss  Alpine  guides  carry  tea  and  urge  its  use  in 
climbing  mountains.  When  a night  is  spent  in  the 
mountain  hut  strong  tea  is  given  at  the  early  rising 
meal,  and  tea  is  carried  and  given  at  intervals 
during  any  ascent. 

“In  Russia,  where  tea  is-  drunk  more  generally 
as  a beverage  than  in  any  other  country,  those  who 
are  called  upon  to  make  muscular  efforts  are  given 
tea  in  large  quantity.  During  the  war  the  English 
troops  were  freely  supplied  with  tea  and  carried  it 
instead  of  water  in  their  canteens.  The  Americans 
preferred  coffee,  which  they  thought  more  palat- 
principle.  But  aviators  in  both  armies  preferred 
able,  and  which  contains  the  same  or  a similar 
to  take  tea  before  making  hard  flights. 

What  Happened  to  the  Maids 

“But  the  influence  of  tea  in  causing  certain 
nervous  symptoms  should  not  be  disregarded.  In 
the  Medical  Record  in  1912  James  Wood  of  Brook- 
lyn published  a study  of  the  effects  of  tea  among 
Irish  servant  girls  in  his  dispensary  practice,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  about  10  per  cent  of 
the  cases  of  ordinary  ill  health  among  this  class 
were  traceable  to  tea.  The  symptoms  manifested  in 
the  order  of  frequency  were  headache,  vertigo, 
despondency,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  indigestion, 
insomnia,  restlessness,  mental  confusion,  constipa- 
tion, loss  of  appetite,  and  tremors.  These  girls 
were  accustomed  to  drink  tea  more  or  less  all  day, 
often  taking  as  many  as  12  or  15  cups  daily.  Sev- 
eral women,  who  were  keeping  house,  admitted  to 
using  a pound  of  tea  daily — others  had  tea  boiling 
on  the  range  all  the  time,  and  took  a cup  at  fre- 
quent intervals — all  took  more  than  5 cups  a day. 

“Too  often  in  our  dispensaries  such  cases  are 
dismissed  with  a mixture  of  rhubarb  and  soda,  and 
the  true  cause  is  not  suspected.  Even  in  private 
practice  such  cases  may  occur  and  the  true  cause 
may  be  overlooked. 

Tea's  Agreeable  Effects 

“Is  there  any  reason  for  the  general  use  of  tea, 
and  what  is  the  agreeable  effect  which  has  led  to 
its  use?  Hoch  and  Kraepelin  in  1895  made  a care- 
ful study  of  the  bodily  and  mental  results  of  the 
use  of  substances  containing  the  active  principles 
of  tea.  They  showed  that  during  the  first  hour 
after  an  appreciable  dose  of  strong  tea  there  was 
a marked  increase  in  muscular  power  and  endur- 
ance. This  began  about  twenty  minutes  after  the 
tea  was  taken,  reached  its  maximum  in  an  hour, 
and  lasted  several  hours. 

“It  is  well  known  that  the  mental  effects  of  tea 
can  also  be  measured.  There  is  a more  rapid  train 
of  thought,  an  increased  association  of  ideas,  keener 
appreciation  of  things  read  or  heard  or  seen,  and 
a mental  stimulus  which  they  estimate  as  an  in- 
crease of  mental  activity  during  the  first  hour  of 
five  to  eight  per  cent.  There  is  a sense  of  in- 
creased power  which  is  attended  by  a pleasurable 
sensation,  a feeling  of  brightness,  cheerfulness,  and 
mental  activity;  not  perhaps  so  rapidly-  developed 
or  so  intense  as  that  produced  by  alcohol,  but  quite 
comparable. 

Watch  Out  for  Prohibitionists 

“I  hesitate  to  put  this  on  record  lest  a wave  of 
tea  prohibition  be  started  which  may  overwhelm 
the  tea  addicts.  It  is  a result,  however,  which  ex- 
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plains  the  growing  and  almost  universal  use  of 
tea,  especially  in  the  late  afternoon,  when  the 
fatigue,  both  physical  and  mental,  of  the  day  seems 
to  make  one  desirous  of  an  artificial  stimulant.  It 
would  be  foolish  to  assert  that  this  is  in  any  way 
harmful  in  moderation.  But  an  occasional  case  of 
tea  intoxication  may  occur,  and  unless  the  physi- 
cian is  aware  of  its  possibility  it  may  be  over- 
looked. 

“On  the  other  hand,  general  experience,  clinical 
and  laboratory,  derived  from  the  study  of  cases, 
and  personal  from  the  social  use  of  tea  lead  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  much  solace  and  satisfac- 
tion are  to  be  obtained  from  ‘the  cup  which  cheers 
but  not  inebriates.’  ” 


WHY  PRICES  DON’T  DROP 


Federal  Trade  Commission  Condemns 
“Valorization  Schemes”  and  Favors 
Consumer  Cooperation 

THAT  there  are  general  forces  all  along  the 
line,  beginning  with  the  producer,  that  tend 
to  retard  the  reduction  of  prices  to  the  consumer, 
is  the  belief  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in 
its  special  report  to  President  Harding  on  April  17, 
and  as  an  offset  it  recommends  the  publication 
of  all  information  about  basic  industries  affecting 
the  necessaries  of  life,  close  scrutiny  and  possible 
prosecution  of  open-price  associations,  “the  posi- 
tive encouragement  of  cooperative  associations  of 
agricultural  producers  and  of  cooperative  con- 
sumers’ organizations,”  and  the  elimination  of 
“gambling  in  futures.” 

“Foreign  syndicates,  through  valorization,  cur- 
tailment of  production,  and  by  other  means,”  the 
commission  says,  “have  affected  the  prices  of 
commodities  imported  into  the  United  States,” 
and  mentions  among  others  “the  Cuban  Sugar 
Commission,  the  Brazilian  coffee  valorization 
scheme,  and  the  Ecuador  cocoa  organization. 
The  report  continues : 

Open-Price  Associations 
“Among  manufacturers  some  very  interesting 
developments  have  arisen  affecting  the  flow  of 
commodities  from  producer  to  consumer.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  close  organization  of  the  nature 
clearly  condemned  by  the  Sherman  Law,  there 
has  been  widespead  development  of  organization 
of  the  kind  known  as  the  ‘Open  Price  Association.’ 
One  of  the  purposes  of  these  organizations  nomi- 
nally is  to  determine  uniform  cost-accounting 
methods  and  to  steady  the  market  by  furnishing 
the  supply  which  it  can  readily  absorb.  These 
associations  collect  and  publish  for  the  benefit  of 
their  members  figures  of  production,  production 
costs,  sales  and  sales  prices,  and  orders  and  stocks, 
in  pursuance  of  a plan  whereby  the  members  of 
such  associations  are  to  compete  among  them- 
selves and  with  others  with  knowledge  of  their 
own  and  their  competitors’  production  costs  and 
prices,  the  available  supply  and  the  demand. 

“The  collection  and  public  dissemination  of  such 


statistical  data  might  make  the  operation  of  such 
associations  of  benefit  to  the  producer  and  the 
consumer  alike,  but  unfortunately  the  tendency  is 
here  manifested  to  confine  the  information  to 
members  and  to  bring  about  uniform  prices  and 
to  maintain  them  at  an  artificially  high  level  by 
curtailing  production  or  supply  through  action 
which  tends  strongly  toward  uniformity  because 
based  upon  common  information,  but  which  pur- 
ports to  lack  the  element  of  concerted  agreement 
characteristic  of  the  combinations  forbidden  by  the 
Sherman  Law. 

“Of  course  open-price  associations  are  most 
effective  with  commodities  which  have  become 
in  use  equivalent  to  necessities,  or  with  com- 
modities for  which  there  is  a very  strong  general 
demand. 

Uniform  Cost  Accounting 

“Price  maintenance  is  in  part  brought  about  by 
the  adoption  of  uniform  cost-accounting  systems 
which  tend  to  substitute  average  costs  for  actual 
costs,  and  to  emphasize  uniformity  of  results 
rather  than  uniformity  of  accounting  methods. 
Not  only  are  inefficient  ‘regular’  dealers  kept  in 
business,  but  dealers  desiring  to  enter  the  field  and 
sell  at  low  prices  are  discouraged  by  the  associa- 
tions as  are  groups  of  cooperative  buyers.  These 
conditions  tend  to  retard  the  price  readjustments 
that  are  now  urgently  needed  for  a resumption 
of  normal  business. 

“It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  forces  which  tend 
to  retard  a reduction  in  price  to  the  consumer  may 
be  and  are  being  applied  to  every  stage  of  the 
previous  operations. 

“No  one  stage  is  wholly  free  from  the  operation 
of  such  forces.  The  manufacturer,  the  jobber, 
and  the  retailer  are  able  to  resist  price  reduc- 
tion more  effectually  than  the  producer  of  raw 
food  products,  for,  generally  speaking,  they  are 
more  closely  organized,  have  better  credit  facil- 
ities, and,  on  account  of  their  location,  enjoy 
superior  advantages  in  transportation  and  storage. 

Suggested  Remedies 

“The  experience  of  the  commission  demonstrates 
that  any  governmental  body  authorized  to  ascer- 
tain costs  should  have  the  authority  to  determine 
the  accounting  methods  by  which  costs  are  to  be 
computed,  whether  in  production  or  in  distribu- 
tion. 

“Aside  from  the  remedies  which  may  be  af- 
forded by  improved  transportation  and  credit 
facilities,  we  suggest  consideration  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 

“The  passage  of  a- bill  which  will  meet  judicial 
objections  to  the  authority  of  this  commission  to 
continue  its  efforts  to  obtain  and  publish  informa- 
tion respecting  the  ownership,  production,  dis- 
tribution, cost,  sales,  and  profits  in  the  basic  in- 
dustries more  directly  affecting  the  necessities  of 
life — shelter,  clothing,  food,  and  fuel — for  the 
information  of  Congress  and  the  promotion  of 
the  public  welfare. 

“Vigorous  prosecutions  under  the  anti-trust 
laws,  including  a reexamination  of  the  reviewable 
decrees  already  entered  in  such  cases,  with  a view 
to  strengthen  them  to  meet  present  conditions, 
including  also  a closer  scrutiny  of  the  so-called 
open-price  associations,  to  ascertain  whether  under 
the  guise  of  beneficial  associations  they  are,  in 
fact,  violating  the  law.  Examination  of  associa- 
tions of  distributors  to  determine  whether  viola- 
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tions  of  law  exist,  particularly  restrictions  of  co- 
operative purchases  and  whether  any  of  the  activ- 
ities of  such  associations  are  not  of  public  service. 

“Positive  encouragement  of  cooperative  asso- 
ciations of  agricultural  producers  and  of  cooper- 
ative consumers’  organizations. 

“The  passage  of  measures  aimed  at  the  elimina- 
tion of  unnecessary  reconsignment  and  brokerage 
operations,  including  also  ‘gambling  in  futures.’ 
Pyramiding  of  reconsignments  and  of  jobbing 
sales,  while  not  possible  in  present  market  con- 
ditions, was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  buyers’ 
strike,  from  which  we  now  suffer,  and  many  re- 
appear whenever  markets  again  become  specu- 
lative.” 


JAVA  WANTS  AMERICAN  MONEY 


Annual  Profits  of  20  to  30  Per  Cent  on 
Tea  Bring  Suggestion  That  More 
Be  Invested 


A.  R.  BOSSCHA,  general  manager  of  the 
famous  Malabar  estate,  Java,  reports  suc- 
cess in  fertilizing  one  of  his  gardens  with  domes- 
tic oilcake  bonemeal  and  ashes  of  wood.  He  ob- 
tained in  1919  the  fabulous  yield  of  2,000  pounds 
of  dry  tea  an  acre,  and  the  garden  is  expected  to 
continue  the  high  production  for  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Bosscha’s  opinion  is  that  a well-kept  tea 
plantation  in  Java  will  give  a satisfactory  yield  for 
20  to  30  consecutive  years.  The  Dutch  planters 
have  developed  the  tea  production  to  the  highest 
standard,  and  Americans  should  profit  by  their 
technical  experience,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Dutch 
East-Indian  Archipelago.  The  countries  famous 
for  their  tea  markets  before  the  war,  such  as 
England  and  Holland,  were  at  the  same  time 
great  investors  in  tea  plantations,  whose  dividends 
have  been  very  tempting,  the  shareholders  enjoy- 
ing profits  between  20  and  30  per  cent  per  annum. 

Java  produces  in  normal  years  100,000,000 
pounds  of  tea.  On  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra  tea 
gardens  have  been  producing  since  1910,  and  in 
the  west  coast  of  Sumatra  a few  plantations  are 
also  opened  up,  and  in  the  Lampongs  (south  of 
Sumatra)  tea  estates  will  soon  come  into  bearing. 

All  this  is  done  without  American  capital ; but 
America  will  be  one  of  the  regular  customers. 

Since  the  U.  S.  A.  has  become  a creditor  na- 
tion, which  means  that  it  has  a surplus  of  capital 
resources  available  for  foreign  holdings,  would  it 
not  seem  wise  to  invest  part  of  that  foreign  sur- 
plus in  the  production  of  materials  to  be  con- 
sumed at  home?  In  consequence  of  abnormal 
conditions,  the  Java  guilder  this  year  is  15  per 
cent  under  par,  although  the  visible  foreign  trade 
balance  is  enormously  in  favor  of  the  Netherland 
East  Indies. 

Also  in  the  Lampong  districts,  in  Indragiri 
(East  Sumatra),  on  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Ophir 


(West  Sumatra),  on  the  islands  near  the  west 
coast  of  Sumatra  and  in  Celebes,  many  new  con- 
cessions have  been  granted,  the  majority  of 
which,  alas ! came  into  the  hands  of  people  who 
lack  either  the  money  or  the  desire  to  cultivate 
them  themselves.  Many  of  these  concessions  are 
really  very  promising,  and  though  now  being  of- 
fered by  the  present  holders  at  prices  varying 
between  25  and  35  guilders  per  bouw,  these  will 
shortly  be  obtainable  at  reduced  rates,  when  a 
rare  opportunity  will  present  itself  for  powerful 
concerns  to  snap  up  some  fine  lands  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  such  as  for  coffee,  fiber,  palm  oil, 
and  even  paddy. 


PALESTINE’S  USE  OF  TEA  AND  COFFEE 
Palestine,  which  has  a population  of  700,000, 
during  the  year  ending  March  31,  1920,  imported 
131,120  pounds  of  tea,  1,609,230  of  coffee,  and 
16,692,300  pounds  of  rice. 


HUMAN  TOUCH  AT  COFFEE  SHOWS 


Side  Lights  on  the  Demonstration  Booth, 
Showing  How  Difficult  It  Is  to 
Change  Brewing  Methods 

IT  is  at  the  demonstration  booth  where  his  coffee 
is  being  served  that  the  coffee  roaster  meets  his 
real  consumer  “Human  Nature,”  and  learns  more 
than  his  advertising  agents  can  ever  tell  him  about 
“consumer  reactions.”  It  is  as  much  an  exhibit  of 
human  character  as  it  is  of  coffee.  Many  andx 
various  are  the  types  represented.  Multiply  these 
types,  and  you  have  the  “public  at  large.” 

The  fact  most  immediately  developed  is  that 
there  seem  to  be  very  few  consumers  satisfied 
and  contented  with  the  coffee  they  drink.  Some 
are  like  the  high  school  teacher,  who  said  to  the 
demonstrator,  “Coffee  is  nowadays  much  inferior 
in  quality  to  what  it  used  to  be.”  The  great 
majority,  however,  are  quick  to  admit  that  “how 
to  make  it”  is  the  real  question.  It  is  a question 
inevitably  coupled  to  the  coffee  brand  itself  in 
any  demonstration. 

Here  are  some  actual  contacts,  informative  for 
any  student  of  coffee  merchandising  and  consumer 
appreciation,  as  experienced  by  Edward  Aborn, 
the  New  York  coffee-making  expert,  who  is  con- 
ducting demonstrations  through  the  East. 

Contrasting  Husbands 
Edging  shyly  forward  came  a literally  blushing 
bride,  who  confidingly  whispered,  “I  have  been 
married  only  a little  while,  and  everything  I 
cook  for  my  husband  suits  him  perfectly  except 
the  coffee.  Oh,  if  you  will  only  tell  me  how  to 
make  that  right!”  Soon  after  her,  as  it  truly 
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happened,  came  a proud  young  bridegroom,  boast- 
ing that  “My  wife  got  the  dope  how  to  make 
coffee  right,  and,  believe  me,  it’s  some  happy 
breakfast  that  1 start  with  every  day!” 

Contrast  this  illustration  of  how  to  prove  mar- 
riage not  a failure  with  B’s  case.  Mr.  B couldn’t 
get  away  from  the  booth:  he  seemed  to  have 
something  on  his  mind.  Awaiting  a quiet  oppor- 
tunity, he  fumbled  out  this  little  tale : “The  coffee 
in  my  house  is  boiled  until  it  isn’t  fit  to  drink; 
but  when  I kicked  or  tried  to  get  a change  there 
was  a grand  family  row — you  know  how  it  is.  So 
I just  say  at  home  that  I have  lost  my  desire 
for  coffee,  don’t  want  it  any  more,  and  I drop  in 
at  a restaurant  every  morning  and  get  a cup. 
But,  say,  I do  love  coffee ! If  you  can  only  show 
me  how  to  get  my  wife  to  change  her  brewing 
method  without  causing  a row,  I’ll  bless  you  to 
the  skies !” 

Wanted  to  Drink  the  Ink 
A ludicrous  incident  experienced  by  the  demon- 
strator of  the  “better  cup  of  coffee”  exhibit  at  the 
Central  Market,  Pittsfield,  happened  in  a city  of 
New  Jersey,  which  state  is  strongly  antiprohibi- 
tion. 

One  of  fhe  striking  features  of  the  demonstra- 
tion is  a small  bottle  of  black  coffee  liquid,  turned 
into  ink  by  a piece  of  metal  placed  in  the  bottle, 
symbolizing  the  evil  of  metal  pots.  A well- 
dressed  woman  saw  this  bottle  in  the  window, 
went  inside  the  store,  and,  to  the  demonstrator’s 
amazement,  asked  for  the  bottle,  saying  she  wanted 
to  drink  the  black  liquid.  The  demonstrator  de- 
clined, but  the  woman  vehemently  insisted  upon 
drinking  the  contents  of  the  bottle. 

This  persistence  aroused  the  demonstrator’s  in- 
dignation, and  she  remonstrated  against  the 
woman’s  desire  to  “drink  up  her  exhibit,”  the  one 
bottle  being  all  she  had. 

It  sounds  like  a farce-comedy  scene,  but  this 
feminine  conflict  actually  happened.  It  resulted 
finally  in  the  saving  of  the  exhibit  and  a disap- 
pointed thirst  for  really  “black  coffee.”  Whether 
the  woman  was  suffering  for  want  of  “something 
stronger”  than  coffee  or  was  so  used  to  the  “black 
and  blue”  coffee  out  of  metal  pots  that  the  sight  of 
a real  example  of  the  type  was  irresistible,  re- 
mains a mystery. 

One  Thing  After  Another 
Another  amusing  scene  is  related  by  a spectator 
of  the  same  demonstration,  which  was  exhibiting 
the  “Tru-Blu”  porcelain  pot,  Mr.  Aborn’s  latest 
coffee-making  device,  in  a New  York  City  depart- 
ment store.  In  the  crowd  was  a tired-looking 
woman,  held,  despite  evident  reluctance,  at  the 
counter  by  the  convincing  display  and  explanation. 

The  more  convincing  it  seemed  the  more  dis- 
couraged she  looked,  and  finally,  with  an  effort, 


she  walked  off,  upraising  her  hand  with  a des- 
pairing “I  surrender”  gesture  and  saying  to  her 
companion  wearily,  “Oh,  dear!  life  is  just  one 
newfangled  improvement  after  another !” 

Results  of  Proper  Blending 
Two  conclusions  became  clear  in  these  demon- 
strations, says  Mr.  Aborn.  One  is  that  a com- 
posite opinion,  made  up  from  the  many  appreciat- 
ive reports  of  perfectly  brewed  coffee,  would  be 
expressed  in  the  word  “wonderful.”  Coffee  itself 
is  a more  wonderful  delight  to  the  taste  than  ever 
realized  by  those  who  have  never  brewed  it  in 
perfection.  One  roaster,  upon  properly  preparing 
his  own  blend,  said  he  had  known  it  was  good, 
but  never  before  knew  how  fine  its  character  was. 
Another  roaster,  similarly  testing  his  own  blend, 
said  that  if  all  the  people  in  his  state  could  get 
his  coffee  brewed  so  perfectly,  he  could  sell  about 
the  whole  Brazil  crop  right  in  that  state.  When 
asked  why  he  didn’t  teach  the  consumers  good 
brewing,  he  raised  his  hat  and  said,  “See  those 
gray  hairs?  Aren’t  there  enough  now?” 

The  other  conclusion  is  that  no  propaganda  or 
advertising  or  educational  work  of  any  kind  can 
compare  in  quick  and  certain  results  to  placing 
before  the  consumer  a definite  example  of  right 
principles  in  a correct  device  of  attractive  appear- 
ance. In  decorated  chinaware  especially,  the  ap- 
peal seems  irresistible  to  the  feminine  mind. 

The  “proud  possessor”  of  an  expensive  perco- 
lator is  loath  to  admit  its  horrors,  but  the  desire 
for  the  later  and  more  perfect  instrument  grows 
all  the  time  and  eventually  the  “old  thing”  reaches 
its  desired  place,  the  scrapheap. 

One  housewife,  when  purchasing  one  of  the  new 
pots,  with  a triumphant  air  said  that  her  handi- 
cap of  owning  a costly  metal  percolator  had  been 
unexpectedly  and  satisfactorily  overcome  by  her 
small  son,  who  left  it  on  the  stove  with  no  water 
in  it  until  it  melted  into  a “happy  wreck.” 
Another  was  obviously  tempted  by  the  pot,  and 
after  a couple  of  visits  was  really  disconsolate, 
for  she  had  just  invested  $70  in  a magnificent 
silver  percolator.  However,  she  yielded  at  last, 
after  several  visits  to  the  demonstration  in  a 
Newark  department  store,  and  a few  days  later 
triumphantly  announced  that  she  had  solved  the 
problem  by  using  the  silver  percolator  to  boil  the 
water  to  be  used  in  the  coffee  pot. 


ITALY  DROPS  COFFEE  CONTROL 
The  Ministry  of  Finance  of  Italy,  according  to 
press  reports,  on  April  19  surrendered  control 
over  the  importation  of  coffee,  and  consigned  the 
stocks  on  hand  to  importers.  Imports  are  pro- 
hibited till  these  stocks  are  consumed,  which  will 
take  10  months,  and  after  then  all  restrictions 
will  be  dropped. 
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ROASTERS  MID-YEAR  MEETING 


Shorter  Terms,  Coffee  Publicity  Advertis- 
ing, Cost  Accounting,  and  Research 
Fully  Discussed 

(Staff  Correspondence) 

Chicago,  April  22,  1921. 

\T EARLY  100  coffee  roasters  and  jobbers 
*■  from  central  parts  of  the  country  attended 
the  all-day  Mid-Year  Convention  of  the  National 
Coffee  Roasters  Association  at  the  Sherman 
Hotel  here  yesterday.  To  judge  by  the  faithful- 
ness with  which  the  sessions  were  attended — and 
they  lasted  well  into  the  night — there  were  many 
subjects  of  intense  interest  to  those  in  attendance. 

The  first  question  brought  up  for  discussion 
was  that  concerning  shorter  terms,  and  this  mat- 
ter was  thoroughly  threshed  out  pro  and  con, 
practically  every  man  in  the  convention  taking 
part.  It  resulted  in  the  decision  that  Secretary 
Felix  Coste  remain  over  in  Chicago  as  long  as 
necessary  after  the  close  of  the  meeting  and  con- 
fer with  a committee  of  four  Chicagoans  as  to  the 
best  plans  that  could  be  worked  out,  and  to  report 
later  by  bulletin  from  the  association  offices.  A 
vote  showed  that  47  concerns  represented  in  the 
convention  were  using  shorter  terms,  while  seven 
were  not. 

Frank  Fishback  of  the  Fishback  Co.,  Indi- 
anapolis, brought  up  the  subject  of  a guaranty- 
cost-freight  contract  with  Brazilian  shippers  and 
an  arbitration  committee  to  adjudicate  disputes, 
which  was  finally  referred  to  a committee  to  con- 
sist of  Mr.  Fishback  and  two  New  York  mem- 
bers, who  will  consult  with  the  association’s  legal 
advisers  and  report  a plan  to  the  next  conven- 
tion. 

The  Business  Outlook 

John  C.  Howell  of  the  Brookmire  Economic 
Service  presented  a long  paper  on  “The  Business 
Outlook,”  in  which  he  reviewed  economic  condi- 
tions since  1908.  He  summarized  the  causes  of 
delay  in  the  return  of  better  business  as  being 
these : 

Unliquidated  basic  commodities,  retail  prices, 
and  union  labor ; frozen  credits ; high-cost  goods 
still  held  by  manufacturers  and  dealers;  high 
transportation  costs ; inactive  buying  of  such  great 
consumers  as  the  government,  railroads,  builders, 
exporters,  and  retailers ; adverse  exchange ; un- 
settled foreign  industries ; heavy  international 
floating  debts  and  increases  in  funded  debts. 

He  said  that  “eventually  lower  retail  prices  will 
be  forced.”  The  “favorable  factors”  he  found  to 
be  the  following : 

The  appreciating  dollar;  increasing  savings;  de- 
clining production  costs;  plentiful  supplies  of  food 
and  raw  materials ; “a  reasonable  attitude  on  the 
part  of  some  workers” ; less  paternalism  and  more 


cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  government;  “a 
tremendous  back-log  of  reserves  of  goods  yet  to 
be  made  up” ; “the  potency  of  economic  law  in 
forcing  moderation  on  belligerent  labor  unions”; 
a liquidated  industrial  security  market ; improving 
credit  situation. 

He  closed  by  saying  that  “the  outlook  is  prom- 
ising for  a conservative  improvement  by  early 
fall.” 

Standardized  Cost  Accounting 

Prof.  R.  B.  Kester  of  the  School  of  Business 
of  Columbia  University  was  in  charge  of  the  ses- 
sion on  standardized  costs  and  cost  accounting, 
and  by  means  of  charts  and  blackboard  illustra- 
tions brought  out  points  clearly  that  in  the  minds 
of  some  of  his  hearers  had  heretofore  been  some- 
what obscure.  This  was  indicated  by  the  ques- 
tions fired  at  the  professor  from  time  to  time  as 
he  went  along  with  his  discussion. 

It  was  particularly  brought  out  that  under 
changed  conditions  as  compared  with  prewar 
days  every  element  that  entered  into  the  cost  of 
production  fluctuated  widely  and  therefore  it  was 
imperative  to  know  from  day  to  day  what  the 
actual  cost  was.  He  said  that  his  work  could 
result  in  a maximum  of  benefit  to  the  coffee  roast- 
ers if  they  would  only  supply  him  with  more  re- 
ports than  they  had  been.  The  convention  assured 
Prof.  Kester  that  it  would  see  he  received  them. 

Research  and  Sao  Paulo 

Prof.  Prescott,  who  is  conducting  the  coffee 
research  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, was  unable  to  be  present,  on  account  of 
the  sudden  death  of  his  father,  but  Dr.  Emerson, 
his  associate,  read  Prof.  Prescott’s  report,  which 
was  similar  to  that  given  before  the  committee  in 
New  York  on  April  6.  This  was  followed  by  con- 
siderable discussion  fa  full  report  of  which  ap- 
pears in  other  columns  of  The  Tea  and  Coffee 
Trade  Journal]. 

This  was  preceded  by  a short  statement  from 
Ross  W.  Weir,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Coffee 
Trade  Publicity  Committee,  who  said  that  the 
“work  of  the  committee  is  being  gradually  en- 
larged, and  we  expect  to  pay  more  in  the  year 
to  come  than  we  have  paid  in  the  last  year  for 
research,”  and  urged  greater  financial  support 
from  the  roasters.  (The  committee  asks  that 
contributions  be  at  the  rate  of  a cent  a bag  a year 
on  their  business.)  Mr.  Weir  said  that  the  Sao 
Paulo  Society  had  been  “very  steady  and  con- 
stant” in  its  support,  “very  much  pleased  with  our 
efforts,  and  a bill  is  to  be  introduced  at  the  pres- 
ent session  of  the  Sao  Paulo  Congress  to  con- 
tinue the  law  for  four  years  more.” 

John  W.  Hansel  of  N.  W.  Ayer  & Son,  Phila- 
delphia, gave  a comprehensive  report  of  the  spe- 
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cial  newspaper  advertising  that  is  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Publicity  Committee  [which  ap- 
pears in  another  column]. 

Much  Left  Undone 

So  interesting  had  been  the  discussions  that  it 
was  finally  decided  to  adjourn  the  convention 
proper  at  b :30  p.  m.,  following  with  an  executive 
session.  Tnere  was  not  time  to  take  up  a number 
of  subjects  that  had  been  scheduled.  These  in- 
cluded a cost  plan  that  had  been  specially  pre- 
pared by  a Louisville  roaster;  a research  also 
made  by  a Louisville  roaster  into  the  distribution 
of  coffee ; the  results  of  the  United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Cofnmerce  questionnaire  on  what  had  been 
done  to  reduce  the  costs  of  doing  business ; the 
report  of  the  traffic  department  of  the  associa- 
tion at  New  York;  the  cartage  question  in  New 
Orleans;  taxes  and  tariff. 

David  Forgan’s  Talk 

Dinner  was  served  in  the  convention  hall  at  7 
p.  m.  The  only  speaker  there  was  David  R. 
Forgan,  president  of  the  National  City  Bank  of 
Chicago,  whose  subject  was  “The  General  Finan- 
cial Situation.”  “We  must  face  the  facts,”  he 
declared,  “for  we  are  going  through  the  worst 
industrial  situation  that  I have  seen  in  my  44 
years  as  a banker.  What  goes  up  must  come 
down,  and  the  high  level  of  everything  either  must 
come  down  or  is  already  in  the  trough,  the  latter 
wondering  when  another  wave  will  come  along 
and  bring  them  up  again.”  He  declared  that 
labor  too  must  “come  off  its  perch.” 

He  was  cheered  when  he  said  that  he  did  not 
favor  trade  acceptances — as  a banker — but  that 
short-term  notes  (30  days  were  better  than  60) 
and  he  would  like  to  see  cash  discounts. 

Notes  of  the  Convention 

The  only  exhibitor  of  products  used  by  coffee 
men  was  that  made  by  E.  E.  Sommer  of  Chicago, 
representing  the  Continental  Paper  & Bag  Mills. 
He  had  a number  of  attractive  colored  bags,  to 
which  he  urged  the  roasters  to  help  themselves. 

John  A.  Sokol  of  Sokol  & Co.  had  just  arrived 
back  from  New  York  where  he  spent  two  weeks 
on  business,  and  attended  the  convention  in  the 
afternoon.  He  was  unable  to  get  there  in  the 
morning  because  of  attending  a funeral. 

A.  S.  Brasen,  for  38  years  connected  with 
Bell,  Conrad  & Co.,  but  who  severed  his  connec- 
tion with  that  concern  March  31,  was  present  at 
all  sessions  of  the  convention  and  was  the  subject 
of  many  inquiries  by  his  friends  as  to  his  future 
plans.  “I  am  just  a gentleman  of  leisure  now,” 
he  said.— W.  H.  A. 
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DISCUSSING  COFFEE  RESEARCH 

President  Brand  Holds  That  So-Called 
Harmful  Effects  of  Coffee  Have  Been 
Falsely  Ascribed  to  Caffein 

(Staff  Correspondence) 

Chicago,  April  22,  1921. 

A FTER  Dr.  R.  L.  Emerson,  associate  of  Prof. 
**  Samuel  C.  Prescott  in  the  coffee  research  be- 
ing made  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, had  read  Professor  Prescott’s  report  at 
the  Mid-Year  Convention  of  roasters  here  yes- 
terday, there  followed  a somewhat  elaborate  dis- 
cussion, in  which  several  leading  men  of  the  trade 
took  part. 

At  the  end  President  Carl  W.  Brand  summed 
it  all  up  by  saying  that  the  research  had  shown 
that  the  reason  some  people  could  not  drink  coffee 
was  not  because  of  the  caffein  it  contained,  but 
because  of  other  elements  it  held  or  of  the  method 
of  preparation.  Dr.  Emerson  referred  to  the  use 
of  instantaneous  coffee  to  stimulate  soldiers  to  go 
over  the  top  in  the  World  War  as  indicating  the 
energizing  effects  of  coffee. 

The  Discussion 

The  discussion  that  took  place  at  the  conven- 
tion was  in  full  as  follows : 

President  Brand:  “If  there  was  nothing  else  that 
the  committee  had  done,  if  it  had  nothing  else  to  point 
to  except  that  coffee  research  had  started  and  had 
been  progressing  now  for  nine  months  or  more,  that  in 
itself  is  well  worth  all  the  money  that  the  roasters  have 
spent.  We  really  have  known  very  little  about  coffee. 
When  coffee  first  came  into  this  country  it  was  in  a green 
state,  and  went  out  to  the  consumer  and  had  to  be  roasted 
over  the  kitchen  stove  in  a pan.  Really,  about  the  only 
progress  that  has  been  made  is  to  roast  it  in  a big  way 
and  deliver  it  to  the  consumers  ready  for  them  to  use, 
and  too  often  in  not  so  good  shape  as  when  they  roasted 
it  themselves. 

“There  has  been  a lot  cf  misinformation  about  coffee 
as  to  its  effects  on  the  human  body.  I am  quite  sure  that 
the  information  that  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology is  developing  through  this  coffee  research  is  going 
to  'repay  the  coffee  industry  many,  many  times  over.” 
Mr.  Brand  then  presented  Dr.  Emerson,  who  read  Prof. 
Prescott’s  report  as  made  at  the  committee  meetings  in 
New  York  and  then  said: 

Dr.  Emerson:  “I  might  also  state  that  we  have  suc- 

ceeded in  getting  all  the  flavor  cut  of  the  roasted  coffee 
bean,  and  are  working  on  the  changes  that  take  place  in 
the  production  of  the  flavor  aroma  of  the  roasted  coffee 
from  the  disagreeable  (relatively  speaking)  but  charac- 
teristic odor  of  the  green  coffee.  The  resulting  mass  in 
the  case  of  roasted  coffee  looks  like  so  much  powdered 
red  limestone,  and  in  the  case  of  the  green  coffee  it  looks 
like  any  vegetable  fiber  ground  up,  with  practically  no 
odor.” 

Caffein  in  and  Out  of  Coffee 

Charles  A.  Clark:  “I  think  it  would  be  of  interest  to 

the  members  if  the  doctor  would  say  a few  words  cn  the 
basis  of  the  drug  caffein  and  caffein  in  coffee,  and  their 
relative  variation  or  similarity,  if  any.” 

Dif.  Emerson:  “The  bad  effects  of  coffee  have  been 

attributed,  I think,  by  the  public,  and  surely  in  the  med- 
jcal  profession,  very  largely  to  the  caffein  content;  that 
is,  to  its  containing  caffein.  Whether  the  action  of  caffein, 
as  such,  dissolved  in  water,  on  the  human  system  or  on 
animals  is  the  same  as  the  equivalent  amount  of  caffein 
in  coffee  is  a matter  that  is  at  present  being  investigated, 
and  whether  the  other  substances  that  are  in  cbffee  are 
the  ones  that  can  be  blamed  for  some  of  the  effects  that 


have  been  attributed  to  caffein  goes  along  hand  in  hand 
with  that  investigation.” 

Mr.  Clark:  “I  would  like  to  know  the  relative  dif- 

ference in  caffein  as  we  find  it  in  the  liquid  of  coffee  and 
the  caffein  known  as  a drug.” 

Dr.  Emerson:  “So  far  as  I know  a grain  of  caffein 

in  a glass  of  water  and  the  equivalent  in  a cup  of  coffee 
will  produce  the  same  amount  of  stimulation.” 

Mr.  Clark:  “Wouldn’t  the  other  properties  in  the 

coffee  to  a large  extent  nullify  the  effects  of  caffein?” 

Dr.  Emerson:  “Well,  beverage  coffee  does  not  neces- 

sarily have  the  same  effect  as  the  same  amount  of  caffein 
in  water,  for  the  reason  that  you  are  taking  into  your 
stomach  other  things.” 

F.  E.  Norwine:  “Do  different  growths  of  coffee  in 

different  sections  of  the  world  have  mere  or  less  caffein 
than  others?” 

Dr.  Emerson:  “It  is  so  reported  in  the  literature.” 

Coffee  as  a Stimulant 

Mr.  Norwine:  “We  have  been  speaking  of  coffee  from 
the  injurious  standpoint  or  the  possibilities  of  injury. 
Now,  hasn’t  coffee  a positive  beneficial  influence  in  this 
way?  If  a laboring  man  is  run  down,  he  takes  a cup 
cr  two  cups  oi  .coffee  and  it  stimulates  his'  heart’s  action, 
quickens  the  flow  of  blood.  If  there  is  no  food  value 
in  the  coffee  itself,  and  if  there  are  cream  and  sugar,  cr 
cream  or  sugar  alone,  doesn’t  that  stimulating  influence 
drive  the  food  molecules  in  that  sugar  or  that  cream  to 
that  broken-down  tissue  and  rebuild  it?  Hasn’t  it  a 
beneficial  effect?” 

Dr.  Emerson:  “Surely,  the ’sugar  and  cream  are  food.” 

Mr.  Norwine:  “Then  why  should  not  the  medical 

profession  recommend  coffee  to  patients  who  are  run 
down  ?” 

Dr.  Emerson:  “They  may  be  run  down  from  over- 
stimulation  and  nervous  high  tension,  and  from  a medical 
point  of  view  it  isn’t  advisable  to  stimulate  wornout 
nerves.” 

Mr.  Norwine:  “I  am  talking  about  tissues.  If  you 

stimulate  the  heart’s  action  and  the  flow  of  blood,  it 
pumps  the  food  molecules  to  that  broken-down  spot  mere 
quickly.” 

Dr.  Emerson:  “I  think  the  Coffee  Roasters  Associa- 

tion should  convince  the  medical  profession  of  that.” 

Mr!  Weir  suggested  that  perhaps  the  immediate  work 
under  consideration  at  the  institute  might  be  of  great 
interest.  “Having  studied  the  effect  of  coffee  and  the 
effect  of  caffein  separately,  it  is  found  that  they  are  not 
in  all  cases  the  same,  because  some  people  cannot  drink 
coffee  and  can  take  caffein,  and  a study  is  being  made 
to  find  out  what  the  things  are  in  the  coffee  that  produce 
biliousness  (as  seme  people  call  it),  sour  stomach,  and 
disagreeable  effects,  and  to  find  out  the  # nature  of  these 
substances  and  how  they  can  be  avoided.” 

Different  Kind  of  Tannic  Acid 
J.  B Dubrouillet:  “Have  you  done  any  work  on 

tannic  acid  at  all?” 

Dr  Emerson:  “The  sc-called  tannic  acid  that  occurs 

in  coffee  is  not  the  same  kind  cf  tannic  acid  that  other 
people  are  interested  in.  It  has  certain  chemical  charac- 
teristics  that  they  call  it  a tannic  acid;  it  is  not  a true 
tannic  acid.  It  is  a substance  that  varies  in  the  method 
of  brewing ; certain  methods  of  brewing  will  keep  it 
out  of  the  drink,  and  other  methods  of  brewing  will  keep 
it  all  there.  Mind  you,  there  are  some  people  who  like  long* 
boiled  coffee.  There  are  people  up  in  New  England  that 
don’t  think  they  make  coffee  unless  they  have  it  boiled 
for  30  minutes:  20  minutes  won’t  do.  Those  are  the 
people  that  can  be  educated  by  this  kind  of  campaign. 

Energy  from  Instant  Coffee 
“I  think  the  development  of  the  instantaneous  coffee 
— the  George  Washington  type — is  a good  indication  of 
the  desirability  of  putting  energy  into  the  man.  When  I 
was  in  Washington  during  the  war  I happened  to  see  the 
development  of  that  particular  specialty.  At  the  time  the 
armistice  was  signed  the  daily  output  was  more  than  the 
year’s  output  had  been  prior  to  the  war,  simply  because 
Gen.  Pershing  said  he  wanted  the  men  to  have  more  so 
they  could  go  'over  the  top.’  He  wanted  to  put  some- 
thing hot  into  their  stomachs,  give  them  a little  food,  and 
put  some  pep  into  them — and  they  went  over.  That  was 
the  biggest  advertisement  for  coffee  that  I have  known.” 
Mr.  Norwine:  “I  would  like  to  hear  you  state  that 
instead  < f coffee  being  a detriment,  under  certain  condi- 
tions coffee  is  a good  thing  for  a man  to  indulge  in.” 
President  Brand:  “That  is  just  what  he  said.  He 

stated  that  absolutely  for  all  purposes  it  was  a stimulat- 
ing beverage  that  had  no  bad  after-effects.” 
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Dr.  Emerson  : “There  is  no  food  value  in  the  black 

beverage  coffee.” 

President  Brand:  “The  food  value  is  obtained  from 

the  sugar  and  milk.” 

Mr.  Dubrouillet:  “Is  there  any  difference  in  the 

caffein  content  of  a cup  of  instantaneous  coffee  and  the 
ordinary  beverage  coffee?” 

Dr.  Emerson.  “No,  not  if  you  make  it  of  the  same 
strength.” 

Mr.  Dubrouillet:  “Is  any  of  the  caffein  extracted  in 

the  puocess  of  making  instantaneous  coffee?” 

Dr.  Emerson:  “Not  as  I understand  it,  or  not  as  1 
understood  it  was  furnished  in  large  quantities  fcr  the 
forces  across  the  water.  The  man  who  developed  this 
coffee  scheme  happened  to  have  his  office  in  the  same 
room  with  me  and  I used  to  hear  a lot  about  it  from 
him.  As  I understand  it,  this  instantaneous  coffee  is  a 
beverage  coffee  with  the  water  taken  out,  dried  down  in 
vacuum,  and  the  flavor  retained  so  far  as  possible.” 
Important  Results  Looked  for 

Mr.  Weir:  “The  committee  has  authorized  some  very 

important  investigations  the  coming  summer,  and  for  that 
an  increased  appropriation  has  been  made,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  by  next  fall  when  we  have  our  convention  Dr.  Emer- 
son or  Prof.  Prescott  or  both  will  be  able  to  give  you  a 
report  that  will  be  very  interesting.  That  is  the  reason 
why  this  report  today  is  only  partial.  The  result  of  these 
investigations  will  reveal  something  of  decided  interest, 
we  hope.” 

President  Brand:  “As  I look  at  it,  the  outstanding 

feature  of  the  report  so  far  made  has  been  that  the 
people  that  have  talked  against  coffee  have  used  caffein 
as  their  argument.  They  have  stated  that  all  the  people 
that  can’t  drink  coffee  can’t  drink  it  because  of  the 
caffein.  The  research  that  has  been  developed  so  far 
shows  that  their  claims  are  wasted  upon  a false  premise, 
that  the  reason  those  people  can’t  drink  coffee  is  not 
because  of  the  caffein,  but  it  is  because  they  add  cream 
to  it,  or  because  they  don’t  make  it  right,  or  because  of 
some  constituent  of  coffee  that  they  haven’t  yet  segre- 
gated. 

Effects  of  Long  Boiling 


A.  J.  Dannemiller:  “Does  the  given  amount  of  coffee, 

whether  it  is  instantaneous  brew  or  lengthy  brew,  provide 
a larger  or  smaller  amount  of  caffein?  Do  you  get  the 
same  amount  of  caffein  in  the  instantaneous  brew?” 

Dr.  Emerson  : “No,  but  you  can  use  a little  more 
coffee.  Now,  the  quick  extraction  will  not  take  quite  all 
the  caffein  that  is  in  that  coffee  bean,  but  the  long- 
continued  boiling  will  take  all  the  caffein  and  other 
harmful  elements.” 

Mr.  Dannemiller:  “I  think  that  some  investigations 

we  had  here  by  Mr.  Aborn  showed  that  the  caffein  con- 
tent was  several  times  as  great  in  the  long-boiled  coffee 
as  it  was  in  the  instantaneous.” 

Dr.  Emerson:  “It  all  depends  upon  what  you  mean 

by  instantaneous  brew.  If  you  take  Mr.  Aborn’s  Tru 
Bru  pot,  you  have  one  way  of  making  it;  if  you  take 
the  silex  glass  machine,  you  have  another  way  of  making 
it;  if  you  take  the  tricolator,  you  have  another  way  of 
making  it.  Now,  those  are  all  fairly  rapid  methods,  but 
none  the  same,  and  they  don’t  give  the  same  results. 
There  are  no  two  coffee  pots  that  I know  of  that  would 
make  conditions  absolutely  the  same.  But  I wouldn’t  say 
that  you  get  several  times  as  much  caffein  in  the  boiled 
coffee  that  you  get  in  the  instantaneous.  You  get  con- 
siderably more  of  the  other  ingredients,  but  not  the 
caffein.” 

Slow  Filtering  Brings  Poor  Coffee 
G.  A.  Andresen:  “Have  you  done  any  experimenting 

with  pulverized  coffee?” 

Dr.  Emerson:  “That  all  depends  upon  the  ability  of 

your  machine — the  percolator  or  the  coffee  pot  or  what- 
ever you  are  using — to  hold  back  the  coffee  so  that  it  will 
not  go  down  into  the  beverage.  The  slower  the  filtration 
the  poorer  the  resulting  beverage  and  the  poorer  the 
coffee,  because  the  minute  it  slows  down  then  you  get  a 
long  extraction  and  undesirable  elements  in  your  coffee. 

Mr  Andresen:  “For  instance,  if  the  pulverized  coffee 

is  used  with  the  muslin  cloth  of  a finer  mesh  on  the  sides 
and  a little  coarser  at  the  bottom  in  order  to  retain  the 
hot  water  long  enough  to  pass  through  the  cloth  bag,  don  t 
you  think  that  good  results  could  be  got?” 

Dr.  Emerson:  “If  you  get  the  water  through  quickly 


Mr.  Dubrouillet:  “Is  it  not  conceivable  that  in  the 

course  of  the  progress  of  your  research  work  you  may 
discover  certain  toxic  globules  in  minute  proportions? 

Dr  Emerson:  “We  hope  to  do  that  work  this  sum- 


Oscar  Remmer:  “I  find  that  in  using  a metal  pot  you 

get  a different  flavor  than  by  using  an  iron  pot.  I have 
now  resorted  to  an  iron-stone  pot  in  testing  coffee,  and 
find  that  I get  a different  flavor  than  from  coffee  that  is 
percolated  through  a tiicolator.  W".  H.  A. 


STANFORD  RESEARCH  DIRECTORS 
In  addition  to  Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg,  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  directors  of  the  Food  Research  In- 
stitute to  be  started  at  Leland  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  will  be  Dr.  Alonzo  E. 
Taylor.  Rush  professor  of  physiological  chem- 
istry at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Prof. 
Joseph  S.  Davis,  assistant  professor  of  economics 
at  Harvard  University. 

The  institute  will  have  departments  devoted  to 
the  physiology  and  chemistry  of  nutrition,  the 
chemistry  of  food  manufacture,  the  economics  of 
food  distribution,  the  phases  of  agriculture  re- 
lated to  those  subjects,  and  the  problems  of  re- 
tail marketing. 


NEW  ZEALAND  TEA  TROUBLES 

Serious  losses  have  been  sustained  during  re- 
cent months  by  New  Zealand  tea  merchants 
owing  to  declining  prices  and  the  falling  price 
of  silver,  which  has  served  to  lower  the  gold 
price  of  tea  still  more,  says  the  April  issue  of 
Trans-Pacific.  Some  firms  have  had  to  write  off 
on  this  account  as  much  as  from  6,000  to  20,000. 
Exceptionally  heavy  stocks  of  tea  are  still  held 
in  New  Zealand.  The  wartime  duty  on  tea  was 
expected  to  be  removed  about  April  1,  1921,  and 
semiofficial  assurances  state  that  it  will  not  be 
earlier  than  this.  Tea  in  bulk  is  to  be  free  of 
duty  if  produced  in  the  British  dominions,  but 
otherwise  is  to  bear  a tax  of  2d  a pound.  “Bulk” 
is  taken  to  mean  tea  in  containers  of  51  pounds 
and  upward.  Packet  teas  are  to  bear  an  additional 
2d  a pound. 

The  Customs  Department  now  has  in  hand  a 
revision  of  customs  duties,  and  it  is  expected  that 
legislation  along  this  line  will  be  passed  in  the 
parliamentary  session  that  opens  in  June. 


NORWAY  COFFEE  IMPORTS 
The  coffee  imports  of  Norway  amounted  to 

24.740.000  pounds  in  1920,  69,700,000  in  1919,  and 

29.900.000  pounds  in  1913. 


JAPAN  TEA  INTERESTS  WANT  HELP 
The  lagging  condition  of  the  export  tea  trade 
of  Japan  resulted  in  a meeting  of  the  Japanese 
Tea  Manufacturers’  Association  at  the  end  of 
February,  says  the  April  issue  of  Trans- 
Pacific.  Their  discussion  of  the  situation  ran 
along,  two  main  lines, — remedies  for  the  cause 
of  the  decline  in  foreign  orders,  and  the  prospects 
of  securing  financial  aid  from  the  government. 
In  this  latter  step  tea  merchants  were  doubtless 
encouraged  by  the  aid  given  to  the  silk  trade 
and  the  impending  financial  assistance  to  main- 
tain the  price  of  rice. 
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BRAZIL  VALORIZATION  AGAIN 


One  Million  Bags  of  Coffee  Reported 
Already  Bought  by  Government  for 
Purpose  of  “Steadying  Prices” 

< , 

’’"THERE  seems  no  doubt  'that  the  $30,000,000 
A loan  recently  floated  by  the  Sao  Paulo  gov- 
ernment in  America,  England,  and  Holland  is 
being  used  to  promote  another  “valorization 
scheme”  to  boost  the  prices  of  coffee,  for  the 
Brazil  government  is  again  a heavy  buyer  of 
coffee. 

According  to  a report  from  W.  L.  Schurz, 
United  States  commercial  attache  at  Rio  de  Jan- 
eiro, dated  April  2,  “the  president  has  offered  to 
aid  the  coffee  interests  financially,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  some  capital  for  this  purpose  is  being 
obtained  from  foreign  countries.  State  support  is 
guaranteed  by  the  offer  of  the  governor  of  the 
state  of  Sao  Paulo  to  contribute  15,000,000 
milreis  ($2,100,000)  and  the  offer  of  the  governor 
of  Minas  Geraes  to  contribute  500,000  milreis 
($70,000),  which  will  be  appropriated  by  a special 
session  of  Congress  called  for  that  purpose.  In 
the  meantime  it  is  reported  that  almost  1,000,000 
bags  have  been  bought  already  by  banks  acting 
for  the  government.” 

The  Coreio  da  Manha  of  April  12  reports  that 
“more  than  300,000  sacks  of  coffee  have  been  pur- 
chased at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos  by  the  gov- 
ernment since  March  30  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
the  price  of  Brazil’s  leading  product  and  improving 
foreign  exchange.” 

Official  Buyer  Appointed 

The  staff  correspondent  of  The  Tea  and  Coffee 
Trade- Journal  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  writes  as  fol- 
lows under  date  of  March  29 : 

“The  appointment  by  the  federal  government  of 
Dr.  Custodio  Coelho  as  the  official  buyer  and 
manipulator  of  valorization  coffees,  leaves  no  doubt 
as  to  the  intention  of  the  federal  and  Sao  Paulo 
governments  with  regard  to  the  acquisition  of 
coffee  for  valorization  purposes. 

“The  Coreio  da  Manha  states  that  the  federal, 
Sao  Paulo,  Minas,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Espirito  Santo, 
and  Bahia  governments  are  to  be  make  a pool  for 
the  purpose  of  coffee,  each  in  its  turn  contributing 
certain  sums  of  money  for  the  purpose. 

“No  official  statement  has  been  made  with  regard 
to  the  plan  in  view,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  main 
object  is  to  purchase  coffee,  accumulate  stocks,  and 
boost  prices  for  all  they  are  worth. 

“For  our  part,  anything  like  valorization  seems 
unnecessary,  with  prospects  of  shortage  of  world’s 
production.  In  fact,  whatever  the  position  may 
be  now,  prospects  for  coffee  are  very  promising, 
and  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  aid  fazendeiros 
with  advances.  Once  the  fazendeiro  was  in  a posi- 
tion to  hold  his  coffee  back,  prices  would  find  their 
level. 

“It  would  be  far  preferable  if  the  federal  and 


state  governments  should  look  facts  in  the  face 
and  decline  to  compromise  the  economic  and  finan- 
cial situation  of  the  whole  country  by  useless  at- 
tempts to  bolster  up  a single  industry  at  the  cost 
of  the  rest. 

Valorization  Didn’t  Work 

“The  last  valorization  scheme,  though  successful 
as  a financial  deal  for  the  governments  concerned, 
had  the  effect  of  upsetting  prices  when  stocks  were 
disposed  of. 

“Coffee  is  no  doubt  a very  important  factor  of 
national  economy;  of  which,  however,  it  should  be 
treated  as  part  and  not  as  the  dominating  factor 
it  is  rapidly  ceasing  to  be.  The  future  of  the 
country  is  wrapped  up  in  producing  much  and 
cheaply  to  meet  demand  when  the  situation  nor- 
malizes. 

“Monopoly  has  proved  a slender  reed  to  lean  on, 
and  if  instead  of  bolstering  up  coffee  the  industry 
was  to  be  left  to  its  own  devices,  it  would  event- 
ually find  its  level,  either  through  the  increase  in 
consumption  that  low  prices  might  be  expected  to 
insure,  or  by  driving  less  favored  competitors  out 
of  production,  as  was  in  the  process — and  is  now — 
when  the  last  two  valorization  schemes  put  new 
life  into  producers  in  every  outside  country  and 
positively  saved  the  coffee  industry  of  one  or  two 
of  them  from  extermination.” 

What  the  Brazil  Minister  Says 

August  Cochrane  de  Alencar,  Brazilian  min- 
ister to  the  United  States,  is  credited  with  hav- 
ing written  the  following  statement  in  refer- 
ence to  Brazil’s  valorization  plans: 

“The  loan  recently  negotiated  in  London  by 
the  state  of  Sao  Paulo  had,  among  other  ob- 
jects, that  of  aiding  the  coffee  producers  in 
that  state,  and  along  that  line  it  has  with  the 
help  of  the  federal  government  effected  several 
purchases  of  coffee,  according  to  press  dis- 
patches. 

“In  the  1908-09  and  1917-18  coffee  valoriza- 
tions, the  last  one  with  funds  loaned  by  the 
federal  government,  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo 
bought  nearly  half  the  yearly  crop  (about 
4,500,000  bags). 

“The  embassy  does  not  know  to  what  extent 
the  government  contemplates  to  purchase  this 
time,  but  very  possibly  it  will  be  a scheme 
similar  to  the  previous  ones,  which  proved  so 
beneficial  and  left  to  the  federal  and  state 
governments  a liquid  profit  of  150,000  centos. 


PRICE  GUARANTY  FAVORED 
Washington,  D.  C.,  May  4,  1921.— The  prac- 
tice of  giving  an  unlimited  guaranty  against  de- 
clines in  prices  was  opposed  by  the  Borden  Con- 
densed Milk  Co.  in  testimony  by  its  general  sales 
manager,  Mr.  Parsons,  before  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  today.  The  Borden  and  48  other  milk- 
condensing  companies  intervened  in  the  formal 
complaint  of  the  commission  against  the  Helvetia 
Milk  Condensing  Co.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Helvetia,  which  is  opposed  to  any  limitation  in 
guaranteeing  against  price  declines,  all  the  com- 
panies favor  its  application  to  a limited  extent. 
— Lamm. 
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TEA  IN  HOLLAND 

The  receipts  of  tea  in  the  Netherlands  in  1920 
(the  greater  part  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies) 
were  about  42,000,000  pounds,  and  the  deliveries 
33,000,000  pounds.  The  receipts  in  1919  were  50,- 
600,000  pounds,  and  the  deliveries  33,000,000,  the 
latter  the  same  as  in  1920.  At  the  end  of  1920 
the  stock  on  hand  was  26,400,000  pounds. 


BOLIVIA’S  COFFEE  EXPORTS 
Bolivia  exported  205  tons  of  coffee  in  1919, 
against  13  tons  the  year  previously. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 
The  $1,000,000,000  worth  of  sugar  imported  into 
the  United  States  in  1920  put  that  commodity  at 
the  top  of  the  list  with  one-fifth  of  the  total,  and 
its  weight  of  8,000,000,000  pounds  made  it  second 
in  quantity  only  to  petroleum  from  Mexico. 
Coffee,  with  1,200,000,000  pounds,  was  ninth  in 
quantity.  Imports  of  peanuts  showed  300  per  cent 
increase  over  1919,  making  them  second. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  KEEPS  TEA  TAX 
The  British  House  of  Commons  on  May  2 
adopted  all  the  budget  resolutions.  This  means 
that  the  wartime  import  tax  of  7 d.  on  tea  will  be 
retained. 


NAVY  CANCELS  COFFEE  OFFER 
(Staff  Correspondence.) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  30,  1921. — The 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Depart- 
ment, canceled  the  bids  that  were  to  have  been 
opened  on  April  15  for  500,000  pounds  of  green 
coffee  for  delivery  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Supply 
Depot.  The  coffee  was  taken  from  stock. — Lamm. 


SAO  PAULO  RAILWAY  TRAFFIC 
The  Sao  Paulo  Railway  in  1919  carried 
3,832,965  passengers  and  6,291,216  bags  of  coffee, 
compared  with  3,262,474  passengers  and  9,325,916 
bags  of  coffee  in  1918. 


JAVA  TEA  IMPORTS  POSTPONED 
The  International  Tea  Congress  and  Exhibi- 
tion to  have  been  held  at  Bandoong,  Java,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Netherlands  government  in 
May,  1922,  has  been  postponed  till  the  general 
economic  situation  becomes  permanently  stable. 
This  announcement  was  sent  to  The  Tea  and 
Coffee  Trade  Journal  from  Java  on  March  15. 


EXPORTS  FROM  HONDURAS 
Exports  from  Honduras  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  July  31,  1920,  included  1,091,977  pounds 
of  coffee,  compared  with  1,214,454  pounds  for 
the  same  period  in  1913-14. 


ALL  GOODS  ADMITTED  TO  JAVA  FAIR 
All  foreign  manufactured  goods  for  exhibition 
at  the  Netherlands  Indian  Industrial  Fair  to  be 
held  at  Bandoeng,  Java,  September  19  to  October 
9,  1921,  will  be  admitted  free  of  customs  restric- 
tions, it  is  announced. 


BRAZIL’S  COFFEE  AND  CACAO  TRADE 

Total  shipments  of  coffee  from  Brazil  amounted 
to  11,522,780  bags  in  1920,  12,963,250  in  1919,  and 
13,268,000  in  1913.  Of  last  year’s  exports  6,246,018 
bags  went  to  the  United  States,  1,538,988  to 
France,  1,022,070  to  Italy,  and  545,830  to  Ger- 
many. 

Exports  of  cacao  amounted  to  54,419  tons  in 
1920,  of  which  the  United  States  took  25,328, 
compared  with  62,584  tons  in  1919,  including 
33,577  tons  taken  by  the  United  States. 


VENEZUELA  COFFEE  OUTLOOK 
The  Venezuelan  coffee  crop  has  been  delayed 
this  year,  not  only  by  the  unfavorable  climatic 
conditions,  but  also  by  low  prices  and  by  the  large 
portion  of  last  year’s  crop  that  remains  unsold. 
It  is  believed  that  the  present  crop  will  equal 
only  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  normal  crop,  which 
is  about  800,000  bags  of  154  pounds  each.  It  is 
reported  that  the  quality  will  probably  be  inferior. 
This  is  due  to  the  absence  of  seasonable  rains  at 
one  time  and  excessive  rains  at  another  during 
the  period  of  growth,  and  to  the  damage  done  to 
the  plants  by  many  of  the  planters,  who  gathered 
the  green  berries  as  well  as  the  ripe  ones  to  take 
advantage  of  the  high  prices  prevailing  at  the 
time. 


FRENCH  WEST  AFRICA  EXPORTS 


Exports  from  the  Ivory  Coast  of  French  West 
Africa  during  1919  and  1918  included  the  follow- 


ing, figures  in  kilograms : 

1919 

Coffee  109.834 

Cacao  959,597 


1918 

30,064 

420,223 


TEA  IN  FOOCHOW 

The  tea  trade  during  1920  greatly  declined,  ow- 
ing to  little  demand  in  foreign  countries  and 
famine  in  North  China,  writes  G.  C.  Hanson, 
referring  to  Foochow.  Total  arrivals  of  black 
tea  at  Foochow  amounted  to  about  35,000  half- 
chests, each  weighing  53  pounds.  The  average 
price  for  one  picul  of  133  1/3  pounds  was  23  taels, 
which  in  United  States  currency  is  $23.59.  Since 
the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  the  production 
of  green  tea  has  increased  in  comparison  with 
the  production  of  black  tea.  During  1920,  16,000,- 
000  pounds  arrived  in  Foochow,  and  6,730,000 
pounds  was  exported.  Prices  ranged  from  40 
taels  to  10  taels  a picul  ($41  to  $10.26). 
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ROASTERS  MEET  AT  DEL  MONTE 


Convention  Favors  Short  Terms  and  Dis- 
counts, Sales  Tax,  and  Improvement 
in  Quality  of  Coffee 


(Special  Correspondence) 

Del  Monte,  Cal.,  May  6,  1921 
rT“HE  Pacific  Coast  Coffee  Roasters  Convention 
held  here  May  4,  5,  and  6 was  attended  by 
representatives  of  18  houses — nine  from  San 
Francisco,  3 from  Washington,  3 from  Los 
Angeles,  2 from  Stockton  and  1 from  Portland. 
There  were  three  full  and  busy  sessions. 

Special  interest  was  manifested  in  -the  national 
coffee-advertising  campaign  along  the  lines  the 
committee  was  following  and  had  prepared  for 
the  rest  of  year. 

The  greatest  interest  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject was  in  scientific  research  of  coffee  now  under 
way,  and  Secretary  Coste  was  given  full  under- 
standing of  the  attitude  of  Pacific  Coast  Roasters 
with  reference  to  this  important  work. 

The  convention  made  a special  request  that  the 
criticisms  and  desires  of  Pacific  Coast  roasters 
be  communicated  to  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Pub- 
licity Committee. 

Short  Terms  and  Discounts 

Of  next  importance  was  the  agitation  in  favor 
of  shorter  terms  of  sale  and  uniform  cash  dis- 
counts. These  subjects  were  discussed  from  all 
angles,  and  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  follow- 
ing resolution : 

“Whereas,  The  Washington  roasters  have  for 
the  past  year  sold  on  30-day  terms,  or  cash  less 
10  per  cent  in  15  days,  and  have  experienced  bene- 
fits in  the  shape  of  increased  working  capital, 
quicker  turnover,  and  saving  in  interest  and  losses, 
without  suffering  any  diminution  in  volume  be- 
cause thereof ; 

“Whereas,  The  economic  business  and  financial 
situation  is  such  at  present  as  to  make  these  bene- 
fits available  to  all  Pacific  Coast  roasters,  and, 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  benefits  aforesaid 
may  not  be  available  later  with  changing  con- 
ditions : 

“Be  it  resolved,  That  since  Portland  is  in  ac- 
cord with  Washington,  a committee  be  appointed 
to  represent  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  whose 
duty  it  will  be  to  make  every  effort  to  obtain  co- 
operation in  30-day  terms  or  10  per  cent  15  days 
from  each  and  every  roaster  in  these  cities,  said 
committee  to  report  within  60  days  and  to  send  a 
copy  to  the  president  of  each  of  the  four  associa- 
tions.” 

Signed  by  A.  H.  Devers,  E.  C.  Joannes,  A.  K. 
Munson  and  W.  J.  Kahle. 

To  Improve  Coffee  Quality 

Ways  and  means  for  improving  the  quality  of 


coffee  were  fully  discussed,  and  it  was  felt  that 
much  might  be  accomplished  by  growers  in  the 
producing  countries.  The  following  resolution 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  convention  fully : 

“Whereas,  In  the  United  States  today  a most 
decided  preference  on  the  part  of  the  consuming 
public  is  being  given  to  the  better-drinking  grades 
of  coffee  and  there  is  a corresponding  decrease  in 
the  demand  for  poorer  grades,  it  is  felt  that  there 
is  great  opportunity  for  the  coffee-producing 
countries,  by  means  of  scientific  principles  applied 
to  coffee  culture,  to  increase  to  a considerable 
extent  the  supply  of  better  coffees ; 

“Be  it  resolved,  That  a request  be  made  of  the 
Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Committee,  also  the 
National  Coffee  Roasters  Association,  that  those 
bodies  take  such  action  as  may  be  deemed  best  to 
interest  growers  in  the  different  producing  coun- 
tries to  improve  the  quality  of  the  yield,  to  the  end 
that  the  proportion  of  desirable  cup-quality  coffees 
may  be  increased. 

“We  suggest  to  these  bodies  that  progress  might 
be  made  by  communicating,  for  instance,  through 
our  Consular  Service,  and  with  the  Agricultural 
Departments  of  the  producing  countries,  also  by. 
enlisting  their  cooperation  through  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  with  similar  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  the  producing  countries. 

“We  recommend  further,  for  the  purpose  of 
starting  this  program  of  work,  that  first  attention 
be  given  to  some  means  of  eliminating  from  Brazil- 
ian coffees  the  objectionable  harsh  flavor  known  as 
Rio  flavor.” 

General  Sales  Tax  Favored 

Relief  from  the  excess  profit  tax  and  desire  to 
see  business  freed  from  this  hindrance  brought 
on  wide  discussion,  and  it  was  felt  that  this  gather- 
ing of  coffee  interests  should  go  on  record  as  to 
its  attitude.  It  expressed  its  sentiments  by  the 
following  resolution : 

“Whereas,  New  sources  of  revenue  are  being 
sought  by  the  present  Congress  to  replace  the  ex- 
cess-profit and  luxury  taxes ; 

“Resolved,  That  the  Pacific  Coast  Roasters  As- 
sociation favors  the  adoption  of  a general  sales 
tax,  and  the  secretary  is  directed  to  communicate 
the  sense  of  the  meeting  to  the  congressional  dele- 
gation of  the  three  states  represented ; and 

“Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  National 
Coffee  Roasters  Association  and  its  various 
branches  be  requested  to  cooperate  along  the  same 
lines.” 

Convention  a Step  Forward 

The  convention  was  voted  an  undoubted  suc- 
cess by  all  attending,  not  only  in  accomplishments 
by  actual  resolution,  but  that  it  marked  a step 
torward  in  trade  cooperation  and  trade  advance- 
ment and  good  feeling  among  those  interested  in 
the  trade. 

A golf  tournament  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by 
all,  and  the  delegates  met  this  evening  in  banquet 
at  the  Hotel  Del  Monte.  F.  A.  P. 
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GROUND  COFFEE  IN  PACKAGES 


Roasters  Admit  It  Has  Come  to  Stay, 
Though  Many  of  Them  Say 
They  Are  Sorry 

X IAS  ground  coffee  sold  in  the  package  come  to 
* stay?  There  seems  no  doubt  that  it  has,  in 
the  judgment  of  some  of  the  most  prominent 
roasters,  men  that  are  not  interested  in  the  ex- 
ploitation of  package  goods;  although  some  of 
them  are  opposed  to  the  practice  on  the  basis  that 
coffee  must  inevitably  lose  in  quality,  no  matter 
how  well  it  is  “contained.”  Anyhow,  here  are  the 
opinions  of  some  of  the  best-known  roasters : 

The  Trade  Tendency 

“There  is  no  question  that  the  trade  tendency 
is  more  and  more  in  favor  of  ground  package 
coffee;  though  it  is  not  desirable  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  wholesale  roaster.  The  trouble  with 
Mrs.  Housewife  is  that  she  does  not  grind  fine 
enough  or  uniform  enough  to  secure  the  best 
results.” 

Advantage  of  the  Vacuum  Can 
“An  increase  in  the  demand  for,  ground  coffee 
is  unquestionably  a fact.  Freshly  ground  coffee 
is  what  the  consumer  wants  and  should  have. 
The  vacuum-can  idea  solves  the  question,  and 
has  invaded  the  East.  It  is  likely  to  become  a 
factor  in  correcting  present  careless  distribution.” 

Sentiment  Is  for^the  Ground 
“There  has  been  a big  increase  in  consumer 
demand  for  ground  package  goffee.  I do  believe 
that  it  would  be  better  if  the  consumers  were  to 
grind  their  coffee  from  day  to  day  as  they  need 
it,  but  at  this  age,  when  everyone  is  looking  for 
the  easiest  way  of  doing  things,  think  it  is  a waste 
of  time  to  undertake  to  create  public  sentiment 
in  favor  of  whole-bean  coffee.” 

Half  the  Value  Lost  by  Grinding 
“There  is  no  single  evil  in  the  trade  greater  or 
more  harmful  than  the  selling  of  ground  coffee. 
As  one  roaster  expresses  it  on  his  package,  ‘Ground 
coffee  for  those  who  prefer  convenience  to  the 
perfect  product.’  No  known  process  of  packing 
can  preserve  more  than  momentarily  the  highly 
volatile  coffee  essences.  I am  not  a chemist,  but 
I would  risk  my  inside  belief  of  conservatism  by 
saying  that  as  much  as  50  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  coffee  is  lost  in  ground  coffee  during  the 
first  24  hours.” 

Better  to  Buy  Coffee  Ground 
“From  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer  it  is 
questionable  whether  they  would  be  benefited  in 
buying  whole-bean  coffee,  for  the  reason  that 
when  the  merchant  buys  coffee  it  is  kept  either 
in  bags  or  in  more  or  less  open  bins.  When  the 
average  clerk  grinds  coffee  he  pays  little  atten- 
tion to  the  grinding,  and  the  customer  usually 
gets  it  just  as  the  mill  happens  to  be  set.  Further- 
more, in  modern  grinding  methods,  from  half  to 


one  per  cent  of  chaff  is  removed  and  the  grind- 
ing is  carefully  watched.  For  these  reasons,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  roaster,  we  think  ground 
coffee  in  containers  is  the  better  way.” 


NAGOYA  TEA  EXPORTS 
Tea  exports  from  the  Nagoya  consular  dis- 
trict of  Japan  to  the  United  States  amounted 
to  1,356,763  pounds  in  1920  and  2,260,982  pounds 
in  1919. 
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MAINLY  ABOUT  PEOPLE 


| News  About  Men  in  the  Trade  at  Work  | 
and  at  Play  | 

fiiiiiiimmiiiiiiiimii 

Walter  Bollman  recently  became  associated 
with  Carter,  Macy  & Co.,  and  will  travel  out  of 
New  York  City,  calling  upon  tea  buyers  in  eastern 
territory.  He  was  with  J.  C.  Whitney  & Co.  for 
20  years. 

Charles  G.  Bullard,  the  well-known  New 
York  coffee  importer,  experienced  a narrow  es- 
cape from  severe  injury  late  in  April.  He  was 
hit  and  knocked  down  by  an  auto  truck  which 
was  driven  upon  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  his 
office  on  Front  St.  He  suffered  minor  injuries, 
but  was  about  in  a few  days. 

Robert  Meyer,  president  of  the  Meyer  Bros. 
Coffee  & Spice  Co.,  St.  Louis,  was  in  New  York 
for  a few  days  late  in  April. 

A.  P.  Grohens,  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Lambert  Machine  Co.,  which  makes  coffee 
and  peanut  machinery  at  Marshall,  Mich.,  has 
just  returned  home  after  a trip  through  the  East. 
He  reports  more  optimism  in  his  part  of  the  coun- 
try than  elsewhere. 

E.  S.  Powell,  general  sales  manager  for  the 
Young  & Griffin  Coffee  Co.,  New  York,  was  the 
principal  speaker  at  a meeting  of  the  Youngs- 
town, Ohio,  Retail  Grocers’  Association  on  April 
11,  and  gave  a comprehensive  talk  on  the  history 
and  characteristics  of  coffee. 

C.  Brown  Smith  has  returned  to  the  Huntley 
Mfg.  Co.,  coffee  machinery  manufacturers  of 
Silver  Creek,  N.  Y.  He  had  been  manager  of  the 
coffee  department  of  the  Holland  System,  Boston, 
for  some  time  prior  to  which  he  was  with  the 
Huntley  firm. 

Otto  J.  Delfs  of  Arnold,  Dorr  & Co.,  New 
York,  has  been  licensed  as  a grader  by  the 
New  York  Coffee  & Sugar  Exchange. 
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COFFEE  EXCHANGE  SEAT,  $6,000 

Albert  Wilson  of  Denver  the  Buyer — New 
Members  Elected — Refined-Sugar 
Trading  Begins 

A SEAT  on  the  New  York  Coffee  & Sugar 
Exchange  was  bought  by  Albert  W.  Wil- 
son, of  the  Wilson-Cranmer  Co.,  Denver, 
within  the  last  few  weeks  for  $6,000,  the  highest 
price  paid  in  a long  time. 

These  were  elected  to  membership  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  on  May  4: 
Timothy  J.  Brosnahan  of  Thomson  & Mc- 
Kinnon, New  York;  John  C.  McDonald  of  G. 
Amsinck  & Co.,  New  York;  Frank  S.  Cowgill 
of  Bartlett-Frazier  Co.,  Chicago;  Raymond  M. 
Wilson,  104  Wall  street,  New  York. 

Corporation  privileges  were  granted  to  these: 
Neuss,  Hesslein  & Co.,  New  York;  Charles  Hardy 
& Ruperti,  New  York;  Meinrath  Brokerage  Co.. 
Kansas  City ; Compagnie  Cotonniere,  Havre, 
France. 

Trading  in  refined  sugar,  the  exchange’s 
latest  departure,  began  on  May  2,  and  was  sat- 
isfactory to  the  officials  in  every  respect. 


WHAT  FRONTERA  PRODUCED 
Frontera,  Mexica,  produced  3,300,000  pounds  of 
cacao  last  year,  the  largest  crop  since  1913,  and 
450,000  pounds  of  coffee.  It  exported  382,505 
pounds  of  coffee  to  the  United  States. 

PYNCHON  EXPLAINS  COFFEE  SUIT 
Pynchon  & Co.,  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
brokers,  have  issued  a statement  in  reference  to 
the  suit  over  a coffee  transaction  brought  against 
them  by  John  Gibson  & Co.  The  former  bought 
coffee  contracts  in  1918  on  order  of  Jules  E.  Liboz 
of  the  Gibson  firm,  but  explains  that  it  was  forced 
by  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  sell  these, 
who,  acting  under  the  National  Defense  Act 
ordered  the  liquidation  of  all  Coffee  Exchange 
contracts  at  a specified  maximum  price. 


SHIPMENTS  FROM  PARA 
Shipments  from  Para,  Brazil,  during  1920  in- 
cluded 5,977,673  pounds  of  cacao,  11,055,803  of 
rice,  18,744  of  coffee,  and  40,920  of  sugar.  Cacao 
shipments  to  the  United  States  amounted  to 
1,295,295  pounds. 

U.  K.  REEXPORTS  OF  COFFEE 
Reexports  of  coffee  from  the  United  Kingdom 
have  been  as  follows  in  pounds : 

1920  1919  1913 

To  Germany  5,277,776  5,050  976  13,543,328 

To  United  States ...  2,653,504  274,288  318,416 


ORGANIZE  FOR  BRAZIL  TRADE 


Brazilian-American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Started  in  New  York  to  Foster 
Mutual  Interests 

'T’HE  Brazilian-American  Chamber  of  Com- 
A merce  is  in  process  of  organization  in  New 
York,  and  within  a short  time  expects  to  be  fully 
under  way  with  permanent  offices.  For  the  pres- 
ent it  has  headquarters  in  the  office  of  Murray 
McConnel  at  66  Beaver  St.,  New  York  repre- 
sentative of  the  Cia  Mechanica  e Importadoro  de 
Sao  Paulo,  who  is  secretary. 

The  object  is  to  promote  business  between 
Brazil  and  the  United  States,  and  it  expects  to 
be  able  to  take  care  of  any  request  belonging  to 
such  a body  that  may  be  made.  It  is  not  affili- 
ated with  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Brazil,  but  will  cooperate. 

A banquet  will  be  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
on  May  19,  for  which  invitations  may  be  secured 
from  the  secretary.  These  are  the  directors : 

For  three  years:  J.  H.  Allen  of  the  American  Foreign 
Banking  Corp. ; A.  Amaral,  New  York  coal  dealer;  W. 
Gage  Brady,  Jr.,  National  City  Bank;  Murray  McCcnnel ; 
B.  H.  Reynolds,  All- America  Cable  Co.;  J.  Louis  Schaefer, 
W.  R.  Grace  & Co. 

For  two  years:  Percival  Farquhar,  banker;  J.  R.  Hyland, 
Western  Union  Telegraph  & Cable  Co.;  F.  Munson,  Mun- 
son Steamship  Lines;  Frederic  K.  Seward,  Curtis,  Mallet- 
Prevost  & Colt,  lawyers;  A.  H.  Titus,  First  Federal 
Foreign  Banking  Association;  C.  A.  Richards,  G.  Amsinck 
& Co.,  importers. 

For  one  year:  Charles  Hoover,  Lion  & Cia,  Sao  Paulo; 
A.  Jamison,  Arbuckle  Bros.;  David  Cooke,  Lamport  & 
Holt,  steamships;  T.  S.  B.  Nielsen,  president  New  York 
Coffee  & Sugar  Exchange;  J.  B.  Bird,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers;  Willis  Booth,  Guaranty  Trust  Co. 


PRESERVING  COFFEE  EXTRACT 

A study  of  the  keeping  qualities  of  coffee  ex- 
tract, with  particular  reference  to  the  effect  of 
the  addition  of  chicory,  has  been  reported  by 
H.  M.  Loomis  (Journal  of  the  Association  of 
Official  Agricultural  Chemists;  3,  501 ; 1920).  The 
extracts  examined  were  prepared  by  hot-water 
extraction  of  pulverized  coffee  and  of  coffee- 
sugar-chicory  mixtures.  To  certain  of  the  liquid 
extracts  benzoate  of  soda,  and  in  some  cases 
glycerol,  was  added,  and  the  number  of  days 
before  visible  mold  appeared  on  the  surface  was 
recorded. 

It  was  found  that  all  extracts  of  either  straight 
coffee  or  coffee-sugar-chicory  mixture  containing 
benzoate  of  soda  (approximately  0.4  per  cent) 
showed  no  signs  of  spoilage  in  eight  months. 
Liquid  coffee  extracts  without  benzoate  of  soda 
spoiled  within  nine  to  15  days,  depending  on  the 
concentration.  Extracts  of  mixtures  of  coffee, 
chicory,  and  sugar  containing  no  benzoate  spoiled 
in  from  five  to  nine  days.  Chicory  and  glycerol 
(10  per  cent)  seemed  to  have  no  effect  upon  the 
keeping  qualities  of  the  extract. — Trigg. 
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GOOD  SALESMEN  MADE— NOT  BORN 

Unremitting  Application  Enabled  an  Ex- 
pert to  “Put  Over”  New  Brands  of 
Coffee  and  Baking  Powder 

FREDERICK  W.  NASH,  general  manager  of 
Thomas  Lipton,  Inc.,  has  an  article  in  the 
American  Magazine  for  May,  in  which  he  de- 
scribes some  of  the  methods  he  has  used  in 
large  phases  of  his  salesmanship.  He  tells  of 
two  of  them  as  follows : 

“Seme  years  ago  I was  asked  by  a large  firm 
of  coffee  merchants  to  introduce  their  [Arbuckle’s 
Yuban]  coffee  into  New  York  City.  This  was  a 
large  and  wealthy  firm,  which  sold  an  immense 
amount  of  cheap  coffee  throughout  the  country ; 
but,  although  it  was  located  in  New  York  City,  it 
had  never  been  able  to  make  a success  of  any  of 
its  brands  within  the  city  limits. 

“The  campaigns  had  failed  because  the  firm 
had  made  its  reputation  on  selling  cheap  coffee, 
and  New  York  is  essentially  a quality  market. 
Then  too,  the  retail  grocers  were  making  their 
money  on  bulk  coffee  and  were  not  eager  to 
carry  more  lower-profit  package  brands,  or  they 
were  not  making  a great  deal  of  money  on  coffee 
because  the  chain  stores  were  cutting  into  their 
business. 

“I  found  that  this  company  had  one  blend  of 
coffee  in  which  it  could  offer  more  for  the 
money  than  any  other  coffee  on  the  market  of- 
fered. The  trade  told  me  I could  not  sell  this 
coffee.  I did  not  see  why:  we  had  value.  We 
advertised  exactly  what  we  had  to  give.  Our 
salesmen  went  out  and  told  exactly  what  we  had 
to  give.  I had  pledged  myself  to  bring  the  rate 
of  sale  in  the  New  York  City  district  up  to  a 
1,000,000  pounds  in  the  first  year : we  brought  it 
up  to  nearly  2,000,000  pounds  by  the  twelfth 
month. 

“Later  I was  called  in  by  a large  chemical  cor- 
poration [General  Chemical  Co.]  that  had  de- 
veloped a new  baking  powder  [Ryzon]  and 
wanted  to  market  it.  Baking  powder  is  a chemi- 
cal preparation,  and  in  spite  of  the  prejudice 
against  things  chemical,  the  company  determined 
that  honesty  compelled  its  sale  as  such. 

“Before  planning  a national  sales  campaign,  we 
sent  out  women  on  a house-to-house  canvass  to 
discover  what  housewives  wanted  baking  powder 
to  do,  how  they  liked  to  have  it  packed,  and  how 
much  they  thought  they  ought  to  pay  for  it. 
Thousands  of  dollars  were  spent  in  collecting 
facts. 

“When  they  were  all  in  and  tabulated  we  had 
before  us  the  ingredients  of  success.  We  knew 
what  people  wanted,  what  kind  of  package  they 
liked,  and  the  price.  We  manufactured  to  the 
schedule.  And  when  the  salesmen  went  out  they 
could  tell  the  retail  grocer  not  that  they  merely 
had  another  baking  powder,  but  that  they  had 
something  made  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
puolic  demand. 

“And  so,  in  spite  of  all  the  opinions  that  sales- 
manship is  an  art,  and  that  sales  come  through 
the  activity  of  inspired  salesmen,  I cling  to  the 
belief  that  salesmanship  is  merely  an  unremitting 
application  of  essential  everyday  qualities.” 


PORTO  RICO  ASKS  COFFEE  DUTY 

Legislature  Petitions  Congress  to  Consider 
It  in  Laws  and  Treaties — Free  Compe- 
tition Bars  Development 

(Staff  Correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  April  30,  1921. 
Hr1  HE  resident  commissioner  from  Porto  Rico 
had  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
following  resolution  relative  to  a duty  on  coffee, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Porto  Rico  Legislature : 

“Concurrent  resolution  praying  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  place  a duty  on  all  coffee 
imported  from  foreign  countries  into  the  United 
States  of  America  or  any  of  its  Territories. 

“Whereas  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  public 
wealth  in  Porto  Rico  is  coffee,  which  is  also  one 
of  the  best  coffees  in  the  world ; 

“Whereas  the  free  market  competition  of  in- 
ferior grades  not  produced  in  territory  of  the 
United  States,  but  where  they  enjoy  the  advan- 
tage of  extremely  low  wages,  is  a bar  to  the  de- 
velopment of  this  national  product; 

“Whereas  federal  tariff  protection,  besides  help- 
ing to  increase  production  in  its  own  territories, 
would  be  a source  of  considerable  revenue  to  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States ; and 

“Whereas  in  April  of  the  current  year,  when 
the  new  national  Congress  meets,  it  purposes  to 
carry  out  a revision  and  readjustment  of  the  new 
customs  tariff ; therefore,  be  it 

“Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  of  Porto  Rico  concurring)  : 

“First,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
be  hereby  respectfully  petitioned,  through  adequate 
legislation,  to  impose  a customs  duty  on  all 
coffee  imported  into  the  United  States  or  any  of 
its  territories  from  any  foreign  country  or  terri- 
tory; or  that  in  making  a revision  of  international 
commercial  treaties  our  coffee  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration and  be  included  in  such  treaties  as  may 
be  celebrated  with  Cuba,  Spain,  France,  and  any 
other  country  which  shall  have  been  a consumer 
of  the  said  product. 

“Second,  That  a copy  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  to  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  each  house,  through  the 
resident  commissioner  for  Porto  Rico  in  Wash- 
ington, to  be  presented  and  supported  by  him.” — 
Lamm. 


TEA  FROM  THE  AZORES 
(Staff  Correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  April  30,  1921. — Govern- 
ment officials  have  been  interested  in  a shipment 
of  tea  that  recently  reached  the  United  States 
from  St.  Michael  in  the  Azores.  It  is  apparent 
from*  the  samples  submitted  that  the  tea  is  a new 
product.  It  consists  of  both  black  and  green  tea, 
and  officials  say  that  the  quality  and  taste  are  very 
similar  to  tea  formerly  packed  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  said  that  this  is  the  first  shipment 
of  tea  ever  received  from  the  Azores. — Lamm. 
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REVISING  COFFEE  DEFINITION 


Government  “Will  Be  Pleased”  to  Receive 
Trade  Suggestions — Robusta  Is  to 
Be  Included 

(Staff  Corespondence) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  April  22,  1921. 
T HE  revision  of  the  official  government  defi- 
A nition  of  coffee  has  been  taken  up  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Definitions  and  Standards  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  announces 
that  “if  the  coffee  trade  has  any  suggestions  to 
make  concerning  this  revision,  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  will  be  pleased  to  receive  such  sug- 
gestions for  transmission  to  the  Joint  Committee 
for  consideration.” 

The  definition  under  which  the  government  has 
been  making  its  decisions  was  adopted  in  1906, 
and  reads  as  follows : 

“Coffee  is  the  seed  of  coffea  arabica  L.  or  coffea 
liberica  Bull.,  freed  from  all  but  a small  portion 
of  its  spermoderm,  and  conforms  in  variety  and 
place  of  production  to  the  name  it  bears. 

“Roasted  coffee  is  coffee  which,  by  the  action 
of  heat,  has  become  brown  and  developed  its 
characteristic  aroma,  and  contains  not  less  than 
10  per  cent,  of  fat  and  not  less  than  three  per 
cent,  of  ash.” 

A hint  of  the  need  to  revise  this  definition  was 
given  in  the  announcement  in  reference  to  Ro- 
busta coffee  as  published  in  The  Tea  and  Coffee 
Trade  Journal  of  last  March,  in  which  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  said  “it  appears  that  the 
seed  of  coffea  robusta  is  a true  coffee,”  and  now 
the  purpose  is  to  remodel  the  definition  to  con- 
form with  presentday  conditions,  and  to  include 
Robusta. — J. 


N.  C.  R.  A.  NOT  TO  MOVE. 

The  offices  of  the  National  Coffee  Roasters 
Association  at  74  Wall  St.,  New  York,  will  not 
be  moved  at  present,  as  was  planned  a month 
ago,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  new  quarters. 

MAY  FAVOR  TEA  AND  COFFEE  TAX 
(Staff  Correspondence) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  3,  1921. — Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Mellon,  in  his  recommendations 
to  the  House  on  the  revenue  situation  this  week, 
referred  to  the  possibility  of  raising  considerable 
revenue  from  imports  of  “staple  commodities.” 
Some  members  have  construed  this  as  meaning 
tea  and  coffee. 

There  has  been  considerable  opposition  for 
many  years  in  the  House  to  taxing  commodities 
for  the  breakfast  table,  and  it  is  very  doubtful, 
even  if  this  is  what  the  secretary  meant,  if  any 
such  tax  will  be  levied  at  this  time. — Lamm. 


FORMOSA  TEA  STILL  POPULAR 


Imports  Average  16,000,000  Pounds  a Year 
in  United  States — Stock  Will  Last 

Till  Next  Crop 

IMPORTS  of  Formosa  tea  into  the  United  States 
A average  16,000,000  pounds  a-  year,  and  just 
enough  has  come  in  to  last  till  the  next  crop,  ac- 
cording to  the  following  statement  sent  to  The 
Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal  by  Mitsui  & Co. : 

The  importations  of  Formosa  tea  during  the 

past  five  years  ending  July  1 are  as  follows  in 
pounds : 

1917  20,453,040 

1918  18,201,960 

1919  20,147,067 

1920  14,846,352 

1921  6,750,000* 

Total  80,398,419 

A study  of  the  Formosa  situation  here  shows 
conclusively  that  the  stock  is  extremely  limited 
and  that  it  is  not  more  than  enough  comfortably 
to  fill  requirements  for  consumption'  up  to  arrival 
of  new  tea.  It  therefore  becomes  self  evident 
that  there  has  been  a steady  consumption  of  For- 
mosa tea  during  the  last  five  years  at  the  rate  of 
about  16,000,000  pounds  per  annum. 

This  is  worthy  of  comment  in  view  of  the  ex- 
cessive quantity  of  some  other  kinds  that  came 
here  during  the  same  period  because  of  the  stop- 
page of  demand  from  some  of  the  markets  in 
which  the  tea  had  previously  been  consumed. 
The  weight  of  these  other  kinds  was  very  heavy, 
and  the  fact  that  Formosa  tea  consumption  has 
been  maintained  at  the  rate  the  figures  prove 
to  be  the  case  shows  clearly  that  it  is  still  a very 
popular  beverage. 

*Based  on  export  to  date  from  Taipeh  ; no  more  to  be 
shipped. 


CANADIAN  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 
(Special  Correspondence) 

Ottawa,  Ont.,  April  26,  1921. — A bill  has  been 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  appro- 
priate $500,000  for  a Federal  Research  Institute, 
to  be  patterned  after  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in 
Washington.  It  is  the  plan  to  spend  $200,000 
the  first  year. — J. 


N.  C.  R.  A.  CONVENTION  IN  NEW  YORK 
The  annual  convention  of  the  National  Cof- 
fee Roasters  Association  will  be  held  in  New 
York  next  November.  The  decision  was  made 
after  the  executive  office  in  New  York  had  re- 
ceived the  vote  of  the  membership. 


SAO  PAULO  LOAN  COMPLETED 
Speyer  & Co.,  New  York,  informed  partici- 
pants that  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  Syndicate 
was  dissolved  on  May  2,  as  the  $10,000,000 
bonds  were  all  sold  some  time  previously. 
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| TEA  AND  COFFEE  RESEARCH  BUREAU  | 

<1  A department  of  scientific  research  under  the  editors’  direction  in  which  will  f 
be  found  short,  popularized  reviews  of  current  and  older  works  of  physiologi-  | 
cal-chemical  character,  fugitive  paragraphs,  references  and  articles  dealing  1 
with  the  history,  pharmacology  and  technology  of  tea,  coffee  and  spices.  1 
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THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  TEA 


Second  of  a Series  of  Articles  on  Caffein, 
Tannin,  Oils,  Extracts,  and  Other 
Properties 

II.  CAFFEIN  AND  RELATED  COMPOUNDS* 
ISOLATION  of  caffein  in  a state  of  purity  pre- 
sents  little  difficulty.  Extraction  and  quantita- 
tive estimation  of  the  total  caffein  in  tea,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  a simple  matter,  and  has 
received  considerable  attention  in  recent  years. 
The  methods1  proposed  have  been  divided  roughly 
into  four  groups  by  Fox  and  Sageman2;  namely  : 

a.  Extraction  of  the  caffein  by  means  of  boil- 
ing water  and  subsequent  treatment  of  the  in- 
fusion with  lime,  magnesia,  litharge,  or  basic  lead 
acetate  to  render  tannin,  etc.,  insoluble. 

b.  Treatment  of  the  tea  leaf  with  lime  and 
magnesia  or  ammonia  and  extraction  with  chloro- 
form. 

c.  Extraction  of  caffein  in  the  material  directly 
by  means  of  aqueous  sodium  benzoate  or  salicy- 
late with  or  without  an  alkali  and  subsequent 
treatment  of  the  alkaline  liquid  with  chloroform. 

d.  Extraction  of  the  caffein  by  means  of  water 
and  precipitation  of  the  alkaloid  in  acid  solution 
as  a periodide. 

Dvorkowitsch’s  method3  for  caffein  determina- 
tion has  been  recommended  by  the  Association  of 
Official  Agricultural  Chemists  in  the  provisional 
methods  for  the  analysis  of  tea,  and  is  as  follows : 

Digest  10  grams  of  the  powdered  tea  with  200 
c.c.  of  boiling  water  for  five  minutes  and  decant 
the  solution ; repeat  the  treatment  twice  and  boil 
the  residue  twice  with  200  c.c.  of  water.  Make 
up  the  combined  solutions  to  1,000  c.c.  and  extract 
a portion  with  petroleum  spirit  to  remove  the  fat, 
etc.  To  600  c.c.  of  the  fat-free  solution  (equiva- 
lent to  6 grams  of  tea)  add  100  c.c.  of  4 per  cent 
barium  hydroxid,  mix,  and  filter.  To  583  c.c.  of 
the  filtrate  (equivalent  to  5 grams  of  tea)  add  100 
c.c.  of  a 20  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  chlorid, 
and  extract  three  times  with  chloroform.  Distill 
the  greater  part  of  the  chloroform  from  the  com- 
bined extracts,  place  the  residue  into  a tarred 
dish,  evaporate  the  remainder  of  the  chloroform, 

*Continued  from  page  461,  April,  1921;  exponent  num- 
erals refer  to  appended  bibliography. 


dry  at  100°  C.,  and  weigh.  The  caffein  is  usually 
of  sufficient  purity  to  render  a nitrogen  determin- 
ation unnecessary. 

This  method  has  not  proved  to  be  eminently 
satisfactory  for  the  estimation  of  caffein  in  tea,  so 
that  now  the  same  association  is  studying  the 
Stahlschmidt  method4  for  caffein  with  a view  to  its 
adoption  as  an  official  method. 

Caffein  Content  of  Teas 

From  158  analyses  of  various  kinds  of  teas 
Konig2  gives  the  maximum  amount  of  caffein 
found  as  4.7  per  cent,  the  minimum  as  1.1  per 
cent,  and  an  average  of  2.8  per  cent.  These 
figures  are  calculated  from  analyses  by  different 
observers,  and  some  of  the  methods  employed  have 
been  now  superseded  by  more  accurate  processes, 
but  the  mean  value  is  in  fair  agreement  with  more 
recent  work. 

In  a study  conducted  by  Kozai5  special  precau- 
tions were  taken  in  sampling  the  tea  leaves  to 
insure  strictly  parallel  specimens  being  taken.  On 
moisture-free  samples  he  found  very  little . differ- 
ence between  the  caffein  contents  of  unprepared 
leaves,  green  and  black  tea. 

Analyzing  samples  of  congou  and  of  young 
hyson  teas,  which  he  considered  as  fair  represen- 
tatives of  black  and  green  teas,  Bell0  found  3.24 
and  2.33  per  cent  caffein,  respectively.  Kenrick7 
averaged  the  results  of  a number  of  previous 
analysts  and  secured  2.47  per  cent  caffein  for  black 
teas  and  2.14  per  cent  for  greens;  while  the  aver- 
ages that  he  himself  found  by  analyzing  58  samples 
were  2.73  per  cent  for  black  and  2.46  per  cent  for 
green  teas. 

Dybowski8  found  teas  from  Indo-China  to  show 
about  the  same  caffein  content  as  Ceylon  and  other 
tropical  teas.  A tea  from  Uganda®  has  been  re- 
ported as  containing  4.7  per  cent  caffein,  and  one 
from  the  Caucasus10  1.60  per  cent.  Deuss11  has 
set  the  minimum  quantity  of  caffein  in  good  Java 
tea  as  3 per  cent,  and  concludes  that  the  quantity 
of  caffein  in  tea  has  no  relation  to  the  place  where 
it  is  cultivated. 

The  following  percentages  of  caffein  in  Natal 
teas  given  by  Sage12  are  particularly  interesting,  in 
that  the  Souchong  is  shown  as  having  a higher 
caffein  content  than  the  pekoes: 
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Flowery  pekoe  3.0 

Golden  pekoe  2.8 

Souchong  3.3 

Pfekoe  2.9 

Broken  pekoe  3.1 


Figures  given  by  Tatlock  and  Thomson13  on  the 
caffein  contents  of  Indian,  Ceylon,  Chinese  and 
Java  teas  show  a low  value  of  3.3  per  cent  and 


a high  one  of  3.5 — very 

little  variation. 

The  fol- 

lowing  results  given  by  Kenrick7  may  be  deemed 

indicative : 

Type  of  Tea 

No.  cf  Samples  % Caffein 

Gcxngou  

10 

2.65 

Assam  

3 

2.98 

Ceylon  

2 

2.68 

Unclassed  black . . 

13 

2.82 

Japans  

23 

2.43 

Gunpowder  

2 

2.39 

Young  hyson 

5 

2.52 

Relation  of  Caffein  to  Value  of 

Tea 

Caffein,  being  almost  tasteless,  is  not  taken  into 
account  by  tea  tasters,  though  physiologically  it  is 

the  most  important  constituent  of  tea. 

Deuss11 

does  not  look  upon  the 

caffein  content 

of  tea  as 

a reliable  means  for  its  valuation  except  for  the 
purpose  of  detecting  adulteration,  in  which  opinion 
he  is  confirmed  by  Bukowski  and  Aleksandrow14. 
However,  Tatlock  and  Thomson15  found  that  with 
regard  to  China  and  Ceylon  teas  the  caffein  was 
greatest  in  the  higher-priced,  but  followed  no  rule 
in  India  teas.  In  this  connection  Kenrick7  was 


able  to  demonstrate  a fairly  consistent  relationship 
on  teas  purchased  in  Canada : 


BLACK  TEAS 


Price 

No.  of  Samples 

% Caffein 

25  cents. . . . 

2 

2.34 

40  cents  . . . 

2 

2.36 

50  cents  . . . 

6 

3.00 

55  cents  . . . 

1 

(3.31) 

60  cents  . . . 

1 

3.23 

80  cents  . . . 

1 

(2.68) 

JAPANS 

20  cents  . . . 

1 

1.89 

25  cents  . . . 

1 

2.21 

30  cents  . . . 

6 

(2.58) 

35  cents  . . . 

3 

2.35 

40  cents  . . . . 

5 

(2.51) 

50  cents  . . . 

2 

2.42 

From  these  figures  it  was  concluded  that,  although 

there  might  be  great  irregularities  when  individual 


samples  were  compared,  the  averages  for  teas  of 
the  same  price  varied  regularly  in  accordance  with 
the  commercial  value.  On  the  whole,  there  seems 
to  be  greater  regularity  in  black  teas  than  in  the 
Japans,  the  exceptions  in  the  case  of  the  former 
being  confined  to  individual  samples. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  highest-priced 
teas  are  in  general  prepared  from  the  youngest 
leaves  of  the  plant,  which  contain  more  caffein 
than  much  older  leaves.  However,  in  testing,  these 
teas  are  valued  on  leaf  and  other  characters,  and 
not  for  caffein. 


The  case,  however,  is  not  so  simple  as  would 
appear,  for  there  seems  to  be  a close  relationship 
between  value  and  the  relative  percentages  of 
caffein  and  tannin  present  in  a tea  liquor.  Dvorko- 
vitch3  claimed  that  the  higher  the  proportion  of 
caffein  to  the  total  quantity  of  tannin  and  fer- 
mentation products,  the  more  valuable  the  tea. 
The  claim  has  been  advanced  and  supported  by 
analytical  proof  that  for  a tea  to  be  good  the 
caffein  content  must  exist  in  combination  with 
tannin  in  the  proportions  of  one  part  of  caffein  to 
three  parts  of  tannin16.  When  either  the  caffein 
or  the  tannin  existed  in  quantity  exceeding  this 
proportion,  the  tea  was  pronounced  “common”  or 
“indifferent”  by  the  tester.  In  relation  to  this,  a 
patent  issued  to  Bell17  is  of  particular  interest. 
He  neutralizes  excess  tannin  or  caffein  in  tea  by 
spraying  a solution  of  a salt  or  compound  of  the 
missing  substance  into  the  air  currents  used  for 
drying  the  tea,  or  on  the  leaf  during  rolling  or 
fermenting. 

Caffein-free  Tea 

The  preparation  of  a good  caffein-free  tea  has 
not  been  given  so  much  attention  as  has  been 
directed  toward  the  development  of  the  similar 
coffee  product.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  rela- 
tively smaller  consumption  of  tea  in  Germany  and 
the  United  States,  where  most  of  this  type  of 
work  has  been  done.  The  fact  that  coffee  may 
be  efficaciously  treated  in  the  green  state  at  any 
time  prior  to  roasting,  while  the  only  time  that 
tea  may  be  treated  prior  to  completion  of  manu- 
facture is  at  the  plantation,  is  also  a factor  con- 
tributory to  the  lack  of  development  of  caffein- 
free  teas ; for  in  the  producing  countries,  which  are 
also  the  largest  consumers  of  tea,  they  are  not 
afraid  of  the  effects  of  caffein. 

Probably  the  only  feasible  basic  process  devel- 
oped for  freeing  tea  of  caffein  is  that  of  Meyer 
and  Wimmer18,  who  operate  by  treating  the  leaves 
with  a volatile  solvent,  such  as  ether,  petroleum 
spirit,  benzene,  or  chloroform,  to  remove  the 
aromatic  substances.  After  removal  of  this  solu- 
tion the  tea  is  treated  with  steam  and  gaseous 
ammonia,  sulphur  dioxid,  or  hydrochloric  acid  to 
fcee  the  caffein  from  the  combination  in  which  it 
is  present.  The  liberated  caffein  is  extracted  from 
the  tea,  which  is  then  impregnated  with  the  vola- 
tile solvent  solution  of  the  aromatic  constituents. 
The  volatile  solvent  is  now  distilled  off,  and  the 
leaves  dried,  leaving  a caffein-free  tea,  which  is 
not  completely  devoid  of  aromatic  qualities. 
Seisser10  follows  substantially  the  same  procedure, 
only  in  a centrifugal  apparatus. 

The  Physiological  Aspect 

But  why  bother  with  a caffein-free  tea  at  all? 
True,  the  physiological  action  of  infusions  of  tea 
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is  in  part  due  to  the  caffein,  but  it  is  largely 
modified  by  the  other  constituents,  notably  the 
tannin,  extractive  matter,  and  possibly  the  essential 
oil.  The  caffein  in  tea  undoubtedly  produces  a 
certain  stimulation  subsequent  to  ingestion,  but 
owing  to  the  chemical  condition  in  which  caffein 
exists  in  tea  the  reaction  it  induces  must  neces- 
sarly  be  less  intense  and  distributed  over  a longer 
period  of  time  than  is  the  case  when  drinks  con- 
taining added  caffein — that  is,  caffein  removed 
from  its  natural  environment — are  consumed. 

The  stimulation  of  brain  and  muscle  activity  by 
caffein  is  one  of  the  least  harmful  methods  known 
for  attaining  the  desired  result,  for  there  is  no 
secondary  depression.  There  are  some  persons 
who,  due  to  certain  personal  idiosyncrasies,  par- 
ticularly of  a neurasthenic  nature,  are,  because  of 
the  caffein  present,  undesirably  affected  by  tea. 
They  should  leave  it  alone.  However,  these  are 
proportionately  few,  and  to  the  majority  of  con- 
sumers tea,  if  used  in  moderation,  is  quite  harm- 
less. In  fact,  in  many  cases,  especially  by  virtue 
of  its  caffein  content,  tea  may  be  said  to  be 
decidedly  beneficial. 

Chas.  W.  Trigg. 
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ANOTHER  COFFEE  SUBSTITUTE 
Another  coffee  substitute  is  being  exploited  in 
New  England.  It  is  put  out  by  the  “Boston  Hy- 
gienic Institute,  Inc.,”  at  12  Huntington  Avenue, 
Boston,  known  as  “Delisco,”  and  accompanied  by 
a number  of  statements,  including  the  following: 
“Delisco  is  composed  of  cereals  and  other 
vegetable  substances,  together  with  a certain 
percentage  of  the  highest  quality  aromatic  cof- 
fee, so  treated,  blended  and  balanced  that  an 
unusually  nutritious  drink  is  produced,  posses- 
sing the  fragrance  and  flavor  of  fine  coffee, 
without  its  harmful  effects.” 

It  is  put  up  in  12-ounce  packages,  which  sell 
for  50  cents.  It  has  a slight  odor  of  coffee,  and 
resembles  it  when  ground.  One  of  these  pack- 
ages was  secured  by  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade 
Journal  and  submitted  to  some  of  the  best- 
known  experts  in  the  trade.  After  brewing  it 
according  to  directions  on  the  container,  one 
of  these  said: 

“It  appears  to  be  a cereal,  coffee,  and  chicory 
compound,  pronouncedly  cereal  in  drink,  and 
lacking  the  aromatic  flavor  of  coffee.  The 
coffee  flavor  is  very  weak  and  indistinct.  Its 
cup  value  is  about  equal  to  the  cheap  com- 
pounds of  coffee  and  cereal  blended  on  the 
market.” 

Another  expert  said  it  was  much  superior  to 
Postum,  “probably  made  largely  of  chick  peas 
and  dried  figs  or  prunes.” 


WHO’S  WHO  IN  THE  TRADE 


An  Appreciation  of  W.  James  Mahood, 
Whose  Firm  Is  the  Largest  Tea  and 
Coffee  House  in  Western  Penn. 

JAMES  MAHOOD  is  vice  president  and 
• general  manager  of  the  Young-Mahood 
Co.,  the  largest  exclusive  tea  and  coffee  house  in 
western  Pennsylvania,  besides  being  the  first  and 
largest  importer  of  both  teas  and  coffees  in  that 
region. 

He  was  born  in  Pittsburgh  in  October,  1874, 
and  after  graduation  from  Western  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1892  started  in  the  tea  and  coffee 
business  with  his  father  and  Samuel  Young,  who 
established  the  firm  in  1879.  He  worked  in  the 
warehouse  department  for  a year  at  $8  a week, 
and  developed  such  efficiency  that  he  was  then 
put  on  the  road  as  salesman.  He  was  there  for 
three  years,  and  as  the  business  advanced  was 
made  manager  of  the  order  and  stock  department. 
When  the  concern  was  incorporated  in  1906  he  be- 
came vice  president  and  general  manager. 

Mr.  Mahood  is  also  vice  president  of  the  Rein- 
the  hold  Ice  & Ice  Cream  Co.  and  a member  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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| PATENTS  AND  TRADE  MARKS  I 

1 ^Subscribers  and  advertisers  may  consult  | 
1 this  bureau  without  charge,  except  that  | 
| postage  for  reply  must  accompany  all  in-  | 
| quiries;  there  are  no  fees  for  trade-mark  | 
| searches.  | 

I Address  all  communications  to  Patent  and  Trade  1 
1 Mark  Service,  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  • f 
I Journal.  | 
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PATENT  OFFICE  RECORD 

Patents  Granted,  Trade  Mark  Applications, 
Certificates  Issued,  and  Labels  and 
Prints  Registered 

(Staff  Correspondence) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  30,  1921. 

HERE  follows  a complete  record  of  the  latest 
activities  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office, 
in  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  tea,  coffee,  spice, 
and  general  grocery  trades : 

Patents  Granted 

Container.  Frank  B.  Davidson,  Marseilles,  111., 
assignor  to  National  Biscuit  Co.,  New  York. 
(1,372,218.)  A container  having  a portion  made 
of  relatively  thick  material  provided  at  its  side 
and  front  edges  with  marginal  flaps,  each  side 
flap  being  provided  with  an  inwardly  foldable  ex- 
tension terminating  short  of  the  extension  on  the 
other  side  flap,  said  front  flap  being  formed  of 
two  foldable  sections  overlapping  each  other  with 
the  extensions  on  said  side  flaps  therebetween, 
and  the  innermost  section  of  said  front  flap  hav- 
ing a locking  tongue  between  the  opposed  ends 
of  said  extensions  and  insertible  in  a locking  slot 
at  the  line  of  fold  dividing  the  outermost  section 
of  said  front  flap  from  the  body  part  of  said 


container  portion  and  located  between  the  opposed 
ends  of  said  extensions. 

Folding  Box.  John  N.  Davis,  Three  Rivers, 
Mich.,  assignor  to  O.  B.  Andrews  Co.,  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.  (1,375,489.)  A one-piece  blank  for 
forming  a folding  box  including  a relatively  long 
strip  scored  to  form  four  side  sections  and  a 
securing  flap  at  one  end,  one  side  edge  of  said 
strip  provided  with  three  extensions  separated 
from  each  other  by  spaces  at  least  as  wide  as  two 


thicknesses  of  the  blank  and  scored  at  the  joint 
to  permit  ready  bending,  two  of  said  extensions 
being  of  rectangular  form  and  forming  continua- 
tions respectively  of  two  of  the  side  sections  at 
one  end  of  the  strip  and  adapted  to  form  respec- 
tively an  intermediate  bottom  and  a top  bottom 
section  of  the  completed  box,  the  other  extension 
being  of  right  triangular  shape  with  one  side  edge 
joined  to  the  side  section  at  the  end  of  the  strip 
opposite  to  the  end  provided  with  intermediate 
and  top  bottom  sections,  said  triangle  shaped  ex- 
tension having  its  hypotenuse  facing  away  from 
the  other  extensions  and  said  triangular  shaped 
extension  constituting  the  lower  bottom  section 
of  the  completed  box  and  said  lower  bottom  sec- 
tion provided  with  a securing  flap  on  that  edge 
thereof  which  extends  perpendicularly  from  the 
length  of  the  strip  and  facing  the  other  extensions. 
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TRADE  MARKS  PENDING 

The  following  marks  have  been  favorably  acted 
upon.  Any  person  who  believes  he  would  be 
damaged  by  the  registration  of  a mark  may  within 
30  days  enter  opposition  to  prevent  the  proposed 
registration.  All  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal,  79  Wall 

St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Week  Ending  March  22,  1921 

“Target,”  pierced  by  arrow,  beneath  bullseye 
target;  (139,475)  ; Smart  & Final  Co.,  Santa  Ana, 
Cal.;  roasted  coffee,  spices,  etc. 

Week  Ending  April  5,  1921 

“Commonwealth”;  (127,898);  Commonwealth 
Coffee  Co.,  New  York;  coffee. 

“Dr.  Theodor  Herzl  Coffee,”  above  and  below 
portrait;  (128,638)  ; tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  spices. 

‘"Melba”;  (133,492);  Fernand  Plumenail,  Paris, 
France;  cocoa  powder. 

“Ming  Cha  Tea,”  beneath  serpent;  (136,820); 
Yangtze  Corp.,  New  York;  tea. 

“Piasa”;  (137,238);  Geo.  M.  Ryrie  Co.,  Alton, 
111.;  coffee,  tea,  flavoring  extracts,  spices. 

“Oro”;  (141,615);  Westfeldt  Bros.,  New  Or- 
leans; coffee. 

“Mercury”;  (141,710);  Wellman-Peck  & Co., 
San  Francisco;  coffee,  tea,  -flavoring  extracts, 
spices. 

“Cali-Sweet”;  (141,689);  Pacific  Rice  Growers’ 
Association,  Sacramento,  Cal. ; rice. 

Week  Ending  April  12,  1921 

“River  Queen”;  (141,769)  ; Early-Stratton  Co., 
Memphis,  Tenn. ; coffee. 


Week  Ending  April  19,  1921 
“Pequod,”  in  circle  inclosing  Indian  head; 
(125,413)  ; Waltham  Bag  & Paper  Co.,  Waltham, 
Mass.;  paper  bags  and  boxes. 

“Temproof” ; (141,906);  Melvin  DeGroote, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  soluble  compound-vanilla  con- 
centrate for  food  purposes. 

“ ‘400’  ”;  (137,790)  ; Simon  Levi  Co.,  San  Diego, 
Cal. ; coffee. 


Trade  Marks  Registered 

This  is  a record  of  trade  marks  that  have  been 
registered  and  for  which  certificates  have  been 
issued : 

“Heekin”;  (109,201);  Heekin  Spice  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati; baking  powder. 

“Mesaba”;  (124,511);  Barrett  Bros.  Co.,  Vir- 
ginia, Minn. ; coffee. 

“Yaucona”;  (133,620);  Jimenez  y Fernandez, 
San  Juan,  P.  R. ; raw,  roasted,  and  ground  coffee. 

“Heekin”;  (108,613);  Heekin  Spice  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati ; tea,  spices,  flavoring  extracts. 

“50-50”;  (126,361);  Fifty-Fifty  Corp.,  New 

York;  tea. 

Registered  March  29,  1921. 


“Zip,”  in  design;  (135,242)  ; John  A.  Howard, 
New  Brighton,  N.  Y. ; coffee  arid  tea  pots. 

“Turban,”  over  design;  (116,692)  ; H.  T.  Quin- 
lan & Co.,  St.  Paul ; tea,  coffee,  and  canned  goods. 

Registered  April  12,  1921. 


“Hotel  Special”;  (133,834);  Merryweather  Cof- 


fee, Tea  & Spice  Co*,  Cincinnati;  coffee. 

“Silver  Medal”;  (133,835);  Merryweather  Cof- 
fee, Tea  & Spice  Co.,  Cincinnati;  mixed  tea. 

Registered  April  19,  1921. 

Labels  Registered 

This  is  a record  of  labels  that  have  been  regis- 
tered and  for  which  certificates  have  been  issued : 

“Zecha  Finest  Tea”;  (22,716);  American  Java- 
nese Products  Co.,  Chicago ; tea. 

“King  Cole” ; (22,723)  ; Canby,  Ach  & Canby 
Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio ; coffee. 

“Bowey’s” ; (22,739) ; Horine  & Bowey  Co., 
Chicago ; flavoring  extracts. 

Registered  March  22,  1921. 

“Kaffee  Hag”;  (22,819);  Kaffee  Hag  Corp., 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  coffee. 

Registered  March  29,  1921. 

Prints  Registered 

Here  is  a record  of  prints  of  interests  to  these 
trades  that  have  been  registered : 

“Time  Dispels  Our  Old  Illusions,”  “The  Pass- 
ing of  Our  Old  ‘Bugaboos’,”  and  “The  First  Food 
of  the  Morning”;  (5,580,  5,581,  and  5,582);  Joint 
Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Committee,  New  York; 
for  advertising  purposes  for  coffee. 

Registered  March  29,  1921. 

NEW  DUTY  IN  CHILE 

Chilean  import  duties  were  raised  50  per  cent 
Feb.  23,  but  do  not  apply  to  coffee,  tea,  or  cocoa. 

CURRENT  COFFEE  ADVERTISING 


Increasing  Number  of  Packers  Using  News- 
papers— Much  Improvement  in 
Character  of  Copy 

nr1  HE  coffee  advertisements  grouped  on  the 
* opposite  page  indicate  the  kind  of  copy  that 
is  being  used  in  newspapers  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Apparently  the  cooperative  coffee-publicity 
campaign  is  having  its  effect  on  the  copy  used 
by  individual  roasters,  as  there  fs  a distinct  im- 
provement in  much  of  the  coffee  advertising;  also 
there  seems  to  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
roasters  that  are  advertising  branded  coffees. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  coffee  campaigns 
now  under  way  is  that  of  the  Widlar  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, two  of  whose  advertisements  are  shown  on 
the  opposite  page.  The  copy  is  decidedly  out  of 
the  ordinary.  The  text  is  conservative  and  yet 
convincing,  and  all  the  ads  are  designed  to  give 
unusual  emphasis  to  the  package. 

Judging  by  the  clippings  that  reach  the  editor’s 
desk,  roasters  of  the  Pacific  Coast  are  very 
active.  Hills  Brothers,  J.  A.  Folger  & Co.,  and 
Schilling  of  San  Francisco,  Joannes  Brothers  Co. 
of  Los  Angeles,  and  the  Gray  Mfg.  Co.  of 
Spokane  are  all  conducting  aggressive  campaigns. 
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Its  unnecessary  to  be  a Coffee  Expert 

to  appreciate  the  appetizing  aroma,  fine  flavor 
and  satisfying  strength  of  Hills  Bros.  Red  Con 
Coffee.  The  difference  between  it  and  ordinary 
COFFEE  is  so  marked  that  one  cannot  fail  to  bi 
convinced  of  its  superior  qualities. 

Hills  Bros. 

Red  Can 

COFFEE 


In.perial  Coffee 


Made  in  Our 
Own  Home  Town 


i 

s 

Such  a littl« 
more  to  pay  fir 
such  greatei 
satisfaction 


MAXWELL  HOUSE 


y.  the  Also.  MaxWeU.Hous'e  Tea  1 
drop.’1  CHEEKHEAltOFFEE  COjisiviui  MoMnN.sosiHUf.MiNoit 


HOW  ROASTERS  ARE  BACKING  THE  COFFEE  PUBLICITY  CAMPAIGN 

Many  Coffee  Packers  Are  Conducting  Extensive  Publicity  Movements  for  Their  Own  Brands, 
Thus  Supplementing  the  National  Cooperative  Propaganda 
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COFFEE  ADVERTISING  CAMPAIGN 

Chicago  Convention  Told  of  Publicity 
Committee’s  Work  to  Increase 
Consumption  Through  Country 

(Staff  Correspondence) 

Chicago,  April  22,  1921. 

J OHN  W.  HANSEL  of  N.  W.  Ayer  & Son  told 
the  Mid-Year  Convention  here  yesterday  what 
was  being  done  in  the  newspaper  advertising  cam- 
paign to  increase  coffee  consumption  throughout 
the  country.  This  campaign  has  been  going  on 
through  March,  April,  and  May,  and  will  be  sus- 
pended till  fall,  when  it  will  be  continued  for 
three  months  more.  It  is  the  committee’s  most 
pretentious  undertaking.  Mr.  Hansel  said: 

“This  advertising  is  scheduled  to  appear  over  a period 
of  six  months  in  a total  of  165  of  the  leading  newspapers 
of  the  country,  the  total  circulatirn  of  which  will  reach 
an  immense  number  of  readers  in  every  territory  where 
there  are  contributing  members.  This  advertising  will 
mean  an  expenditure  of  more  than  twice  the  amount 
ever  spent  by  your  committee  in  any  previous  year’s 
newspaper  campaign. 

“In  all  of  the  165  newspapers  there  will  appear  during 
the  first  10  weeks  of  the  campaign  a total  of  20  different 
advertisements,  an  average  of  two  insertions  a week.  In 
the  larger  cities  where  more  than  one  paper  is  used  there 
will  be  a coffee  advertisement  in  some  paper  every  day  of 
the  week  except  Sunday.  The  constant  flashing  of  the 
word  ‘Coffee’  will  make  new  friends  for  the  universal 
drink. 

Aid  to  the  Roasters 

“The  message  in  all  of  the  copy  is  simple  and  direct 
and  but  one  point  is  taken  up  at  a time.  It  is  the  job 
of  this  joint  cooperative  advertising  to  treat  with  the 
fundamentals,  the  healthfulness,  the  popularity,  of  coffee, 
better  coffee-making,  new  uses  for  coffee,  etc.,  leaving  you 
gentlemen  free  to  feature  your  individual  brands  with  the 
knowledge  that  a compelling  force  is  continually  at  work 
educating  the  consumer  to  the  goodness  of  coffee  and 
better  coffee  satisfaction. 

“The  Coffee  Club  as  an  organization  is  featured  for  a 
twofold  purpose.  The  housewife  is  urged  to  confer  with 
her  dealer  in  the  right  selection  and  making  of  coffee. 
And  the  same  advertisements  will  cause  the  retailer  to  see 
the  need  of  more  attention  to  every  phase  of  his  coffee 
business.  It  will  enlist  his  interest  in  the  Coffee  Club 
news  sheet  and  all  other  data  available,  which  will  help 
him  to  become  a better  coffee  merchant. 

Coffee  at  the  Soda  Fountain 

“Several  of  the  advertisements  will  suggest  coffee  at 
the  soda  fountain,  a field  that  offers  great  possibilities  of 
development.  The  average  person  steps  up  to  a fountain 
with  no  predetermined  choice  of  the  many  drinks  it  has 
to  offer.  Some  suggestions  of  ‘Coffee’  on  a steamer  on 
the  dealer’s  back  bar  would  help  develop  big  business  in 
hot  coffee  in  the  cold  months  and  iced  coffee  in  the 
summer.  The  size  of  this  field  and  the  possibilities  for 
coffee  can  be  realized  when  you  consider  that  there  are 
more  than  100,000  soda  fountains  in  the  country,  or 
approximately  one-third  the  total  number  of  retail  grocery 
stores. 

“To  help  develop  this  field  full-page  advertisements  will 
appear  monthly  in  five  of  the  leading  soda-fountain  trade 
papers  of  national  circulation,  telling  the  dealer  of  the 
big  possibilities  of  increased  business  and  profits  by  serv- 
ing coffee  at  his  fountain. 

“New  uses  for  coffee  will  be  suggested,  such  as  a 
flavoring  for  cakes,  puddings,  custards,  icecream,  etc. 
Other  advertisements  feature  the  popularity,  the  flavor, 
and  the  goodness  of  coffee.  They  tell  the  reader  how 
coffee  should  be  made  and  why  coffee  utensils  should  be 
kept  clean.  There  are  a hundred  ways  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  your  advertising  with  comparatively  small 
expenditure. 

Popularize  Iced  Coffee 

“We  have  a good  example  in  the  soda-fountain  phase  of 
the  present  campaign.  That  part  of  the  advertising  could 
be  profitably  followed  up  by  a direct  by  mail  appeal  to 
several  thousand  of  the  better  fountains  to  feature  coffee. 
Inexpensive  steamers  should  be  mailed  to  these  dealers 


for  display  at  the  fountain.  Fifteen  hundred  dollars 
would  do  a real  job;  but  the  money  cannot  be  spared 
from  the  present  funds. 

“For  instance,  these  are  just  suggested  streamers  that 
the  soda  fountain  can  put  upon  the  back  bar, — ‘An  old, 
old  drink  in  a new  form — ICED  COFFEE.’  ‘In  the 
good  old  summertime  drink  I£ED  COFFEE.’  ‘When 
your  collar  starts  to  wilt,  drink  ICED  COFFEE.’  Our 
intention  is  to  get  about  six  of  these  that  will  slap  you 
in  the  face  when  you  go  to  the  soda  fountain.  In  other 
words,  you  are  just  about  to  purchase  a drink,  and  we 
want  it  to  be  coffee.” 

What  Others  Are  Doing 

[Taking  up  the  point  of  cost,  Mr.  Hansel  explained 
that  the  members  were  asked  for  only  a cent  a bag  a 
year  on  their  total  business,  and  went  on  to  tell  what 
was  being  contributed  in  other  lines.] 

“The  growers  back  of  the  Sunkist  orange  and  lemon 
campaign  are  assessed  in  the  neighborhood  of  three- 
fourths  of  one  per  cent  of  their  total  business;  but  they 
are  glad  to  meet  this  assessment,  as  their  cooperative  ad- 
vertising reduced  expenses,  minimized  decay,  and  in- 
creased the  consumption  of  oranges  from  2,000,000  boxes 
in  1898  to  more  than  20,000,000  in  1920. 

“The  members  of  the  California  Walnut  Growers’  As- 
sociation are  subject  to  a similar  assessment.  The  sales 
of  walnuts  were  doubled  from  1914  to  1917  and  almost 
doubled  again  from  1917  to  1919,  until  the  sales  for  1920 
reached  the  immense  total  of  100,000,000  pounds.  In 
other  words,  the  output  is  doubling  every  three  years. 

“To  the  advertising  campaign  of  Sun  Maid  raisins  the 
growers  are  contributing  on  a basis  similar  to  the  Sun- 
kist walnut  plans.  In  1913  the  product  of  raisins  ex- 
ceeded the  consumption  by  30,000,000  pounds.  By  1917, 
after  four  years  of  association  advertising,  the  sales  cf 
California  raisins  had  increased  216,000,000  pounds  and 
the  annual  carry-over  was  wiped  out.*  The  average  con- 
sumer was  eating  3.26  pounds  of  raisins  a year  instead 
of  1.1  pounds  as  before. 

“The  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association 
are  contributing  to  their  campaign  on  a basis  of  5 cents 
a case  on  all  goods  packed,  an  investment  of  two  to  four 
per  cent  of  their  gross  business. 

“The  Glass  Container  Association  of  America  is  work- 
ing to  raise  $1,000,000  a year  from  a total  membership 
of  less  than  100,  the  basis  of  assessment  to  be  one  per 
cent  of  the  total  business  of  every  member.” 

Educate  the  Children 

Secretary  Coste:  “Right  on  that  same  subject,  there 

are  things,  in  regard  to  coffee,  in  textbooks  in  use 
throughout  the  country  that  ought  not  to  be  there,  and 
also  this  Anti-tuberculosis  Society  scheme  that  is  being 
used  against  coffee  with  the  children  and  things  of  that 
kind.  There  isn’t  any  way  in  which  we  can  offset  that 
unless  we  can  undertake  an  educational  coffee  campaign 
through  the  schools  and  with  the  children.  That  matter 
has  been  before  the  committee  for  the  past  two  years.  A 
very  elaborate  and  good  educational  exhibit  of  coffee  has 
been  prepared,  which  is  just  one  of  the  things  we  haven’t 
been  able  to  reach.” — W.  H.  A. 


ITALY’S  COFFEE  IMPORTS 
Coffee  imported  into  Italy  during  the  last  half 
of  1920  amounted  to  28,659,800  pounds,  compared 
with  31,305,320  in  the  same  part  of  1919. 

“ The  sale  of  coffee  subsequent  to  its  importa- 
tion,” writes  A.  A.  Osborne,  assistant  United 
States  trade  commissioner,  from  Rome,  “ is  a 
so-called  monopoly  of  the  Italian  government, 
which  obtains  a very  large  revenue  by  purchas- 
ing all  coffee  from  the  importers  and  reselling 
it  at  a higher  price  to  the  distributors’  consor- 
tium, as  well  as  by  the  collection  of  the  import 
duties.” 


COFFEE  IMPORTS  FROM  PARAGUAY 
Paraguay’s  coffee  imports  amounted  to  263, COO 
pounds  in  1920,  449,000  in  1919,  315,000  in  1918, 
375,000  in  1917,  and  151,000  in  1916. 
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OBITUARY 


Sterling  J.  Castle 

New  Orleans,  April  30,  1921. — The  coffee 
trade  was  grieved  last  week  at  the  death  of 
Sterling  J.  Castle,  vice-president  of  the  American 
Coffee  Co.,  of  this  city,  who  died  at  Shreveport, 
where  he  was  in  charge  of  the  business  of  the 
company.  He  had  been  ill  for  two  years. 

Mr.  Castle  had  been  with  the  company  for  19 
years,  had  sold  the  French  Opera  brand  of  coffee 
throughout  the  northern  part  of  Louisiana,  and 
was  known  to  all  the  trade.  His  popularity  was 
such  that  customers  sent  in  orders  by  mail  to  him 
when  he  was  ill;  would  buy  from  no  one  else. 

He  organized  the  New  Orleans  post.  He  also 
was  a 32d-degree  Mason  and  a member  of  the 
Elks.  He  was  born  at  Shreveport. — E.  K.  P. 


Peter  A.  Newman 

Peter  A.  Newman,  vice  president  of  the  Grand 
Union  Tea  Co.,  with  offices  at  Brookline,  Mass., 
age  49,  died  April  29  at  Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 

Jesse  E.  Longe 

Jesse  E.  Longe,  a wholesale  coffee  roaster  and 
packer,  also  retail  merchant,  at  Beaumont,  Tex., 
died  April  22.  The  business  will  continue  under 
Mrs.  Longe  and  W.  Harry  Longe. 


Benjamin  W.  Skelton 

Benjamin  W.  Skelton,  a wholesale  grocer  of 
Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  age  75,  died  April  21,  leaving 
seven  children. 

Timothy  J.  McCarthy 

Timothy  J.  McCarthy,  president  of  the  Fletcher 
Coffee  & Spice  Co.,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  one  of 
the  best-known  coffee  roasters  in  the  South,  age 
63,  died  March  31,  leaving  a wife  and  a son.  He 
was  with  the  Hanley-Kinsella  Coffee  & Spice  Co. 
at  St.  Louis  for  19  years  prior  to  moving  to  Little 
Rock  in  1905. 


IN  THE  EDITOR’S  MAIL  BAG 


Here  Will  Be  Found  Letters  from  Readers 
Who  Say  Something  Worth  While 

/'’A  NLY  letters  which  deal  with  subjects  of  gen- 
eral  trade  interest  are  published  here.  Read- 
ers should  remember  that  when  they  write  for 
this  department  they  can  best  serve  themselves 
and  the  Editor  by  being  brief.  Many  letters 
cannot  be  published  because  of  their  length. 

“The  Best  Coffee  in  the  World” 

The  inquiry  in  the  March  issue  of  The  Tea 
and  Coffee  Trade  Journal,  which  was  pro- 


pounded by  W.  H.  Aborn,  has  brought  another 
answer,  this  one  from  Carl  H.  Stoffregen,  of 
Steinwender,  Stoffregen  & Co.,  coffee  importers 
and  exporters,  who  says  that  it  “is  undoubtedly 
a blend.”  His  letter  follows : 

New  York,  April  25,  1921. 

W.  H.  Ukers,  Editor 

The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir: 

Replying  to  your  inquiry  as  to  what  is  the  best 
coffee,  I believe  that  this  is  entirely  a matter  of 
taste. 

The  well-known  market  difference  is  not  strictly 
an  indication,  because  under  the  abnormal  con- 
ditions of  the  last  few  years  we  have  seen  wide 
fluctuations  in  the  usual  differences  between  grades 
of  coffee.  Certain  milds  that  formerly  brought 
a wide  premium  over  Santos  have  been  sold  for 
less  than  Santos,  etc. 

Rio  coffee  is  probably  the  least  popular  in  cup 
character  of  any  coffee;  yet  there  are  waters  in 
this  country  where  Rio  makes  a palatable  cup. 
In  the  city  of  Rio,  for  instance,  Rio  coffee  roasted 
high  and  sugar  coated,  when  served  black  in  the 
ordinary  corner  cafe,  makes  a very  palatable  cup ; 
yet  for  local  consumption  in  the  city  of  New  York 
there  is  probably  not  a bag  of  Rio  coffee  sold  in 
the  entire  year. 

The  best  coffee  is  undoubtedly  a blend,  for  there 
are  many  good  coffees  which,  while  not  produc- 
ing the  best  cup  results  alone,  are  a valuable  ad- 
dition in  building  up  a blend  which  would  be 
flat  without  such  particular  coffees. 

To  determine  the  best  coffee,  and  considering 
that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  average  con- 
sumer, we  should  find  out  which  is  the  brand  of 
roasted  coffee  most  popular  with  the  consumer  in 
any  particular  territory,  and  then  ask  the  roaster 
of  that  coffee  to  give  the  formula  that  he  uses 
in  preparing  that  blend. — C.  H.  Stoffregen. 
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INSPIRATION  CORNER 

C Putting  salt  on  the  tails  of  fugitive  big  | 
| thoughts  and  bits  of  verse  which  make  | 
worth  while  the  blending  of  sentiment  with  1 
I business. 

'iimmiiimiimiiiiiiiiimimiiiiiimiitimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiiiiiimiiiimiiiiiiimiiiimimiimmmiimiiitiiiiiiiiimiiiiiimiiiir 

BE  STRONG 

We  are  not  here  to  play,  to  dream,  to  drift, 

We  have  hard  work  to  do,  and  loads  to  lift. 
Shun  not  the  struggle ; face  it. 

’Tis  God’s  gift. 

Say  not  the  days  are-evil — who’s  to  blame? 

And  fold  the  hands  and  acquiesce — oh,  shame ! 
Stand  up,  speak  out,  and  bravely — 

In  God’s  name. 

It  matters  not  how  deep  intrenched  the  wrong. 
How  hard  the  battle  goes,  the  day  how  long, 
Faint  not,  fight  on ! 

Tomorrow  comes  the  song. 

Maltbie  Davenport  Babcock. 
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OUR  BUSINESS  CREED 

We  believe  the  basic  principle  on  which  a trade  paper  should  build  is  SERVICE — service  to  readers 
and  service  to  advertisers,  in  a way  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  general  public. 

We  believe  in  the  application  of  the  TRUTH  to  the  editorial,  news  and  advertising  columns. 

We  believe  in  the  utmost  frankness  regarding  circulation. 

We  believe  the  highest  efficiency  can  be  secured  through  a CIRCULATION  OF  QUALITY  rather 
than  of  quantity — that  character  and  not  mere  numbers,  should  be  the  criterion  by  which  the  value 
of  a publication  should  be  judged. 

We  do  not  publish  free  reading  notices  or  paid  ((icrite  ups.” 
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COFFEE  RESEARCH  DETAILS  OR  GENERALITIES? 

Judging  by  the  official  statement  of  the  work  being  conducted  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  at  the  instigation  of  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Committee,  the  first 
step  toward  the  complete  absolution  of  coffee  has  been  successfully  essayed.  The  findings  re- 
ported are,  in  the  main,  a confirmation  of  the  results  of  previous  workers. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  the  results  were  of  a bibliographic  or  an  experi- 
mental nature.  If  the  latter  route  was  taken,  how  far  was  it  followed,  and  in  what  manner? 
Investigations  involving  the  human  factor  are  peculiarly  likely  to  lead  to  false  conclusions, 
unless  large  numbers  of  appropriate  control  tests  are  made.  All  too  often  the  number  of 
variables  introduced  into  an  experimental  test  are  so  large  that  a critical  examination  of  the 
results  will  fail  to  indicate  precisely  which  of  a number  of  factors  is  actually  responsible  for  the 
result  noted.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  characteristic  effects  of  caffein  are  not  so  strongly 
evidenced  when  it  is  consumed  in  coffee  as  when  it  is  ingested  in  the  form  of  the  free  alkaloid. 

If  this  supposition  has  been  proved  beyond  the  shadow  of  a doubt,  the  experimental  report 
should  be  published  in  some  recognized  scientific  journal  without  delay.  Such  a manner  of 
recording  the  facts  will  lend  an  additional  air  of  authoritativeness  to  any  claims  based  upon 
this  work.  Mere  generalized  statement  of  results  without  adequate  detail  is  not  accepted  at 
face  value  in  this  day  and  age,  no  matter  what  the  source.  Depend  upon  it,  the  enemies  of 
coffee  will  demand  definite  proof  before  admitting  defeat. 

Fortunately  the  good  work  is  to  be  continued  and  the  searchlight  of  science  thrown  upon 
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the  other  constituents  of  coffee.  If  the  question  of  caffein  be  assumed  to  have  been  satisfactor- 
ily disposed  of,  we  now  have  the  “cereal”-coffee  imitators  on  common  physiological  ground. 
There  can  be  but  little  difference  between  the  effects  of  the  cereal  preparations  and  of  coffee 
sans  caffein,  with  the  possible  exception  that  the  cereal  concoctions  would  be  contra-indicated 
in  cases  of  diabetes. 

However,  it  would  appear  that  some  of  the  other  constituents  of  coffee  are  productive  of 
disturbance,  as  indicated  in  cases  of  persons  who  are  not  susceptible  to  caffein  but  still  cannot 
tolerate  coffee.  Now  that  some  of  these  substances  have  been  isolated,  some  method  of  pre- 
paring, coffee  might  be  devised  to  eliminate  to  a marked  degree  the  so-called  harmful  properties. 
It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  alleged  undesirable  effects  of  coffee  will  be  shown  to  be  due 
largely  to  the  more  volatile  aromatic  constituents. 

Should  this  be  the  development  and  their  right  to  existence  in  coffee  questioned,  ’twould 
indeed  be  sad.  Passing  of  the  ever-pleasing  and  appetizing  aroma  of  coffee  would  be  calami- 
tous. But  there  is  no  need  in  trying  to  cross  the  bridge  before  it  is  reached.  When  the  facts 
are  secured  will  be  time  enough  to  admit,  then  meet  them.  Much  work  is  yet  to  be  done  before 
the  mysteries  of  coffee  are  solved.  It  is  well  that  the  problem  is  in  such  capable  hands. — G.  T.  M. 


A NEW  COFFEE  DEFINITION  IN  THE  MAKING 

Governments  move  slowly,  but  they  do  move,  and  there  is  eternal  hope  in  the  human  breast 
that  they  will  always  move  correctly.  Something  of  this  sort  has  throbbed  the  expectations  of  those 
specially  interested  in  coffee  whenever  matters  affecting  their  pockets  or  standards  have  been  before 
Uncle  Sam  for  official  decree. 

Thus,  What  is  Coffee?  The  Bureau  of  Standards  decided  away  back  fifteen  years  ago  that  it 
was  the  seed  of  arabica  and  liberica,  and  of  nothing  else,  and  those  two  of  all  the  80  species  of 
coffee  grown  in  the  earth  have  ever  since  been  co  ffee,  and  the  other  78  have  not  been  coffee,  so  far 
as  Uncle  Sam  is  concerned. 

It  is  still  so;  but  our  news  columns  shqw  there  is  reason  for  another  little  throb  of  hope  that 
at  least  one  more  of  the  80  species  of  coffee  will  be  accepted  by  the  government  as  really  being 
coffee. 

The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal  has  long  held  that  the  definition  of  coffee  ought  to  be 
revised.  Now  it  appears  that  it  is  going  to  be,  and  the  trade,  furthermore,  is  asked  to  help. — J. 


NEWSPAPER  ETHICS  AND  THE  COIN 

We  blush  to  admit  it,  but  unfortunately  it’s  true,  there  are  a few  newspaper  and  trade-paper 
publishers  left  who  care  more  for  the  coin  of  the  realm  than  they  do  for  the  ethics  of  their  profession. 
When  the  attention  of  a certain  newspaper  publisher  was  called  to  the  fact  that,  in  accepting  the  copy 
of  a coffee-substitute  faker  attacking  coffee,  he  was  doing  something  that  offended  the  standards  of 
good  newspaper  practice  he  was  not  impressed,  but  when  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Committee 
canceled  his  coffee  ads  he  let  out  an  awful  holler.  Later  he  succeeded  in  exacting  an  agreement  from 
the  committee  to  resume  advertising  if  he  would  refuse  to  accept  substitute  copy  making  reference  to 
any  alleged  harmful  effects  of  coffee.  It’s  a sad  commentary  on  newspaper  publishers  when  they 
have  to  be  bribed  to  do  right.  Incidentally,  it’s  a sad  commentary  on  the  coffee  men  that  they  should 
have  to  stoop  to  such  tactics  to  get  their  message  over. 

And  right  here  we  should  like  once  again  to  stick  a pin  into  the  thought  that  to  be  consistent  the 
coffee  men  should  refuse  to  patronize  any  grocery  paper  that  carries  coffee-substitute  advertising.  Yes, 
it’s  true  that  there  are  some  trade-paper  publishers  left  that  care  nothing  about  trade-paper  standards 
of  practice,  and  it  would  seem  that  reprisal  talk  is  the  only  language  they  understand. — S.  T. 


DIRECTED  TO  TEA  EXPLOITERS— AND  OTHERS 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  plaint  going  the  rounds  of  the  Dutch  East  India  press  asking  what 
is  the  matter  with  Java  tea  and  the  American  market,  for  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal  has 
long  been  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  most  excellent  product  , will  never  have  the  place  it 
deserves  in  this  country  till  the  planters  realize  that  the  quality  must  be  kept  on  a uniformly  high 
plane  and  also  that  the  public  must  be  told  about  it.  The  whole  story  can  be  told  only  by  advertising. — J. 
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MARKETS  OF  THE  WORLD 

C Latest  News  Letters  from  Staff  and  Special  Corre-  1 

1 spondents  in  Foreign  and  Domestic  Trade  Centers  1 
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THE  NEW  YORK  MARKETS 


Special  Market  Reviews  for  “The  Tea  and 
Coffee  Trade  Journal” 


New  York,  May  4,  1921. 
1V/IUCH  of  the  time  during  the  month  under 
A 1 review  decidedly  abnormal  conditions  pre- 
vailed in  the  market  for  Brazilian  coffee.  Promi- 
nent among  these  was  the  frequent  absence  of  any 
relation  between  the  local  market  and  markets  in 
Brazil.  In  the  former  the  tone  was  easier,  while 
in  the  latter  a firmer  feeling  obtained — as  a rule. 

This  firmer  tone  was  ascribed  to  further  sup- 
port by  the  Brazilian  government,  it  being  unoffi- 
cially reported  that  anywhere  from  300,000  to  1,- 
000,000  bags  had  been  bought  in  Rio  and  Santos 
for  federal  account.  As  a consequence  prices  in 
primary  markets  at  one  time  were  from  \y2 
cents  to  2 cents  above  the  season’s  lowest  levels 
recorded  in  March,  whereas  the  recovery  here 
amounted  to  less  than  half  a cent. 

The  failure  of  our  market  to  make  better  re- 
sponse to  the  firmness  in  Brazil  was  traceable 
partly  to  the  almost  entire  absence  of  so-called 
'‘outside”  support  in  the  market  for  future  con- 
tracts on  the  Coffee  & Sugar  Exchange.  More- 
over, spot  demand  was  generally  extremely  poor. 
In  this  connection  another  striking  contrast  was 
noticeable.  In  short,  while  fresh  business  was  ex- 
tremely slow  practically  throughout  the  month, 
the  warehouse  deliveries  were  extremely  large, 
indicating  that  interior  jobbers  and  roasters  were 
being  supplied  almost  entirely  by  direct  importa- 
tions. The  deliveries  of  Brazilian  coffee  during 
the  month  were  over  771,000  bags,  the  largest 
total  since  May,  1917,  when  the  total  was  920,988 
bags.  The  total  of  all  kinds  was  1,108,792  bags. 
In  May,  1917,  the  total  was  1 ,182,000  bags. 

Cost-and-Freight  Abnormal 

Abnormal  conditions  prevailed  in  the  cost-and- 
freight  market  also.  One  peculiar  feature  was 
the  almost  entire  lack  of  offers  from  Rio  or  Vic- 
toria, which  served  to  confirm  claims  that  the 
government  was  absorbing  supplies  in  those  mar- 
kets. On  the  other  hand,  offers  were  received 


daily  from  Santos.  At  the  outset,  the  market  was 
practically  controlled  by  resellers,  who  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  late  March  bulge  to  turn  over  pre- 
vious purchases  at  a profit.  This  underselling 
soon  brought  out  lower  offers  from  shippers  and 
4s  at  one  time  sold  at  8J4  cents,  or  1 cent  below 
the  high  mark  recorded  Tate  in  March.  Later 
sales  were  made  between  8J4  and  9 cents. 

Government  support  in  Brazil  was  reflected  for 
a time  in  the  Rio  exchange  market,  but  subse- 
quently all  the  gain  was  lost  and  the  rate  on  Lon- 
don fell  to  8 3/16d.,  the  lowest  since  the  1899  quo- 
tation of  6.15/16d. 

The  unwillingness  of  interior  jobbers  and  roast- 
ers to  make  fresh  purchases  of  importance  was 
not  surprising  in  view  of  the  huge  deliveries 
noted,  and  also  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  coun- 
try’s stock  of  Brazilian  coffee  in  store  and  afloat 
is  over  2,000,000  bags.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
pointed  out  that  prices  here  are  below  the  cost  of 
replacement  in  producing  countries,  and  that  there 
have  been  practically  no  purchases  for  future 
shipments. 

Mild  Coffees  More  Active 

Early  in  the  month  mild-coffee  importers 
showed  more  disposition  to  meet  the  views  of 
buyers,  and  as  a consequence  some  houses  re- 
ported extremely  active  dealings,  especially  in 
Colombias.  One  interesting  item  was  the  sale  of 
15,000  bags  of  Bogotas  to  be  shipped.  The  ar- 
rivals were  decidedly  large,  406,645  bags,  with 
liberal  quantities  of  Colombias.  On  the  other 
hand,  Central  Americas  and  Maracaibos  are  run- 
ning behind  owing  to  larger  shipments  to  Europe. 
Warehouse  deliveries  were  also  large,  337,557 
bags.  The  country’s  visible  supply  on  May  1 was 
placed  at  542,962  bags,  against  473,874  on  April 
1 and  681,344  a year  ago. 

Teas  Quiet  and  Still  Lower 

In  spite  of  further  reductions  in  cost,  the  tea 
market  has  remained  quiet.  Buyers  are  still  cau- 
tious, taking  only  small  lots  to  cover  urgent  re- 
quirements. This  is  not  strange  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  able  so  frequently  in  the 
recent  past  to  make  replacement  purchases  at 
lower  prices.  Trading  in  chops  and  lines  of 
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pingsueys  and  country  greens  has  been  fairly  ac- 
tive, with  greater  interest  shown  in  shotties  and 
better  grades.  A further  cut  in  prices  resulted  in 
fairly  large  dealings  in  Javas.  Some  of  the  offer- 
ings are  said  to  be  very  attractive.  In  fact,  prices 
have  rallied  a little  from  recent  bottom  levels  on 
teas  with  fair  cup  quality. 

Ceylons  have  been  moving  fairly  well  owing 
to  good  quality  of  arrivals,  but  prices  for  all 
grades  have  been  depressed  by  the  anxiety  to 
dispose  of  low  grades.  Japan  teas  have  been  in- 
active, although  jobbers  have  been  able  to  resell 
goods  bought  at  sacrifice  prices  from  houses  re- 
tiring from  business.  These  sales  have  shown 
small  profits,  and  some  of  the  teas  were  said  to 
show  remarkable  value.  Prices  for  Indias  have 
been  generally  well  sustained,  though  some  of  the 
lower  grades  have  been  available  at  further  con- 
cessions. There  has  been  little  demand  for  congous. 

Spice  Market  Steady 

A good  steady  business  was  done  in  spices  gen- 
erally, and  with  stocks,  light  goods  on  spot  and 
nearby  command  a premium — a decidedly  healthy 
condition.  With  practically  all  weak  holders 
eliminated,  the  opinion  is  general  that  the  bottom 
of  the  market  has  been  reached.  Buyers,  how- 
ever, continue  to  buy  with  great  caution. — C.  K.  T. 


INACTIVITY  IN  CACAO  MARKET 

John  Clarke  & Co.  give  the  following  review 
of  conditions  in  the  New  York  cacao  market: 

“The  cacao  bean  market  for  April  has  been  on 
the  whole  a very  narrow  affair.  There  has  been 
limited  activity  on  the  part  of  dealers  who  are 
convinced  that  prices  are  scraping  bottom  and  are 
therefore  willing  to  take  a chance  on  goods  ar- 
riving in  late  spring  and  early  summer.  Manu- 
facturers have  yet  to  be  convinced,  however,  that 
the  decline  is  at  an  end  or,  if  convinced,  are  not 
in  position  to  make  very  large  commitments,  be- 
cause of  their  inability  to  move  finished  products 
readily.  As  far  as  the  spot  market  is  concerned, 
trading  has  been  inconsequential,  and  values  have 
become  entirely  nominal. 

“It  would  seem  that  the  point  has  been  reached 
when  costs  of  production  must  enter  into  the  value 
of  merchandise  shipped  to  this  market.  At 
present  prices  shippers  can  barely  cover  their 
costs  and  under  such  conditions  few  will  be 
able  or  willing  to  harvest  their  next  crops  at  a 
loss.  There  are  already  indications  that  produc- 
tion is  being  curtailed  to  meet  present  conditions, 
and  should  this  practice  become  general  there  will 
be  good  opportunity  for  lagging  demand  to  over- 
take bountiful  supply. 

“There  is  of  course  some  conjecture  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  imposition  of  import  duties  on 
cacao  in  the  proposed  new  tariff  bill.  With  Con- 
gress making  every  possible  effort  to  meet  the 
growing  costs  of  government,  it  hardly  seems 
possible  that  one  of  the  principal  imported  food 
commodities  will  escape.  However,  the  govern- 
ment machinery  moves  slowly  and  there  will  be 
plenty  of  time  to  worry  about  this  subject  later.” 


FRENCH  MARKET  CONDITIONS 

Influence  Against  Further  Coffee  Advances 
— Campaign  Planned  to  Increase 
Popular  Consumption 


(Staff  Correspondence) 

O Paris,  April  14,  1921. 

N the  Havre  market  prices  have  been  very 
irregular  during  the  last  few  weeks,  showing 
on  some  days  differences  of  2 to  4 francs  between 
opening  and  closing.  However,  they  are  now 
usually  around  110  to  120  francs,  whereas  at  the 
end  of  March,  1920,  they  rose  as  high  as  339.5. 

It  is  still  observed  that  the  roasters  show  great 
reserve  and  buy  only  in  proportion  to  their  im- 
mediate needs.  Consumption  tends  somewhat  to 
increase  on  account  of  the  maintenance  of  high 
prices  for  alcohol  and  liqueurs. 

Receipts  from  Rio  and  Santos  being  momentar- 
ily much  smaller,  we  believe  that  prices  will 
become  stabilized  and  remain  so. 

Some  assert  that  there  will  be  a further  advance 
and  give  as  reasons  therefor  the  new  valorization 
by  the  Brazilian  government  and  the  prospect  of  a 
deficit  in  the  next  crop,  which  is  estimated  to  be 
7,500,000  bags  of  Santos  and  3,000,000  of  Rio; 
that  is,  10,500,000  against  a minimum  of  13,000,000 
for  the  present  crop. 

Personally,  we  do  not  think  that  much  improve- 
ment will  take  place.  From  all  sides,  in  France, 
there  is  a demand  for  decreased  prices,  and  these 
have  been  obtained  for  many  foodstuffs.  But 
coffee  is  still  retailed  at  7 to  9 francs  a kilo 
(2.2  pounds),  and  the  public  would  not  accept  a 
further  and  insufficiently  justified  increase.  In 
fact,  one  must  take  into  account  that  the  visible 
supply  (on  April  5)  amounts  to  8,686,000  bags, 
against  7,979,000  bags  in  1920.  For  the  first  nine 
months  of  this  season,  therefore,  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  1,985,000  bags,  whereas  in  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1919-20  there  was  a decrease 
of  2,040,000  bags. 

On  April  ? the  total  stock  at  Havre  was  613,580 
bags  (of  which  362,559  bags  was  Brazilian),  as 
compared  with  801,067  bags  in  1920  and  259,256  in 
1919. 

For  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  popular  con- 
sumption of  coffee,  a Research  Committee  is  being 
formed  which  will  start  an  advertising  campaign 
for  the  winter  season.  The  campaign  is  planned 
to  be  on  as  large  a scale  as  that  being  conducted 
in  the  United  States. 

At  the  present  time  the  total  stock  of  cocoa  in 
French  warehouses  (Marseilles,  Havre,  Nantes, 
Bordeaux,  Rouen,  St.  Nazaire,  and  Paris) 
amounts  to  446,857  metric  quintals,  against  280,973 
in  1920  (a  metric  quintal  is  220.46  pounds). — R.  F. 
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INDIA’S  TEA  TRADE 


The  Latest  Facts  and  Comments  on  Con- 
ditions Affecting  Price  and 
Production 


(Staff  Correspondence) 

Calcutta,  March  20,  1921. 
rT’HE  North  Indian  tea  year,  which  runs 
^ from  April  1 to  March  31,  draws  to  a 
close  as  I write  this,  and  the  Calcutta  tea 
market  is  closing  down  for  a vacation.  The 
year  does  not  correspond  to  the  actual  pro- 
ducing season  in  this  northern  latitude.  Pluck- 
ing leaf  and  manufacturing  tea  lasts  for  eight 
months  only  up  to  end  of  November.  The 
bushes  are  then  pruned  and  given  a rest. 

"Down  south  and  in  Ceylon  and  Java  the  cli- 
mate is  more  tropical  and  tea-making  goes 
on  the  year  round. 

Considering  that  we  make  no  tea  for  the 
last  four  months  of  the  tea  year,  our  export 
figures  ought  to  correspond  with  crop;  but 
they  don’t.  This  year  there  is  a wider  dis- 
crepancy than  ever.  From  private  reports  of 
individual  crops,  it  is  estimated  that  the  total 
production  for  1920-21  is  about  330,000,000 
pounds,  against  360,000,000  pounds  in  1919; 
but  we  have  shipped  up  to  the  present  only 
240,000,000  pounds,  against  last  year  337,000,- 
000  pounds.  So  we  shall  have  a whole  lot  to 
carry  on  to  next  year. 

Partly  this  has  been  deliberate  policy,  tea 
producers  having  entered  into  agreement  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Indian  Tea  Association 
to  limit  their  shipment  to  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  London  market  to  8 per  cent  less  a 
month  than  in  the  preceding  year.  But  other 
causes  have  been  at  work,  and  our  shipments 
to  the  Kingdom  are  only  202,000,000  pounds, 
against  294,000,000  in  1919-20,  a reduction  of 
rather  more  than  30  per  cent.  • 

The  92,000,000  deficit  in  shipments  does  not 
therefore  represent  the  actual  shortage  in 
crop  correctly.  There  will  be  enough  left- 
over tea  to  bring  the  figure  within  30,000,000 
of  last  year’s.  There  will  probably  be  50,000,- 
000  or  60,000,000  of  1920  crop  left  in  the  coun- 
try on  March  31,  which  must  all  go  forward 
afterward  and  swell  the  figures  for  1921-22. 

This  hanging  back  is  largely  due  to  the  slate 
of  shipping,  which  is  none  too  plentiful.  I 
should  say  also  that  of  late  it  has  been  due 
to  the  rapid  fall  in  freights,  which  have  been 
dropping  10  per  cent  month  by  month  till 
they  are  now  less  than  half  what  they  were 
a year  ago.  Naturally  shippers  have  been  in 


no  hurry,  as  by  waiting  they  were  certain  to 
get  cheaper  freight  and  the  - congested  state 
of  the  London  tea  market  was  no  draw  to 
shippers.  The  teas  might  as  well  wait  here  as 
there. 

Poor  Year  Elsewhere 
Of  course  the  foregoing  remarks  apply  to 
the  United  Kingdom  only.  We  are  always 
ready  to  get  our  tea  away  to  other  countries, 
where  it  will  do  good  and  no  harm,  as  quickly 
as  possible.  But  this  year  we  have  not  been 
oversuccessful  in  this  direction.  Up  to  the 
present  we  have  sent  only  37,800,000  pounds  to 
countries  outside  the  Kingdom,  against  42,- 
000,000  pounds  last  year.  The  United  States 
and  Australia  have  both  let  us  down.  To  the 
States  our  shipments  are  now  2,800,000  pounds 
only,  against  6,000,000  last  year. 

Canada  has  stood  by  us,  however,  and  not 
reduced  from  the  7,500,000  pounds  taken  from 
us  in  the  preceding  year,  and  fortunately  we 
have  a local  Indian  and  Persian  demand  which 
has  grown  to  16,500,000  pounds  this  year. 
South  America  has  been  almost  as  good  a 
customer  as  the  States  this  year.  The  trade 
with  Argentina  and  other  South  American 
countries  is  new,  but  quite  promising. 

Uncertain  for  This  Year 
Prospects  for  the  1921  crop  are  quite  uncer- 
tain at  present.  The  attempt  made  by  the 
Indian  Tea  Association  to  get  tea  companies 
to  .reduce  their  crops  by  20  per  cent  on  a 
mutual  agreement  has  definitely  failed.  They 
fell  short  of  securing  the  support  of  85  per 
cent  of  the  companies,  which  they  required. 

But  I expect  that,  though  they  would  not 
tie  their  hands  in  the  public  interest,  their  pri- 
vate interests  will  act  powerfully  to  reduce 
their  output  of  tea.  You  can’t  have  it  both 
ways.  You  can’t  produce  the  maximum  quan- 
tity from  your  acreage  and  the  maximum  qual- 
ity in  the  tea  as  well. 

Must  Have  Better  Quality 
Everybody  knows  that  Indian  tea  has  been 
depreciated  by  the  general  poor  quality  of  the 
large  crops  made.  This  has  just  got  to  stop, 
if  we  are  ever  to  get  a decent  price  for  our 
teas  again.  Directors  of  tea  companies  know 
this,  and  I have  information  that  the  word 
has  gone  forth  to  the  estate  managers  that 
better  teas  must  be  produced  even  if  it  means 
that  less  tea  is  made.  The  result  is  inevitable. 

To  improve  the  quality  the  leaf  must  be 
plucked  finer  and  younger.  It  must  be  got  off 
the  bush  every  seven  days,  and  no  longer  be 
left  to  grow  heavy  and  coarse  for  10  days  or 
so,  a practice  that  has  been  too  prevalent.  The 
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tea  pickers  will  have  to  be  superintended  more 
carefully  to  prevent  their  plucking  coarse,  as 
they  will  do  to  throw  up  their  poundage.  Less 
weight  of  leaf  too  will  allow  more  careful 
manufacture.  When  leaf  comes  in  rushes 
almost  more  than  the  machines  can  handle, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  tea-maker  to  give  it 
the  careful  attention  that  good  tea-making 
requires. 

Manuring  is  being  abandoned.  Calcutta 
firms  complain  that  they  can  get  no  sale  now 
for  phosphates  and  other  fertilizers.  A good 
sign,  for  though  artificial  stimulants  make  leaf 
grow,  it  grows  rank  and  quality  suffers.  The 
new  policy  will  pay  all  who  go  in  for  it.  Those 
who  don’t  will  go  on  Queer  St.  leading  to 
Poverty  Corner.  The  situation  demands  not 
only  less  tea  but  better  tea.  Fortunately  the 
two  go  together. 

I calculate  that  if  Indian  tea  quality  is  im- 
proved by  these  careful  methods  up  to  the 
maximum  of  what  is  possible,  it  will  result 
in  quite  a 20  per  cent  reduction  in  bulk.  If 
I forecast  the  movement  accurately,  it  will 
benefit  us  and  won’t  hurt  you.  Those  who 
want  poor  tea  can  get  shiploads  of  it  from  the 
huge  stocks  held  in  London  at  a nominal 
price;  but  I should  try  it  on  the  dog  before 
I drank  it  myself. 

Ceylon  in  the  Leap 

Ceylon  has  given  India  a fair  lead  in  pro- 
ducing less  and  better  tea.  For  some  months 
Ceylon  growers  have  been  putting  some  “pep” 
into  the  business  of  tea-growing.  They  are 
always  quicker  to  respond  to  conditions  than 
the  Indian.  Last  time,  20  years  ago,  when 
oversupply  threatened,  they  got  busy  at  once 
and  advertised  their  teas  in  the  States  and 
other  countries.  The  pull  they  got  on  that 
occasion  lasts  to  the  present  day.  Ceylon  has 
got  a long  lead,  which  it  has  maintained  every- 
where, Britain  excepted.  Sheer  weight  of  In- 
dian supply  carries  it  through  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

This  time  again  the  Ceylon  men  have  got 
off  the  mark  a little  ahead  of  the  pistol.  They 
inaugurated  a policy  of  better  teas  and  less  of 
them  last  year.  The  effect  has  been  very 
prompt.  On  February  28,  T.  C.  Owen,  chair- 
man of  the  Ceylon  Association,  London,  was 
able  to  announce  at  the  annual  meeting,  “Cey- 
lon has  had  a market  of  its  own  during  the 
past  eight  weeks  with  an  average  of  3 pence 
higher  than  Indian.”  Norman  R.  Blande,  of 
Tarrant  & Co.,  Colombo,  Ceylon,  just  returned 
from  a visit  to  Australia,  reports  the  favor 
with  which  the  new  teas  are  received  there. 


C.  J.  Gant,  of  Sydney,  one  of  the  best  known 
of  Australian  tea  brokers,  remarks  upon  “the 
tremendous  improvement  in  the  recent  manu- 
facture of  Ceylon  teas.”  I expect  before  long 
your  tea  traders  will  be  joining  in  the  chorus 
and  Indian  tea  will  be  getting  another  knock. 

Well,  both  will  surely  deserve  what  they  get. 
Ceylon  has  been  acting,  while  India  has  been 
talking,  and  I don’t  know  that  conversation 
helps  much,  if  any,  in  these  cases. 

Cess  for  German  Trade 

I told  you  in  my  last  that  our  Legislative 
Council  had  passed  the  bill  to  amend  the  Tea 
Cess  Act  and  empower  collection  of  the  cess 
at  eight  annas  per  100  pounds.  The  Indian 
Tea  Association  has  decided,  however,  to  be 
content  with  half  this  levy;  so  we  shall  raise 
only  £50,000  or  so  instead  of  the  £100,000  the 
larger  rate  would  yield.  It  does  not  seem 
good  economy,  considering  how  much  there 
is  to  do.  It  is  noi  yet  announced  how  the 
money  is  to  be  allocated,  but  A.  D.  Gordon, 
president  of  the  Indian  Tea  Association,  gave 
us  a hint  at  the  annual  meeting  lately.  He 
made  no  reference  to  the  States,  but  men- 
tioned “the  Continent,”  which  means  Germany. 

That  country  has  always  been  an  obsession 
of  our  Cess  Committee  and  Indian  tea  men. 
What  reason  they  have  found  for  thinking 
they  can  ever  get  the  Germans  to  leave  coffee 
for  tea  passes  my  comprehension.  Before  the 
war  the  tea  consumption  per  head  in  Germany 
was  2V2  ounces.  In  five  years  £40,000  of  In- 
dian cess  money  was  spent  in  Germany,  and 
the  consumption  of  Indian  tea  increased  by 
800,000  pounds.  Cipher  that  out  and  count  the 
cost.  In  the  best  year  the  total  of  Indian  tea 
imported  into  Germany  was  1,500,000  pounds 
and  of  all  tea  10,000,000  pounds.  Now,  it 
seems,  they  are  going  to  start  in  for  another 
try. 

But  that’s  a Britisher!  Let  him  get  started 
and  he’ll  butt  away  forever  like  a buck  goat 
at  a swinging  log.  And  the  present  is  such 
an  appropriate  time  for  exciting  German 
affection  to  a British  product! — is  it  not?  They 
must  be  so  pleased  with  the  British  strangle- 
hold on  their  outward  trade  that  they  will 
surely  welcome  inward  trade  in  a British  prod- 
uct. When  this  German  policy  in  tea  is  raised 
I allow  I always  feel  like  a lone  Democrat  in 
a Republican  town.  In  my  opinion  it  would 
be  easier  to  get  a coon  off  watermelon  than 
a German  off  coffee. 

Should  Go  After  America 

All  the  money  that  can  he  spared  from  local 
Indian  work  is  wanted,  and  badly  wanted,  for 
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the  States,  where  the  other  tea  interests  are 
stirring  and  about  to  go  big.  It  is  specially 
important  as  your  tea  people  are  willing  to  co- 
operate. It  would  take  all  the  money  we 
have  to  hit  up  the  big  centers.  Work  in  the 
States  was  carried  on  for  many  years  by  our 
late  cess  commissioner  at  a cost  of  £10,000  per 
annum,  but  from  his  center  at  St.  Louis  he 
covered  the  fringes  only  in  Kansas,  Arkansas, 
Oklahoma  and  Indiana.  More  than  £100,000 
was  spent,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
wakened  any  special  interest  in  Indian  tea. 

The  Ceylon  people  hunted  the  Americans 
out  where  they  live.  They  spent  much  less 
money;  but  my  friends  and  correspondents  tell 
me  that  Ceylon  tea  has  the  leading  name  to 
this  day,  though  Ceylon  expenditure  on  ad- 
vertising has  long  ceased.  And  look  at  the 
figures  of  tea  exports  from  India  and  Ceylon 
to  America  (States  and  Canada)  for  1920, — 
India,  9,800,000  pounds;  Ceylon,  24,300,000 
pounds! — Charles  Judge. 


CHICAGO  NEWS  LETTER 

Activities  of  the  Trade  in  the  Windy  City 
and  Vicinity  as  Seen  by  Our 
Correspondent 

Chicago,  May  2,  1921. 

POMMENT  as  to  the  state  of  the  coffee 
^ trade  is  confined  to  a few  brief  remarks 
by  most  of  the  jobbers,  roasters  and  whole- 
salers here  selling  to  the  retail  trade,  and  that 
is  that  prices  received  for  the  various  grades 
are  fair  enough,  but  there  is  little  business. 
Just  what  can  be  expected  for  the  future  no 
one  cares  to  foretell. 

The  tea  trade  as  a whole  is  in  little  better 
state  than  coffee.  What  little  is  sold  is  bought 
on  a hand-to-mouth  basis.  Gunpowders  are 
selling  at  very  low  prices,  while  Japans  have 
been  gradually  decreasing,  until  now  prices 
are  so  low  that  it  is  freely  declared  they  can 
go  no  lower.  A number  of  buyers  for  some  of 
the  local  tea-importing  firms  have  departed  for 
their  annual  pilgrimage  to  the  producing 
countries,  among  them  W.  H.  Siegfried,  presi- 
dent of  Siegfried-Schmidt  Co.;  President  Gott- 
lieb of  the  Gottlieb  Co.;  and  Walter  Hellyer 
of  Hellyer  & Co.  Mr.  Siegfried  was  heard 
from  this  week  at  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Change  in  Personnel 

May  1 finds  numerous  changes  in  the  repre- 
sentatives of  local  jobbing  and  importing 
houses,  particularly  with  the  brokers.  M.  B. 
Conant,  who  for  some  time  has  been  repre- 


senting Mitsui  & Co.  at  180  North  Dearborn 
St.,  has  closed  that  office  and  entered  busi- 
ness for  himself  under  the  firm  name  of  M.  B. 
Conant  & Co.,  merchandise  brokers,  and  will 
continue  to  represent  Mitsui  & Co.  (the  Japan 
tea  branch)  in  middle-western  territory.  He 
will  also  represent  other  large  tea  houses  and 
make  connections  so  that  his  line  will  in- 
clude such  produce  as  spices,  condiments,  etc. 
He  has  taken  offices  at  222  North  Wabash 
Ave.,  Room  505. 

Loaching  & Jeffrey,  brokers,  who  have  been 
domiciled  at  180  North  Dearborn  St.,  have 
moved  to  222  North  Wabash  Ave. 

James  M.  Byrnes  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Chicago  office  of  J.  Aron  & Co.,  suc- 
ceeding W.  T.  Callaghan.  He  was  formerly 
with  J.  Henry  Young  in  its  Chicago  office. 
Mr.  Callaghan  has  associated  himself  with 
W.  T.  Bown,  also  formerly  of  J.  Aron  & Co., 
and  the  two  have  engaged  in  the  sugar,  coffee, 
and  cocoa  brokerage  business  at  326  River  St., 
Suite  309,  as  Bown  & Gallaghan. 

Gottlieb  & Co.,  coffee  roasters,  have  moved 
from  180  North  Dearborn  St.  to  222  North 
Wabash  Ave.  John  Crozier  is  Chicago  repre- 
sentative. Groman  Wang  of  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can Direct  Tea  Trading  Co.  has  taken  space 
in  the  Gottlieb  offices  and  will  represent  the 
Anglo-American  concern  in  the  general  west- 
ern markets. 

The  Chicago  representation  of  W.  R.  Grace 
& Co.  has  been  placed  with  Macy  Bros.  & 
Gillet,  effective  May  1. 

The  Chicago  office  of  Edward  Bleecker, 
coffee  broker,  has  been  closed,  and  C.  S.  Nutt 
and  Roy  E.  Lapham,  who  represented  Bleecker 
here,  are  going  into  the  coffee  brokerage  busi- 
ness for  themselves  in  the  same  quarters  at 
Room  608,  326  River  St. 

The  Colonial  Coffee  Co.,  with  headquarters 
at  1118  Bryn  Mawr  Ave.,  has  been  incorporated 
for  $4,000  to  deal  in  coffee,  teas,  spices,  and 
cocoa;  incorporators,  Sanford  Lawton,  David  B. 
West,  and  Byron  L.  Lee. 

Hotel  Convention  in  July 

The  annual  convention  and  American  Hotel 
and  Restaurant  Exposition  will  be  held  here  in 
the  Coliseum,  beginning  July  11.  Coffee  and 
tea  are  to  be  featured  in  the  exhibits. 

Max  Goodman,  former  chief  bookkeeper,  and 
five  other  salesmen  employees  of  the  Durand 
& Kasper  Co.,  wholesale  grocers,  were  indicted 
by  the  April  grand  jury  charged  with  fraudu- 
lently obtaining  $300,000  from  the  company 
through  manipulating  the  books. 

Salo  W.  Roth,  publisher  of  the  Wholesale 
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Grocer  and  the  Retailers’  Journal,  Chicago,  died 
April  26,  age  67.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow 
and  one  son. 

The  Allied  Retail  Merchants’  Association 
has  been  incorporated  here  with  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  promoting  Americanism  in  busi- 
ness and  to  “put  the  retailer  on  the  map  as  a 
strong  progressive  force  for  the  elimination 
of  the  tricks  of  the  wholesalers  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  honest  market,”  according  to 
a statement  made  by  Robert  S.  lies,  counsel 
for  the  incorporators,  among  whom  is  Russel 
J.  Pool,  secretary  of  the  City  Council  Commit- 
tee on  Living  Costs. 

George  W.  Bell,  for  63  years  a grocer  in 
Chicago,  died  at  his  home  here  April  28,  age 
76,  leaving  two  sons  and  three  daughters. — 
W.  H.  A. 


NEW  ORLEANS  LETTER 


News  of  the  Trade  in  the  “Logical  Port” 
as  Gathered  by  Our  Correspondent 


New  Orleans,  April  29,  1921. 
'"THE  coffee  trade  here  has  been  called  quiet  all 
* month,  but  considering  the  imports  and  the 
stock  remaining  in  view  it  looks  as  if  business 
were  not  so  draggy  as  appears  from  general  com- 
ment. Secretary  Heaslip  of  the  Green  Coffee  As- 
sociation has  tabulated  the  imports  from  Brazil 
here  so  far  this  year  and  finds  that  they  have 
amount  to  903,907  bags,  compared  with  891,614 
in  the  same  period  last  year. 

The  local  stock  of  Brazil  coffee  is  about  290,000 
bags,  and  there  is  200,000  bags  afloat  for  this 
port.  While  business  is  called  quiet,  the  coffee 
brought  in  has  been  fairly  well  cleaned  up,  indi- 
cating sales,  and  prices  have  been  fair  as  com- 
pared with  prewar  times,  so  that  apparently  the 
trade  has  done  very  well. 

Mild  coffee  imports  have  been  light,  and  stock 
now  is  about  30,000  bags ; but  there  also  has  been 
a good  business  in  that  line,  as  judged  by  the 
clearance  of  stock,  though  demand  is  not  so  strong 
as  last  month. 

Coffee  roasters  stated  at  the  end  of  the  month 
that  business  had  been  very  quiet,  with  no  im- 
provement. Demand  in  the  country  has  been 
very  limited,  while  the  city  business  has  been 
fair,  but  also  showing  a falling  off  from  last 
month ; though  the  fact  that  it  is  better  than  the 
country  trade  is  some  encouragement.  The 
trouble  with  the  country  trade  is  the  inability  of 
farmers  to  sell  their  products  profitably,  so  that 
they  are  short  of  money  for  buying,  even  of 
coffee,  which  is  considered  a necessary. 


Consumption  Still  Keeps  Up 

Yet  the  statement  that  demand  is  limited  must 
be  taken  with  the  qualification  that  the  people 
are  not  drinking  less  coffee  than  formerly.  On 
the  contrary,  prohibition  and  the  war  have  caused 
some  increase  in  consumption,  and  dealers  in  the 
interior  must  have  had  more  coffee  in  stock 
than  was  generally  supposed.  The  same  test 
applies  as  in  the  green  coffee  trade : the  coffee  was 
imported,  it  has  been  distributed,  stocks  are  sup- 
posed to  be  small;  therefore  the  coffee  must  have 
been  consumed — and  hence  it  must  have  been  sold. 

The  roasters  are  selling  their  standard  grades 
of  coffee  in  packages  at  about  28  cents  and  retail- 
ers are  still  asking  30  to  32  and  35  cents;  but  in 
the  more  expensive  grades  prices  are  about 
unchanged.  Bulk  coffee  is  selling  as  low  as  12  to 
14  cents  a pound.  Dealers  buy  this  and  put  it  up 
in  bags,  as  ordered  by  customers,  and  there  is  a 
large  trade  in  this  line.  But  some  dealers  are 
buying  green  coffee,  roasting  it,  and  selling  it  at 
about  the  trade  level. 

Increased  activity  is  shown  in  establishment  of 
small  wagon  routes,  as  the  passing  out  of  some 
of  the  chain  stores  with  routes  in  the  city  has 
made  an  opening  for  this  line  of  trade. 

Tea  Continues  Quiet 

After  a rather  quiet  month  there  is  no  increased 
activity  in  tea.  Jobbers  who  replenished  their 
stocks  recently  are  content  to  go  along  moderately 
until  these  are  sold  out  and  are  waiting  for  bet- 
ter demand  before  doing  any  extensive  buying. 

Prices  are  unchanged  and  still  below  prewar 
figures  here.  The  general  impression  is  that  the 
surplus  in  hands  of  retailers  and  jobbers  is  pretty 
well  cleaned  up  and  hopes  of  some  increase  in 
buying  are  held. 

New  Orleans  Notes 

The  widening  of  the  Poydras  St.  wharf  to  give 
more  space  for  unloading  coffee  is  proceeding, 
the  roof  is  on  the  new  extension,  and  the  wharf 
soon  will  be  turned  over  to  the  coffee  trade  by 
the  Port  Commission.  It  now  is  planned  to 
extend  the  wharf  at  the  same  width  some  200  feet 
to  the  Canal  St.  ferry,  though  residents  of  Al- 
giers, across  the  river,  are  afraid  that  part  of 
the  city  will  be  lost  sight  of  if  more  space  is 
inclosed.  J ^ ^ 

Some  of  the  local  roasters  have  been  doing 
fancy  advertising,  which  has  had  a good  effect 
Special  brands  have  been  put  before  the  buyers  in 
an  attractive  manner,  with  standard  merits  empha- 
sized, as  compared  to  “any  old  coffee”  that  may 
be  bought  at  cheaper  prices.  There  are  some 
“made  last  night”  grades  of  coffee  offered  that 
no  good  roaster  will  compete  with. 

Judging  from  appearances,  the  drinking  of 
coffee,  especially  by  patrons  of  quick-lunch  stands 
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and  downtown  restaurants,  is  increasing  here,  as 
compared  with  the  carbonated  drinks.  The  gen- 
eral impression  appears  to  be  that  good  coffee  is 
much  more  healthful  than  newfangled  soft  drinks. 
The  use  of  coffee,  as  has  been  repeatedly  sug- 
gested, would  be  increased  if  it  was  tastefully 
served,  instead  of  merely  being  handed  out  with 
the  idea  that  “if  you  don’t  like  it,  let  it  alone.” — 
E.  K.  P. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  MARKETS 


Tea  and  Coffee  News  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Centers  as  Gathered  by  Our  Own 
Correspondent 

San  Francisco,  April  23,  1921. 
YVTTTH  business  humming  in  the  tea  and  coffee 
trade  in  San  Francisco  and  other  Pacific 
Coast  points  the  wholesalers  are  exceedingly  op- 
timistic for  even  brighter  prosperity.  So  far  there 
has  been  no  let-up  in  the  increased  demand  for 
mild  coffees  from  the  Middle  West,  and  with 
heavy  imports  from  Central  America  continuing 
to  arrive  the  trade  in  San  Francisco  is  thriving. 
Very  little  coffee  is  remaining  in  storage,  owing 
to  the  large  demand  from  eastern  sections. 

So  far  as  prices  are  concerned,  green  coffee  has 
marked  time  during  the  last  two  weeks,  but 
there  is  a noticeable  increase  in  activity.  This, 


however,  is  mainly  confined  to  the  better  grades. 

The  cheaper  grades  have  become  lower  and 
weak. 

A sharp  reduction  in  the  price  of  cans  re- 
cently caused  the  roasters  to  reduce  all  their  better 
grades  of  canned  coffee  two  cents  a pound. 

The  local  tea  market  is  quiet  and  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  great  interest  in  the  opening 
in  May  of  the  Japan  market.  The  better  grades 
are  already  firmer,  and  increasing  strength  is 
looked  for,  while  lower  grades  are  a drug  here  as 
elsewhere.  Stocks  of  Japan  teas  are  depleted. — • 
G.  P.  M. 


CHILE’S  DUTIES  UNCHANGED 
The  general  and  high  increase  in  the  import 
duties  that  went  into  effect  in  Chile  on  Feb.  23, 
1921,  did  not  apply  to  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar, 
and  rice. 


SOME  BUSINESS  MOTTOS 
For  an  Executive — Hew  to  the  facts  and  cul- 
tivate foresight. 

For  a Department  Manager — Make  it  fool-proof. 
For  Any  Salesman — Follow  it  through. 

For  a Stenographer — Accuracy  first!  Then  neat- 
ness and  dispatch. 

For  an  Office  Boy — Beat  ’em  to  it! 

— W.  H.  U. 


A NEW  COFFEE-ROASTING  PLANT  IN  NEW  ORLEANS 
This  Picture  Shows  the  Equipment  Recently  Installed  in  the  American  Coffee  Co.’s  Building 
at  New  Orleans.  It  Includes  Four  300-Pound  Lambert  Roasters,  With  Coolers,  Stoning 
Apparatus,  and  Auxiliary  Equipment.  Gas  Fuel  Is  Used. 
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€[  A department  covering  the  activities  of  the  manufacturing  and  distrib- 

l 

uting  tea,  coffee,  spice  and  fine  grocery  interests  and  the  supply  trades. 


GROCERS  WOULD  REDUCE  RATES 


Wholesalers  of  United  States  and  Canada 
Organize  to  Bring  About  Lower 
Taxes  and  Freights 

(Staff  Correspondent) 

Chicago,  May  2,  1921. 

jWTORE  than  300  wholesale  grocers  from  all 
parts  of  the  Middle  West  and  Canada 
met  at  the  Congress  Hotel  here  for  a two- 
day  session  April  12  and  13,  primarily  to  look 
into  the  needs  of  their  business  and  to  devise 
ways  and  means  of  getting  it  back  on  a nor- 
mal track.  O.  J.  Moore,  of  the  O.  J.  Moore 
Grocery  Co.,  Sioux  City,  la.,  who  called  the 
special  meeting,  acted  as  chairman.  He  stated 
that  the  meeting  had  been  called  at  his  sug- 
gestion in  a letter  written  last  February  to 
Mr.  Mace,  secretary  of  the  St.  Louis  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association. 

Addresses  were  made  by  John  Thomas,  vice- 
president  of  the  Great  Lakes  Trust  Co.,  Chi- 
cago; Dr.  Lewis  E.  Harney  of  New  York 
University,  who  discussed  the  economics  of 
business;  J.  Frank  Grimes  of  the  Wm.  W. 
Thompson  Co.,  Chicago,  a wholesale  grocer 
specialist,  particularly  in  efficiency  systems; 
and  J.  Medlock  of  Price,  Waterhouse  & Co., 
Chicago,  who  gave  an  excellent  talk  on  proper 
auditing  and  accounting. 

Would  Reduce  Freight  Rates 

Excessive  freight  rates  and  high  taxes  were 
declared  to  be  the  bane  of  the  wholesalers’ 
existence,  and  it  was  decided  that  remedies 
would  be  applied.  A committee  was  appointed, 
with  O.  J.  Moore  as  chairman,  to  devise  means 
to  do  this. 

“This  committee,”  according  to  a statement 
made  by  Mr.  Moore,  “will  be  called  the  In- 
ternational Wholesale  Grocers’  Education  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
Its  work  will  be  to  analyze  business  condi- 
tions as  they  apply  to  the  wholesale-grocery 
business,  to  conduct  a general  educational 
campaign,  and  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  to  effect  a material  reduction  in 
freight  rates.  The  committee  is  composed  of 


seven  members  from  the  United  States  and 
two  from  Canada.” 

Mid-Western  Grocers  Elect 
Immediately  after  the  close  of  this  meeting 
the  Iowa  - Nebraska  - Minnesota  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association  held  its  annual  and  re- 
elected all  its  old  officers,  as  follows:  Presi- 
dent, John  Blaul,  Burlington,  la.;  vice  presi- 
dents, O.  J.  Moore  of  Sioux  City,  John  D. 
Fuller  of  Hastings,  Neb.,  and  E.  P.  C.  Har- 
megnies  of  St.  Paul;  secretary-treasurer,  John 
Mehlhop  of  Council  Bluffs. 

A resolution  was  passed  indorsing  the  pro- 
posed work  of  the  committee  of  nine  appointed 
at  the  general  meeting,  and  offering  to  assist 
the  committee  in  any  way  possible. — W.  H.  A. 


NEW  YORK  ROASTERS  FOR  CONVEN- 
TION 

The  New  York  City  branch  of  the  National 
Coffee  Roasters  Association  met  at  the  Bank- 
ers’ Club  on  May  4 and  warmly  offered  its  co- 
operation to  the  National  Association  in  help- 
ing with  the  convention  to  be  held  in  New 
York  next  November. 

A Convention  Committee  to  consist  of  the 
following  was  appointed:  T.  O.  Budenbach, 

Edward  Aborn,  C.  W.  Griffin,  Frank  Eastey, 
Frank  Russell,  S.  A.  Schonbrunn  and  two 
green-coffee  men  to  be  named  by  President 
Budenbach. 

A.  J.  Dannemiller  gave  a report  of  the  Mid- 
Year  Convention  at  Chicago,  to  which  he  was 
the  branch’s  delegate. 

BOSTON  HOME  BEAUTIFUL  EXPOSITION 

Boston,  April  30,  1921. — Chase  & Sanborn,  tea 
and  coffee  packers,  had  a remarkable  display  at 
the  Home  Beautiful  Exposition,  which  closed 
here  tonight  after  two  weeks.  The  show  con- 
tained every  possible  device  that  should  be  found 
in  a modern  home,  and  among  the  departments 
was  a typical  Dutch  tea  and  coffee  room,  where 
Holland  girls,  in  native  costume  and  surround- 
ings, served  visitors  with  this  firm’s  Seal  brand 
of  beverages.  It  was  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  exposition. — J. 
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JOHN  E.  KING  AS  A NIGHT  GOLFER 


Detroit  Coffee  Roaster  Fixes  Up  Bonnie 
Wee  Night  Links  to  Entice  Neo- 
phytes to  the  Course 

JOHN  E.  KING,  coffee  roaster  and  packer  of 
Detroit,  is  an  enthusiastic  golfer  and  booster 
of  the  Aviation  Country  Club  of  that  city.  The 
April  issue  of  Golf  Illustrated,  one  of  the  leading 
magazines  devoted  to  that  sport,  contains  a com- 
prehensive article  on  that  club,  in  which  Mr.  King 
is  featured  as  follows : 

“There  is  not  a chance  of  golf  being  anything 
but  the  leading  interest  in  the  club  as  long  as  John 


John  E.  King  on  His  Night  Links 


E.  King  is  chairman  of  the  golf  committee. 
His  heart  and  soul  are  wrapped  up  in  the  course 
and  he  is  already  on  the  trail  of  the  members  who 
are  not  golfers.  He  has  set  a trap  for  them  in 
which  they  are  inadvertently  going  to  be  caught. 
While  the  course  is  being  prepared  he  figures 
that  there  will  be  any  number  of  members  who 
would  hesitate  to  take  a chance  on  the  links  be- 
cause they  had  never  played — but  they  are  going  to  1 
“This  is  how  Mr.  King  has  planned  to  get  them 
to  do  it : Out  in  front  of  the  club  he  has  had  a 

miniature  nine-hole  course  built  among  the  trees. 
Each  hole  calls  for  a ticklish  approach  shot,  and 
each  green  has  been  modeled  to  give  a variety 
of  contours.  Then  he  decided  that  when  the  eve- 
nings shadows  fell  a number  of  the  real  golfers 
would  be  interested.  So  he  had  electric  lights 
installed,  which  make  the  course  almost  as  bright 
as  day.  It  was  a hit  from  the  start  and  it  is  sur- 
prising how  the  Bonnie  Wee  links,  as  they  are 
called,  are  drawing  the  members  of  the  rocking- 
chair  brigade  from  the  verandas.” 


RUSSELL  & CO.  ENTERTAIN  EMPLOYEES 
Russell  & Co.,  importers  of  teas  and  coffees, 
94  Front  St.,  New  York,  on  April  23  entertained 
their  employees  with  a theater  party  and  supper. 
The  musical  comedy,  “Lady  Billy,”  was  thorough- 
ly enjo3>ed  The  boys  then  assembled  at 
Cavanagh’s,  where  a fine  spread  awaited  them. 
Robert  Nichols  acted  as  toastmaster  and  present- 
ed the  medals  won  at  the  last  rowing  regatta  held 
at  Cold  Spring  Harbor  on  April  16. 


WELLMAN  NOW  SALES  MANAGER 

Well-Known  Packaging  Machinery  Man 
Takes  Charge  of  Sales  and  Publicity 
for  New  England  Manufacturers 

/^HARLES  P.  WELLMAN  has  been  ap- 
^ pointed  sales  manager  for  the  United 
States  Automatic  Box  Machinery  Co.  and  the 
National  Packaging  Machinery  Co.  of  Boston, 
and  will  have  charge  of  all  matters  pertaining 
to  sales  promotion  and  advertising. 

He  has  represented  these  firms  for  a num- 
ber of  years,  calling  upon  many  trades,  includ- 
ing tea  and  coffee  packers  and  manufacturing 
grocers.  He  is  highly  regarded  in  the  trade 
for  his  constructive  salesmanship. 

Mr.  Wellman  has  made  a study  of  automatic 
packaging,  and  has  written  several  articles  on 
the  subject.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce 
motion  pictures  as  an  adjunct  to  the  selling  of 
packaging  machinery. 


MOCHA  IMPORTERS  MOVE 
The  Livierato-Kidde  Co.,  importers  of  Mocha 
coffee,  has  just  made  another  of  its  changes  of 
address,  which  happen  about  once  in  a decade. 
It  has  gone  from  106  Wall  St.  to  26  Old  Slip, 
where  it  is  occupying  the  third  floor  on  the  corner 
of  Front  St.  Its  new  telephone  numbers  are 
Bowling  Green  9994  and  9995. 

AT  THE  PRINTING  SHOW 
The  fourth  national  exposition  of  the  printing 
and  allied  industries  was  held  at  the  Twelfth 
Regiment  Armory,  New  York,  the  last  week  in 
April.  There  were  a number  of  exhibits  of 
interest  to  the  container  trade  and  those  using 
trucks. 

Among  these  B.  H.  Bunn  & Co.,  of  Chicago, 
and  the  National  Bundle  Tyer  Co.,  of  Blissfield, 
Mich.,  showed  package-tying  machines  that 
bound  parcels  as  fast  as  they  could  be  passed 
over  the  platform,  regardless  of  size  and  far 
better  than  they  could  have  been  tied  by  hand. 
The  New  Jersey  Machine  Corporation  exhibited 
labeling  machinery,  and  the  Cowan  Truck  Co., 
of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  and  Stuebing  Truck  Co.,  of 
Cincinnati,  displayed  their  products. 

TETLEY  SAMPLER  ADVERTISING 
Joseph  Tetley  & Co.  are  carrying  on  a sampler 
advertising  campaign.  An  attractive  package  is 
illustrated  in  connection  with  the  announcement, 
“We  will  give  you  this  package,  containing  \l/2 
ounces  or  30  cups  of  fragrant  delightfully 
flavored  Tetley’s  orange  pekoe  tea.”  A coupon 
is  signed  and  taken  to  the  nearest  grocer. 
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TESTING  A PEANUT-BUTTER  MILL 

Pressure  Gage  on  Burns  Machine  Shows 
Uniform  Resistance  and  Large  Output 
from  Minimum  Power 


IN  connection  with  an  investigation  recently 
*■  conducted  by  the  engineering  department  of 
Jabez  Burns  & Sons,  a standard  Burns  peanut- 
butter  mill  was  equipped  with  a pressure  gage 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  and 
in  the  discharge  opening  a shut-off  cock  was 
installed.  By  adjusting  the  opening  in  the 


The  New  Peanut  Butter  Mill  at  Work 


discharge  the  pressure  was  varied  over  a wide 
range. 

It  was  found  that  with  the  machine  running 
with  the  ordinary  free  outlet,  discharging  pea- 
nut butter  at  the  usual  rate  of  500  to  600 
pounds  an  hour,  the  pressure  was  about  five 
pounds  to  the  square  inch.  By  partly  closing 


the  discharge,  the  pressure  was  increased 
gradually  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  gage,  which 
is  60  pounds,  at  which  point  the  increased 
power  requirement  caused  the  driving  belt  to 
be  thrown  off  the  pulley. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  test  was  to  show 
that  the  construction  of  this  mill  insured  uni- 
form distribution  of  the  pressure  throughout 
the  entire  grinding  space.  The  pressure  is  pro- 
duced by  the  revolution  of  the  central  “screw,” 
the  rear  of  which  is  engaged  by  the  shaft, 
while  the  front  of  the  strew  carries  one  of  the 
grinder  plates.  Another  purpose  was  to  dem- 
onstrate the  strength  of  all  the  mill  parts,  and 
the  ability  of  the  ball  thrust  bearing  to  stand 
excessive  pressure  without  distress. 

In  all  these  points  the  grinder  gave  an  ad- 
mirable performance.  The  great  success  of  this 
grinder  seems  to  be  due  both  to. its  substantial 
construction  and  to  the  special  design  of  the 
crushing  and  grinding  parts,  which  distribute 
the  work  so  efficiently  that  a large  output  is 
secured  with  minimum  power.  The  cost  of 
new  grinding  parts  is  trifling,  as  a set  of  plates 
costs  only  about  $4,  and  one  set  of  plates  has 
been  known  to  grind  upward  of  200,000  pounds 
of  butter. 

The  mill  can  be  opened  up  instantly  for  in- 
terior inspection.  The  importance  of  this  is 
for  the  daily  cleaning,  which  should  be  given 
to  a mill  used  for  the  production  of  high-grade 
peanut  butter. 


'COFFEE  WASHES  AWAY  HIS  SINS 

Somebody  in  the  Wild  and  Woolly  has  written 
as  follows  to  the  A.  J.  Deer  Co.,  New  York  coffee 
roasters : 

“I  am  a bachelor  and  a rancher  of  the  wooly 
West.  I have  no  wife,  no  religion,  nor  very  good 
sense.  I raise  principally  hay,  horses,  and  hell  and 
while  punching  the  notorious  broncos  I frequently 
use  language  that  is  not  taught  in  Sabbath  schools. 
Before  I received  a sample  of  your  delicious 
coffee  and  your  incomparable  tricolator,  I arose 
in  the  morning  with  a sour  temper  and  a dead 
conscience ; but  since  using  your  coffee  and  tri- 
colator I get  up  in  the  morning  with  joy  in  my 
heart  and  feel  like  embracing  the  whole  world — 
especially  the  gentler  sex.  It  has  sweetened  my 
temper,  and  I think  it  will  eventually  wash  away 
my  sins.” 


There  is  no  Substitute  for  “Good  China”  when  it  comes  to 
Premium  Coffee.  Attractive  Designs — Effective  Service — are 
offered  by 


THE  SALEM  CHINA  CO.,  Salem,  Ohio 
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HARD  & RAND 

Importers  and  Jobbers  of  Coffee 

Head  Office:  Branch  City  Sales  Office: 

107  Wall  St.,  New  York  City  202  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 


FOREIGN  BRANCHES: 


Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 
Santos,  Brazil 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Victoria,  Brazil 


Batavia,  Java 
Cordoba,  Mexico 

Guatemala  City,  Guatemala 
London,  England 


Venezuela 


DOMESTIC  BRANCHES: 


Chicago,  Illinois 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 


New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Correspondents  in  all  other  principal  markets 
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TEA  AND  COFFEE  TRICKERY  SALIENT  TRADE  NOTES 


Distribution  of  Inferior  Product  Suggests 
That  Honest  Grocers  Must  Come  Out 
for  “Respectable  Quality” 

THAT  more  and  more  inferior  tea  is  being 
distributed  is  stated  in  the  monthly  tea 
report  just  issued  by  Irwin-Harrisons  & Cros- 
field,  which  says: 

“While  it  can  be  safely  said  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  adulterated  tea  imported  into  the  United 
States,  we  believe  there  is  pressing  necessity  for 
calling  widespread  attention  to  the  increasing  quan- 
tity of  inferior  teas  that  are  being  passed  along 
for  distribution  without  challenge  or  protest. 

“Faith  and  confidence,  as  far  as  the  grocer  is 
concerned,  are  synonymous  terms,  and  if  those 
actively  engaged  in  the  tea  trade  are  earnestly 
endeavoring  to  increase  the  consumption  and  wish 
to  render  a service,  they  must  avoid  straining  at  a 
gnat  and  swallowing  a camel,  and  come  out  strong- 
ly for  fresh  tea  of  respectable  quality. 

“In  this  connection  one  of  our  leading  advertis- 
ing experts  recently  observed,  ‘If  I were  called 
upon  to  measure  the  value  of  this  or  that  grocer 
to  the  community,  I should  be  strongly  tempted 
to  confine  examination  to  his  tea  and  coffee  activ- 
ities. The  temptation  to  juggle  these  simple  com- 
modities is  so  strong  and  the  results  of  tea  and 
coffee  trickery  are  so  profitable  that  the  grocer 
who  resists  them  gives  evidence  thereby  that  he  is 
worthy  of  confidence  in  all  else  and  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  render  a decent  account  of  hts 
stewardship.  It  is  quite  probable  that,  as  other 
generations  come  along,  with  more  information 
than  is  now  imparted  in  the  schools,  tea  and  coffee 
will  become  the  badges  of  honor  or  dishonor  and 
the  quality  of  service  rendered  by  the  individual 
grocer  will  be  measured  accordingly.’  ” 


COMMERCE  IN  SOUTH  AFRICAN  UNION 
The  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  has  issued 
a 32-page  book  on  the  Commercial  Possibilities 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  copies  of  which 
may  be  obtained  free  from  O.  K.  Davis,  the  secre- 
tary, at  1 Hanover  Square,  New  York. 


A.  P.  Goodrich,  of  E.  D.  Anderson,  Inc.,  New 
York,  manufacturer  of  automatic  weighing  and 
packing  machinery,  has  made  two  business  trips 
to  the  Middle  West  since  the  first  of  the  year. 
He  returned  from  the  last  one  the  latter  part  of 
April,  and  reported  that  business  in  most  lines  was 
improving. 

J.  Aron  & Co.  have  opened  a branch  office  at 
111  East  Third  St.,  Cincinnati,  and  installed  a 
four-cylinder  Burns  sample  roaster.  E.  W. 
Pfitzer,  formerly  with  B.  Bruns,  coffee  broker,  is 
in  charge  of  the  branch. 

F.  F.  Edwards,  who  was  with  Carter,  Macy  & 
Co.  for  25  years,  has  been  admitted  into  the  firm 
of  J.  & J.  R.  Montgomery  & Co.,  brokers,  New 
York. 

The  Utica,  N.  Y.,  State  Hospital  has  ordered  a 
No.  3 Monitor  roaster. 

A.  T.  Ostrander  and  J.  G.  Doubraver  have  or- 
ganized A.  T.  Ostrander  & Co.,  with  offices  at 
96  Water  St.,  New  York,  to  engage  in  the  coffee 
commission  business.  Mr.  Ostrander  was  con- 
nected with  R.  C.  Wilhelm  & Co.,  Inc.,  New  York, 
for  six  years,  and  afterward  with  Gaston  Williams 
& Wigmore  as  manager  of  the  coffee  department. 
He  was  also  with  Fred  J.  West,  Inc.,  for  a year. 
Mr.  Doubraver  was  in  the  green-coffee  depart- 
ment of  Leon  Israel  & Bros.,  New  York,  for 
^several  years. 

W.  Wirt  Wickes  & Son,  wholesale  tea  and 
coffee  merchants,  10  Gouverneur  Lane,  New  York, 
is  about  to  install  a modern  coffee  plant,  includ- 
ing a 300-pound  Burns  Jubilee  roaster. 

M.  B.  Greenberg  has  severed  his  connection  with 
Leon  Israel  & Bros.,  Inc.,  after  10  years,  to  join 
A.  C.  Israel,  Inc.,  effective  May  1.  He  will  call 
upon  the  coffee-roasting  trade,  traveling  out  of 
New  York  City.  For  the  past  year  he  has  rep- 
resented the  Israel  firm  in  the  Middle  West,  with 
headquarters  in  Cleveland,  and  prior  to  his  work 


CHARLES  DE  CORDOVA 


HAS  REMOVED  TO 


Tea  Broker 

85/7  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


NEW  CROP  SPANISH 

Finest  Qualities  PAPRIKA  Low  Prices 

ARCHIBALD  & LEWIS  CO.,  Importers  and  Grinders 


18  DESBROSSES  ST. 


SPICES,  SEEDS,  HERBS,  TAPIOCA 
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with  that  company  was  with  F.  P.  Gordon  & 
Co.  for  three  years. 

The  G.  Washington  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  has 
changed  its  name  to  the  G.  Washington  Coffee 
Refining  Co. 

The  Sibley-Almy  Co.,  Olean,  N.  Y.,  has  con- 
tracted with  the  Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Silver 
Creek,  N.  Y.,  for  a two-bag  roasting  plant. 

The  Dewey  Tea  & Coffee  Co.,  New  York,  in- 
corporated with  $10,000  capital  by  D.  Judis,  S. 
Miller,  and  M.  Kunkel,  has  filed  a petition  in  bank- 
ruptcy. 

The  Dilworth  Co.,  wholesale  grocers  of  Pitts- 
burgh, has  added  another  No.  1 Burns  granulator. 

The  Federal  Grocery  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $300,000  to  $500,000. 

John  Wade  & Sons,  Memphis,  flour  and  feed 
merchants,  have  opened  a wholesale  grocery  de- 
partment and  installed  a Jubilee  roaster,  flex-arm 
cooler  and  stoner,  and  coffee  granulating  outfit. 

Hellyer  & Co.,  tea  importers,  have  taken  a 
new  office  at  425-35  West  Ontario  St.,  Chicago. 

John  A.  Vassilaros,  158  East  30th  St.,  New 
York,  has  installed  a Challenge  burr-stone  pul- 
verizer to  produce  powdered  coffee  for  the  Greek 
trade. 

Horace  Bradt,  of  the  Klauber-Wangenheim  Co., 
and  formerly  distributor  of  the  Bradt  lines  of  tea 
and  coffee  at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  is  to  open  a store 
in  that  city. 

G.  E.  Bursley  & Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  have 
ordered  another  Jubilee  coffee  roaster,  two-story 
flex-arm  cooler  and  stoner,  etc. 

The  Leader  Wholesale  Grocery  Co.,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C.,  has  been  chartered  with  $125,000 
capital  stock,  by  D.  A.  Jones,  W.  R.  Jones,  J.  E. 
Young,  and  P.  H.  Booe. 

E.  C.  Curtis,  Bluefield,  W.  Va,  has  ordered  a 
Monitor  roaster,  cooler  and  stoner. 

The  King  Coffee  Products  Corp.  has  leased  the 
Eckhart  & Becker  brewery  at  Detroit  for  use  as 
a coffee  refinery,  and  expects  to  be  operating  there 
by  July  1. 

The  \.  L.  Parks  Tea  Co.,  Boston,  has  installed 
a Burns  No.  11  coffee-grinding  mill  with  motor. 

The  Holtrane  Co.,  importer,  has  moved  to  25 
South  William  St.,  New  York. 

The  American  Stores  Co.,  Philadelphia,  is  in- 
stalling a Burns  milling  machine  for  green-coffee, 
bucket  elevators,  etc. 

James  Potlock  is  instructing  Colorado  farmers 
in  the  culture  of  sugar  beets,  preliminary,  it  is 
said,  to  erecting  a $2,000,000  sugar  plant  at 
Durango,  Col. 

The  Brumage-Loeb-Wolf  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  is  in- 
stalling a Monitor  steel-cut  coffee  machine. 

Donald  J.  Atwood,  son  of  C.  H.  Atwood, 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  president  of  the  Massachusetts 


Retail  Grocers’  & Provision  Dealers’  Association, 
has  married  Miss  Doris  A.  French  of  that  city  and 
will  go  into  the  grocery  business. 

The  H.  C.  Christy  Co.,  wholesale  grocer,  Cleve- 
land, has  installed  another  Burns  coffee  granulator. 

The  Industrial  Transportation  Co.,  which 
operated  150  retail  grocery  stores  in  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Texas,  has  filed  a petition 
in  bankruptcy. 

T.  Barbour  Brown  & Co.  have  been  remodel- 
ing their  New  York  offices  at  87  Front  St. 
Under  the  new  arrangement  the  front  of  the 
offices  is  now  entirely  devoted  to  sales,  while 
the  bookkeeping  department  is  in  the  rear,  with 
private  offices  between  the  two. 

The  Pacific  Coffee  Stores  Co.,  a chain-store 
concern  at  Los  Angeles,  has  added  three  No.  7 
Burns  roasters  to  its  equipment  of  30. 

The  Consumers’  United  Stores  Co.  of  North 
Dakota,  operating  37  stores,  has  gone  into  a re-  I 
ceivership. 

The  Glendora  Products  Co.,  Warren,  Pa.,  has  i 
placed  a Monitor  vertical  coffee  mixer  and  other  I 
machinery. 

The  Lake  City  (N.  Y.)  Wholesale  Co.  has  been  I 
i .corporated  with  $10,000  capital  stock  by  J.  A.  I 
Golubski,  K.  J.  Kudzal  and  J.  W.  Supkoski. 

The  O.  W.  Pierce  Co.,  wholesale  grocer  at  i 
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Lafayette,  Ind.,  has  added  a Burns  No.  1 granu- 
lating outfit. 

Harry  E.  Geissert,  who  formerly  traveled  for 
M.  Levey’s  Sons  and  was  lately  connected  with 
the  Monahan  Brokerage  Co.,  has  joined  the  sales 
force  of  the  S.  A.  Levy  Co.,  of  New  Orleans. 

The  Western  Buyers  & Brokerage  Co.,  Ft. 
Worth,  Tex.,  has  bought  a roaster,  cooler  and 
stoner  from  the  Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Silver 
Creek,  N.  Y. 

The  J.  F.  O.  Coffee  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $15,000  capital  stock  by 
J.  F.  Ortiz,  J.  E.  Belzer,  and  G.  F.  Wallace 

The  Great  Atlantic  & Pacific  Tea  Co.’s  saLes 
for  the  year  ending  February  28,  1921,  amounted 
to  $235,302,877,  against  $194,646,959  the  year  be- 
fore, an  increase  of  over  20  per  cent. 

The  S.  M.  Flickinger  Co.,  with  $2,300,000  capi- 
tal stock,  is  a recent  consolidation  of  the  com- 
pany of  the  same  name  and  the  Flickinger  Stores 
at  Buffalo.  Those  interested  are  S.  M'.  Flickinger, 
A.  H.  Nassal,  and  J.  C.  West. 

T.  J.  Feibleman  & Co.  have  opened  business  at 
326  Gravier  St.,  New  Orleans,  to  import  and  job 
in  mild  coffees. 

The  Consolidated  Tea  Co.,  185  Division  St., 
New  York,  has  been  incorporated  with  $100,000 
capital  by  J.  Zechowitz. 

Henry  Adams  Jr.,  sugar  and  byproducts,  New 


York,  has  been  incorporated  with  $50,000  capital 
by  E.  S.  Waller,  A.  Ketcham  and  J.  P.  Adams. 

The  Rio  Manhattan  Coffee  House  is  a New 
York  company  incorporated  with  $45,000  capital 
stock  by  W.  M.  Steger,  E.  S.  McGrann  and  R.  F. 
Henry. 

The  Piggly  Wiggly  Corp.  of  New  York,  at 
Buffalo,  has  been  incorporated  with  $210,000 
active  capital  by  C.  L.  Barber,  B.  Leuze  and  E.  E. 
Bunnell. 

Seggerman  Bros.,  importers  of  foodstuffs,  have 
leased  the  seventh  floor  of  the  Borden  Building 
106-8  Hudson  St.,  New  York. 

Harold  Derickson,  who  was  connected  with  the 
Santos  office  of  Leon  Israel  & Bros,  for  five 
years,  has  left  that  concern.  He  is  now  in  the 
United  States,  but  expects  to  leave  for  Brazil 
shortly  to  establish  a coffee-export  business  in 
his  own  name. 

Reamer,  Turner  & Co.,  coffee  brokers,  have 
moved  from  114  Water  St.  to  88  Front  St.,  New 
York. 

Dwight  G.  Evans,  former  representative  of 
Carter,  Macy  & Co.,  New  York,  left  that  firm 
on  April  18. 

The  Carder  Wholesale  Grocery  Co.,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  has  bought  a new  building  for  $75,000. 

Lally  Bros.’  wholesale  grocery  business  at 
Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  has  been  bought  by  the  firm  of 


Quoted  from  Dr.  Emerson's  talk  at  the  Mid-year  Convention  of 
the  National  Coffee  Roasters  Association,  at  Chicago,  111.,  April  21st, 
1921— 

“I  think  the  development  of  the  instantaneous  coffee — the 
George  Washington  type — is  a good  indication  of  the  desir- 
ability of  putting  energy  into  the  man.  When  I was  in  Wash- 
ington during  the  war  I happened  to  see  the  development  of 
that  particular  specialty.  At  the  time  the  armistice  was  signed 
the  daily  output  was  more  than  the  year’s  output  had  been 
prior  to  the  war,  simply  because  General  Pershing  said  he 
wanted  the  men  to  have  more  so  they  could  go  “over  the  top,” 
he  wanted  to  put  something  hot  into  their  stomachs,  give  them 
a little  food  and  put  some  pep  into  them,  and  they  went  over. 

That  was  the  biggest  advertisement  for  coffee  that  I have 
known.” 


G.  WASHINGTON  COFFEE  REFINING  COMPANY,  INC.,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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Packages  that 

build  volume 


Leading  tea  and  coffee  merchants  realize 
the  increased  value  of  effective  designs 


TODAY,  with  the  return  to  a 
keenly  competitive  market,  the 
package  is  playing  a more  im- 
portant role  than  ever  before. 

Sales  managers  and  advertising  men 
throughout  the  tea  and  coffee  indus- 
try realize  that  a wrongly  designed 
package  actually  handicaps  a product 
in  the  race  with  its  competitors. 

The  best  package  is  neither  dull 
and  lifeless,  nor  cheap  and  flashy.  It 
is  forceful,  easily  recognized,  and  in 
harmony  with  the  quality  of  its  con- 
tents. It  stands  out  on  the  dealer’s 
shelf,  inspiring  confidence  and  a desire 
to  buy. 

It  has  been  proven  beyond  any  shadow 
of  doubt  to  be  one  of  the  really  vital 
factors  in  increasing  popularity  and 
stimulating  sales. 

And  so  live  manufacturers  every- 
where are  insisting  more  and  more  on 
careful,  scientific  selection  of  package 
designs  by  experts  who  know  the  es- 
sentials that  insure  success.* 


Pioneers  in  package  merchan- 
dising since  1864 

The  Robert  Gair  Company  was 
among  the  first  to  recognize  the  value 
of  effective  designs.  Many  of  the 
best  known  packages  in  America 
today  are  the  work  of  Gair  artists. 
The  personnel  of  our  Creative  Depart- 
ment is  perhaps  unique  in  its  field; 
while  its  equipment — including  com- 
plete facilities  for  multicolor,  offset, 
and  lithographic  work — is  nowhere 
surpassed.  Packages  that  actually 
build  volume  are  the  natural  result. 

And  this  is  but  one  phase  of  the 
service  available  to  every  large  pack- 
age merchandiser  in  the  tea  and  coffee 
industry.  Our  plant  is  the  largest  of 
its  kind  in  the  world.  With  its  facili- 
ties we  are  prepared  to  offer  a com- 
plete service  for  packaging  and  dis- 
playing your  goods — Labels,  Folding 
boxes,  Shipping  cases,  Window  dis- 
play advertising — giving  unity  to  your 
product  from  factory  to  consumer. 


*Send  for  a copy  of  our  recent  booklet , “Scientific  Selection  of 
Package  Designs ” 

ROBERT  GAIR  COMPANY 

350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


Folding  boxes  Isabels  Shipping  cases 

JVindow  display  advertising 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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Walter  Crocker,  Amos  Hall,  and  Albert  Sprague. 

The  Non-Profit  Grocery  Association  of  Win- 
ston-Salem, N.  C.,  has  been  incorporated  with 
$50,000  capital  stock  by  Charles  W.  Cradick,  A. 
F.  Moses,  and  J.  B.  Greenway. 

M.  & H.  Gallagher,  wholesale  grocers  at  St. 
John,  N.  B.,  for  54  years,  have  sold  their  stock 
and  gone  out  of  business. 

The  United  States  Sugar  Manufacturers’  As- 
sociation has  reelected  Henry  J.  Bolapp  of  Salt 
Lake  City  to  the  presidency.  National  headquar- 
ters are  to  be  moved  from  Washington  to  Chi- 
cago and  a technical  research  bureau  established. 

Ten  Alaska  fish-canning  companies  have  been 
indicted  for  alleged  failure  to  pay  the  license  tax 
of  4 cents  a case  on  salmon  packed  in  1919. 

The  Indianapolis  Star  has  started  the  Co-Op- 
erator and  Merchandiser,  a monthly  auxiliary 
newspaper. 

The  deficit  of  the  Piggly  Wiggly  Stores  for 
1920  is  reported  at  $1,378,636. 

The  General  Wholesale  Grocery  Co.,  Balti- 
more, is  being  sued  by  creditors. 

The  Woodbridge  (N.  Y.)  Wholesale  Grocery 
Co.  has  been  incorporated  with  $20,000  capital  by 
Anna  Weisfield,  Solomon  Katzowitz,  and  Joseph 
Schmuckler. 

The  Gregory  Grocery  Co.,  one  of  the  oldest 
wholesale  grocery  firms  in  Kansas  City,  has  sold 
out  its  stock. 


A.  S.  BRASEN  LEAVES  BELL-CONRAD 

Chicago  Coffee  Roaster  Severs  Active  Con- 
nection After  Thirty-Eight  Years’ 
Continuous  Service 


(Special  Correspondence) 

Chicago,  April  16,  1921. 

A S.  BRASEN  has  severed  his  relationship  with 
* Bell,  Conrad  & Co.,  coffee  roasters,  after 
38  years’  continuous  service  as  porter,  shipping 
clerk,  salesman,  buyer  of  teas  and  coffees,  and 
finally  general  manager.  In  April  last  year  he 
was  given  a complimentary  dinner  by  leading 
men  of  the  trade  here,  commemorating  his  37 
years’  work  with  the  firm,  just  prior  to  his 
departure  for  Honolulu  on  a vacation. 

Mr.  Brasen  represented  Bell-Conrad  in  all  asso- 
ciation matters  following  the  organization  of  the 
National  Coffee  Roasters  Association,  attending 
all  its  conventions.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Chi- 
cago Roasters’  Association  for  two  terms,  presi- 
dent for  four,  and  declined  the  fifth  after  having 
been  unanimously  reelected  last  January. — J. 


“A  VALUABLE  RESOURCE.” 

F.  S.  Lewis,  who  has  a department  store  at  Easton,  Md., 
writes,  “I  am  in  receipt  of  my  first  copy  of  The  Tea  and 
Coffee  Trade  Journal,  and  consider  the  paper  a very 
valuable  resource.  Several  suggestions  have  been  worth 
more  to  me  than  the  cost  of  the  12  copies.” 


Java  Teas  of  Direct 
Import 


Java  Plantation 
Rubber 


ROWLEY  DAVIES  & CO.,  Limited 

Exporters  and  Importers 

BATAVIA 

JAVA 


HEAD  OFFICE:  FENCHURCH  HOUSE,  5 FENCHURCH  ST. 

LONDON,  E.  C. 

WILL  GLADLY  REPLY  TO  ENQUIRIES  AND  SUPPLY  ALL  INFORMATION 
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Does  your  carton 
stack  up  with  your  goods 

YOUR  tea  or  coffee  carton  must  be  substan- 
tially made.  It  should  also  suggest  the  aroma, 
the  flavor  of  the  product  it  carries. 

For  a carton  is  more  than  a container  of  your 
goods.  It  is  a guide  to  their  quality,  a builder 
of  prestige  It  says  to  the  consumer  that  you  are 
proud  of  your  product  and  careful  to  dress  it  right. 

For  twenty  years  The  Peerless  Paper  Box 
Company  has  designed  and  made  boxes.  We 
have  learned  not  only  to  build  the  kind  of  boxes 
that  will  stand  up  under  hard  service,  but  also 
to  develop  their  value  as  an  advertising  force. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  samples 
and  quote  you  prices. 

The  Peerless  Paper  Box  Mfg.  Go. 


1137  W.  6th 
Street 


Cleveland 

Ohio 


New  "York  City. 


Composite  cans,  by  long  continued  use, 
have  been  proven  thoroughly  satisfac- 
tory containers  for  coffee,  cocoa,  teas, 
spices,  and  many  other  products.  Our 
containers  are  rigid  and  substantial. 
We  make  them  moisture  proof,  grease 
proof,  and  air  tight  if  desired.  When 
labelled  they  look  exactly  like  all  tin 
containers. 


Highest  Quality — Prompt  Delivery — 
Reasonable  Prices 


STANWOOD  TUBE  fr* CAN  COMPANY 


15  West  34t*.  Street 


Consult  Classified  Buyer’s  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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I THE  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  TRADE 

*1  A department  devoted  to  the  interests  of  manufacturers 
and  dealers  in  Flavoring  Extracts  and  Essential  Oils. 


INDUSTRIAL  ALCOHOL 


Effect  of  Volstead  Prohibition  Amendment 
In  Bringing  Endless  Complications 
and  Delays  in  Enforcement 

/"NN  April  25  Mr.  Volstead  introduced  a bill  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  supplemental 
to  the  National  Prohibition  Act,  intended  further 
to  restrict  the  sale  and  use  of  alcohol  and  al- 
coholic liquors  for  beverage  purposes. 

Whether  or  not  the  bill,  if  passed  as  intro- 
duced, will  strengthen  the  Prohibition  Act  by 
making  it  more  difficult  to  secure  alcohol  and 
alcoholic  liquors  for  beverage  purposes,  it  is  vir- 
tually certain  that  it  will  add  enormously  to  the 
burden  of  the  manufacturers  of  industrial  alcohol 
and  also  to  consumers  of  alcohol  for  legitimate 
purposes,  says  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce. Both  of  these  groups  of  interested  par- 
ties are  strenuously  opposing  the  measure  on  the 
ground  that  even  the  present  burden  upon  them 
is  almost  intolerable,  and  that  to  place  further  re- 
strictions on  alcohol  intended  for  legitimate  pur- 
poses would  not  only  increase  this  burden  but 
put  a premium  upon  disease  by  virtually  pro- 
hibiting its  treatment  with  medicines  manufac- 
tured with  the  use  of  alcohol. 

Section  three  of  the  proposed  act  reads  that 
“all  liquor  [including  pure  alcohol]  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  any  such  article  [medicine, 
flavoring  extracts,  soda  water  flavor,  or  the  like] 
shall  have  added  thereto  some  component  part  of 
the  finished  article  to  render  it  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable unfit  for  use  for  intoxicating  beverage 
purposes  before  being  removed  from  the  distil- 
lery or  other  bonded  warehouse,  unless  it  is  clear- 
ly established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commis- 
sioner that  to  do  so  will  substantially  interfere 
with  the  compounding  and  manufacturing  of  such 
article.” 

In  plain  language,  this  clause  means  that  before 
any  alcohol  shall  be  shipped  to  a legitimate  man- 
ufacturing consumer  there  must  be  added  a de- 
naturant  or  partial  denaturant  which  is  a com- 
ponent part  of  the  finished  article,  unless  the 
commissioner  is  convinced  that  this  cannot  be 


linn mu 

done  without  seriously  hampering  the  actual 
compounding  of  the  article. 

Thousands  of  Formulas  Affected 

There  are  already  about  50  formulas  for  the 
denaturing  of  industrial  alcohol.  The  number  of 
remedies  and  flavors  in  which  alcohol  is  legiti- 
mately used,  on  the  other  hand,  runs  into  hun- 
dreds if  not  into  thousands.  According  to  one 
of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  industrial  al- 
cohol, the  proposed  restriction  would  mean  that  a 
special  denaturant  would  have  to  be  employed 
for  each  of  these  remedies.  One  large  manufac- 
turing druggist  states  that  for  his  list  of  reme- 
dies alone  over  400  distinct  and  separate  for- 
mulas would  have  to  be  employed  by  the  alcohol 
manufacturer. 

The  onl}r  loophole  left  for  the  manufacturer 
and  manufacturing  consumer  would  be  to  prove 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  prohibition  commissioner 
that  the  actual  manufacture  of  the  finished  prod- 
uct would  be  seriously  interfered  with  if  the  al- 
cohol were  to  be  so  denatured  before  shipment 
from  distillery  or  bonded  warehouse. 

In  other  words,  the  trade  feels  that  the  pro- 
posed supplemental  restriction  would  presume 
that  all  legitimate  manufacturers  of  remedies  and 
extracts  containing  alcohol  were  guilty  until  they 
had  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  one  man  that 
they  were  innocent.  But  even  more  important, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  consumers,  is  the  de- 
lay that  any  procedure  under  such  a restriction 
would  entail.  Each  case  would  have  to  be  taken 
up  individually  with  the  commissioner,  who,  it 
is  claimed,  would  be  given  executive  and  judicial 
authority  in  the  matter,  the  result  being  that  un- 
necessary delay  and  expense  would  be  entailed 
which  in  the  end  would  be  passed  on  to  the  gen- 
eral public. 

Complications  of  Enforcement 

Another  section  of  the  act  provides  that  appli- 
cations for  permits  for  either  sale  or  manufacture 
must  be  filed  at  least  20  days  before  the  permit  is 
issued;  that  all  such  applications  shall  be  made 
public  records  and  notices  thereof  shall  be  served 
on  the  attorney  general  and  publicly  posted  at  the 
applicant’s  place  of  business.  In  addition,  any 
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COLLAPSIBLE 

TUBES 

OF  PURE  TIN  AND  COM- 
POSITION METAL.  BOTH 
PLAIN  AND  DECORATED 

SPRINKLER  TOPS 


Ask  for  Prices  and  Samples 


WHITE  METAL 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1006-12  CLINTON  STREET 
HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 


E5  Vanilla 


Look  for 
Price’s 
Tropikid” 
on  the  label. 


Vanilla  extract  is  one  of  the  es- 
sentials you  should  carry,  for  no 
woman  who  cooks  and  bakes  can  do 
without  it.  You  want  to  sell  the  best 
— Price’s  Vanilla.  With  Price’s  you 
sell  satisfaction  and  service  as  well 
as  high  quality.  For  nearly  seventy 
years.  Price’s  has  been  the  chosen 
favorite,  because  of  its  purity,  rich 
flavor  and  balanced  just-right 
strength— neither  too  weak  nor  too 
strong. 

Dr.  Price’s  Extracts 
come  in  all  flavors. 

PRICE  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  CO. 
Chicago,  U.  S.  A, 

‘ ‘ Experts  in  Flavor  ’ ’ 

In  business  67  years 


nTiTTiTi'iTnmiTTr 


Till  i III  1 1 1 1 II 1 1 1 1 rnTTiTTTn  I n m 1 ht 


HARMONY! 

Of  colors.  Caps  that  are  ornamental.  Decoration  much  su- 
perior to  the  average.  Tubes  absolutely  clean  when  they  reach 
you.  Ready  to  slip  right  on  the  Filling  Machine  from  the 
container.  May  we  prove  it? 


218  Broadway 
New  York 
N.  Y.,U.  S.  A. 


mninnmir 


Leaders  for  70  Years 

For  more  than  two  generations  Van  Duzer’s  Certified  Flavor- 
ing Extracts  have  stood  first  with  people  who  demand  the  best 
in  quality,  purity  and  strength.  These  Extracts  are  reasonable 
in  price  and  offer  a fair  profit  with  quick  turnover. 

Van  Duzer  Extract  Company 

Springfield,  Mass.  New  York  City 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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federal  or  state  officer  or  any  person  authorized 
thereto  by  any  such  officer  may  oppose  any  such 
application.  In  addition  to  the  20  days’  notice  for 
sale  and  another  20  days  for  manufacture  under 
permit,  it  is  contended  that  this  clause  would  open 
the  way  to  endless  delay  and  confusion,  if  not  to 
more  serious  troubles  to  the  manufacturers  and 
consumers. 

The  section  that  allows  any  agent  of  a state  or 
federal  officer  to  oppose  the  granting  of  a permit 
to  manufacture  or  sell,  for  any  or  no  reason, 
would  bring  each  case  before  the  commissioner 
separately  and  so  overburden  him  .with  decisions 
on  applications  that  prompt  action  would  be  im- 
possible. In  addition  it  would  leave  the  way  open 
to  absurd  and  unreasonable  opposition  to  permits 
by  fanatical  agents  who  might  be  authorized  to 
oppose  such  permits  by  any  state  or  federal  offi- 
cer. The  opportunities  for  delay,  if  not  for  cor- 
ruption, are  too  evident  to  need  exposition. 

Chemical  Society  Friendly 

The  manufacturers  are  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  the  American  Chemical  Society  at  last  week’s 
meeting  in  Rochester  took  decisive  action  to  les- 
sen the  burden  on  legitimate  alcohol  transactions. 
Taking  an  unprecedented  method,  the  society  in- 
vited Dr.  Raymond  F.  Bacon,  of  the  Mellon  Insti- 
tute, to  explain  the  situation  and  to  offer  sugges- 
tions for  remedies.  Dr.  Bacon  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  at  least  35  states  bills  were  pend- 
ing which  would  absolutely  prohibit  the  sale  of 
all  preparations  of  whatsoever  character  contain- 
ing alcohol.  He  advocated  the  absolute  divorce- 
ment of  non-beverage  from  beverage  alcohol  for 
the  purposes  of  law  enforcement.  The  society 
has  appointed  a committee,  the  personnel  of  which 
has  not  yet  been  made  public,  to  investigate  fur- 
ther and  to  take  any  action  that  it  may  deem  nec- 
essary to  free  industrial  alcohol  from  restrictions 
injurious  to  business.  Both  the  producers  and 
the  consumers  feel  that  one  of  the  first  things  that 
should  be  considered  by  that  committee  is  Mr. 
Volstead’s  latest  bill. 


EXTRACTS  IN  ARGENTINE 
Flavoring  extracts  and  coloring  matter  are  the 
only  articles  that  can  be  profitably  sold  to  Argen- 
tine candy  manufacturers  by  American  exporters, 
according  to  Trade  Commissioner  Smith.  The 
sugar  consumed  is  home  grown,  and  the  cacao 
beans  come  from  Brazil  and  other  producing 
countries. 


NEW  ESSENTIAL  OIL  SOURCE 
The  manufacture  of  essential  oils  from  flowers 
native  in  Paraguay  is  reported  planned  on  an 
extensive  scale. 


ESSENTIAL  OILS  IN  ARGENTINE 

Buenos  Aires  Prohibits  Use  in  Food  and 
Vegetable  Products  and  Provides 
Rigid  Inspection 

f I 'HE  mayor  of  Buenos  Aires,  by  decree  of 
March  2,  1921,  approved  the  ordinance  that 
prohibits  the  use  of  essential  oils  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  beverages  and  food  products,  forbidding 
the  use  of  tinctures,  extracts  and  similar  products 
of  vegetable  origin. 

By  the  same  decree  the  prohibition  is  extended 
to  essence  of  turpentine,  absinthe,  and  its  varie- 
ties; those  which  contain  salicylic  acid,  free  or 
combined ; substances  that  contain  benzoic  al- 
dehyde or  hydrocyanic  acid ; essences,  tinctures 
and  extracts  on  drug  basis  or  of  exclusive  use  in 
the  therapeutics  of  the  National  Pharmacopeia. 

The  coloring  of  natural  essences  with  extra- 
neous coloring  matter  and  of  artificial  essences 
with  mineral  or  organic  substances  not  expressly 
authorized  is  also  prohibited. 

Labels  on  the  containers  of  natural  or  artificial 
essences  must  show  clearly  in  Spanish  the  nature 
composition,  and  use  of  the  product;  net  weight 
or  volume,  expressed  in  metric  measure ; the  name 
of  the  manufacturer,  importer,  representative,  or 
agent,  with  domicile  in  Buenos  Aires  (street  and 
number). 

The  druggists’  shops,  factories  and  warehouses 
of  chemical  products,  industrial  establishments 
and  any  place  of  manufacture,  storage,  or  public 
sale,  except  pharmacies,  remain  subject  to  inspec- 
tion and  fiscal  control. 


FLAVORING  EXTRACT  CONVENTION 
The  next  annual  convention  of  the  Flavoring 
Extract  Manufacturers’  Association  will  be 
held  at  St.  Louis,  July  13,  14,  and  15.  The 
time  and  place  were  fixed  by  the  executive 
committee  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  New 
York,  April  22.  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Baer  of  the 
Blanke-Baer  Chemical  Co.,  St.  Louis,  and 
former  president  of  the  association,  is  chair- 
man of  the  convention  committee,  and  W.  F. 
Meyer  of  the  Warner-Jenkinson  Co.  and  Edgar 
M.  Queeny  of  the  Monsanto  Chemical  Works 
are  other  members. 


A LOOSE-LEAF  COOKBOOK 
The  Van  Duzer  Extract  Co.,  New  York,  has 
issued  a loose-leaf  cookbook.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
a varnished  cover  which  can  be  easily  washed, 
containing  108  recipes  in  loose-leaf  form  which 
can  be  replaced  or  added  to  as  desired.  They  are 
being  distributed  through  retailers  by  means  of 
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oq.n.wiRZ,n?c 

CHESTER, PA. 


Wholesal  ers!! 

When  you  are  in 
the  market  for 

High  Grade — Pure 
Flavoring  Extracts 

Stock  or  Private  Label 
WRITE 

SHERER-GILLET  CO. 

17th  and  South  Clark  Sts.,  Chicago 

ESTABLISHED  1852 


Connoisseurs  Use 

UNGERER’S 

VANILLA  BEANS 

VANILLIN 

COUMARIN 

AND 

FLAVORING 

INGREDIENTS 


UNGERER  & CO. 

NEW  YORK 

Philadelphia  Chicago  San  Francisco 
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certificates  after  the  latter  have  sent  the  names 
of  the  customers  to  the  company’s  office  at 
Springfield,  Mass. 


CEYLON  SPICE  EXPORTS 

Cardamoms  and  Cinnamon  Show  Decreases 
— United  States  Takes  More  Cinnamon 
Than  Any  Other  Country 

HE  Ceylon  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  issued 
comparative  figures  showing  exports  in  detail 
for  the  calendar  year  1920,  which  in  nearly  all 
cases  show  declines  from  previous  years.  The  ex- 
ports of  cardamoms  decreased  190,000  pounds 
from  those  of  1919,  and  cinnamon  fell  off  nearly 
4,000,000  pounds  or  more  than  50  per  cent.  The 
United  States  leads  all  countries  in  imports  of 
Ceylon  cinnamon.  The  details  of  these  two 
products,  showing  countries  of  destination,  are 
as  follows : 

, Cardamoms. — x , — Cinnamon. — \ 


1920. 

1919. 

1920. 

1919. 

Unit.  Kingdom..  138, 812 

403,681 

340,374 

2,185,573 

Belgium 

• • • • 

3,524 

208,373 

1,327,124 

France  

. 9,520 

4,719 

438,508 

926,181 

Germany  

. 27,216 

2,550 

367,257 

5,000 

Holland  

. 4,237 

55,021 

201,610 

Denmark  

5,430 

20,000 

31,609 

Italy  

Spain  

674 

288,960 

287,241 

293,273 

453,595 

Norway  

. 5,575 

36,270 

34,439 

194,633 

Sweden  

. 32,055 

9,991 

42,500 

Turkey  

.... 

594 

1,318 

7,000 

Misc.  Europe... 

5,000 

Australasia  . . . 

*545 

225,703 

37,855 

United  States.. 

. 37,977 

61,027 

1,391,685 

1,520,702 

Mlsc.  America. 

180 

200 

' 125,219 

187,639 

Egypt  

Africa  

. 21,539 
310 

7,330 

1,052 

6,631 

7,708 

Madagascar  ... 

135 

112 

India  

. 78,127 

10,681 

36,157 

137,625 

Straits  

949 

517 

1,200 

Philippines  . . . 
Japan  

86 

100 

200 

Other  Asia. . . . 

695 

200 

997 

Total 

.358,546 

546,700 

3,828,851 

7,566,429 

SUBSTITUTE  FOR  BONE  BLACK 
The  Atlas  Powder  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  has 
announced  the  discovery  of  a satisfactory  sub- 
stitute for  bone  black  or  bone  char,  used  in  de- 
colorizing and  refining  sugar,  sirups,  oils,  etc., 
which  is  held  to  be  25  to  30  times  as  efficient  and 
will  permit  the  making  of  white  granulated  sugar 
directly  at  the  sugar  mill.  It  is  made  from  cheap 
carbonaceous  raw  material  such  as  lignite. 


TAX-FREE  ALCOHOL  FOR  PERFUMERY 
The  government  has  approved  denatured  al- 
cohol formula  No.  40,  which  allows  tax-free  de- 
natured alcohol  for  the  manufacture  of  per- 
fumery and  high-grade  toilet  articles.  A long 
fight  to  bring  this  about  was  conducted  by  the 
Manufacturing  Perfumers’  Association. 


COLGATES  BUY  A REFORMATORY 
Colgate  & Co.,  New  York,  manufacturers  of 
perfume  and  soap,  have  bought  the  Indiana  State 


Reformatory  across  the  Ohio  River  from  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  which  will  be  turned  into  a manufac- 
tory. This  company  was  established  115  years 
ago,  and  employs  3,000  persons  in  its  works  at 
Jersey  City. 


NATIONAL  PERFUMERS’  MEETING 
The  27th  annual  convention  of  the  Manu- 
facturing Perfumers’  Association  opened  at 
the  Biltmore  Hotel,'  New  York,  on  May  10, 
and  is  scheduled  to  continue  for  three  days, 
with  election  and  the  closing  banquet  on  the 
12th.  The  program  includes  addresses  on  im- 
portant subjects  by  experts. 


CONVENTION  IN  SPICE  TRADE 
The  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Spice  Trade  Association  is  being  held  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Hotel,  New  York,  on  May  10 
(the  grinders’  meeting)  and  11. 


EXTRACT  TRADE  NOTES 


The  Antoine  Chiris  Co.  has  moved  its  New 
York  offices  to  147-153  Waverly  Place. 

Francis  W.  Jones,  president  of  the  Manufac- 
turing Perfumers’  Association  and  of  the  Melba 
Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  is  mourning  the  death  of  his 
mother. 

Burton  T.  Bush,  president  of  the  Antoine 
Chiris  Co.,  New  York,  sailed  on  the  Rochambeau 
April  12  for  a six-weeks’  visit  in  France. 

Mustard-seed  growers  of  California  are  pro- 
testing a tax-assessment  rate  of  $30  a ton  for 
product  in  warehouse,  when  it  sells  for  as  low  as 
$35. 

John  D.  Lawson,  well  known  in  the  essential-oil 
trade,  has  associated  with  the  Antoine  Chiris  Co., 
New  York. 

The  Empire  Spice  Co.  of  Boston  has  been  in- 
corporated with  $50,000  capital  stock  by  Samuel 
and  Eva  Goldstein  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  and 
Philip  Toy  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


VANILLAS 

of  every  variety 

ESSENTIAL  OILS— ETHERS 

M.  L.  BARRETT  & CO.,  Importers 

Vanillin,  Coumarin,  Aromatic  Chemicals 

233  W.  Lake  St.  Chicago 
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“ANOTHER 
SAMCO  SUCCESS” 


The  Perfect  Vacuum  Filling  Machine 


Fills  any  liquid  or  semi-liquid  into  any 
style  bottle. 


No  Trays  Instantly  Adjustable 

No  Waste  Easily  Cleaned 


Conveyors  attached  to  carry  bottles  to 
other  finishing  operations,  eliminating 
trays  and  all  hand  transferring. 

Made  in  sizes  suitable  for  your  indi- 
vidual bottling  needs. 


Manufacturers  of  automatic  filling — 
filling  and  corking — filling  and  screw 
capping  machines  which  lead  in  speed, 
clean  filling,  accuracy  and  efficiency. 


STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  MACHINE  COMPANY,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,U.  S.  A. 

Original  designers  and  builders  of  successful  automatic  vacuum  bottle  filling  machines 


Comores 

VANILLA 

Bourbon  Vanilla  Beans 
We  are  direct  receivers 
from  the  Islands. 

BEANS 

Tahiti 

Vanilla  Beans 
Yellow  Label 
Shipments  received  at 
regular  intervals. 

THURSTON  & BRAIDICH 

27  CLIFF  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

ANTOINE  CHIRIS  CO. 

147-153  Waverly  Place 
NEW  YORK 

Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 


I THE  COCOA  AND  CHOCOLATE  TRADE  | 

C A department  devoted  to  the  interests  of  importers, 
manufacturers  and  distributors  of  Cocoa  and  Chocolate. 


IS  FINE  CACAO  MENACED? 

English  Writer  Says  Demand  for  Poor 
Quality  Must  Bring  Anxiety  to 
Producers  of  High  Grades 

'“THAT  the  outlook  for  high-grade  cacao  is  ex- 
ceedingly  poor  is  the  opinion  of  a writer  in 
the  Economist,  published  in  London,  who  sees  a 
“serious  menace”  confronting  the  industry  in  the 
West  Indies.  He  says : 

“Any  account  of  the  raw  cacao  market  during 
1920  must  give  prominence  to  the  fact  that,  as 
things  are  moving  today,  the  commonest  growths 
are  selling  more  freely  than  the  good  to  fine 
growths,  and  at  a better  level  of  value  in  com- 
parison to  their  yield  per  acre,  cost  to  prepare 
and  place  f.o.b.,  and  also  to  the  color  and  flavor 
which  the  beans  pass  on  to  the  manufactured 
article. 

“This  persistent  downward  trend  in  the  quality 
of  the  cacao  purchased,  not  only  here  but  in 
America  as  well,  must,  unless  checked  and  turned 
aside,  revolutionize  the  whole  of  the  cacao-pro- 
ducing industry.  It  must  certainly  cause  anxiety 
to  the  other  centers  producing  fine  grades,  as  in 
Java  and  Central  America,  or  even  good  medium 
to  good  cacaos,  as  in  the  West  Indian  islands. 

“The  old-established  cacao-planting  industry  in 
the  West  Indies  is  confronted  with  a serious 
menace,  after  having  been  in  existence  since  the 
days  of  the  first  French  Revolution,  if  not  before. 
Many  of  us  have  got  figures  of  the  exports  of 
Trinidad’s  cacao  since  1820  or  so,  and  more 
recently  Grenada  has  come  to  the  front  as  quite 
an  important  center,  producing  70,000  to  80,000 
bags  a year  of  a nice,  even  grade  of  cacao  that 
used  . to  be  most  sought  by  manufacturers. 
Jamaica,  also  a substantial  producer  in  com- 
parison to  her  total  exports,  outside  bananas, 
promises  to  increase  her  shipments  if  prices  tempt 
her  to  do  so.  Then  we  have  a small  quantity  of 
fine  cacao  from  Montserrat,  and  fairly  even  •ship- 
ments from  St.  Lucia  and  Dominica. 

“In  face  of  the  aggressive  domination  of  the 
markets  by  Accras,  these  better  growths  are 
none  too  certain  of  their  future. 

“Latin  America  produces  the  very  finest  cacao 
in  the  world.  But  it  has  come  about  that  in  Mex- 
ico, Colombia,  Nicaragua,  Venezuela,  etc.,  the 
export  of  really  fine  beans  is  quite  negligible, 
and  the  industry  generally,  especially  in  Mexico, 
whose  cacao  was  the  finest  of  all,  is  going  back- 
ward to  the  point  of  extinction.  Venezuela  is  not 
so  bad — as  yet — and  then  there  is  Ecuador.” 


SWEDISH  COCOA  PRICES 

Large  Stocks  on  Hand  Held  at  Old  Figures 
— American  and  Dutch  Powder  of 
Poor  Quality  Refused 

(Staff  Correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  April  30,  1921. 
'THE  Department  of  Commerce  has  received 
* the  following  report  from  Sweden  on  the 
price  of  cocoa  and  chocolate  in  that  country: 
“Swedish  chocolate  and  cocoa  manufacturers 
are  maintaining  old  prices,  explaining  that  the 
price  of  cocoa  has  gone  down  abroad,  but  that 
Swedish  importers  here  still  have  in  stock  large 
quantities  of  cocoa  which  were  bought  at  con- 
siderably higher  prices  than  the  present  ones. 
Director  Kanold  of  the  large  Kanold  factory 
stated  that  the  Swedish  market  had  been  flooded 
by  offers  of  cocoa  powder  from  American  and 
Dutch  cocoa  concerns,  but  that  these  goods,  ac- 
cording to  experts  who  had  examined  or  analyzed 
them,  were  of  such  low  quality  that  the  Swedish 
factories  had  completely  desisted  from  purchas- 
ing. 

“It  is  further  reported  that  the  Swedish  choco- 
late factories  have  decided  to  manufacture  cocoa 
in  two  qualities  at  wholesale  prices  of  $1,072  at 
par  and  $1,206  at  par,  respectively,  per  kilogram. 
The  retail  price  will  be  about  26.8  cents  at  par 
higher.  Imported  cocoa  of  a good  quality  may 
now  be  purchased  in  bulk  at  46.9  cents  at  par 
per  half-kilogram,  or  1.1  pounds,  but  Swedish 
cocoa  is  still  sold  at  10.72  to  12.06  cents  at  par 
in  containers  of  one  hectogram  and  more.” — 
Lamm. 

COCOA  SUFFERS  IN  HOLLAND 
In  some  respects  the  cocoa  industry  suffered 
worse  than  any  other  in  Holland  because  of  the 
war  and  its  consequences.  The  war  checked 
business,  and  unfortunately  this  offered  a sugges- 
tion to  other  countries  to  establish  cocoa-product 
industries,  and  the  war’s  temporary  reduction  of 
the  Dutch  trade  is  reported  to  have  apparently 
become  permanent. 

MUST  NOT  MI^TtRINIDAD  CACAO 
A bill  to  amend  The  law  relating  to  the  im- 
portation and  exportation  of  cacao  has  been 
introduced  into  the  Legislative  Council  of 
Trinidad  and  Tobago.  The  objects  are  to  pre- 
vent Venezuelan  or  other  foreign  cacao  being 
shipped  from  Trinidad  as  Trinidad  cacao  and 
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An  economic  lesson  devel- 
oped by  the  War  is  cocoa 
packed  in  cartons;  will 
keep  equally  as  good  as  tin 
— and  cheaper. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

W.  H.  BAKER,  Inc. 

RED  HOOK  ' WINCHESTER 
NEW  YORK  VA. 


i||lllllllllllllllllll!llllllllllllllllllllllllllll!lllilllllllllllllllllllllllll!ll!lllirillllllllllllllllll!lllllllllll 


BHL*  COCOA 

IN  BARRELS  AND  DRUMS 

Also  packed  in  tins  under  your 

Private  Label 

We  make  American  and  Dutch 
Process  Cocoa 

Write  for  our  Latest  Price  List 
State  Style  of  Packing  and 
Quantity  Required  Annually. 

Tell  us  where  you  saw  this 
Advertisement. 

AMBROSIA  CHOCOLATE  CO. 

331-333-335  FIFTH  AVE. 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  CHOCOLATE  AND 
COCOA  MANUFACTURERS 


COCOA  — CHOCOLATE 

AMERICAN  and  DUTCH  PROCESS  COCOA  POWDER  packed  in 
Barrels,  Half  Barrels,  Fifty  and  Twenty-five  pound  Drums 

Exclusive  Packers  of 

HARVEST  BRAND  IwEETENED  COCOA’ 

PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE  and  SWEET  CHOCOLATE 

HOOTON  COCOA  CO.,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


JOHN  CLARKE  & CO. 

BROKERS  IN 

COCOA  BEANS 

135  FRONT  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Special  sampling  and  shipping  facilities,  insuring  good  service  in  qualities  and  deliveries. 
Regular  Weekly  Market  Reports  mailed  on  application 
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obtaining  the  benefit  of  the  British  preferential 
rates,  and  to  carry  out  the  recommendation  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  cacao  im- 
ported from  abroad,  whether  from  a foreign 
country  or  from  a British  colony,  should  be 
shipped  apart  from  Trinidad  cacao. 


NETHERLANDS  CACAO  TRADE 
The  Netherlands  imported  $110,303  worth  of 
cacao  from  the  United  States  in  1920  and  $1,430,- 
976  in  1919.  Its  return  exports  of  cocoa  and 
manufactures  were  worth  $674,275  in  1920  and 
$534,357  in  1919. 


CACAO  IN  TABASCO 
The  state  of  Tabasco,  Mexico,  has  the  repu- 
tation of  growing  the  finest  cacao  in  the  world, 
says  the  Pan-American  Magazine.  It  is  little 
known,  as  none  of  it  ever  reaches  the  world’s 
markets : Mexico  consumes  it  all  at  home.  The 
1920  crop  amounted  to  3,300,000  pounds,  the 
largest  since  1913.  Its  value  in  the  Mexican 
market  is  about  57  cents  a pound. 

This  Mexican  cacao  is  richer  in  flavor  than 
any  other,  and  is  far  less  bitter.  It  requires 
much  less  sugar  in  candy  making. 


HOW  PENDER  SUCCEEDED 


Grocery  Man  Explains  That  He  Always 
Planned  for  the  Present  and  Was 
Never  Stampeded 

rNAVID  PENDER,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  head  of  the 
D.  Pender  Grocery  Co.,  and  the  Pender- 
Dilworth  Co,  has  written  for  System  some  of  the 
elements  of  his  success.  Following  are  the 
salient  points  of  his  statement : 

It  has  been  my  policy  to  let  my  business  grow 
naturally.  Instead  of  trying  to  peer  into  the  fu- 
ture and  guess  at  what  it  portends,  I have  been 
content  to  seek  and  grasp  all  the  opportunities 
of  the  present.  My  fundamental  idea  is  that  it’s 
good  policy  to  keep  fighting  for  the  present  and 
let  the  future  take  care  of  itself.  I decided  at 
the  outset  that  the  customer  is  the  business  man’s 
best  friend,  and  accordingly  established  the  rule 
that  in  all  complaints  the  customer  is  always 
right,  and  that  his  complaint  is  to  be  adjusted 
promptly  and  satisfactorily  on  the  spot. 

Another  rule  I learned  is,  “Do  not  be  stampeded 
by  the  actions  of  others.”  Any  man  can  do  what 
the  other  fellow  does,  but  if  you  study  the  lives 
of  men  who  have  made  notable  successes  you  will 
find  they  usually  did  what  the  other  fellow  did 
not.  The  name  of  this  other  fellow  I refer  to  is 
Legion  and  in  the  retail  business  particularly  he  is 
a bad  chap  to  rely  upon  when  it  is  considered  that 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  all  retail  businesses  fail. 

Quitting  too  Soon 

No  man  is  licked  until  he  quits  trying  to  win, 
and  no  man  quits  trying  to  win  who  doesn’t  know 


when  he  is  licked.  Most  quitting  is  done  on  the 
future  instead  of  the  present.  And  I venture  to 
say  the  most  of  it  would  never  be  done  if  the 
man  who  has  the  final  say  would  base  his  judg- 
ments less  on  possible  future  developments  and 
more  on  present  happenings. 

1 emphatically  believe  that  more  people  fail  in 
this  world  because  they,  know  too  well  the 
standard  definition  for  the  word  “defeat”  than 
from  any  other  reason.  I have  known  men  with 
far  greater  ability  than  I,  who  by  all  signs  should 
have  been  wonderful  successes,  yet,  when  the 
pinch  came,  rushed  to  join  the  quitters. 

The  Value  of  Advice 

Advice  may  be  a good  tool,  and  the  more  tools 
you  have  the  better  the  quality  of  your  work,  but 
for  my  part  I prefer  that  I,  and  not  the  other 
fellow,  manipulate  the  tools  when  it  comes  to 
carving  out  a course  of  action. 

There  is  something  also,  I found,  in  the  selec- 
tion of  tools.  One  kind  of  advice — that  kind 
which  usually  turned  out  to  be  worth  the  least — 
invariably  came  unsolicited.  The  other  kind  I 
had  to  go  after.  Twice  every  year  I still  go  after 
this  second,  kind  of  advice.  From  the  10  per 
cent  of  successful  men  in  my  business  I pick 
out  several  who  have  been  exceptionally  success- 
ful. I go  to  their  establishments  and  study  their 
methods ; I watch  their  plans  in  actual  operation ; 
1 fill  myself  with  their  ideas  and  their  practices ; 
and  when  I find  some  way  of  doing  a thing  that 
is  better  than  my  own,  I lose  no  time  in  bringing 
it  home  and  putting  it  to  work  for  me. 

Every  new  store  that  I establish  is  looked  upon 
as  if  it  were  a distinct  new  business  getting  under 
way.  My  original  little  store  is  there  started  all 
over  again.  And  each  link,  exactly  like  the  others, 
is  a separate  paying  business. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA  TEA 


Ten  Plants  Flourish  at  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, but  Are  Valuable  Only  for 
Ornament  Purposes 

jV/IUCH  attention  was  drawn  to  a recent 
statement  of  S.  F.  Tolmie,  Canadian  min- 
ister of  agriculture,  that  tea  was  being  grown  in 
British  Columbia,  and  skeptics  were  inclined  to 
doubt  it.  It  seems  to  have  been  true,  however, 
though  the  tea-growing  will  never  succeed  in  a 
commercial  sense. 

There  are  ten  tea  plants  at  the  government  ex- 
periment station  at  Bazan  Bay,  Sidney,  B.  C., 
and  Prof.  L.  Stevenson,  the  superintendent,  says 
he  plans  to  send  Dr.  Tolmie  enough  tea  from  the 
plants  there  to  confound  all  skeptics. 

These  plants  were  about  six  inches  high  when 
set  out  in  1915,  and  have  been  healthily  growing 
ever  since,  till  now  they  have  reached  a height 
and  breadth  of  30  inches.  They  are  a robust 
Japanese  variety,  and  flower  in  December.  Mr. 
Stevenson  says  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  grown  as  an  ornamental  shrub 
for  gardens  in  that  region. 
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PRICES  IN  JAPAN 

On  the  basis  of  prices  at  100  in  October,  1900,  ’ 
the  Bank  of  Tokio,  Japan,  quotes  the  following 


changes : 


Tea  . 
Sugar 
Rice  . 


Dec.,  1920  Nov.,  1920  Dec.,  1919 
.259  259  254 

.364  432  565 

..244  273  462 


MARACAIBO  SITUATION  IMPROVES 
The  situation  in  Maracaibo  continued  to* im- 
prove during  February,  there  being  a marked  in- 
crease in  coffee  shipments,  which  were  materially 
stimulated  by  the  slight  increase  in  the  price.  The 
total  shipments  for  the  month  amounted  to  45,480 
bags  of  132  pounds  each,  an  increase  of  14,817 
bags  over  the  previous  month. 

Political  conditions  in  the  coffee-producing  dis- 
tricts of  the  interior  appear  to  have  improved,  and 
the  opening  of  the  Venezuelan-Colombian  border 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cucuta,  Colombia,  will  probably 
increase  shipments  from  that  port. 


VLADIVOSTOK’S  TRADE 
The  1919  imports  of  Vladivostok  included  700 
tons  of  cocoa  and  chocolate,  122  of  coffee,  249 
of  pepper,  4,991  of  rice,  and  11,249  tons  of  tea, 
and  exports  (including  those  listed  as  reexports) 
included  162  tons  of  cocoa,  5,788  of  coffee,  74 
of  pepper,  2,190  of  rice,  and  1,695  of  tea. 


KNOWN  HIGH  QUALITY 

The  reputation  of 

Baker’s  Cocoa 
and  Chocolate 

preparations  for 
flavor,  purity  and 
excellence  is  such 
that  they  are  the 
favorites  with 
consumers  and 
pat.  off.  are  easily  sold. 

WALTER  BAKER  & CO.,  Ltd. 

Established  1780  Dorchester,  Mass. 


The  Unit 
System 

The  machine  illus- 
trated is  our  Auto- 
matic Coffee  Scale 
with  self  feeding 
conveyor  for  cans, 
cartons,  etc. 

This  is  made  espe- 
cially to  connect  up 
with  carton  sealing, 
labelling,  wrapping 
and  vacuum  ma- 
chines. Made  in  all 
capacities  twenty  to 
sixty  packages  per 
minute. 

W rite  for  Prices 


HOEPNER  AUTOMATIC  SCALE  CO. 


1401-1405  W.  Jackson  Boulevard 


Chicago,  III. 
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FOR  BETTER  DELIVERY  METHODS 

C A department  for  discussion  of  delivery  problems,  designed  to 
be  of  real  help  to  present  and  prospective  users  of  motor  trucks. 


WHAT  A TRAILER  WILL  DO 


At  Practically  No  Operating  Cost  It  Will 
Double  the  Carrying  Load  in 
Deliveries 


I I OW  to  double,  or  even  treble,  the  delivery 
I I service,  and  at  increased  cost  of  not  more 
than  one-fourth,  if  that  much,  is  being  accom- 
plished by  means  of  the  auto  trailer.  These  sim- 
ple or  elaborate  carriages  may  be  attached  to 
any  and  every  kind  of  automobile,  whether  mas- 
sive truck  or  flivver,  and,  with  the  mere  added 
expense  of  a little  lubricant  for  the  axle,  will 
go  whizzing  about  deliveries,  carrying  at  least 
as  much  as  the  main  motor  vehicle,  and  solving 
a problem  of  many  a merchant  that  wishes  to 
expand  his  field  without  taking  on  more  delivery 
expense. 


F.  P.  Lyons,  Inc.,  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  has 
gone  into  this  trailer  manufacturing  so  exten- 
sively that  he  has  designed  a steel  one  for  almost 
every  conceivable  kind  of  delivery  service,  even 
including  a knock-down  bungalow  for  camping 
trips,  by  which,  in  ten  minutes,  the  innocent 
trailer  load  has  been  transformed  into  a fully 
furnished  screened  house  for  five  people,  with 
beds  ready  for  occupancy. 

The  normal  capacity  of  the  Lyons  two-wheel 
trailer  used  in  delivery  service  is  7 50  pounds. 
The  body  is  46  by  72  inches  and  a foot  deep, 


carried  on  auto  springs  and  wheels,  so  that  it 
can  stand  any  speed  and  roads  that  the  towing 
machine  will  care  to  undertake.  It  is  attached 
in  an  instant,  and  has  so  many  varieties,  including 
plain  and  elaborate  bodies,  screened  sides  and 
roof,  that  it  will  respond  to  any  kind  of  need. 
The  picture  shows  one  of  them  loaded  with  trav- 
eling luggage. 


UNCLE  SAM,  DELIVERY  MAN 


Parcel  Post  Cuts  Store  Delivery  Costs  in 
Half  in  St.  Paul,  and  Other  Cities 
Would  Follow  Suit 

'T'HE  taking  over  of  local  store  deliveries  by  the 
1 parcel  post  department  of  the  government  is 
receiving  a great  deal  of  attention  in  the  Middle 
West,  where  the  experiment  in  St.  Paul  appears 
to  be  working  out  to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  the  merchants  and  their 
customers.  It  seems  to  be  cheaper 
than  the  maintenance  of  delivery 
departments  by  the  stores,  and  more 
pleasing  to  the  stores’  customers. 

The  six  largest  retail  stores  of 
St.  Paul  deliver  an  average  of 

50.000  packages  a week,  of  which 

12.000  are  sent  C.  O.  D. ; their  av- 
erage weight  is  two  to  three  pounds, 
though  a third  weigh  less  than  one 
pound.  The  regular  delivery  has 
required  the  constant  services  of  98 
trucks,  102  drivers,  and  32  inside 
clerks.  This  business  is  being  taken 

care  of  by  the  government  at  an  average  of  6 
cents  a parcel,  including  C.  O.  D.  charges,  which 
is  about  half  the  cost  when  the  merchants  main- 
tained their  own  deliveries. 

There  are  many  advantages  besides  economy 
claimed  for  the  new  system,  among  which  <4re 
these:  It  is  better  protection  against  theft;  re- 

duces liability  insurance;  C.  O.  D.  payments  are 
more  promptly  made,  as  customers  are  loath  to 
ask  the  uniformed  parcel  carrier  to  “call  again”; 
. deliveries  are  made  more  correctly ; the  labor 
problems  with  drivers  are  eliminated,  as  each 
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PACKARD 


Works  Seven  Years  for  the  Liggett  Company 
Still  in  Use,  Overhauled  Once 


Whatever  the  hauling  job,  Packard 
Trucks  do  it  well.  For  Packards  are 
powerful,  they  operate  at  low  cost, 
and  their  sureness  is  notable. 

This  dependable  earning  power  can 
be  traced  directly  to  Packard  design, 
tested  materials,  and  painstaking 
methods  of  manufacture. 

Packard  Trucks  all  have  the  extra 
advantage  of  being  rated  accurately 
to  the  actual  conditions  of  service  by 
Packard  transportation  engineers. 
The  result  always  is  the  right  truck 


for  the  particular  task  to  be  done. 

A typical  Packard  transportation 
report  is  furnished  by  the  Louis  K. 
Liggett  Company,  of  New  York  City. 
This  company  operates  fifteen 
trucks;  eleven  of  them  are  Packards. 
One  of  the  Packards  has  been  over- 
hauled only  once  in  its  seven  years 
of  use,  and  it  is  still  on  active  duty. 

Every  Packard  owner  has  the  bene- 
fit of  local  service  facilities  established 
to  keep  the  Packard  Truck  at  the 
highest  possible  level  of  efficiency. 


PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY  • DETROIT 


Clsh  the  man  ivho  owns  one 
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store  now  needs  to  maintain  only  one  or  two 
trucks  to  take  care  of  large  packages ; the  average 
postal  employee  is  of  better  personality  and  higher 
caliber  than  the  drivers. 

Merchants  of  other  cities  are  keenly  interested 
in  St.  Paul’s  experience  and  are  reported  con- 
ferring with  .the  government  to  have  the  parcel 
post  extended  to  their  establishments. 


ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  A FORD 


Poughkeepsie  Roaster  Operates  His  Ton 
Car  100  Miles  a Day  Over  Hills 
for  7.6  Cents  a Mile 


By  A.  P.  Luhrs 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

HTHE  auto  delivery  in  the  photograph  is  a 
A standard  Ford  chassis  with  the  addition  of 
an  extension  made  by  the  Haywood  Extension  Co. 
of  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.,  and  can  be  attached  to 
any  Ford  car  with  the  same  result.  This  ex- 
tension has  many  advantages,  as  it  gives  an  extra 
wheel-base  of  30  inches,  making  the  total  base 
130  inches  as  against  100  inches  on  a regular 


A Truck  That  Works  for  $8  a Day 


Ford  delivery.  The  chassis  extends  back  to  within 
eight  inches  of  the  rear  of  the  body. 

There  are  two  extra-heavy  side  springs  and 
several  extra  leaves  in  the  rear  spring,  which 
gives  the  truck  a carrying  capacity  of  2,000 
pounds.  We  have  loaded  it  with  2,500  pounds, 
and  it  is  carried  with  ease.  There  is  a little 
change  in  the  differential,  and  it  is  geared  down 
to  4 to  1 and  will  take  any  load  over  any  hill. 
We  have  yet  to  see  a hill  that  we  cannot  climb 
with  a heavy  load. 

On  a test  my  chauffeur  traveled  over  105  miles 
of  very  hilly  country,  and  in  the  trip  used  10  gal- 
lons of  “gas”  and  one  quart  of  oil.  On  the  rear 
of  this  car  we  use  31-  by  4-inch  tires  and  30-  by 
35^-inch  tires  in  front.  These  tires  are  guaran- 
teed for  4,000  miles,  and  therefore  I figure  the 
cost  of  operating  this  truck  as  follows,  for  a trip 
of  105  miles : 


Titles  and  Tubes $3.28 

Gasoline  3.30 

Engine  oil  13 

Rent  for  one  day 30 

Depreciation  1.00 


$8.01 

The  cost  a mile  to  operate  over  hilly  country, 
with  a load  of  goods  of  a ton  at  the  start  and 
about  200  pounds  at  the  finish,  giving  it  an  aver- 
age of  1,000  pounds  for  all  day,  runs  7.62  cents  a 
mile. 

A trip  of  this  nature  could  never  be  done  with 
a horse,  and  if  it  could,  it  would  take  a team 
and  driver  at  least  four  days  to  make  it,  with 
the  extra  expense  of  hotel,  livery,  etc.  Therefore, 
I discontinued  the  horse  several  years  ago.  The 
truck  brings  the  country  into  the  city,  while  with 
a horse  it  is  quite  different. 

The  body  on  this  auto  truck  is  a specially  con- 
structed one.  It  has  six  large  boxes  or  drawers 
on  the  bottom,  six  boxes  or  drawers  on  the 
second  tier,  and  a third  tier  for  three  boxes  and 
loose  packages.  This  leaves  a space  on  back  of 
.the  chauffeur  of  30  inches  for  case  goods,  such 
as  salad  dressing,  pie  fillers,  mustard,  cocoa,  bak- 
ing powder,  etc.  From  the  driver’s  seat  the  body 
is  8 feet  long,  3 feet  9 inches  wide,  and  4 feet 
6 inches  high,  and  the  length  of  the  entire  body 
is  11  feet. 


MARCH  TEA  EXAMINATIONS 
(Special  Correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  April  25,  1921. — The  re- 
port of  the  supervising  tea  examiner  for  March 
has  just  been  issued.  It  shows  a total  of  5,251,- 
540  pounds  of  tea  passed  and  58,332  rejected,  as 
compared  with  7,464,886  pounds  and  15,187  re- 
jected in  March,  1920.  Here  are  the  details: 

Passed  Rejected 


Formosa  oolong 784,885 

Congou  67,509 

India  1,099,557  170 

Ceylon  1,958,379 

Blended  Ceylon  and  India 170  ... 

Java  896,193  39,420 

Ceylon  green  70,185 

Pingsuey  green  203,770 

Country  green 47,403 

Japan 73,930  262 

Japan  dust  800 

Scented  Canton  29,340 

Canton  oolong  19,334  260 

Brick  tea  ...  18,000 

Azores  black  tea 49  220 


Total  i 5,251,504  58,332 

By  Districts. 

Boston  1,339,720  220 

Chicago  91,327 

Honolulu  4,807  262 

Puget  Sound  82,688  18,000 

St.  Paul  55,590 

San  Francisco  291,865  260 

New  York  3,385,507  39,590 


Total  5,251,504  58.332 
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EGG  CARTON  SERVICE 


Strength — A real  protector. 
Display — Maximum.  Goods  well 
displayed  are  half  sold. 
Neat,  compact,  convenient. 

Printed  top,  front  and  back,  fur- 
nishes an  ideal  advertiser  of  your 
Teas,  Coffees,  Etc. 

Get  our  SAMPLES  and  PRICES 
today.  Sent  postpaid  upon  re- 
quest. 

W.  A.  SCHURMANN  & CO. 

365-385  East  Illinois  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Accurately  Made  Cartons 


FOR 

Machine  Packing 

The  advantage  of  accurate  cutting 
and  creasing  can  scarcely  be  over- 
stated. We  pride  ourselves  on  pro- 
ducing a perfect  package  for  ma- 
chine operation.  Loss  through 
spoilage  and  slowing  down  in  pro- 
duction is  thereby  obviated.  High 
grade  printing  is  assured. 

Let  us  figure  on  your 
present  requirements 


The  Rochester  Folding  Box  Co. 


Main  Office  and  Factory,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICES— New  York  Boston  Syracuse  Buffalo  Cleveland  Detroit 
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CONTAINER  BILL  INDORSED 


House  Committee  Favors  Amending  Pure 
Food  Law  to  Forbid  the  Use  of 
Slack-Filled  Packages 

(Staff  Correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  April  27,  1921. 
T HE  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  re- 
A ported  out  the  so-called  slack-filled  package 
'bill  (H.  R.  4981)  with  the  recommendation  “that 
it  do  pass.”  This  is  an  amendment  to  the  Pure 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  “to  protect  the  public  against 
deception  as  to  the  contents  of  containers  by  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  certain  types  of  packages.” 

The  committee  considered  a great  number  of 
sample  food  packages  in  course  of  its  delibera- 
tions. Among  them  were  many  spice  cartons ; one 
tea  carton  labeled  and  containing  two  ounces, 
though  it  was  only  two-thirds  full;  two  coffee  and 
chicory  cartons,  one  labeled  one  pound  and  the 
other  14  ounces,  both  of  the  same  size  and  sold 
by  the  same  firm. 

The  Committee’s  Report 
The  committee’s  report  follows : 

“The  first  type  of  fraudulent  packages  to  be 
eliminated  from  the  market  by  the  passage  of  this 
bill  is  that  commonly  known  as  the  ‘slack-filled 
package,’  frequently  used  in  the  marketing  of 
spices,  pepper,  and  other  condiments,  oatmeal,  rice, 
macaroni,  and  like  articles.  These  packages  are 
partly  filled  with  food,  in  some  instances  to  but 
one-third  of  their  true  capacity.  They  are  de- 
signed to  mislead  the  consumer  as  to  the  quantity 
of  food  purchased  and  to  exact  from  him  a price 
based  on  the  apparent  rather  than  the  true  quan- 
tity of  the  article  thus  packaged.  While  it  is 
true  that  these  packages  usually  are  marked  in 
some  manner  with  a statement  of  the  quantity  of 
contents,  purchasers  are  nevertheless  deceived  be- 
cause they  rely  on  the  appearance  and  size  of  the 
package  to  indicate  the  quantity  of  food  contained 
therein,  and  where  the  discrepancy  between  the 
size  of  the  package  and  the  amount  of  food  con- 
tained therein  is  so  great  the  marking  of  the 
weight  is  an  insufficient  means  of  apprising  the 
purchaser  as  to  the  actual  amount  of  food  pur- 
chased. 

“The  second  type  of  fraudulent  package  to  be 
eliminated  by  this  bill  is  that  which  is  contrived 
to  give  the  purchaser  a false  impression  as  to  the 
quantity,  quality,  size,  kind,  or  origin  of  the  food 
contained  therein.  This  type  may  be  instanced 
by  the  following  examples  : Bottles  with  inverted 

bottoms  designed  to  falsely  indicate  a greater 


quantity  of  food  than  is  actually  present;  bottles 
made  of  thickened  glass  for  olives,  preserved 
whole  cherries  and  strawberries,  especially  de- 
signed to  magnify  the  size  of  the  individual  olive 
or  fruit  and  to  conceal  in  the  case  of  olives, 
the  interstices  between  each,  thus  giving  to  the 
consumer  a false  indication  both  as  to  the  quality 
and  amount  of  the  contents. 

“In  many  instances  manufacturers  during  the 
war  used  the  containers  they  had  on  hand,  only 
partially  filling  them,  rather  than  reducing  the 
size  of  the  package  or  filling  it  completely  and 
increasing  its  price.  Many,  due  to  competition, 
unwillingly  were  forced  to  resort  to  this  practice. 
Although  to  some  extent  the  practice  may  have 
been  justifiable  during  the  war,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee  it  is  not  considered  so  now  and 
should  be  discontinued.” — Lamm. 

“STARTING  SHIPMENTS  RIGHT” 


Shippers  Told  How  to  Pack  Goods  and 
Help  Reduce  Damage  Claims  That 
Reach  $100,000,000  a Year 

By  Francis  H.  McKeever* 

'"THE  American  Railway  Express  Co.’s  “Right 
Way  Campaign,”  now  under  way,  again  em- 
phasizes the  need  for  better  packing  methods  and 
calls  special  attention  to  the  importance  of  “start- 
ing shipments  right”  if  unnecessary  wastage  in 
transit  is  to  be  avoided. 

From  December,  1919,  to  November,  1920,  1,- 
858,130  claims  for  loss  and  damage  were  filed 
against  the  express  company.  Loss  and.  damage 
claims  against  the  railroads  in  1919  amounted  to 
$106,000,000,  and  the  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion is  making  an  organized  effort  to  reduce  this 
waste.  Losses  of  this  character  are  ultimately 
borne  by  the  public,  and  every  shipper  should  be 
interested  from  an  economic  point  of  view  in  co- 
operating with  efforts  to  improve  shipping  condi- 
tions. 

In  “starting  shipments  right”  it  is  important  to 
determine  what  type  of  box  to  use  and  how  it 
should  be  constructed.  Box  manufacturers  are  in 
the  best  position  to  design  and  construct  shipping 
cases  suited  to  carry  merchandise  in  good  order. 
They  are  also  in  position  to  advise  their  custo- 
mers as  to  the  best  method  of  assembling,  pack- 
ing and  closing  them,  and  every  shipper  should 
see  that  his  shipping  clerks  have  this  information 

*Secretary-manager  4-One  Box  Makers’  Association. 


EXPERIENCE  SERVICE 

C.  M.  & ST.  P.  R.  R.  Track  Inside  Buildings — Very  Low  Insurance  Rates 

THE  ONTARIO  WAREHOUSE  CO. 

Ontario  & Kingsbury  Streets,  Chicago,  111. 

FROSTPROOF  MERCHANDISE  STORAGE 

LOCATION  Specializing  in  the  handling  of  Foodstuffs  COURTESY 
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ANTICIPATE  YOUR 
HINDSIGHT 

With  the  greatly  improved  economic  and 
credit  situation  together  with  the  diminishing 
spot  stocks  of  common  tea,  it  will  be  but  a 
comparatively  short  time  before  present  low 
prices  for  fermented  tea  will  be  a thing  of  the 
past. 

Foresighted  buyers  will  not  wish  to  be 
placed  in  the  position  of  having  to  ask  them- 
selves the  question : “Why  did  I not  buy  some 
of  those  amazingly  cheap  teas  when  I had  the 
opportunity?”  The  saddest  of  words  are:  “It 
might  have  been!” 

This  sin  of  omission  need  not  bother  those 
who  BUY  NOW . Good  tea  will  not  stay  down ! 


HANDELMAATSCHAPPY  “TRANSMARINA”  INC. 

94  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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and  follow  it,  so  that  each  type  of  box  used  may 
give  maximum  service. 

Improperly  closed  boxes  do  not  give  their 
maximum  service.  A slight  fall  or  jolt  frequently 
breaks  them  open  and  exposes  the  contents  to 
damage  and  theft,  and  the  carrier  is  confronted 
with  a claim  that  should  never  have  arisen. 

Much  damage  also  results  from  failure  to  pack 
merchandise  solidly.  Goods  that  shift  about  are 
frequently  broken.  The  contents  should  be  pro- 
tected by  bracing  or  using  excelsior  or  some  other 
commodity  to  fill  open  spaces. 


ROTTEN  TEA  CHESTS 


Complaint  Made  by  J.  C.  Whitney  Co. 
Brings  Strong  Reaction  Against  Their 
Use  by  Indian  Planters 


larger  quantities  of  tea  chests  to  China,  and  Japan 
less.  Probably  the  Russian  chests  are  made  by 
British  firms,  for  Messrs.  Venesta  told  us  recently 
that  the  production  of  their  well-known  chests  had 
begun  to  improve,  so  that  this  year  they  hoped 
to  deliver  800,000.  Although  this  is  probably  but 
50  per  cent  of  what  they  supplied  in  1915,  it  shows 
a satisfactory  increase  over  more  recent  years,  all 
things  considered. 

If  the  costs  are  still  high  compared  with  native- 
made  boxes,  or  even  with  the  Japanese  momi 
chests,  the  ultimate  saving  in  such  complaints  and 
claims  as  those  from  Chicago,  as  well  as  in  freight 
and  warehouse  charges,  which  are  now  so  very 
much  higher  than  before  the  war,  makes  the 
future  use  of  the  improved  chests  far  more  likely 
to  increase  as  time  goes  on,  and  the  complaints 
and  loss  over  using  other  makes  are  shown  up 
in  sharper  relief  and  so  become  more  and  more 


/'"'’EYLON  tea  planters  have  been  digesting  “a 
^ very  bitter  complaint”  (their  own  words) 
from  the  J.  C.  Whitney  Co.,  in  Chicago,  concern- 
ing the  present  extremely  high  costs  on  tea  in 
London,  and  the  poor  results  obtained  in  spite 
of  these  heavy  charges.  “Unless,”  they  write, 
“something  can  be  done  with  estate  owners  to 
force  them  to  use  better  wood  for  their  tea 
chests,  or  to  strengthen  their  packages  in  some 
way  . . . We  simply  cannot  go  on  buying 
London  teas  packed  in  such  very  poor  shape  . . . 
We  certainly  have  the  right  to  refuse  to  buy  any 
tea  which  is  so  badly  packed  that  the  steamship 
companies  absolutely  refuse  clean  bills  of  lading 
fo  cover  the  shipments.” 

I How  often  have  we  urged  planters  not  to  use 
rough-sawn  boxes,  with  sawdust  knocking  around, 
fjor  rubber  packing,  says  the  Planters’  Chronicle, 
India,  and  inquired  whether  it  did  not  pay  in  the 
4nd,  even  if  it  does  not  always  seem  the  cheapest 
dt  the  beginning,  to  have  strongly  made,  metal- 
bound  tea  chests,  that  do  not  tend  to  vanish  into 
thin  air  if  sent  to  Australia,  or  to  be  fit  only  for 
firewood  if  sent  to  America. 

!:  These  Japanese  and  foreign  wood  chests  have 
ljiad  their  day.  The  war  and  lack  of  transport  no 
(joubt  resuscitated  the  demand  for  them,  but  now 
that  things  have  settled  down  tea  planters  will  be 
\jvise  to  get  back  to  their  British-made  chests 
again.  Probably  they  are  already  doing  so,  for 
\ye  saw  the  other  day  that  Russia  was  sending 


apparent. 

“The  J.  C.  Whitney  Co.  ought  to  be  complimented 
for  having  drawn  attention  to  the  scandal  of 
sending  tea  on  such  a long  journey  in  unsea- 
worthy receptacles,”  said  another  firm ; while  our 
friends  Luralda,  Ltd.,  have  no  sympathy  for 
Ceylon  and  her  planters,  some  of  whom,  it  seems, 
have  been  great  sinners  in  this  matter  of  paying 
too  little  attention  to  the  poor  chances  of  the  tea 
chests  used  ever  reaching  the  end  of  their  journ- 
neys  in  a satisfactory  condition. 

And  so,  out  of  trouble  will  come  good,  espe- 
cially to  Ceylon,,  we  are  sure,  for  the  Ceylon  tea 
planter  was  ever  a wise  man. 


AFTER  SHORT-MEASURE  PACKAGES 
(Staff  Correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  April  30,  1921. — The 
Bureau  of  Markets,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
has  issued  a bulletin  in  which  specialists  discuss 
the  need  of  standard  containers  being  adopted  for 
use  in  marketing  fruits  and  vegetables,  not  only 
to  lessen  expense,  but  to  prevent  the  public  from 
being  defrauded. 

It  has  found  that  there  are  40  sizes  of 
cabbage  crates,  20  of  celery,  30  of  lettuce,  50 
styles  and  sizes  of  hampers,  15  of  round-stave 
baskets,  and  market  baskets  running  from  one  to 
24  quarts.  “In  many  cases  the  six-quart,  14- 
quart,  ^-bushel,  and  five-peck  basket  and  hamper 
are  confused  with  peck,  half-bushel,  bushel  and 
lL>-bushel  baskets,”  says  the  bulletin.— Lamm. 


Thos.  P.  Monahan 


G.  A.  Schmidt 


MONAHAN  BROKERAGE  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 

DEPENDABLE  BROKERS  IN  COFFEE 

New  Orleans,  La.,  304  Magazine  Street  506  South  7th  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

IF  YOU  WANT  “SERVICE” — Command  us 
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“Joyriding”  that  Pays 

. A joy  ride  through  your  plant — that’s  what  your  products  get  when 
Mathews  Gravity  Conveyors  are  installed. 

Packages,  cartons  and  case  goods  don’t  have  to  be  toted  around  from  one 
place  to  another  by  men  or  trucks. 

Just  put  them  on  the  Mathews  Conveyor  and  let  gravity  furnish  the  “gas.” 

The  cost  to  you  is  nothing — gravity  foots  all  the  bills. 

Mathews  Gravity  Conveyors  are  saving  thousands  of  dollars  yearly  in 
hundreds  of  the  largest  and  smallest  industrial  plants  in  the  country.  Taking 
the  place  of  men  and  trucks,  Mathews  Gravity  Conveyors  are  speeding  up  pro- 
duction and  cutting  the  cost  of  handling  to  a point  not  possible  with  any  other 
handling  method. 

Our  nearest  Mathews  consulting  engineer  will  be  glad  to  explain  what 
Mathews  Conveyors  are  doing  for  others  and  what  they  can  do  for  you.  A 
talk  with  him,  and  recommendations  for  your  plant  will  not  obligate  you  in 
any  way. 

Write  today  jor  free  catalog. 

MATHEWS  GRAVITY  CARRIER  COMPANY 

152  Tenth  Street,  Ellwood  City,  Pa. 

Branch  Factories:  Port  Hope,  Ontario — London,  England. 


GRAVITY  ROLLER  CONVEYER 
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GROCERY  TRADE  DIGEST 

*1  The  most  important  news  happenings  | 
1 of  the  month  boiled  down  for  busy  readers.  | 

National  Roasters  to  Convene 
The  fifteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  will  be 
held  at  the  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  June  8-10. 
Some  of  the  most  important  problems  of  the 
trade  will  be  discussed  by  specialists,  includ- 
ing these: 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover;  Harry  A. 
Wheeler,  ex-president  of  the  National  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  Paul  E.  Crohle,  president  of  the 
Dried  Fruit  Brokers’  Association;  Fred  Mason, 
president  of  the  American  Specialty  Manufac- 
turers’ Association,  and  Harry  P.  Strasbaugh, 
president  of  the  National  Canners  Association. 


Southern  Wholesalers  Assembling 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Southern  Whole- 
sale Grocers’  Association  is  being  held  at  Hotel 
Gibson,  Cincinnati,  beginning  May  10,  and  run- 
ning through  to  the  13th.  The  governor  of  Ohio, 
mayor  of  Cincinnati,  and  other  distinguished  citi- 
zens were  scheduled  to  make  addresses  of  wel- 
come, and  others  on  the  program  for  speeches 
were  these: 

Huston  Thompson,  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission; J.  H.  Tregoe,  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Credit  Men ; Dr.  C.  S.  Duncan,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Business  Research : Fred  Mason,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Specialty  Manufacturers’ 
Association;  Bishop  Charles  E.  Woodcock  of 
Louisville;  Harry  P.  Strasbaugh,  president  of 
the  National  Canners  Association;  “The  Rail- 
road Situation  and  Its  Relation  to  Business,” 
by  Benjamin  McKeen,  vice-president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad ; Harvey  W.  Wiley,  pure  food 
expert : Paul  E.  Croehle,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Food  Brokers’  Association ; Chairman  Clark, 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission ; “The 


Great  Northwest,”  by  Mrs.  Phoebe  Flecher-Jones, 
secretary  of  the  Oregon  Wholesale  Grocers’  As- 
sociation; “The  Up-to-Date  Merchant,’’  by  Allen 
Walker,  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  New  York; 
Francis  E.  Kamper,  vice-president  of  the  Na- 
tional Retail  Grocers’  Association. 

National  Retailers’  Convention 
The  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers 
wil]  hold  its  annual  convention  at  Kansas  Cit> 
June  6-8.  Herman  C.  Balsinger  of  Kansas  Citv 
and  Paul  Findlay  are  both  prominently  mentioned 
for  secretary. 


Tri-State  Grocers  Meet 
The  15th  annual  convention  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  and  Delaware  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association  was  held  at  Atlantic  City, 
April  13  and  14.  Robert  L.  Montgomery,  of 
Philadelphia,  was  elected  president  for  the  third 
time.  These  are  the  other  officers : 

William  A.  Hannigan,  of  the  J.  D.  Sisler  Co., 
Wilmington,  Del.,  Edward  J.  Morris,  of  the 
Reading  (Pa.)  Wholesale  Grocery  Co.,  and  Henry 
G.  Blackwell,  of  Trenton,  N.  J. ; treasurer,  Charles 
Y.  Fox,  of  Githens,  Rexsamer  & Co.,  Philadel- 
phia; secretary  and  general  manager,  Alvin  M. 
Graves. 

Resolutions  adopted  provided  as  follows : 

“Emphatic  approval  of  the  discount  for  cash 
system”;  opposing  a gross  sales  or  turnover  tax 
and  favoring  a levy  on  articles  at  the  first  point  of 
manufacture ; advocating  a weekly  credit  system 
for  freight  bills;  indorsing  the  Stephens-Kelly  bill 
in  Congress  for  stabilizing  prices  on  standard 
articles ; approving  uniform  daylight  saving ; fav- 
oring the  adoption  of  the  metric  system;  request- 
ing the  American  Specialty  Manufacturers’  Asso- 
ciation “to  instruct  its  members  that  all  sales 
made  by  their . representatives  shall  bear  on  their 
sales-slips  the  price  at  which  the  article  is  sold.” 
Besides  the  opening  address  of  the  president, 
speeches  were  made  as  follows : 

Harry  P.  Strasbaugh,  president  of  the  National 
Canners’  Association;  “Deflation — What  It  Means 
to  Us,”  by  Sylvan  L.  Stiz,  of  Seeman  Bros.,  New 


Jas.  & Jno.  R.  Montgomery  & Co. 


TEA  BROKERS 

103  FRONT  ST.  Established  1 839.  NEW  YORK 

OUR  LONG  EXPERIENCE  AND  LARGE  FACILITIES  ENABLE  US  TO  OFFER  OUR 
CUSTOMERS  THE  BEST  TRADES  IN  THE  MARKET. 
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eis  all  Fibre — 

Parchment  Lined  Containers 


LET  US  SHOW  YOU  HOW  TO  GET  THE 

Highest  Quality  “Can” 

AT  A PRICE  THAT 


Won’t  Make  You  Squirm 

TESTS  by  particular  packers  show  WEIS 
containers  compare  most  favorably  with  any 
style  can. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  and  sample.  We  will 
be  pleased  to  give  you  information  about  a 
real  high  grade  “can”  sold  at  a low  price. 


For  coffee,  tea,  spices,  cocoa,  etc.  Also 


manufacture  paraffined  containers  for  liquid 
and  semi  liquids. 

THE  FIBRE  CONTAINER  CORP. 

103  FRONT  STREET 
MONROE,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 
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York ; James  Hewitt,  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Cost  of  Doing  Business. 

The  report  of  Secretary  Graves  included  a his- 
torical review  of  the  association.  The  member- 
ship consists  of  118  firms  without  branch  houses,  9 
9 having  them,  and  29  branches,  a total  of  156. 


Ohio  Grocers  Elect 

The  Ohio  Association  of  Wholesale  Grocers, 
in  annual  meeting  at  Columbus  on  April  27, 
elected  the  following  officers:  President,  R.  E. 
Hills;  vice-president,  J.  Van  Meter;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Miss  Florence  H.  Hall. 


At  the  Western  Canners’  Convention 
C.  G.  Woodbury,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Raw  Products  Research  of  the  National  Canners 
Association,  addressed  the  Western  Canners 
Association  at  Chicago  on  April  20,  reviewing 
chiefly  what  had  been  done  in  combating  Stew- 
art’s disease  of  sweet  corn,  the  rotting  of  corn 
roots,  stalks,  and  ears,  the  European  corn  borer, 
the  corn  ear  worm,  and  other  corn  problems. 

Harry  P.  Strasbaugh,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Canners  Association,  talked  on  canning 
problems  generally.  He  said  that  “holders  of 
high-priced  products  should  be  encouraged  to 
take  a loss  on  the  basis  of  replacement  values” 
and  urged  more  ample  capitalization  of  those  in 
the  business. 


Georgia  Grocers  Convene 
The  Georgia  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association 
held  its  annual  meeting  at  Macon  on  April  14-15. 
R.  B.  Small  of  the  A.  B'.  Small  Co.  was  reelected 
president  and  R.  J.  Macdonald  secretary-treas- 
urer. A campaign  was  indorsed  to  double  the 
membership,  and  the  organization  of  retailers 
was  urged. 

West  Virginia  Convention 
At  .the  18th  annual  convention  of  the  West 
Virginia  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  at  Park- 


ersburg on  April  20-22,  W.  C.  McConnaughey  of 
that  city  was  reelected  president.  The  gross 
sales  tax  was  opposed.  Addresses  were  made  by 
Arjay  Davis,  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion, and  R.  E.  Hills,  president  of  the  Ohio  As- 
sociation. 


National  Products  Co.  Cited 
Washington,  D.  C.,  April  30,  1921.— The  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  has  cited  the  National 
Products  Co.,  Chicago,  in  complaint  of  unfair  com- 
petition in  the  grocery  trade. 

The  complaint  is  directed  to  the  combination-lot 
method  of  selling  groceries.  These  lots,  the  com- 
plaint states,  are  made  up  of  a limited  number  of 
staple  articles  such  as  sugar,  whose  prices  are  well 
known,  and  are  quoted  below  prevjiling  market 
prices,  while  other  articles  in  the  same  lot  are 
quoted  at  prices  in  excess  of  the  prevailing  market. 
Purchasers  are  required  to  take  the  entire  lot,  and 
the  profit  to  the  respondent  as  a whole  amounts 
to  15  to  20  per  cent,  according  to  the  complaint.— 
Lamm. 

Big  Four  Must  Change  Tactics 
Washington,  D.  C.,  April  30,  1921. — The  Big 
Four  Grocery  Co.,  Chicago,  by  recent  order  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  must  refrain  from 
certain  competitive  methods  in  advertising  and 
selling  combination  or  assorted  lots  of  groceries. 

It  was  found  that  combination  lots,  as  adver- 
tised by  this  company,  consisted  of  some  staple 
articles  whose  quality  and  price  were  well  known 
to  the  public,  but  that  the  greater  part  of  the  lot 
consisted  of  articles  whose  quality  and  price  were 
not  so  known. 

Sugar  was  advertised  at  AT/2  cents  a pound, 


F.  J.  NETTLE 

Coffee  Broker 

Board  of  Trade  Building  New  Orleans,  La. 


J.  E.  CARRET  & COMPANY 

Successors  to  JOHN  O’DONOHUE’S  SONS 

IMPORTERS  — JOBBERS 

COFFEE 


90  FRONT  STREET 


NEW  YORK 
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The  Individual  Job 


Although  common  practice  has  tended  strongly  to  standard- 
ize the  Duplex  Paper  Package — as  to  sizes,  shapes,  outside- 
papers  and  lining-papers — successful  work  on  the  part  of 
the  Manufacturer  more  than  ever  demands  an  attitude  of 
individuality. 

Among  all  the  different  specifications,  there  are  many  pos- 
sible combinations — and  no  two  or  three  of  them  can  ever  be 
“just  as  good”  for  the  conscientious  and  intelligent  Buyer. 

In  the  matter  of  linings,  for  instance,  repeated  tests,  by  our 
friends  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  country,  have  con- 
vinced us  that  there  is  no  one  “invariably-best”  material. 
Different  climates,  different  grades  and  roasts  of  coffee,  dif- 
ferent fineness  of  grind — these  factors  still  combine  to  guide 
our  customers  to  the  choice  of  various  linings. 

Arid,  when  it  comes  to  the  printing-design,  every  successful 
job  is  of  necessity  individual. 


So  that  we  like  to  think  of  our  offerings  to  the  Tea,  Coffee 
and  Spice  Trade  not  as  a castiron  assortment  from  which 
selection  can  be  made,  so  much  as  a fund  of  facilities  out 
of  which  we  can  always  fashion  the  finished  package  to 
suit  the  individual  requirement. 


UNION  BAG  & PAPER  CORPORATION 

Makers  of  All  Manner  of  Paper  Bags 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICES  - WOOLWORTH  BUILDING  - NEW  YORK  CITY 


S"N 
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flour  at  $7.98  a barrel,  soap  2 cents  a cake,  and 
Quaker  Oats  at  4 cents  a package,  to  lead  the 
public  to  believe  that  all  groceries  in  a given  lot 
were  proportionately  low.  In  order  to  get  the  low- 
priced  articles,  the  purchaser  was  required  to  buy 
the  entire  lot.  The  trial  is  said  to  have  developed 
that  the  articles  whose  quality  and  price  were  not 
known  were  listed  sufficiently  high  to  give  a satis- 
factory profit  on  the  whole  lot,  the  little-known 
articles  being  priced  high  to  offset  the  low-priced 
well-known  articles. 

The  order  requires  the  company  to  discontinue 
false  and  misleading  advertising  concerning  its 
combination  lots  of  groceries,  and  false  advertis- 
ing concerning  the  prices  at  which  its  competitors 
sell. — Lamm. 


New  Kind  of  Rice 

A new  variety  of  rice,  known  as  caloro  and 
well  adapted  to  both  new  and  old  land,  has  been 
produced  at  Biggs,  Cal.,  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  matures  earlier  than  other  rice, 
and  during  1919  yielded  an  average  of  7,874 
pounds  an  acre.  Seed  for  6,000  acres  is  available, 
and  is  being  distributed  by  the  Sacramento,  Cal., 
Grain  Association. 


Hills  Bros/  House  Organ 
The  Hills  Brothers  Co.,  wholesale  grocer  of 
New  York,  is  issuing  a dandy  little  house  organ, 
known  as  the  Oasis.  It  is  a fine  exhibit  of  print- 
ing and  contains  much  discussing  of  problems 
affecting  the  trade. 


Statistics  of  Groceries 
Crain’s  Directory  estimates  that  there  are 

235.000  retail  groceries  in  the  United  States, 

33.000  of  them  rated  over  $5,000  and  20,000 
above  $10,000.  The  wholesale  grocers  number 
3,400,  2,100  of  whom  are  rated  over-  $100,000. 


Domestic  Distribution  Bureau 
The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 


has  created  a Domestic  Distribution  Division,  of 
which  the  chairman  is  Theodore  F.  Whitmarsh, 
former  president  of  the  National  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association.  The  manager  is  Alvin  E. 
Dodd,  a distribution  expert 


Cash  Discounts  or  Net? 

A questionnaire  recently  sent  out  by  M.  P. 
Moseley  of  the  American  Exchange  National 
Bank,  New  York,  brought  1,667  replies,  mostly 
m the  grocery  trade,  of  which  839  favored  giving 
discount  for  cash  payments,  and  828  were  for 
doing  business  on  a strictly  net  cash  basis. 


Government  Canned  Meat  Sold 
Thomas  Roberts  & Co.,  wholesale  grocers  of 
Philadelphia,  have  bought  the  entire  surplus  of 
canned  meats  from  the  War  Department  for 
$5,316,2 76,  less  expenses  of  sale.  The  consign- 
ment amounts  to  119,000,000  pounds,  and  there- 
fore brought  an  average  of  4^4  cents  a pound, 
which  the  government  looks  upon  as  a good  price. 
Five  other  firms  bid  on  the  goods,  some  of  them 
$1,000,000  less  than  the  Roberts  company. 


TUNIS  MAY  NOW  HAVE  TEA 
The  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  tea  into 
Tunis  was  withdrawn  on  February  10,  1921. 


Jardine,  Matheson  & Co. 

LIMITED 

Importers  of  all  classes  of  TEA 
including 

CEYL0NS,  INDIAS 
and  JAVAS 

63  Wall  Street  : : New  York 


CAPITAL  $100,000 

N\ 

MACY 

BROS.  & GILLET,  Inc.  N 

OLIVER  CARTER  MACY 

President 

T.  RIDGWAY  MACY 

Vice-President 

TEA  BROKERS 

98  WALL  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

LOUIS  ALLSTON  GILLET 

Treasurer 

HARRY  E.  HAYES 

Secretary 

Chicago  Office 
Boston  Office 
Baltimore  Office 

222  No.  Wabash  Ave. 
155  Milk  Street 
Vickers  Building 

Wm.  C.  Lenhart,  Agent 
J.  Melville  Lobb,  Agent 
Thos.  G.  Sanders,  Agent 
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Want  A&uertts  patents 


Classified  want  advertisements  under  regular  head- 
ing, $3  for  twenty-five  words  or  less.  Additional 
words  four  cents  each.  Payable  cash  with  order. 


FOR  SALE — Two  300-pound-bag  Lambert  coffee  roasters 
complete  excepting  motors.  The  machines  in  good  order 
and  a bargain.  Box  550,  care  of  The  Tea  and  Coffee 
Trade  Journal. 


FOR  SALE — Two-bag  Jubilee  Roaster;  flex-arm  cooler  and 
stoner;  one  No.  1 Granulator  with  chaff  remover.  All 
Burns  equipment  new  and  not  taken  out  of  crates. 
Stored  in  Seattle.  If  interested  in  part  or  all,  write 
Keil  Co.,  Billings,  Mont. 


FOR  SALE — Jabez  Burns  coffee  roaster,  coal  fuel,  three- 
bag  capacity,  including  equipment  without  motors;  ex- 
cellent mechanical  condition;  price  reasonable.  Kaffee 
Hag  Corp.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Royal  coffee  roaster,  25-pound  capacity, 
practically  new;  complete,  $250.  Costs  $450  new. 
Evansville  Tea  & Coffee  Co.,  1220  E.  Oregon  St., 
Evansville,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE — Royal  coffee  and  peanut  roaster;  25-pound 
capacity:  practically  new;  $175  f.o.b.  Utica.  Write 
Adolph  Mezger,  1020  Court  St.,  LTtica,  N.  Y. 


tUtaireUmtenus 


SITUATION  WANTED — In  coffee  or  wholesale  grocery 
establishment,  by  competent  coffee  man,  who  is  also 
familiar  with  spices  and  extracts.  Associated  for  the 
past  eleven  years  with  present  firm  in  various  depart- 
ments; present  duties  are  cost  accounting  and  sales 
managership.  Can  give  best  of  reference,  and  desires 
financial  interest  if  possible.  Address  Box  551,  care  of 
The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal. 


MR.  MERCHANT — Our  new  useful  household  premiums 
stimulate  business,  put  pep  into  dull  days  and  sales. 
Particulars  free.  Write  today.  Valley  Manufacturing 
Co..  Grafton,  W.  Va.  * 


Help  33Imtte& 


WANTED — Coffee  man,  thoroughly  experienced  in  buy- 
ing and  selling  green  coffee.  Must  be  well  acquainted 
with  New  York  and  interior  brokers.  Exceptional  op- 
portunity for  high-class  man.  Box  552,  care  of  The 
Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal. 


WANTED1 — Salesman — A concern  manufacturing  a gen- 
eral line  of  paper  goods  desiresi  a salesman  to  sell  a 
new  line  of  coffee  bags  on  salary  basis  and  to  work  into 
our  other  lines,  or  as  side  line  on  commission.  Box 
553,  care  of  The  Tea  & Coffee  Trade  Journal. 


WANTED — Traveling  salesmen  to  handle  chicory  as  a 
side  line.  Men  who  visit  coffee  masters  and  jobbers 
have  splendid  opportunity  to  increase  income  without 
extra  expense.  We  pay  one  such  man  over  $4,000 
every  year  in  commission.  E.  B.  Muller  & Co.,  211 
Franklin  St.,  New  York  City. 


SALESMEN  WANTED— To  handle  SCOPO,  the  san- 
itary sink  shovel,  as  side  fine.  SCOPO  typifies  quality 
in  sink  scoops.  Nothing  else  approaching  it  in  the 
market.  Widely  advertised  in  the  leading  trade  papers. 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Sells  on  sight.  Address  Scopo  Mfg.  Co.,  393  High  St., 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGE- 
MENT. CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY 
THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUG.  24.  1912, 
of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal,  published 
monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y..  for  April  1,  1921. 

State  of  New  York.  County  of  New  York,  ss. : 

Before'  me,  a Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  H.  DeGraff  Ukers, 
who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes 


and  says  that  he  is  the  business  manager  of  The  Tea 
and  Coffee  Trade  Journal,  and  that  the  following  is, 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a true  state- 
ment of  the  owneship,  management,  etc.,  of  the  afore- 
said publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption, 
required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in 
section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the 
reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher,  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal  Co.,  79  Wall 
.street.  New  York. 

Editor,  W.  H.  Ukers,  79  Wall  street,  New  York. 

Managing  Editor,  C.  W.  Jennings,  79  Wall  street,  New 
York. 

Business  Manager,  H.  DeGraff  Ukers,  79  Wall  street, 
New  York. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade 
-Journal  Co.,  79  Wall  street,  New  York;  W.  H.  Ukers, 
79  Wall  street,  New  York;  H.  DeGraff  Ukers,  79  Wall 
street,  New  York. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 
security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 per  cent  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are: 
None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders, 
if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and 
security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is 
acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  con- 
tain statements  embracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and 
belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and 
securities  in  a capacity  other  than  that  of  a bona  fide 
owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest 
direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securi- 
ties than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

H.  DeG.  Ukers,  Business  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  22d  day  of 
March,  1921. 

(Seal)  Philip  Scandella,  Jr. 

(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1921.) 


We  Specialize  in  Packing 

TEA  BALLS 

* (INDIVIDUAL  BRANDS) 

and  are  now  packing  for 
some  of  the  leading  firms  of 
the  country 

Every  Style  of  Package  Tea 
and  Food  Products 
Put  Up  for  the  Trade 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


UphamFoodProducts 


Inc. 


ESTABLISHED  1909 


329  Greenwich  St. 

New  York 

Connecticut  Factory:  Hawley ville.  Conn. 
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rliller  fibre  Cans  and  Tubes 

For  Coffee , Tea  and  Dry  Products 

Moisture  Proof  Parchment  Lined 


ORDER  TO-DAY  WE  SHIP  TOMORROW 

MILLER  FIBRE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

350  W.  Ontario  Street 


CHICAGO 


COFFEE  ROASTING  FOR  THE  TRADE  ONLY 

(No  Spice  Grinding.  No  Coffee  Selling) 


JOHN  W.  HAULENBEEK  CO. 

(Established  for  38  Years) 

NO  ACCOUNT  TOO  LARGE  FOR  US  TO  HANDLE.  WE  MAKE  A SPECIALTY  OF 
HANDLING  OUT  OF  TOWN  ACCOUNTS 

« r 217 

393  GREENWICH  STREET  Phone  Canal  { 218  NEW  YORK 


STANDARD  PAPER  BOXES 

FOR 

FOOD  PRODUCTS,  PROPRIETARY  MEDICINES,  ,Etc. 

WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  HIGH-CRADE  CARTONS  MADE  FROM  PATENT  COATED  BOARD 

If  you  require  Quality  and  Dependable  Service,  send  your  specifications  to 

Standard  Paper  Company 

Board  Mill  Capacity,  100  tons  per  day — Box  Factory,  50  tons  per  day  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 


MONTHLY  STATISTICAL  TRADE  RECORD 

Imports  of  coffee,  tea,  cocoa  and  other  commodities  into  the  United  States,  and  exports 
and  re-exports,  during  March,  1921,  and  the  nine  months  of  the  statistical  year  ended  with 
March,  together  with  comparative  figures  for  previous  years. 


IMPORTS 


Coffee 


March. 

March, 

r Nine 

Months  Ending 

March , 

1920. 

1921. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

Total  pounds 

131,922,507 

141,728,997 

748.561,642 

1,063,870,604 

989,096,123 

Central  America 

26,456,801 

18,528,617 

122,781,170 

88,595,023 

87,203,001 

Mexico  

3,063.512 

2,714.257 

13,421,100 

17,893,576 

11,902,936 

West  Indies 

4.621,146 

2,308,260 

47,941,315 

26,287,742 

15,211,732 

Brazil  

74.275,998 

92,301,469 

399,985,178 

650,167,296 

666,239,623 

Colombia  

9.856,429 

15,447,911 

91,779,468 

136,512,256 

146,702,123 

Venezuela  

7,161,971 

57,232,750 

71.937,681 

36,130,016 

Aden  

299,129 

432,000 

538,887 

1,377,718 

Dutch  East  Indies 

2,730,849 

492,495 

4,110,1 15 

54,704,338 

15.734,923 

Other  countries  

1,897,906 

2,474,888 

10,878,546 

17,233,805 

8,594,051 

Tea 

Total  pounds 

7,383,751 

5,386,888 

99,779,599 

79,578,502 

58,008,961 

United  Kingdom 

1,833,413 

747,676 

211 

3,896,256 

7,002,551 

Canada  

96,934 

1,788,440 

1,515,013 

1,345,240 

China  

1,733,548 

483,883 

10,023,466 

10,580,456 

6,101,033 

British  East  Indies 

2,145,229 

8,949,630 

22,072,235 

13,126,065 

Dutch  East  Indies... 

878,410 

657,351 

22,776,217 

3,125,798 

4,333,012 

Japan  

598.485 

1,191,882 

55,609,790 

37,210,613 

24,527,638 

Other  countries 

135,708 

63,933 

631,845 

1,178,131 

1,573,422 

Cocoa 

or  Cacao, 

Crude 

Total  pounds 

44,928,808 

50,003,390 

173,950,839 

323,655,14 7 

220,012,327 

Portugal  

5,164,024 

901.889 

12,909,429 

1,559,990 

United  Kingdom 

1,912,122 

1,173,526 

476,000 

10,391,876 

10,604,639 

British  West  Indies 

6,940,892 

10,367,064 

8,985,416 

34,505,906 

30,157,661 

Cuba  

47,355 

53,882 

Dominican  Republic 

2,849,302 

3,749,132 

24,667,593 

32,960,063 

23,967,148 

Haiti  

480,750 

61,311 

4,488,216 

2,701,042 

571,370 

Brazil  

11,479,963 

29,776, 222 

56,585,356 

58,890,447 

Ecuador  

7,044,975 

5,556,064 

45,870,365 

31,911,297 

44,845,343 

V enezuela  

1,978,727 

8,710,700 

11,962,371 

9,476,037 

British  West  Africa 

7,830,729 

13,268,600 

44,311,251 

111,426,354 

27,416,336 

Other  countries 

3,176,695 

1,467,114 

6,617,721 

18,247.571 

. 12.523,356 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate,  Prepared  or  Manufactured  (Not  Including  Confectionery) 


Total  pounds 

86,776 

117,234 

41,750 

1,3  77,773 

873,449 

Total  pounds 

116,028 

Vanilla  Beans 

68,098 

491,418 

762,866 

781,801 

Capsicum,  unground 

Ground  

359,619 

Spices 

179,837 

1,866,207 

1,831,460 

2,192,949 

548,192 

408,902 

1,835,094 

1,677,951 

1,488,493 

Cassia  and  cassiavera,  unground .... 

642,786 

124,284 

8,776,826 

9, 132,113 

1,958,450 

Cloves,  unground 

431,420 

295,120 

3,302,405 

2,798,426 

3,129,962 

Ginger  root,  unground,  not  preserved 

477,866 

135,913 

1,143,924 

5,595,517 

2,513,208 

Mustard,  ground  or  prepared 

186,789 

35,326 

737,326 

1,203,238 

705,452 

Nutmegs,  unground 

248,633 

354,992 

3,044,818 

2,496,254 

2,960,539 

Pepper,  black  or  white,  unground. . . . 

2,061,982 

2,527,113 

37, 478,522 

19,575,793 

10,823,500 

6,827,794 

All  other  species 

2,036,172 

432,539 

4,230,006 

8,561,270 

Total  

6,993,459 

4,494,026 

62,415,128 

52,872.022 

32,600,347 

Not  shelled 

1,062,153 

Peanuts 

361,916 

797,968 

6,710.096 

2,164,962 

Shelled  

26,361,065 

4,386,220 

12,975,112 

67,985.825 

15,509,460 

EXPORTS 

Coffee 


Green  or  raw 3,425.357  4,960,409  31,462,173  24,337,195  20,557,771 

Roasted  or  prepared 99,449  111,447  4,235,534  2,104,136  909,539 


(Continued  on  page  664) 
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The  demand  for  Quality  Teas  is 
increasing.  They  are  our  specialty. 
Send  us  your  inquiry  the  next 
time  you  are  buying  . 

The  use  of  the  best  teas  will  increase  the  consumption  of  tea  in 
America. 

We  import  and  sell  teas  of  all  kinds  and  grades.  Our  specialty 
is  tea  of  the  highest  quality. 

Our  foreign  branch  is  always  in  touch  with  local  and  seasonal 
conditions — we  are  in  a position  to  import  any  kind  or  grade  of 
tea  your  trade  wants. 

The  A.  Colburn  Company 

2228-42  North  Tenth  Street,  Philadelphia 

Established  1857  Branch:  Daitotei,  Formosa 


COFFEE  15 


IT  IS  THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  REFINED 
COFFEE. 

IT  IS  REFINED  FROM  THE  BEST  COFFEE. 
IT  IS  ALL  OF  THE  COFFEE  THAT  IS  GOOD. 
IT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  PURE  COFFEE. 

IT  IS  HEALTHFUL  AND  DELICIOUS. 

IT  DISSOLVES  INSTANTLY  IN  HOT  OR 
COLD  WATER. 


IT  IS  EASIEST  TO  MAKE. 

IT  IS  ECONOMICAL  — A POUND  OF  G. 
WASHINGTON’S  COFFEE  WILL  MAKE  AS 
MANY  CUPS  OF  COFFEE  AS  TEN  POUNDS 
OF  ROASTED  COFFEE  BERRIES. 

IT  IS  ALWAYS  THE  SAME  IN  QUALITY. 

IT  IS  SOLD  IN  HANDY  AIR-TIGHT  CANS. 


WHAT  COFFEE  IS  NOT 


IT  IS  NOT  AN  IMITATION. 

IT  IS  NOT  A MERE  ESSENCE  OR  EXTRACT. 
IT  IS  NOT  EXPENSIVE. 

IT  IS  NOT  DE-NATURIZED — NOT  DE- 
CAFFEINIZED  — OR  DE-AN YTHINGED. 

IT  IS  NOT  WASTEFUL. 


IT  IS  NOT  85%  CHAFF,  WOODY  FIBRE,  OR 
GROUNDS. 

IT  IS  NOT  HARMFUL. 

IT  IS  NOT  NECESSARY  TO  “COOK”  — NO 
COFFEE  POT  OR  PERCOLATOR  NEEDED. 
IT  IS  NOT  JUST  “ANOTHER  BRAND”  OF 
COFFEE. 


Originated  by  Mr.  Washington  in  1909 


We  are  featuring  G.  Washington  Coffee  in  large  list  of  magazines  and  newspapers 

throughout  the  country 


G.  WASHINGTON  COFFEE  REFINING  COMPANY,  INC.,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Consult  Classified  Buyer’s  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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1921  STATISTICAL  TRADE  RECORD  ( Continued  from  page  662) 


Exports  ( Continued ) 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate, 

Prepared  or 

Manufactured 

(Not  Including  Confectionery) 

March, 

M arch,  , 

— Nine 

Months  Ending  March ■, 

1920. 

1921. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921 

Total  value 

$776,139 

$83,541 

$6,154,425 

$20,723,878 

$1,761,577 

Spices 

Total  value 

$50,003 

$18,660 

$397,628 

$452,656 

$270,121 

Flavoring  Extracts  and  Fruit  Juices 

T otal  value 

$76,613 

$592,599 

$1,037,144 

$1,005,945 

Peanuts 

Total  pounds 

950,016 

1,570,186 

8,430.512 

12,213,098 

9,059,043 

RE-EXPORTS 

Coffee 

March, 

March,  , 

Nine  Months  Ending  March s 

1920. 

1921. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

Total  pounds 

2,518,308 

3,575,373 

37,717,326 

32,470,684 

31,777,070 

Belgium  

16,529,235 

316,700 

133,638 

Denmark  

15,682 

433,126 

4,226,582 

2,180,139 

3,764,404 

France  

91,000 

1,611,143 

5.886.432 

3,198,124 

7,927,222 

74  646 

35,877 

2,253,489 

3,461,716 

Greece  

65 

65,400 

74,880 

2,450,174 

434,150 

49,600 

208,368 

857,573 

Norway  

115.307 

1,604,572 

2,874,113 

437,646 

Sweden  

7,128 

13,000 

5,885.086 

5,574.287 

1,164,421 

Canada  

66,010 

93,431 

1,216,507 

1,405,028 

934,801 

Mexico  

556,964 

623,032 

95.813 

4,456,355 

6,626,568 

Cuba  

738,690 

297,776 

575.285 

3,767,870 

3,247,062 

Other  countries  

852,816 

352,988 

1,622,934 

3,786,637 

2,787,869 

Tea 

Total  pounds 

43,218 

7,400,009 

6,177,218 

560,633 

Bermuda  

3,720 

14,061 

31,151 

21,737 

48,263 

Canada  

2,993 

449,579 

991,012 

61,413 

Panama  

5,939 

45,596 

63,948 

29,125 

Mexico  

9.796 

6,384 

87,544 

87,474 

77,249 

Cuba  

2,550 

40,962 

19,683 

34,529 

Argentina  

19,044 

1,997,864 

146,762 

43,642 

Dutch  Guiana 

4,982 

38.096 

9,731 

21,766 

Peru  

150 

215,203 

129,610 

41,918 

Other  countries 

54,172 

11,141 

4,494,014 

4,707,261 

202,732 

Cocoa 

or  Cacao,  Crude 

Total  pounds 

3,237,361 

14,603,907 

23,821,956 

15,588.690 

Denmark  

2,271,449 

3,585,548 

262,500 

France  

586,000 

1,121,196 

1,065,501 

Germany  

14,200 

1,303,608 

651,940 

6,193,742 

England  

3,000 

3 000 

131,450 

Canada  

501,291 

2,905,472 

7,017,429 

3,582,577 

Mexico  

236,063 

2,230,456 

2,781,224 

1,542,170 

Australia  

367,254 

1,367,456 

1,147,356 

487.290 

Other  countries 

381,620 

1,196,399 

5,243,074 

7,514,263 

2,323,460 

Spices 

Capsicum,  unground 

2,543 

300 

28.378 

23,930 

19,784 

Capsicum,  ground 

13 

6,733 

4,181 

4,949 

Cassia  and  cassiavera 

85,839 

’’  7.7ii 

451,898 

2,414,819 

159,797 

Cloves,  unground 

33,005 

11,703 

205,425 

245,665 

143,405 

Ginger  root,  unground,  not  preserved  3,955 

8,684 

505,848 

99,468 

35,570 

Mustard,  ground  or  prepared . . . . 

490 

116 

3,157 

876 

2,431 

Nutmegs,  unground 

26,375 

5,487 

82,011 

455.415 

89,971 

Pepper,  black  or  white,  unground. 

703,680 

43,256 

2,834,395 

5,176,285 

1,143,194 

Other  spices 

77,745 

2,905,346 

4,079,559 

1,252,298 

Vanilla  Beans 

Total  pounds 

4,301 

4,387 

25,312 

59,238 

36,047 

Peanuts 

Not  shelled 

50,000 

37,911 

35,296 

50,696 

443.140 

Shelled  

64,204 

224,477 

187,407 
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Superior  Quality  Superior  Service 

ROUND  FIBRE  CANS 

ALSO  TIN  TOPS  AND  BOTTOMS 


UNION  PAPER  COMPANY 

[ESTABLISHED  1876] 

840  WASHINGTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of 

PAPER  TUBE  PRODUCTS 

CAREFUL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS 


The  G.B.Farrincton  Co 

NEW  YORK 

ESTABLISHED  - 1804 


59  Water  St. 


New  York 


Build  your  business  on  a quality 
foundation  and  it  will  become 
a permanent  institution. 

HOTEL  ASTOR 
COFFEE 

is  featured  strongly 
by  the  majority 
of  retail  grocers 
because  it  is  an 
advertised  coffee 
with  a quality 
reputation  that 
has  the  confi- 
dence of  the  con- 
suming public. 

B.  FISCHER  & CO.,  INC. 

190  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 


Consult  Classified  Buyer’s  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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PRICES  CURRENT 

Wholesale  and  Retail 
As  of  May  3,  1921 
Prices  to  Wholesalers 


India  and  Ceylon — Line  Prices 


Brazil  Grades. 


GREEN  COFFEE 
(250  Bags  or  Over) 

Line  or  Grade  Price.  Cup  Selected  Price 


Pekce  souchong. 10 

Pekoe  12 

Orange  pekoe.. 19 

Ceylon — 

Pekoe  souc’g.ll 

Pekoe  14 

Orange  pekce. 22 


@12 

Darjeeling — 

@15 

Pekoe  35 

@45 

@22 

Orange  pekoe.45 
Flowry  or’ge.75 

@70 

@$1 

Java — • 

@14 

Pekoe  souc’g.  7 

@ 9 

@18 

Pekoe  9 

@12 

@30 

Orange  pekoe.  101 

@14 

Santos  7 

754 

754 

“ 6 

8 

854 

“ 5 

8*4 

9 

Black  Peppers- 

“ 4 

9 

954 

Singapore  . 

“ 3 

954 

10 

Acheen  A.  . 

“ 2 

1054 

10*4 

Acheen  B. . 

Rio  7 

654 

Acheen  C.  . 

“ 6 

. . 7 

Lampong 

“ 5 

754 

Heavy — 

“ 4 

8 

(No  Rio  Cup 

Aleppy  .... 

“ 3 

Q 

Selections) 

Tellicherry 

SPICES — First  Hand  Prices 


8*4  @ 9 
@ 

@ 

@ 

8*4@  9 

9 @ 954 

8*4@  9 


Green  Coffee,  Mild  Grades — Line  or  Grade  Prices — 
(250'  Bags  or  Over) 


Maracaibo — • 
Truxillos  . . . . 

Bocono  

Tovar  

Merida  

do  washed . . . 
Cucuta — 

Ordinary  . . . . 
Fair  to  good . . 
Primetochoice 
Laguayra — 

Caracas  

do  washed . . . 
Porto  Cabello. 
do  washed . . . 
Colombian — 

Ocana  

JBuearamanga 

JTolima  

$Bogotas 

tMedelin  . . . . 
tManizales  . . . 
Mexican — 

Cordoba  

do'  washed . . . 

Coatapec  

do  washed. . . 

* Oaxaca 

*do  washed.  . 
Costa  Rica — 

Common 

Fair  to  good . . 
PrimetochcSce. 


8 @ 8 54 

9 @10 

9 @10 

10' 54  @11 
12  @14 

9 y2@ 

io  @1054 
1154  @1254 

854  @ 854 

12  @1414 
7*4  @ 8% 

1 1 54  @14 

8 @ 854 

9 A @13 

13  54  <«;  1454 

6 @1554 

7 @1654 
654  @1534 

854  @ 9 

12  @14 

10  @10' 54 

13  @16 

10  @1054 

1 2 54  @ 1 4 54 

6 @ 7 

1354  @1454 
15  @ 1 5 54 


San  Salvador...  9 @ 954 

do  washed ....  1 2 54  @ 1 3 54 

Nicaragua  854  @ 9 

do  washed.  ...  11 54 @ 13 
Guatemala  & Coban — 
Common  ....  6 @7 

Fair  to  good.  1254 @ 13  54 
Primetochoice  14  @15 

do  washed...  854  @ 9 
Porto  Rico' — 

Unwashed  ...  954 @1054 

Washed  12  @15 

Havti- 


.11 


Unwashed 
Washed 
Jamaica — 

Ordinary  .... 
G’d  ordinary.  8 

Washed  11 

East  India — 

Pa  dang  Int.  . . 24 

Fancies  28 

Abyssinian 
Macassar  ...  .23 

java  25 

Mocha — small.  19 
Liberian — 

* Straits  6 

* Surinam  ...  5 
Pamanckin  ..10 


@ 

@1354 


754  @ 
@ 


@1254 

@25 

@29 

@ 

@24 

@26 

@20 

@ 8 
@ 9 
@12 


*Nominal  because  of  small  arrivals. 
JC.ommon  to  fancy. 


TEAS. 

China  and  Japan — Line  Prices 
(75  or  More  Packages  of  One  Number) 


Formosa — 
Fair  

. .13 

@14 

Imperial — 
Firsts  

.30 

Good  

. .14 

@15 

Seconds  . . . 

.25 

Superior  . . 

. .18 

@19 

Thirds  

.20 

Fine  

Finest  .... 

. .22 
. .26 

@24 

@30 

Young  Hyson — 

Choice  .... 

. .35 

@40 

Extra  

.45 

Choicest  . . 

. .55 

@70 

Firsts  

Seconds  . . . 

.20 

PINGSUEY 
Gunpowder — 

Thirds  

.14 

@35 

@28 

@24 


@55 

@40 

@25 

@19 


Pinheads 


.45  @50 


Firsts  28  @30 

Seconds  18  @20 

Thirds  9 @10 

Imperial — 

Firsts  27  @28 

Seconds  22  @23 

Thirds  17  @18 

COUNTRY  GREEN 

Gunpowder — 

Extra  50  @55 

Firsts  38  @42 

Seconds  ....35  @37 


Hyson — 

Seconds 
Japan — 

Basket  fired. .25 
Pan  fired ....  17 


15  @17 

@70 

@65 


Congou — 

Common  ....  9 

Good  12 

Superior  ....  18 
Fine  to  finest. 25 
Choice  to 
choicest  ...35 


@10 

@15 

@28 

@28 

@45 


Singapore  . . 
Penang  .... 
Muntok  .... 
Red  Peppers — 
Mombasa  . . . 
Japan.  Chil. . 
Ptiprika 
Cloves — 

Zanzibar  ....  18 
Amboyna  ....  22 
*Penang  .... 
Pimento  . . 


• 1554@1554 

@ 

. 1554  @ 1554 


.27  @28 

.26  @27 

.16  @29 


@19 
@23 
@ 

454 @ 4*4 


Cassia — 

Saigon  rolls.. 25  <^31 

China,  rolls..  7 A @ 854 
do  sel*  bk...  6J4@  6 A 
Kw'angsi  ....14  @15 

Batavia,  Ext.  1054  @11 
do  short  st’k  8 54  @ 9 A 

Cinnamon — 

Ceylon  18  j®22  54 

Ginger — 

Tapan  10  @ 

Cochin— ABC  7 54  @ 8 

do  D @ 

Lemon  754@  8 

African  8 @854 

Jamaica  27  @27  54 

Nutmegs — 

75s  to  80s 17  @18 

105s  to  110s. 14J4  @ 15 
Mace  23  @33 


COCOA — First  Hand  Prices 


Accra  F.  F 7 @ 754 

St.  Thome 8 @854 

Bahia  654@  754 

Caracas  8*4®  9 

Costa  Rica 8 @9 

Guayaquils — - 

Arriba  9 @10 

Machala  ....  8 @ 854 

Caraquez  7*4@  854 

Cuban  @ 


Dominica  @ 

Grenada  10}4@ll 

Hayti  6 @654 

Jamaica  7 @754 

Maracaibo  20  @25 

Porto  Cabello...  19  @ 

Para  7 @ g 

Sanchez  654@  654 

Surinam  9*4@ 

Trinidad  Est...  8 @ 9 


Prices  to  Retailers 

COFFEE 

(Bag  Lots — 130  Pounds) 

T_.  „ Green 

Kind  ol  Coffee 

Santos  \\y2 

Santos  Peaberry 14 

Rio  8 

Maracaibo  13  54 

Caracas  18 

Bucaramanga  IS 

Bngotas  18 

Mexican  18 

Costa  Rica 

Guatemala  18 

* Jamaica  

Padang  28 

Mocha  27 

* Abyssinian  

Java  

Porto  Rico 

*No  quotations  are  being  made. 


From 

To 

1154 

1354 

14 

18 

8 

9 

1354 

1654 

18 

21 

IS 

21 

18 

23 

18 

23 

18 

23 

1854 

23 

28 

31 

27 

33 

27 

35 

19 

22 

Roasted 
From  To 


1454 

17*4 

10*4 

17 

22  A 

223/8 

22*4 

22*4 

22*4 

22*4 

3454 

33*4 

33*4 

2354 


TEAS 

(Single  Package  Lots)  From 

Formosa  ]g 

Foochow  

Congou  ]9 

Japan  P.  F 95 

Ceylon  22 

Gunpowder  19 

Young  Hyson  20 


17 

22*4 

11*4 

2054 

2574 

25*4 

28  A 
28  A 
28  A 

28  A 

38  vs 
4054 

42*4 

27 ‘/a 


To 

1.50 

1.20 

90 

89 

95 

50 

50 

36 
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'BORING 

■ water 


INTO  % 

'IRE 

CHINA; 

» maki  no 


USE  A TRICOLATOR 

And  Make  Better  COFFEE 

Roasters  (now)  send  TRICOLATORS  to  complaining 
customers.  They  know  that  the  clean,  sweet,  fresh  Paper 
Filter,  the  fool-poof  Aluminum  Top  and  the  China  Urn  will 
make  their  coffee  right. 

Send  for  circular  and  prices  on  Home  or  Hotel  size 
TRICOLATORS  and  Filter  Paper. 

THE  TRICOLATOR  CO. 

54  WEST  LAKE  STREET  CHICAGO 


CORRUGATED  FIBRE  CONTAINERS 

FOR  FREIGHT,  PARCEL  POST  OR  EXPRESS  SHIPMENTS 
Buffalo  Corrugated  Container  Co.  27  Imson  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


PUREST  AND  BEST  BAKING  POWDERS 

Cream  of  Tartar  andl  Pure  Phosphate 

Buyers  Private  Brands  at  Attractive  Prices 

Alsoi  High  Grade  Cocoas  undler  Private  Brands 

MANHATTAN  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  264  Spring  St.,  New  York 


NEW  ORLEANS 

The  Logical  Coffee  Port Home  of 

ALAMEDA  COFFEE 

Sold  only  in  1 and  3-lb.  Tins 
Under  Our  Trade  Mark 


CAREFULLY  SELECTED  FOR 
PARTICULAR  TRADE 


MR.  GROCER: 

PUT  YOUR  TRADE  WISE 


MERCHANTS'  COFFEE  CO. 
of  NEW  ORLEANS,  Ltd. 

NEW  ORLEANS 

B.  C.  CASANAS,  President 


Krispy  Krust 

the  modern  pastry,  containing 
just  the  correct  proportions  of 
all  the  necessary  ingredients 
for  quickly  and  easily  making 
all  kinds  of  pies,  tarts,  cream 
slices,  cheese  sticks  and  every 
other  form  of  delicious  pastry. 
No  trouble,  no  failures,  no  fuss. 
You  simply  add  water,  roll  out 
and  bake.  Guaranteed  abso- 
lutely pure  and  wholesome  in 
every  respect. 

Samples,  prices  and  descriptive  literature 
gladly  sent  upon  request  to  all  dealers 
wishing  to  participate  in  the  success  of 
this  new  product. 

Originated  and  Manufactured  by  the 

FEDERAL  PURE  FOOD  CO. 

CHICAGO 

Inventors  of  Cocoanut  Creme  Custard 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 




| TEA  AND  COFFEE  PREMIUM  TRADE 

C A department  devoted  to  the  interests  of  users  of  Premiums, 
Advertising  Specialties  and  Novelties  in  these  trades. 


SELLING  FROM  THE  WAGON 

High  Spots  in  the  Enormous  Business  of 
Calling  at  the  Home  and  Giving 
the  Housewife  Premiums 

rrHE  high  spots  of  the  premium  wagon-route 
* method  of  selling  goods  would  amaze  those 
not  familiar  with  it,  for  there  is  probably  no  busi- 
ness less  known  among  outsiders.  And  yet  con- 
stantly, for  six  days  a week,  4,000  wagons  are 
driving  about  this  country,  calling  upon  4,000,000 
regular  family  customers,  and  selling  to  them  $50,- 
000,000  worth  of  coffee,  tea,  groceries,  and  other 
merchandise  annually. 

A wagon,  to  make  good,  must  have  800  to  1,000 
customers,  and  must  stop  at  80  of  them  a day,  and 
besides  this  there  must  be  a canvasser  for  every 
five  wagons  to  keep  the  business  up  to  top  notch. 
Every  family  on  the  list  is  visited  every  two  weeks. 
Every  seven  wagons  need  a girl  bookkeeper  to 
take  care  of  the  accounts  of  the  42  routes,  which 
means  33,500  book  entries  a week,  as  every  trans- 
action has  to  be  noted  in  the  records. 

Beginning  at  the  Bottom 

The  men  following  this  line  of  endeavor  nearly 
all  started  literally  at  the  bottom,  either  by  first 
drumming  up  their  trade  and  then  delivering  the 
orders  from  a 50-pound  paper  bag  carried  by 
hand  or  else  were  so  fortunate  as  to  own  or  be 
able  to  borrow  a horse  and  wagon  for  their  initial 
endeavors. 

But  they  attack  trade  from  the  most  effective 
angle,  that  of  invading  the  housewife  in  her 
home,  and  with  the  lure  of  selling  her  pretty 
much  anything  under  the  sun  and  on  such  moder- 
ate terms  of  payment  that  the  poorest  of  them 
can  afford  to  buy.  That  is  one  of  the  principal 
stocks  in  trade  of  the  premium  wagon-route  peo- 
ple,— the  placing  into  the  home  an  article  that  is  to 
be  worked  out  by  means  of  premium  coupons 
given  with  subsequent  purchases. 

The  Best  Premiums 

The  best  premium  of  all  in  the  experience  of 
G.  P.  Schorn  of  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing distributors  and  former  president  of  the 
National  Retail  Tea  and  Coffee  Merchants’  Asso- 


ciation, which  is  typical  of  countless  others,  has 
been  the  31-piece  set  of  dinner  dishes,  given  with 
60  pounds  of  coffee,  distributed  over  the  period  re- 
quired to  drink  the  order  up. 

But  aluminum  ware  is  the  best  premium  today; 
then  come  27-by-54  axminster  rugs,  coffee  mills, 
food  choppers,  and  with  pyrex  ware  “coming  in 
strong,”  as  Mr.  Schorn  says.  He  has  distributed 
20,000  pieces  of  aluminum  as  premiums  in  a year. 
The  most  popular  premium  is  one  that  is  paid  for 
by  the  purchase  of  60  units,  as  60  pounds  of  coffee, 
60  half-pounds  of  tea,  etc. 

Introducing  New  Products 
No  distributing  agency  can  introduce  a new  arti- 
cle so  effectively  as  the  wagon  men,  says  Mr. 
Schorn,  for  it  is  left  in  the  home  on  trial,  without 
money,  and  once  it  is  inside  the  house  it  is  surely 
sold.  With  20  wagons  he  sold  6,000  bottles  of 
new  salad  dressing  in  two  weeks,  monopolizing 
the  entire  output  of  the  factory,  and  so  populariz- 
ing the  product  that  the  people  called  for  his 
brand  in  the  grocery  stores  and  he  was  firmly 
established. 

Another  wagon  distributor  bought  up  a large 
consignment  of  first-grade  prunes,  which  he  fea- 
tured, and  thereby  stimulated  a demand  for  prunes 
in  the  grocery  stores  that  he  says  continued  for 
months  afterward.  He  cited  this  is  indicative 
that  the  wagon  men  were  distinct  aids  to  the 
retailer. 

Coffee  Their  Mainstay 
The  importance  of  this  phase  of  their  business 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  coffee  constitutes  60  per 
cent  of  their  total  sales,  with  tea  running  15  per 
cent,  and  the  rest  made  up  of  miscellaneous  arti- 
cles. Merchandise  of  good  quality  must  always 
be  delivered  when  sold  on  instalments  which  is 
done  by  some  of  the  wagon  men. 

Another  strong  advantage  claimed  by  wagon 
men  is  that  their  loss  on  bad  credits  amounts  to 
only  half  of  one  per  cent,  which  comes  mostly 
from  those  who  fail  to  trade  out  their  premiums 
already  received. 

Drivers  Are  the  Problem 
But  they  have  their  own  peculiar  problems  in 
the  drivers,  for  the  latter,  building  up  business  on 
the  basis  of  their  own  personality,  are  inclined 
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Timepiece  Specialties 

for  SALES  STIMULATION 

A Sturdy  Radium  Dial 
Watch  Made  in  America. 
Beautifully  Nickeled  Frame, 
Velvet  Lined  and  with  Easel 
Back.  3 in.  Tall — Wt.  4 oz. 
Suitable  Women  Agents, 
Grocers  Wives,  Consumers. 

Glownite 
“Traveler” 

For  the  Family  “Flivver” 

For  Auto  Owners 
For  Kitchen  Use 

Attaches  to  any 
handy  place. 

Time  always 
in  sight. 

Bright  Nickel 
3J4"  Dia. 

Wt.  6 oz. 

Samples  and 
Prices  on 
Request 

Glownite  Auto 

J.  F.  MANSFIELD,  9-11  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 


“STIMULATE  A SULLEN 
MARKET  WITH  PREMIUMS 
RIGHTLY  PRICED” 


The  most  sanitary  strainer  made.  Full 
polished  finish  inside  and  out.  Reinforced 
wire  rim.  Will  make  a real  premium,  and 
at  a very  low  price. 

Write  for  particulars  and _ for  catalog. 


I 

THE  GEO.  H.  BOWMAN  CO. 

Aluminum  Specialists 
CLEVELAND  OHIO 


Special  Features 


In  addition  to  our  regular  line  of 
standard  items,  special  items  are  of- 
fered the  Tea  and  Coffee  trade.  Write 
us  at  once  for  special  premium  pieces 
in  quantities.  For  attractive  sales  fea- 
tures and  good  profit,  nothing  sur- 
passes 


Over  200  different  pieces  in  the  line. 
Kettles  like  shown  above  in  6 and  8-qt. 
capacity,  also  sauce  pan  style  6-qt. 
capacity.  Casserole  of  beautiful  de- 
sign; stand  of  which  may  be  used  for 
butter  dish,  pancake  tray,  etc.  Unique 
and  exclusive  features  mark  the  line. 
Write  today  for  catalogue  and  quota- 
tions if  your  jobber  cannot  supply  you. 
Quick  shipment. 


West  Bend  Aluminum  Co. 

Dept.  N.  West  Bend,  Wis. 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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to  use  their  developed  salesmanship  for  them- 
selves, and  prone  to  start  out  on  their  own 
account.  As  it  costs  $100  to  put  on  a new  man, 
besides  the  loss  of  business  that  comes  from  mak- 
ing the  change,  the  wisdom  of  overlooking  the 
driver’s  faults,  as  long  as  he  is  honest  and  pro- 
duces fair  returns,  is  apparent.  Besides  it  re- 
quires the  personal  conducting  of  a route  inspector 
for  two  weeks  to  get  the  new  man  under  way. 

Three-fourths  of  the  vehicles  are  drawn  by 
horses,  which  are  much  cheaper  to  operate  than 
motor  wagons,  on  account  of  the  frequent  stops, 
repair  charges  are  the  minimum,  and  there  are 
no  license  fees.  The  life  of  a Ford  car,  used  for 
trade  where  distances  are  long,  is  only  three  or 
four  years. 


NEW  PREMIUM  SPECIALTIES 

Latest  Offerings  Run  Largely  to  Kitchen 
Utensils,  Including  Dishes,  Brushes, 
Flatirons,  Etc. 

'T’HE  most  recent  premiums  specially  adapted 
to  the  tea,  coffee  and  grocery  trades  run 
largely  to  kitchen  utensils,  and  include  nearly 
everything  that  the  thrifty  housewife  needs  to 
conduct  her  culinary  operations  properly.  Here 
are  descriptions  of  some  of  these  and  other  offer- 
ings: 

Variegated  Cooking  Utensils 
There  seems  no  end  to  the  cooking  uses  to  which 
the  combination  saucepan,  offered  by  the  Geo.  H. 
Bowman  Co.,  Cleveland,  may  be  put.  The  picture 
shows  it  as  a five-quart  covered  saucepan,  a gallon 


casserole  or  stew  pot,  a steamer,  an  extra  large 
boiler  and  a roaster,  though  the  combination  con- 
sists of  only  three  separate  items.  The  company 
claims  the  ebonized  wood  handles  as  its  innovation, 
though  they  are  now  used  by  several  companies. 
These  handles  “stay  cold,”  and  are  easily  detached. 


A Handy  Clothes  Bar 
A handy  clothes  bar  that  provides  40  feet  of 
drying  surface  weighs  only  15  pounds,  and  may 
be  hung  out  of  the  way  on  the  wall  when  not 
in  use,  is  offered  as  a household  premium  by  the 


Illinois  Specialty  Co.,  Tuscola,  111.  The  dowel 
rods  are  three-fourths  inch  in  diameter  and  30 
inches  long.  It  is  so  strong  when  spread  out  on 
the  floor  that  it 
will  hold  a heavy 
mattress  for  air- 
ing. The  same  firm 
makes  an  ironing 
board,  also  good 
for  premiums,  that 
contains  only  18 
pounds  of  wood 
and  steel,  and  yet 
will  support  a 
quarter  of  a ton. 


A Multiple  Cooking  Dish 


The  Lifetime  Peerless  set  of  four  pieces  of  the 
Aluminum  Products  Co.,  La  Grange,  111.,  has  the 

additional  advan- 
tage that  the  pieces 
may  be  arranged  to 
furnish  eight  or 
ten  auxiliary  uten- 
sils, such  as  a bak- 
ing dish,  handled 
deep  roaster,  cere- 
al cooker,  double 
boiler,  steamer, 
casserole,  etc.  The 
company  says  that 
if  dishes  similar  to 
these  should  be 
purchased  separate- 
ly in  a retail  store, 
they  would  cost 
$15  to  $18.  These 
may  be  obtained 
only  in  connection 
with  a campaign  to 
increase  the  sales 
of  tea,  coffee,  or 
other  groceries,  and  are  offered  as  a high-class 
specialty. 


A Self-Draining  Sink  Scoop 
Sanitary,  self-draining  sink  scoops  or  shovels 
are  being  put  out  as  special  premium  offers  by  the 
Scopo  Mfg.  Co.,  393  High  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.  As 
they  are  stamped  out  of  a single  piece  of  metal, 
there  are  no  rivets,  bolts,  or  rubber,  no  crevices 
to  become  clogged,  and  they  are  perforated  so  as 
to  drain  instantly.  They  are  sold  in  gross  and 
half-gross  lots. 


Brushes  for  Everything 
Brushes,  dusters,  and  mops  for  almost  every 
conceivable  use  in  the  house  compose  the  premium 


specialties  of  the  Silver-Chamberlin  Co.,  Clayton, 
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WATCHES 


Desirable 

Premiums 


ALL  SIZES  AND  STYLES 


LEON  HIRSCH,  In 


37  and  39  MAIDEN  LANE 


$1.25 
to  $20.00 

each 

Send  for 
samples 


c. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


FIVE  QUART  FULL  CAPACITY 
CONVEX  KETTLE  WITH  SAFETY 
SELF-LOCKING  STRAINER  COVER 


This  kettle  will  prove  a most  popular  and  profit- 
able premium  witli  your  highest  grade  of  Teas  and 
Coffees.  Made  from  Heavy  Gauge  Hard  Pure 
Aluminum,  full  capacity,  Ebonized  wood  handle  grip, 
self-locking  Cover  and  Strainer  attachment  which 
prevents  loss  of  food,  and  also  prevents  scalding  of 
the  hands. 

Attractively  finished  inside,  with  high  lustre  finish 

outside. 

Sample  submitted  and  price  quoted  upon  appli- 
cation. 

Salesman  wanted. 

ALUMINUM  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Department  “TA”  LaGrange,  111. 


OVER  THIRTY 
YEARS  AGO 

we  began  originating  special  advertising 
plans  for  the  TEA  & COFFEE  TRADE 
and  we  have  kept  everlastingly  at  it. 

TODAY  we  offer  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive low  priced  plans  ever  conceived. 

A SUCCESSFUL  PLAN  being  used  by 
SUCCESSFUL  DEALERS. 

Chinaware  as  an  advertising  Medium  will 
bring  greater  results  today  than  ever 
before. 

W rite  today  for  full  particulars. 


PROMPT  DELIVERIES 


THE  SEBR1NG  POTTERY  CO. 

Est.  1887 

Charles  L.  Sebring,  Pres.  Sebring,  Ohio 


Consult  Classified  Buyer’s  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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N.  J.  The  one  illustrated  is  a clothes  brush, 
which  is  firmly  twisted  in  galvanized  steel  wire, 
will  not  rust,  and  the  fiber  cannot  pull  out,  even 
though  it  is  cleaned  in  boiling  water.  The  brush 
part  is  made  of  red  mixed  tampico  fiber  and  is 
specially  designed  for  use  on  heavy  or  coarse 
clothing  that  is  difficult  to  clean.  Other  articles 
offered  as  premiums  include  brushes  for  clean- 
ing hats,  clothing,  manicure  purposes,  percolators, 
bottles,  spark  plugs,  typewriters,  and  spokes,'  be- 
sides furniture  dusters,  dish  mops,  sink  brooms, 
and  stove  daubers. 


Turner- Seymour  Premiums 
The  Turner  & Seymour  Mfg.  Co.,  Torrington, 
Conn.,  is  listed  as  manufacturers  of  drapery  and 
upholstery  hardware,  but  it  has  devoted  much 


attention  to  premiums.  Among  the  latter  are  egg 
beaters,  curtain  rods,  child’s  hoops,  etc.  The  pic- 
ture illustrates  the  rods  that  are  featured. 


Two-Point  Flatirons 

The  accompanying  picture  illustrates  the  duo- 
point  electric  and  gas  irons  featured  as  premiums 
by  the  Central  Flatiron  Mfg.  Co.,  Johnson  City, 
N.  Y.  They  will  iron  equally  well  with  either 


forward  or  backward  movement,  are  nickel  finished 
so  that  they  will  not  rust,  and  have  wood  handles 
which  are  always  cool.  The  gas  iron  has  a double 
castiron  base,  so  that  the  entire  surface  is  quickly 
heated,  and  air  is  automatically  taken  to  the  burner 
with  every  motion  of  the  iron. 


ONE  WAGON-ROUTE  METHOD 


Waynesboro  Man  Pushes  Main  Product 
First,  Then  Adds  Premiums  to 
Make  the  Sale 


W.  DECKER,  of  the  Decker  Tea  Co.,  a pre- 
mium  wagon  tea  and  coffee  distributor  of 
Waynesboro,  Pa.,  writes  as  follows  in  description 
of  his  methods  of  conducting  his  business : 

“I  sell  all  kinds  of  aluminum  ware  for  cash  or 
weekly  payments  as  the  customers  prefer,  and  al- 
ways specialize  on  one  article  at  a time,  as  it  never 
pays  to  try  more  than  one  on  a trip.  Seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  my  customers  have  nearly  a full 
line  of  aluminum  ware  that  they  have  collected 
from  me.  Have  been  very  successful  in  selling 
bed  blankets  this  winter  on  weekly  instalments 
of  $1. 

“I  have  found  it  good  policy  always  to  push 
tea,  coffee,  flavoring  extracts,  and  baking  powder 
first  and  then  go  after  other  lines.  It  pays  to  sell 
by  sample.  I carry  a five-pound  bag  of  coffee 
for  just  this  purpose,  giving  a liberal  sample  in 
a cup  or  a bowl  to  each  prospect,  and  get  an 
immediate  sale  of  two  pounds  in  nearly  every 
case.” 


MEDALLIONS  AS  PREMIUMS 

Pudlin  & Perry,  360  Bowery,  New  York, 
manufacturers  of  photographic  novelties,  be- 
lieve that  their  medallions  would  make  ideal 
premiums  for  wagon-coffee  distributors.  A 
medallion  is  a reproduction  of  a portrait 
attractively  mounted  so  that  it  may  be  placed 
on  the  mantel  or  hung  on  the  wall.  Medal- 
lions are  hand-colored  and  may  be  cleaned 
without  in  any  way  affecting  the  brilliance  of  the 
picture. 

Some  of  the  selling  points  in  favor  of  this 
novelty  are  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  the  mer- 
chant to  carry  a stock.  The  distributor’s 
money  is  not  tied  up  until  the  actual  delivery 
of  the  finished  medallion;  also  they  are  inex- 
pensive. The  manufacturers  will  send  a free 
sample  and  illustrated  catalog  upon  request. 


WAGON  COFFEE  DISTRIBUTERS 

The  house-to-house  coffee  distributer  who  wants  an  out-of-the-ordinary 
premium  item — one  with  a universal  appeal — will  be  interested  in  our 


PHOTO  MEDALLIONS 

These  photographic  novelties  make  an  ideal  advance  premium.  They  are 
inexpensive,  and  no  stock  investment  is  required. 

All  that  you  have  to  do  is  to  secure  photographs  from  your  customers  and 
mail  to  us.  We  reproduce  them  in  medallion  form,  handsomely  mounted  and 
hand-colored.  The  original  photograph  is  returned,  with  the  medallion,  un- 
harmed or  injured  in  any  way.  Cost  only  65 c each;  regular  retail  price  is  $3.50. 

Ask  for  free  sample  and  full  details 


PUDLIN  & PERRY 


360  BOWERY 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Write  today  for  our  Special  Offer 
to  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade 

ECLIPSE  MFC.  COMPANY 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 


BALL  GRINDING  COMPANY 

710  OAK  STREET,  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 
Grinders  of  Rolls  and  Concaves  of  Coffee 
Grinding  Machines;  cones  of  Peanut  Butter 
Grinding  Machines;  Meat  Sheer  Knives; 
Sausage  Mill  Knives  and  Plates;  Printers’ 
Paper  Knives. 


Above  cut  actual  size 


A QUALITY  PREMIUM 

No.  602  “ULERY” 


Pocket  Knife  Tool  Kit 
Price  $3.00  Complete 


Pocketbook 

Knife 

Reamer 

File 

Saw 

Chisel 

Screw  Driver 
Cork- Puller 
Cap-Lifter 


9 r 


i 


Each  tool 
.Firmly- 
Attached 
or  Detached  to 
Knife  in  a 
Second 


Easily  carried  in  the  pocket.. 
Sold  with  an  unlimited  guar- 
antee. Write  for  terms. 
Send  $2.00  for  sample. 


U.  J.  ULERY  CO. 

258T  Broadway  New  York 


A 

25c 

PACKAGE 


Back  to  its  pre-war  price! 

This  is  what  you  have  been 
waiting  for — now,  go  after 
the  Macaroni  Business  strong. 


More  Business — More  Profits. 

THE 

BRIGGS  CEREAL  PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Premium  users  are  more 
and  more  appreciating  the 
long  life  value  of  China- 
ware  as  premiums. 

And  each  year  sees  more 
Saxon  Chinaware  used  for 
that  purpose.  Because  Saxon 
China  is  extra  good  quality, 
beautifully  designed  and  at- 
tractively decorated.  A wide 
variety  of  designs  to  choose 
from. 

Write  for  the 
Saxon  proposition 

THE  SAXON  CHINA  CO. 

302  Baugh  St.  Sebring,  Ohio 


A Good  Chinaware  Premium  will  lead  the  housewife  to  ask  for  your  brand  of  coffee. 

PURITAN  CHINAWARE 

is  manufactured  in  the  world’s  most  modern  pottery,  insuring  quality  merchandise.  Prices 
within  yoqr  reach.  Delivery  on  short  notice. 

,.  \ W r*te  145  for  samples  and  the  newest  plan 

THE  LIMOGES  CHINA  COMPANY  - - Sebring,  Ohio 

W.  I.  GAHRIS,  Pres. 


Consult  Classified  Buyek’s  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  foe  Fukther  Information 
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I THE  PRACTICAL  RETAIL  GROCER  ] 

C A department  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  problems  which  vex  retailers; 
telling  how  to  arrange,  display  and  sell  goods;  how  to  systematize;  how  to 
advertise;  how  to  obtain  the  maximum  efficiency  in  the  grocery  business. 

1, .m.mii.m I 


NEW  RETAIL-STORE  CHAIN 


Hutchinson  System  to  Start  Enormous 
Trading  Concern  to  Deal  in  All 
Kinds  of  Merchandise 

A LARGE  new  chain-store  system,  based  on 
the  coupon  idea,  which  will  sell  to  retail- 
ers generally,  besides  its  own  stores,  is  planned 
for  operation  within  six  months  by  the  Hutch- 
inson System,  Inc.  Shelley  B.  Hutchinson, 
ex-vice  president  of  the  Sperry  & Hutchinson 
Co.,  and  known  as  the  “father  of  the  trading 
stamp  industry,”  is  the  main  influence  in  the 
company,  which  has  been  incorporated  with 
$6,000,000  capital. 

The  system  will  buy  direct  from  manufac- 
turers and  sell  to  retailers,  thus  eliminating 
other  middlemen,  and  will  handle  from  2,000 
to  3,000  lines  of  necessaries,  including  raw  and 
manufactured  foodstuffs,  fruits,  drugs  and  all 
package  specialties. 

Twelve  to  20  “national  distributing  centers” 
are  to  be  established,  where  goods  will  be 
“received  in  bulk,  packed,  couponized,  labeled 
and  distributed  either  to  H.  S.  chain  stores  or 
to  associated  retailers,”  and  it  is  announced  in 
the  prospectus  that  there  will  be  10,000  to 
15,000  of  these  receiving  stores. 

Every  10th  package  purchased  will  bring 
a coupon  good  for  another  package  of  the 
goods  or  instantly  redeemable  in  cash.  One 
book  will  have  a cash  value  of  $3.25  or  $6  to  $7 
in  premium  value. 

The  company  believes  that  by  buying  in  the 
immense  bulk  that  will  be  possible  through  its 
enormous  needs,  it  can  save  from  five  to  40 
per  cent  on  the  initial  cost,  which  will  be  ample 
to  offset  the  cost  of  premiums. 

The  first  activities  will  be  in  groceries, 
cigars  and  tobacco,  but  this  will  be  gradually 
extended  to  include  practically  every  kind  of 
merchandise.  Stock  in  the  system  is  being 
sold  to  manufacturers  and  retailers,  the  former 
to  be  given  preference  in  supplying  goods,  and 
the  retailers  that  invest  being  assured  that 
they  are  on  the  “associated”  list. 


TEA  IMPORTER  HELPS  GROCER 

Canadian  Firm  Advertises  to  Combat 
Charges  of  Profiteering  Made 
Against  the  Retailer 

By  John  F.  Bartlett' 

Boulder,  Colo. 

THE  reader  style  of  advertisement  which  has  had 
extensive  newspaper  use  for  proprietary 
medicines  and  toilet  preparations,  and  in  a more  : 
pretentious  form  has  been  used  for  magazine  | 
advertisements  of  books  and  courses  dealing  with  1 
personal  efficiency  and  success,  seems  to  be  inter- 
esting  other  advertisers. 

One  of  the  interesting  Canadian  newspaper  cam-  j 
paigns  at  this  time  is  of  Red  Rose  tea,  by  T.  H. 
Estabrooks  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  John,  N.  B.  This  adver- 
tiser is  using  single-column  reader  advertisements 
in  which  it  defends  the  retailer  to  the  public,  and 
indirectly  promotes  the  sale  of  its  tea.  A typical 
advertisement  was  headed  “Your  Grocer  Is  Not 
a Profiteer,”  and  read: 

“Have  a heart  ! 

“Your  grocer  is  not  a profiteer! 

“He  is  passing  along  to  you  reduced  prices,  as 
fast  or  faster  than  they  come  to  him.  Just  ; 
because  prices  on  many  good  things  are  still  high,  ' 
don’t  blame  him.  It  is  usually  the  poorest  quality  ; 
of  everything  that  shows  the  greatest  decline. 

“If  he  is  as  good  a man  as  the  average,  your 
grocer  is  still  doing  his  utmost  to  give  you  the 
best  value  for  your  money.  But  don’t  push  him 
too  hard.  He  is  only  human. 

“You  don’t  know,  but  we  do,  that  he  is  recom- 
mending goods  that  pay  him  less  profit  than  other 
well-'known  brands  which  he  might  easily  persuade 
his  customers  to  take  if  he  cared  to  do  so. 

“We  know  this  because  he  pays  us  more  for 
Red  Rose  tea  and  sells  it  at  less  profit  than  other 
teas.  So  when  he  recommends  you  to  buy  Red 
Rose  tea,  you  will  know  it  is  because  he  believes 
it  the  best  and  is  willing  to  take  a little  less  profit 
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The  popularity  of  Domino  Syrup  comes  not  alone  from  the 
nation-wide  confidence  in  the  good  name  Domino,  but  also  from 
the  inviting  color— a clear  mellow  amber— and  the  particularly 
pleasing  taste — the  rare,  appealing  flavor  of  sweet  cane. 

Its  great  volume  of  steady  sales  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Domino 
Syrup  is  an  all  season  product,  useful  and  appreciated  in  the 
kitchen  and  on  the  table  every  meal  every  day  of  the  year. 


American  Sugar  Refining  Company 

“ Sweeten  it  with  Domino 99 

Granulated,  Tablet,  Powdered,  Confectioners,  Brown, 

Golden  Syrup. 


Last  YEAR,  the  American  people  drank  1,325,304,000 
pounds  of  coffee.  This  means  sixty -two  and  a half  pounds 
to  every  family  in  the  United  States. 

Are  you  selling  the  coffee  which  will  bring  you  your 
share  of  this  tremendous  business? 

You  will  find  you  can  sell  Yuban  to  customers  whose 
trade  you  have  never  been  able  to  get.  You  will  find 
Y uban  will  repeat  as  no  other  coffee  does. 

ARBUCKLE  BROTHERS 

Yuban  Coffee  Department 

New  York  Pittsburgh  Chicago 
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for  the  sake  of  giving  you  the  best  value  he  can. 

“We  are  publishing  this  because  we  believe  the 
more  our  people  know  of  the  facts  concerning  the 
profits  made  by  those  they  deal  with,  the  more 
generous  they  will  be  in  their  judgments.  T.  H. 
Estabrooks  Co.,  Ltd." 

Explaining  the  foregoing  advertisement,  an 
official  of  the  T.  H.  Estabrooks  Co.  writes  to  The 
Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal  as  follows : 

“The  campaign  grew  out  of  an  interesting  situa- 
tion for  which  the  retailers  were  almost  entirely 
responsible.  For  several  years  our  packages  have 
contained  no  prices,  as  we  did  not  consider  it  our 
function  to  dictate  the  price  the  retailers  should 
charge.  Following  the  reduction  of  some  lines 
of  teas  last  November  we  found  that  the  mer- 
chant was  retailing  Red  Rose  tea  at  the  same 
price  for  which  he  was  selling  other  teas  for 
which  he  was  paying  less  money.  In  other  words, 
he  was  giving  the  public  a better  tea  for  its  money 
at  less  profit. 

“This  happened  to  fit  in  with  the  cry  that  was 
going  up  from  the  consumer  that  the  grocer  was 
a profiteer  and  was  maintaining  high  prices  in 
order  to  make  large  profits.  Knowing  this  not 
to  be  a fact  in  our  own  case,  we  simply  came  to 
the  defense  of  the  grocer,  and  published  the 
articles.” 


GET  THE  MOST  OF  RETAILING 

Some  Fundamentals  of  Storekeeping  and 
the  Treatment  of  Customers  by  the 
Successful  Merchant 

SOME  of  the  fundamentals  that  mark  the  cause 
of  success  or  failure  of  retail  merchants  have 
been  grouped  into  a booklet  by  the  National  Cash 
Register  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  which  contains  the 
following : 

Don’t  spend  a few  dollars  on  advertising  and 
then  say  “Advertising  doesn’t  pay.”  Advertising 
does  pay.  Successful  merchants  everywhere  say 
so.  Advertising  is  the  artillery  of  business — 
long-range  selling.  _ . 

Make  your  advertising  your  “store  news.  ’ 
Every  up-to-date  store  has  news  for  the  public. 
Don’t  copy  others.  Put  personality  into  your 
ads.  Use  simple  words  and  short  sentences.  Use 
plain  type.  Avoid  fancy  designs.  Attract  atten- 
tion by  doing  something  new. 

Importance  of  the  Store-Front 
An  unattractive  store-front  keeps  trade  away. 
The  entrance  is  two  steps  higher  than  the  side- 
walk. The  sidewalk  is  not  kept  clean.  Many 
who  ought  to  be  customers  pass  the  store  by. 
It  is  just  as  wasteful  for  a merchant  to  neglect 
his  store-front  and  his  window  displays  as  it  is 
for  a farmer  to  permit  his  best  land  to  grow  up 
in  weeds. 

An  attractive  store-front  draws  trade.  Don’t 
use  your  show  windows  to  advertise  other  peo- 
ple’s business.  If  it  is  worth  money  to  others,  it 
is  worth  money  to  you. 

Don’t  crowd  your  show  window  with  mer- 
chandise, trusting  that  the  passerby  will  see  some- 
thing he  wants.  Make  window  displays  simple. 


Watch  the  people.  Note  whether  they  are  at- 
tracted to  your  windows.  Unless  they  enter  your 
store,  your  window  displays  are  poor.  A store 
should  be  clean.  Even  people  who  are  not  neat 
admire  it  in  others. 

Show  one  kind  of  goods,  or  goods  that  are 
used  together.  Arrange  displays  to  fit  the  season. 
As  a rule  it  is  well  to  show  prices.  Lighting  is 
very  important.  Have  light  shine  on  goods  and 
not  in  the  eyes  of  the  passerby.  Make  your  dis- 
plays symmetrical.  Have  a central  point  to  which 
the  eye  will  naturally  be  drawn.  Put  at  that  point 
the  fact  or  article  you  wish  to  get  over.  The  re- 
ward of  a thing  well  done  is  to  have  done  it. 

Arrangement  of  Goods 

An  up-to-date  merchant  arranges  his  goods  so 
they  help  to  sell  themselves.  Goods  that  will 
tempt  the  customer  are  placed  near  the  front  of 
the  store,  staples  and  bargain  articles  toward  the 
rear.  Without  crowding  shelves  or  floor  space, 
display  as  much  merchandise  as  you  can. 

Do  not  crowd  your  shelves  or  floor  space. 
Display  all  the  goods  you  can.  Let  your  goods 
offer  themselves.  Up-to-date  fixtures  increase 
sales.  Proper  arrangement  wins  trade. 

When  Personality  Counts 

Don’t  be  a take-it-or-leave-it  sort  of  salesperson. 
Don’t  make  customers  feel  that  you  are  doing 
them  a favor  by  permitting  them  to  buy  from 
you.  Don’t  be  crusty  if  people  are  “just  looking” 
and  don’t  buy.  Take  pains  to  explain  important 
points  about  the  goods  to  the  customer.  Practice 
suggestive  selling.  Remember  that  the  customer 
is  the  store’s  guest  and  that  people  will  flock  to 
the  store  where  clerks  are  always  polite. 

Neatness  is  a great  factor  in  success.  Care- 
lessness in  dress  is  a great  handicap  to  success  in 
business.  Dirty  hands  and  soiled  linen  will  disgust 
and  drive  away  a merchant’s  best  customers.  The 
store  and  its  policy  are  judged  very  largely  by 
the  appearance  of  the  salespeople  and  the  treat- 
ment received  at  the  counter. 

Kind  and  courteous  treatment  of  children  pays 
big  dividends.  Children  soon  grow  to  be  men  and 
women.  They  remember  the  store  where  they 
were  treated  as  if  they  were  grownups. 

A badly  wrapped  package  is  a poor  advertise- 
ment ; a neatly  wrapped  one  pleases  the  customer. 

The  grouchy  merchant  or  clerk  is  a great  handi- 
cap to  the  business. 

A merchant  that  has  reached  a point  where 
he  thinks  he  can’t  learn  anything  new  will  do 
himself  and  the  trade  a favor  by  getting  out  of 
the  business.  Get  new  ideas.  Travel  to  other 
cities.  Visit  successful  stores. 

You  can’t  know  too  much  about  your  business. 
Merchants  and  clerks  can  use  spare  time  to  great 
advantage  by  looking  over  the  leading  trade  pa- 
pers. Study  how  to  get  more  customers  and  how 
to  improve  the  store’s  service.  Stop  waste.  Learn 
to  write  ads,  display  goods,  or  arrange  windows. 

Outside  Interests 

The  day  of  cut-throat  competition  in  business 
is  past.  Cooperation  is  the  spirit  of  today.  The 
failure  of  your  brother  merchant  across  the  street 
is  an  injury  to  you.  It  is  a distinct  advantage  to 
a town  and  to  every  merchant  in  it  to  have  it 
known  to  the  world  that  all  its  stores  are  pro- 
gressive. ...  , . 

Every  merchant  owes  it  to  his  business  and  to 
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"UNIVERSAL”  ELECTRIC  COFFEE  MILL 


No.  E9111.  Rapid  Grinder,  $4  Horse 
Power.  Hopper  Capacity,  5 lbs.  Coun- 
ter Space,  37x22j4  in. 


For  the  Up-to-Date 
Coffee  Merchant 


With  the  patented  safety  device  used  on  the 
Universal  machine  trouble  caused  by  a foreign  sub- 
stance clogging  the  grinders,  is  done  away  with. 

As  soon  as  an  obstruction  falls  into  the  hopper, 
the  grinders  stop  while  the  motor  continues  to  run, 
the  flow  of  coffee  also  stops.  When  this  occurs  the 
motor  is  shut  off  and  grinder  case  removed, 
the  released  clutch  is  then  easily  reset,  without  the 
aid  of  tools,  and  the  machine  is  again  ready  to  run. 
This  is  a feature  used  only  on  Universal  Electric 
Coffee  Mills. 


<3 


trade!  UNIVERSAL 


MARK 


LANDERS,  FRARY  & CLARK 

New  Britain  Connecticut 


r 


MILLIONS  MUST  BE  FED 


After  the  war  comes  a great  period  of  industrial  readjustment — 
but  in  the  meantime  millions  must  be  fed.  It  is  important  that 
they  have  real  food  at  a reasonable  price. 

Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit  • 

is  the  most  real  food  for  the  least  money.  Remember  that  two 
of  these  little  Biscuits  with  milk  make  a complete,  nourishing  meal 
at  a cost  of  a few  cents.  Our  nation-wide  advertising  for  1921  will 
induce  millions  to  substitute  this  whole  wheat  food  for  meats,  eggs 
and  other  expensive  foods.  We  depend  upon  your  co-operation  for 
the  distribution  of  this  product. 


Made  only  by 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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his  city  to  be  a booster  and  community  builder. 
Stand  for  the  best  in  schools,  streets,  and  all  civic 
advancement.  Push,  pull,  or  get  out  of  the  way. 

It  will  pay  you  to  start  a school  for  your  em- 
ployees. It  will  make  better  salesmen.  Go  to 
school  all  your  life.  “Some  people  are  always  at 
school,  always  storing  up  precious  bits  of  knowl- 
edge.” 

TEA  AND  COFFEE  IN  WINDOWS 


Suggestion  on  How  to  Attract  the  Public 
by  Means  of  Various  Novelties 
in  Special  Displays 

By  Frank  H.  Williams 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

TY/HAT  are  the  best  ways  to  prepare  the 
**  various  teas  and  coffees  handled  by  your 
store?  You  might  show  samples  of  them  and  tell 
on  cards  the  best  method  of  brewing  each.  If 
the  display  was  advertised  in  the  newspapers,  it 
would  be  sure  to  bring  a large  number  of  people 
to  the  store ; and,  of  course,  the  more  people  your 
window  displays  attract,  the  more  business  your 
store  will  do. 

Coffee  for  Week-Enders 
No  week-end  trip  to  a summer  resort  in  an 
automobile  is  complete  unless  the  participants  are 
assured  of  - supply  of  good  coffee  for  use  on  the 
journey.  The  store  might  appeal  to.  all  the  autoists 
in  the  city  during  the  summer  by  featuring  week- 
end packages  of  coffee  in  the  show  windows. 
These  should  contain  enough  coffee  for  a week- 
end trip  for  two,  three,  four,  five,  and  more  per- 
sons, and  with  the  packages  might  be  used  a 
placard  reading  about  like  this : 

WHEN  GOING  ON  YOUR  WEEK-END  TRIP— 
To  your  cottage  at  the  lake  or  anywhere  else,  don’t 
worry  about  how  much  coffee  you  should  take. 

Simply  purchase  from  us.  a week-end  coffee  package 
made  up  just  for  your  purpose.  All  you  have  to  tell  us 
is  the  number  of  people  in  your  party,  and  we  will  sell 
you  a package  containing  just  enough  for  the  trip. 

Such  a stunt  as  this  would  appeal  to  many 
people  and  would  also  bring  a lot  of  worth-while 
free  publicity. 

Use  the  Baseball  Team 
If  there  is  a baseball  team  in  your  city,  you  can 
pet  up  a good  window  display  by  securing  short 
interviews  from  the  leading  players  as  to  what 
they  think  of  the  brands  of  coffee  you  are  selling 


and  putting  these  interviews  on  cards  in  your 
show  window  with  photos  of  the  team  and  the 
players  quoted.  The  manager  or  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  team  would  undoubtedly  get  the  in- 
terviews for  you  for  the  sake  of  the  publicity  the 
team  would  get  out  of  it. 

Such  a display  would  be  sure  to  attract  great 
attention,  as  all  the  fans  would  stop  to  look  at  | 
the  window  and  the  photos  would  attract  others,  j 
Photos  always  draw  attention  when  used  in  the  ; 
show  window  of  a store.  That’s  a point  for  you  i 
to  remember  when  trying  to  frame  effective  dis- 
plays. 

A Lure  for  Politicians 
How  do  the  politicians  of  your  city  like  their 
coffee?  Do  they  like  it  without  cream,  without 
sugar?  Do  they  like  it  mild  or  strong? 

Interesting  personalities  telling  about  the  likes 
and  dislikes  of  the  candidates  for  mayor  and  other 
prominent  local  politicians  along  this  line  would 
be  sure  to  bring  a lot  of  attention  if  played  up 
on  cards  in  the  show  window.  The  public  always 
likes  personalities  of  this  kind,  particularly  about 
well-known  local  folk  with  whom  they  are  familiar. 

It  would  be  easy  to  get  the  cooperation  of  the  ■ 
politicians  because  of  the  publicity  they  would  get  i 
out  of  it,  and  many  of  them  would  be  glad  to 
give  their  photos  for  use  in  such  a display. 

Picture  Your  Coffee  Receipts 
Most  people  are  familiar,  through  pictures,  with 
the  appearance  of  coffee  plantations,  and  also  with 
that  of  coffee  packages  as  they  make  purchases 
over  your  counters,  but  very  few  know  how 
coffee  is  shipped  to  you.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  take  pictures  of  the  big  packages  being  un- 
leaded from  freight  cars,  brought  to  your  store, 
and  opened,  and  then  to  place  them  in  the  show  | 
window  with  typed  descriptions. 

The  pictures  would  emphasize  that  your  estab- 
lishment was  doing  a large  coffee  business. 

Tell  Public  of  Your  Growth 
People  like  to  feel  that  the  stores  they  patronize 
are  among  the  leading  ones  in  the  community,  and 
it  is  a good  stunt  every  now  and  then  to  stage  a 
comparison  in  your  show  window  showing  graphic- 
ally how  much  -more  business  you  are  doing  than 
during  the  corresponding  month  of  the  previous 
year. 

A novel  way  to  depict  such  a comparison  would  : 


Settles  the 
Question 


A Quality  Brand  Backed  by  Persistent  Consumer 
Publicity 

It  Will  Build  Your  Coffee  Trade 

MEYER  BROS.  COFFEE  & SPICE  CO. 

ST.  LOUIS 


May , 1921 
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America s Most  Famous  Des  s ert 

Jell-0 

Wh  ere  demand  pulls  so  strongly 
no  pushing  is  required. 

The  Genesee  Pure  Food  Company 
LeRoy,N.Y.  ^ 


DON’T  BE  WITHOUT  IT 

The  progressive  merchant  keeps  the 
best  of  everything  for  his  particular 
trade.  His  stock  isn’t  complete 
without 

Franklin  Golden  Syrup 

Absolutely  pure,  clear,  sparkling, 
delicious. 

Made  by  the  manufacturers  of 

Franklin  Package  Sugars 

The  Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Company 

PHILADELPHIA 

“A  Franklin  Cane  Sugar  for  every  use,f 

Granulated.  Dainty  Lumps,  Powdered,  Confectioners,  Brown, 
Golden  Syrup 


CWnsult  Classified  Buyer’s  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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be  by  having  a sign  painter  paint  two  large  cups 
on  the  white  background  of  your  window,  one  of 
them  considerably  larger  than  the  other,  with  a 
placard  reading  about  like  this  : 

THE  SMALL  CUP  REPRESENTS  OUR  COFFEE 
BUSINESS  LAST  YEAR  AT  THIS  TIME,  THE 
LARGE  CUP  REPRESENTS  OUR  PRESENT  BUS- 
INESS. 

Our  business  is  showing  quite  a growth,  isn’t  it? 

Of  course  we  are  mighty  happy  to  have  our  store  step 
along  like  this,  not  alone  because  we  like  prosperity, 
but  also  because  it  vindicates  our  belief  that  the  public 
thoroughly  appreciates  100  per  cent  service.  When  we 
started  in  business  a number  of  years  ago  we  adopted  the 
idea  of  always  giving  the  utmost  service  possible.  We 
have  lived  up  to  this  ever  since,  and  are  convinced  that 
the  main  reason  for  our  growth  is  this  extra  special 
service  of  ours. 

You  will  appreciate  just  how  excellent  it  is  when 
you  become  one  of  our  patrons. 

The  Best  Coffee- Seller 

What  is  your  best  selling  brand  of  coffee?  Your 
patrons  and  all  of  the  city’s  tea  and  coffee  users 
would  be  interested  in  a window  display  in  which 
the  best  sellers  were  indicated  by  large  piles  of 
packages  showing  the  relative  popularity  of  the 
various  grades.  You  might  also  from  time  to  rime 
show  in  similar  fashion  how  other  brands  are 
climbing  toward  the  top. 


“THE  TALE  OF  TWO  DOLLARS” 

Piggly  Giggly  Stores  Present  a Novelty 
Idea  in  Advertising  Price  Com- 
parisons of  “Then  and  Now” 

'T'HE  matter  of  price  comparisons  in  advertising 
has  been  often  debated,  and  it  has  been 
pretty  generally  agreed  that  the  practice  is  harm- 
ful. If  you  advertise  a suit  of  clothes  for  sale  by 
saying  it  “was  $85,”  but  “is  now  $70,”  you  arouse 
suspicion  in  the  reader’s  mind  in  two  particulars; 
first,  that  you  were  profiteering  at  the  $85  price, 
and,  secondly,  that  it  was  only  an  artificial  or 
“paper”  price  anyhow,  says  Printers’  Ink.  More- 
over, you  encourage  him  to  believe  that  if  he  will 
wait  awhile  he  may  get  the  suit  for  $60. 

However,  the  Piggly  Wiggly  stores  recently  in- 
troduced a method  of  comparative  advertising  that 
avoided  these  objections.  It  compared,  not  prices 
in  connection  with  specific  merchandise,  but  the 
buying  power  of  the  1920  and  the  1921  dollars, 


which  is  the  only  comparison  that  means  anything 
to  the  consumer  anyhow.  The  advertisement, 
headed  “The  Tale  of  Two  Dollars,”  appeared  in 
50  cities.  John  C.  Burch,  the  Piggly  Wiggly 
advertising  manager,  says  it  received  more  favor- 
able comment  than  anything  of  the  kind  previ- 
ously attempted  and  that  requests  for  copies  have 
come  from  many  manufacturers  and  railroad  man- 
agers. The  essential  part  of  it  was  as  follows : 

The  dollar  of  March,  1920,  would  buy  only 
3 24  pounds  of  sugar.  The  dollar  of  today  will 
buy  at  Piggly  Wiggly  11  1/9  pounds  of  sugar. 

The  dollar  of  March,  1920,  would  buy  only  six 
pounds  of  rice.  Today  it  will  buy  22 % pounds. 

The  dollar  of  March,  1920,  would  buy  only  \\l/2 
pounds  of  Irish  potatoes.  Today  it  will  buy  44 Yz 
pounds. 

The  dollar  of  March,  1920,  would  buy  only  22 
pounds  of  meal.  Today  it  will  buy  49  pounds. 

The  dollar  of  March,  1920,  would  buy  only  11^4 
pounds  hand-picked  navy  beans.  Today  it  will 
buy  18  2/5  pounds. 

In  March,  1920,  3 pounds  of  Canova  coffee 
would  cost  $1.55.  Today  3 pounds  of  this  same 
coffee  will  cost  $1. 

In  March,  1920,  6 pounds  of  Crisco  sold  for 
$1.90.  Today  this  same  product  can  be  bought 
for  $1.09. 

In  March,  1920,  24  pounds  Highest  patent  flour 
sold  for  $1.80.  Today  it  can  be  bought  for  $1.53. 

In  March,  1920,  a dozen  eggs  sold  for  70  to  75 
cents  a dozen.  Today  a dozen  eggs  can  be  bought 
for  36  cents. 

The  dollar  of  1920  would  not  fill  the  market 
basket.  The  dollar  of  1921  at  Piggly  Wiggly 
will  fill  the  market  basket. 


A RETAILER’S  DAILY  NEEDS 
What  a retailer  should  know  every  day  is 
graphically  presented  in  a booklet  issued  by  the 
National  Cash  Register  Co.  This  knowledge  is 
summarized  as  follows : 

Every  merchant  should  know  every  day: 

Cash  sales. 

Charge  sales. 

Money  received  on  account. 

Outstanding  accounts. 

Money  paid  out. 

Total  sales — cash  and  charge. 

Total  business  done  by  each  clerk. 

Number  of  sales  made  by  each  clerk. 

Number  of  sales  made  by  the  store. 

Total  money  received  from  all  sources. 

Who  is  responsible,  in  case  of  error. 

That  he  has  a check  on  all  deliveries. 

That  the  system  employed  protects  merchant, 
customers,  and  clerks. 


EMPIRE  HARDWARE  COMPANY 

Butchers’  STORE  FURNISHINGS  Restaurants’ 

SCALES,  CANISTERS,  SHOW  CASES,  REFRIGERATORS,  Etc. 
ELECTRIC  COFFEE  MILLS 

272-274  West  Broadway  New  York  City 

Write  for  complete  Catalogue 
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WHO’S  WHO  IN  THE  TRADE 


GUSTAV  E.  KRUSE 

Vice-President  and  Manager  of  New  York  Office  of 
Jones  Bros.  Tea  Co.  See  page  742 
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STABILIZING  WORLD’S  FOOD  SUPPLY 

Dehydration  is  the  new  method  that  promises  to  solve  the  problem 
of  perishable  foodstuffs  and  congested  transportation,  It  vastly  re- 
duces freight  charges,  cost  of  containers,  expense  of  handling,  and 
storage  room,  and  by  its  means  raw  products  in  the  year  of  plenty  may 
be  stored  up  for  the  famine  period  and  the  extreme  fluctuations  of 
prices  be  equalized,  The  consumer  market  is  being  created,  and  now 
it  is  for  the  wholesaler  to  take  advantage  of  what  promises  to  be  a 
new  era  in  his  business. 

By  G.  Anderson  Orb 

West  Lafayette,  Indiana. 


YY7HILE  the  problem  of  feeding  the  world  ha£ 
always  been  of  paramount  importance,  never 
has  it  been  so  strikingly  emphasized  as  recently. 
Never  has  the  famine  of  one  locality  been  more 
painfully  contrasted  with  the  wasteful  over- 
abundance of  another,  nor  have  the  problems  of 
feeding  the  starving  hordes  of  nonproductive  sec- 
tions of  the  world  ever  loomed  larger. 

However,  colossal  as  these  same  problems  are, 
they  are  largely  matters  of  the  proper  preservation 
of  foods  in  the  lands  of  plenty  and  of  their 
efficient  and  economical  transportation  and  dis- 
tribution to  places  where  the  shortage  exists. 

The  problems  of  the  proper  preservation  of 
foodstuffs  have  been  largely  solved!  Scientific 
dehydration  has  done  that ! There  is  a vast  dif- 
ference between  scientifically  dehydrated  food  and 
the  old  “dried”  or  “evaporated”  product ; yet  the 
great  consuming  public  does  not  know  this.  In- 
deed, many  grocers  are  uninformed  as  to  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  dehydrated,  evaporated,  and  canned 
products. 

A Contrast  of  Grocers 

The  writer  lives  in  a progressive  town  which 
supports  three  large  wholesale  houses  and  more 
than  200  retail  grocery  stores ; but  there  is  only 
one  little  out-of-the-way  corner  grocery  where 
dehydrated  foods  may  be  purchased.  And  when 
one  of  the  large  retail  grocers  (whose  store  has  a 
frontage  of  more  than  125  feet  on  one  of  the 
busy  downtown  streets  and  whose  windows  are 
always  a most  tempting  array  of  good  things  to 
eat)  was  asked  for  dehydrated  foods,  he 
brought  out  a “dried”  product  of  little  kin  to  the 
food  asked  for ! He  said  that  he  had  not  put  in  a 
line  of  dehydrated  foods,  because  he  didn’t  have 
any  call  for  them ! 

Of  course,  he  did  not  have  any  call,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  consumer  does  not  know 
of  them!  Further, — and  note  the  contrast, — the 
little  out-of-the-way  store,  which  introduced  this 
line  only  a few  months  ago,  has  increased  its  total 
business  by  more  than  20  per  cent,  and  the  owner 
credits  the  increase  almost  wholly  to  the  popu- 
larity of  dehydrated  foods. 


Publicity  Movement  Started 

This  article  will  not  go  into  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  dehydrating  foods  nor  how  palatable 
the  finished  product  is.  It  shall  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  wholesaler  is  already  informed 
on  this  phase  of  the  question,  or  that,  if  not,  he 
will  try  the  “eating  test”  at  his  own  table.  The 
problems  of  acquainting  the  public  with  dehy- 
drated food,  which  is  in  reality  an  educational 
campaign,  are  in  process  of  solution. 

The  larger  dehydrating  companies  are  making 
a concentrated  effort  along  publicity  lines,  spend- 
ing hundreds  of  thousands  in  nation-wide  adver- 
tising, in  the  attempt  to  acquaint  the  buyer  with 
their  product.  The  market  is  rapidly  being  cre- 
ated, and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
consumer  will  demand  that  his  grocer  carry  this 
kind  of  food.  Wholesalers,  although  conservative 
in  taking  on  new  products,  are  coming  to  realize 
its  advantage  not  alone  to  the  consumer,  but  to 
themselves. 

What  Dehydration  Is 

Dehydration  in  simplest  terms  means  the  re- 
moval of  the  water  content  from  fresh  food. 
Sugars,  starches,  fruit  and  vegetable  apids,  and 
the  many  other  chemical  constituents  that  give 
individuality  of  form,  flavor,  and  color  to  the  food 
remain  unchanged.  It  has  been  aptly  said  that 
only  the  “work,  water,  and  waste”  are  removed. 
The  quantity  of  water  taken  out  will  vary  of 
course  according  to  the  food  under  dehydration. 
Ordinarily  eight  to  10  per  cent  is  left  in  the  vege- 
table and  10  to  20  per  cent  in  the  fruit.  But  even 
so  the  weight  has  been  reduced  from  pounds  to 
ounces  and  that  without  the  sacrifice  of  any  of  the 
properties  of  the  fresh  food. 

The  appended  table  gives  interesting  data  on 
this  reduction  in  weight,  and  no  less  important 
is  the  reduction  in  bulk.  Both  these  results  are 
an  enormous  asset  in  transportation.  A single 
shelf  in  the  corner  grocery  store  will  hold  the 
concentrated  product  of  a 10-acre  orchard  or 
garden,  the  approximate  reduction  in  bulk  run- 
ning between  80  and  90  per  cent.  The  wonderful 
saving  in  freight  is  at  once  evident,  also  the  les- 
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THROUGH  A DEHYDRATING  PLANT  WITH  AN  APPLE 

Views  in  the  establishment  of  King’s  Food  Products  Co.  at  Dallas,  Oregon,  the  largest  dehydrating 
factory  in  the  world.  View  1,  washing,  peeling,  and  coring  the  apples  with  machines,  the  operators  in- 
specting each  apple;  2,  the  fresh  apples  are  then  run  to  a conveyor  trimming  table,  where  every  bit 
of  core  and  trimming  left  by  the  machines  is  removed  by  hand;  3,  the  apples  being  mechanically  slice*! 
or  diced;  4,  then  spread  on  mesh  trays  before  being  sent  to  the  dehydrating  chambers,  where  the  final 
inspection  is  made  before  the  water  is  removed;  5,  the  trays  carrying  the  prepared  fruit  are  run  into 
the  dehydrating  machines;  6,  the  trays  are  sterilized  by  scrubbing  with  steaming  hot  water. 
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sened  strain  on  transportation  facilities.  In  most 
cases  the  shipping  cost  of  food  can  be  reduced  90 
per  cent.  One  freight  car  or  ship  will  carry  as 
much  dehydrated  food  as  10  will  carry  of  fresh 
or  canned  foods. 


Pounds  of  Fresh  to  One  Pound  of  Dehydrated 


A.pp1cs 

10 

Celery  

15 

Apricots  • 

. 5 

Onions  

10 

Cherries  (Pitted) 

. . 5 

Farsnips  

8 

Loganberries  . . . . 

. . 6 

Potatoes  

6 

Pears  (Peeled)  . . 

. . 8 

Pumpkin  

13 

Peaches  (Peeled) 

10 

Squash  

9 

Prunes  

• • 3J4 

Spinach  

15 

Raspberries  

Stringless  Beans  

10 

Strawberries  

. . 8 

Tomatoes  

15 

Cranberries  

6^ 

Turnips  

15 

Cabbage  

. . 12 

Blended  Vegetables  for 

Carrots  

,.  10 

Soup  

10 

The  United  States  Division  of  Dehydration 
during  the  war  estimated  that  a case  of  canned 
tomatoes,  costing  $2.60  in  California,  would  cost 
$7  laid  down  in  Havre,  France.  The  equivalent 
quantity  of  dehydrated  tomatoes,  selling  at  26 
cents  in  California,  would  cost  40^2  cents  in 


France,  a saving  of  94  per  cent.  The  average  $5 
case  of  canned  tomatoes  contains  less  than  50 
cents  worth  of  the  fresh  food;  while  the  same 
quantity  of  dehydrated  vegetable  could  be  sent 
across  the  continent  for  only  a few  cents  addi- 
tional cost.  It  could  then  be  refreshed  with 
water,  placed  on  ice  to  chill,  and  served  as  fresh 
sliced  tomatoes,  with  the  original  color,  flavor,  and 
food  value  all  intact. 

In  the  canned  product  the  consumer  pays  for 
not  only  the  fresh  food  and  the  labor  of  preser- 
vation, but  the  sirup  used,  the  heavy  glass  jar 
or  can,  the  weighty  wooden  box  required  in 
packing  and  shipping,  as  well  as  the  added  freight 
due  to  the  increase  in  weight  and  bulk. 

On  the  other  hand,  dehydrated  food  may  be 
sealed  in  waxed  paper  and  packed  in  a light-weight 
pasteboard  box  or  carton, — even  the  larger  car- 
tons may  be  made  of  pasteboard, — thus  making  an 
enormous  saving  in  freight  costs.  Scarcely  less 


FINAL  OPERATIONS  OF  DEHYDRATING  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLES 

1.  By  means  of  this  giant-  fan  evenly  heated  air  is  forced  through  the  dehydrators  at  the  rate  of  60,000  cubic 
feet  a minute.  2.  This  machine  weighs,  packs,  and  seals  the  finished  products  in  cardboard  cartons.  3.  After 
having  been  packed  in  corrugated  card  boxes  for  shipment  the  boxed  products  are  put  through  a patented  vacuum 
sterilizer.  4.  The  air  that  is  forced  through  the  dehydrating  tunnels  is  drawn  from  above  by  a great  fan  and 
shot  through  a network  of  steam  coils,  the  correct  temperature  being  maintained  by  thermostat  mechanism  as  seen 
in  the  left  of  the  picture. 
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important  is  the  saving  in  space  occupied  not  only 
in  transit,  in  the  wholesaler’s  warehouse  and  re- 
tailer’s store,  but  on  milady’s  pantry  shelf. 

These  two  factors — saving  in  weight  and  bulk — 
promise  the  distribution  at  a very  low  cost,  as 
well  as  in  palatable  and  nourishing  form,  of  the 
surplus  food  from  producing  to  consuming  centers. 

Dehydrated  Food  Will  Keep 

Another  point  of  economy  to  the  grocer  is  the 
nonperishable  quality  of  the  dehydrated  product. 
So  long  as  the  waxed  carton  remains  unbroken, 
the  food  is  in  perfect  condition.  This  enables  the 
wholesaler  to  buy  during  the  season  of  oversupply 
and  at  the  consequent  reduction  in  price,  and  sell 
in  local  or  distant  markets  during  the  season  of 
shortage. 

An  interesting  example  of  this  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion happened  in  the  Willamette  Valley  of  Oregon, 
in  1920.  The  onion  crop  that  year  went  into 
hundreds  of  tons;  the  market  was  flooded.  Then 
came  abnormal  rains,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  large  dehydrating  plants  the  onions  would 
have  rotted  in  the  fields.  Instead  they  were  de- 
hydrated and  packed  ready  for  consumption  in 
some  lean  year  or  distant  locality. 

The  research  departments  of  the  large  dehy- 
dration plants  have  developed  a definite  knowl- 
edge of  the  foods  best  adapted  to  the  process  of 
dehydration  and  also  as  to  the  field  product,  for 
only  the  best  quality  of  fresh  foods  is  suitable  foi 
dehydration.  The  grower  is  being  taught  what 
varieties  are  best  adapted  to  this  method  of 
preservation,  when  to  harvest,  and  how  to  handle 
his  product  before  it  is  received  at  the  dehydrat- 
ing plant, — all  vital  elements  in  the  industry. 

Remarkable  results  have  recently  been  obtained 
with  the  application  of  this  method  to  meat,  eggs, 
fish,  and  milk ; in  fact,  the  results  seem  little 


short  of  necromancy,  for  the  method  not  only 
gives  a food  that  is  like  fresh,  but  its  economical 
packing  revolutionizes  marketing  methods. 

In  foreign  markets — where  the  climate  may  be 
arctic,  temperate,  or  tropical,  where  the  means 
of  transportation  may  be  by  donkey,  dog,  pack- 
train,  canoe,  or  on  man’s  back — the  advantages  of 
the  dehydrated  product  are  enormous. 

Summarizing  the  Advantages 

The  wholesaler,  like  every  other  man,  is  natur- 
ally interested  in  handling  the  foodstuff  that  brings 
him  the  largest  net  returns,  and  for  him  the  dehy- 
drated product  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  propo- 
sition. Not  only  does  the  great  decrease  in  bulk 
require  less  warehouse  room  and  less  shelf  room  in 
the  smaller  stores,  but  it  also  requires  smaller, 
lighter  and  cheaper  shipping  cartons,  with  the  at- 
tendant greater  ease  in  handling,  meaning  less  ex- 
pense in  drayage.  Then  the  enormous  decrease 
in  weight  makes  it  possible  to  send  the  dehydrated 
product  where  the  canned  product  cannot  go.  Add 
to  these  the  great  saving  in  freight,  the  immunity 
to  temperature  conditions,  and  it  is  at  once  evident 
that  dehydrated  foods  offer  a very  profitable  field 
for  the  wholesale  merchant. 

Not  only  does  the  industry  promise  a stable 
market  for  the  producer,  where  the  grower  will 
not  suffer  loss  on  his  crops  in  years  of  overpro- 
duction, but  it  will  so  equalize  the  food  supply 
that  no  locality,  in  America  at  least,  need  suffer 
from  want  because  of  underproduction. 
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A STRIKING  EXHIBIT  OF  THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  DEHYDRATING  FOODS 

This  picture  shows  the  relative  bulk  of  a can  of  string  beans  and  the  one  ounce  of  solids  it  contains 
after  the  18  ounces  of  water  has  been  removed. 
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THE  REAL  BRAZIL  CONDITIONS  Mr.  Sampaio  spoke  as  follows: 

Last  December,  when  your  secretary  of  state, 


Sampaio  Declares  That  Valorizing  Has 
Succeeded  and  Banks  Will  Keep 
Prices  Up  Hereafter 


COMPLETE  explanation  of  the  coffee  situation 
in  Brazil  formerly  and  now,  the  reason  valor- 
ization was  put  into  operation,  and  what  was 
planned  by  Brazil  coffee  interests  for  the  future 
was  given  by  Sebastiao  Sampaio,  commercial  at- 
tache of  the  Brazilian  Embassy  at  Washington, 
before  a meeting  of  coffee  men  at  the  New  York 
Coffee  Exchange  on  the  afternoon  of  June  6,  1921. 
Mr.  Sampaio  has  just  returned  from  Brazil. 

He  said  that  valorization  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  coffee  raising  in  Bra- 
zil, as  the  planters  had  been  producing  it  for  less 
than  cost,  which  resulted  in  the  abandonment  of 
farms,  and  a shortage  of  labor  because  wages 
had  to  be  reduced  and  the  workers  were  seeking 
other  occupations.  This  had  already  caused  the 
abandonment  of  one-third  of  the  coffee  planta- 
tions of  Sao  Paulo. 

However,  he  declared  that  another  valorization 
would  not  be  necessary,  because  a new  banking 
system  was  being  established,  which  would  finance 
the  coffee  growers  so  that  they  could  hold  their 
yield  for  gradual  shipment  to  market  and  thus 
help  to  maintain  prices. 

He  read  a cablegram  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  say- 
ing that  the  Brazilians  now  had  control  of  the 
situation  and  “prices  must  go  up.” 

He  said. that  Brazil  would  give  the  fullest  co- 
operation in  the  American  desire  that  the  quality 
of  coffee  be  improved,  and  favored  the  establish- 
ment of  an  International  Coffee  Exchange  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  producers  and  consumers  of 
Brazilian  coffee,  and  promised  that  a mission  ffom 
the  coffee  interests  of  the  United  States  would  be 
received  in  Brazil  with  open  arms. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  room  of  the  board 
of  managers  of  the  Coffee  Exchange,  and  was 
attended  by  the  following : 

Ross  W.  Weir,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Coffee 
Trade  Publicity  'Committee;  T.  S.  B.  Nielsen, 
president  of  the  New  York  Coffee  Exchange;  W. 
G.  Wrightson,  vice  president  of  the  Great  Atlan- 
tic & Pacific  Tea  Co.  and  of  the  National  Chain 
Store  Grocers’  Association ; Helio  Lobo,  Brazilian 
consul  general ; T.  Langgaard  de  Menezes,  repre- 
sentative in  the  United  States  of  the  Sociedade 
Promotora  da  Defesa  do  Cafe  of  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil;  Wm.  Bayne  Jr.  and  C.  H.  Stoffregen, 
members  of  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity 
Committee;  A.  Amaral,  treasurer  of  the  Brazil- 
ian-American  Chamber  of  Commerce ; Felix  Coste, 
manager,  and  A.  P.  Ames,  publicity  director,  of 
the  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Committee. 


Bainbridge  Colby,  went  to  South  America  on  a 
special  mission  for  your  government,  I was  of- 
ficially charged  to  accompany  him.  But  my  mission 
was  not  only  of  a social  character.  I quote  from 
the  credential  letter  I received  from  the  general 
manager  and  secretary  of  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade 
Publicity  Committee,  Felix  Coste: 

“The  wonderful  increase  in  United  States  coffee 
consumption  during  the  past  fiscal  year  has  un- 
doubtedly been  due  in  large  measure  to  the  national 
coffee-advertising  campaign  in  effect  since  April, 
1919.  This  campaign  was  made  possible  through 
the  far-sighted  policy  of  the  Sao  Paulo  coffee  grow- 
ers in  levying  a tax  of  100  reis  a bag  and  thus  pro- 
viding funds  for  the  purchase  of  space  in  United 
States  newspapers  and  magazines. 

“United  States  coffee  merchants  promptly  re- 
sponded to  this  action  of  the  Sao  Paulo  planters  by 
subscribing  to  a separate  or  United  States  fund. 
The  combined  sums  were  necessary  to  perfect  and 
maintain  regular  and  liberal  publicity  for  coffee 
throughout  the  United  States. 

“Thus,  18  months’  continuous  advertising 
launched  at  a most  favorable  time  has  resulted  in 
increasing  the  percapita  consumption  from  8.9 
pounds  in  1919  to  12.7  pounds  in  1920, — nearly  four 
pounds  for  each  of  110,000,000  people. 

“What  of  the  future?  The  possibilities  and  even 
prospects  of  much  further  increase  are  without 
doubt;  provided  of  course  the  campaign  is  con- 
tinued without  interruption  or  curtailment.  In  the 
year  to  come  we  shall  undoubtedly  reap  the  benefit 
from  the  large  sums  expended  in  the  past;  only, 
however,  if  we  may  continue  to  keep  coffee  in  the 
public  eye  regularly  and  as  frequently  as  hereto- 
fore. This  is  so  because  the  results  from  advertis- 
ing are  cumulative.  It  is  equally  true  that  if  our 
advertising  should  be  reduced  or  discontinued,  much 
of  the  past  expenditure  would  be  lost  and  decided 
inroads  into  coffee  consumption  would  follow. 

“Unfavorable  exchange  conditions  exist  at  pres- 
ent. Although  our  Sao  Paulo  friends  are  main- 
taining the  original  tax,  the  conversion  of  the  funds 
into  American  dollars  brings  a heavy  shrinkage. 
Furthermore,  the  reduced  outturn  of  the  last  and 
present  crops  of  Santos’  coffee  points  to  a re- 
duction in  the  Sao  Paulo  fund.  These  conditions 
seriously  threaten  the  continued  success  of  the  ad- 
vertising campaign  and  are  giving  us  great  con- 
cern. 

“Brazilian  coffee  interests  should  know  these  facts 
and  should  have  a correct  understanding  of  the 
situation  here.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell 
them  how  important  it  is  to  keep  up  with  the  work, 
so  that  we  may  avail  ourselves  now,  at  the  moment 
when  the  prohibition  act  is  being  enforced,  of  the 
wonderful  opportunity  of  more  firmly  establishing 
coffee  as  America’s  leading  beverage?” 

Publicity  Will  Be  Renewed 

I had  the  honor  to  talk  on  the  proposition  with 
the  president  of  Brazil,  Epitacio  Pessoa,  who  vis- 
ited the  committee  when  in  New  York  in  1919,  and 
also  with  the  Brazilian  secretary  of  state,  Azevedo 
Marques.  After  receiving  their  entire  support  in 
my  mission  I went  to  Sao  Paulo,  where  I had  many 
conferences  with  the  coffee  organizations,  espe- 
cially the  Sociedade  Promotora  da  Defesa  do  Cafe, 
which  is  responsible  for  the  Brazilian  financial  help 
given  the  coffee  propaganda  in  the  United  States, 
and  with  the  governor  of  Sao  Paulo,  Washington 
Luiz. 

When  I arrived  in  Sao  Paulo  I found  the  effects 
of  the  poor  coffee  prices  on  the  Brazilian  coffee 
interests  so  bad  that  I realized  immediately  how 
difficult  it  would  be  to  talk  on  coffee  publicity  at 
such  a time. 

However,  after  my  explanations  of  the  prop- 
aganda in  the  United  States,  I am  glad  to  inform 
you  that  I saw  new  enthusiasm  for  coffee  publicity 
in  my  country.  The  coffee  men  there  informed  me 
that  my  information  brought  new  courage  in  facing 
the  problem,  so  endangered  by  the  prices  below  the 
cost  of  production. 

I will  not  say  that  they  will  increase  the  100  reis 
as  desired  by  you, — nevertheless  this  was  the  idea 
of  many  directors  of  Sociedade  Promotora  da  Defesa 
do  Cafe  after  my  address  there, — but  I can  say  that 
Sao  Paulo  and  Minas  States  will  continue  the  present 
help  by  a new  law.  Of  course  I am  not  bearing  an 
official  communication  to  that  effect,  as  the  new 
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law  must  be  made  and  approved  by  the  Congresses 
of  the  respective  states;  but  we  are  now  sure  that 
the  two  legislative  powers  will  do  this,  and  it  will 
be  due  only  to  the  tremendous  results  of  your  pub- 
licity work  already  done  and  in  operation. 

The  help  of  even  100  reis  will  be  enough,  I think, 
because  the  rate  of  exchange  will  be  better  in  the 
-near  future,  and  even  though  the  1921-22  crop  will 
not  be  big,  it  will  not  be  so  small  as  that  of  1918-19. 

Effect  of  Coffee  Prices  ox  Exchange 

The  poor  rate  of  exchange  today  of  the  Brazilian 
milreis  is  not  due  only  to  the  tremendous  increase 
of  Brazilian  imports  in  1920,  which  included  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  machinery,  supplies  for 
public  works,  railroads,  and  other  kinds  of  trans- 
portation, all  necessarily  needed  and  in  great  part 
expected  since  the  war  from  Europe  and  from  the 
United  States,  but  is  due  principally  to  the  decline 
in  prices  of  Brazilian  exports,  especially  of  coffee, 
which  amounted  in  1920  to  a total  of  £18,000,000 
sterling  less  than  the  coffee  exports  of  1919.  If  I add 
now  that  the  1920  deficit  against  Brazilian  exports 
in  general  was  less  than  £17,000,000  sterling,  you 
will  see  that  good  prices  of  coffee  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  balance  Brazilian  trade  in  1920,  and  would 
prevent  our  financial  and  commercial  crisis  from 
becoming  as  serious  as  it  was, — so  bad  not  only  to 
Brazilian  but  to  United  States  foreign  trade,  caus- 
ing so  much  loss  in  sales  there,  together  with  the 
high  price  of  the  American  dollar. 

Nobody  can  study  commercial  relations  between 
our  two  countries  without  seeing  that  the  stability 
of  Brazilian  financial  life  depends  on  a reasonable 
price  for  coffee  at  normal  crops.  This  stability  is 
an  important  factor  in  your  foreign  commerce,  be- 
cause Brazil  is  one  of  the  best  new  markets  for 
American  goods.  But  notwithstanding  the  increase 
of  200  per  cent  of  its  buying  power  in  the  last  five 
years,  it  has  not  yet  a buying  power  percapita  of 
one-quarter  that  of  Canada,  Mexico  or  Cuba.  * 

Think  of  the  tremendous  possibilities  of  the 
Brazilian  market  for  American  goods,  where  29,000,- 
000  people  are  each  day  importing  more  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  with  such  formidable  needs  of 
machinery  and  supplies  to  develop  the  incompar- 
able resources  of  their  great  country!  And  think 
also  of  the  responsibility  that  you  coffee  men  of 
the  United  States  have  toward  the  American  ex- 
port interests,  in  promoting  a good  financial  under- 
standing for  coffee  trade  between  my  country, 
which  produces  75  per  cent  of  all  the  world’s 
coffee,  and  yours,  which  consumes  one-half  of  our 
crop  and  of  all  the  other  producing  countries. 

Why  Production  Is  Small 

Maybe  you  would  like  to  know  in  detail  why  the 
1921-22  and  the  near-future  production  will  be 
small,  and  I am  glad  to  explain  why. 

First,  it  is  because  one-third  or  perhaps  more 
of  all  the  coffee  plantations  of  Sao  Paulo  are  aban- 
doned for  lack  of  farm  workers.  They  are  quitting 
because  the  lower  prices  of  coffee  mean  lower 
wages, — so  small  that  they  go  to  the  cities,  to  other 
cultures,  or  buy  small  lands  for  themselves. 

Secondly,  it  is  because  the  1918  frost  killed  many 
plantations. 

Thirdly,  because  the  same  frost  did  not  kill,  but 
damaged  so  many  other  plantations.  The  first  crop 
of  such  a plantation  is  good,  as  was  the  last  one, 
but  the  following  crops  are  always  small. 

Fourthly,  because  after  the  big  frost  many  farm- 
ers cultivated  cotton  mixed  in  with  the  coffee, 
which  robbed  50  per  cent  of  the  land’s  fruitfulness. 

Fifthly,  because  the  new  plantations  in  the  last 
years  have  not  been  very  important  in  Brazil. 
The  coffee  prices  have  been  so  poor,  almost  con- 
tinuous in  the  last  years,  that  no  interest  is  shown 
in  new  plantations. 

You  know  much  better  than  I that  a stock 
of  1,500,000  bags  will  not  be  enough  for  two  months 
of  United  States  consumption.  Rio  and  Sao  Paulo 
stocks,  your  Journal  of  Commerce  informed  us 
Saturday,  were  under  4,000,000  bags.  In  European 
stocks  there  are  very  small  deposits  at  Havre  and 
at  Hamburg,  and  none  at  Triest.  The  French  and 
Italian  official  coffee  monopolies  and  the  slowness 
of  Hamburg’s  recovery  are  responsible  for  it.  And 
Antwerp,  the  new  European  great  port,  has  received 
but  negligible  quantities. 

What  Production  Costs 

All  the  experts  in  Brazil  agree  on  the  following 
average  figures  on  the  cost  of  producing  coffee: 

Every  1,000  coffee  trees  produce  495  kilos  a year; 
each  tree’s  expense  annually  is  500  reis.  Now,  495 


kilos  of  coffee  at  10,000  reis  for  10  kilos,  as  the  price 
was  two  months  ago,  make  495,000  reis,  against  the 
expense  of  500,000  reis  for  the  1,000  trees.  The 
coffee,  of  course,  at  10,000  reis,  leaves  a deficit  at 
the  farm,  without  the  expense  of  transportation  to 
Santos  and  other  expenses,  all  before  the  10,000 
reis  is  received. 

Now  you  see.  that  Brazil  today,  at  its  third  valori- 
zation, is  not  making  a real  valorization:  it  is  sav- 
ing the  cost  of  production  of  coffee  and  trying  to 
give  a small  result  to  the  farmer.  What  the  Brazil 
government  is  really  doing  is  retaining  its  coffee, 
so  it  will  not  be  sent  to  the  market  all  at  one  time, 
immediately  after  the  crop,  as  the  Brazilian  farmers 
are  obliged  to  do  for  lack  of  banking  facilities,  but 
to  place  the  product  in  the  market  gradually 
during  all  the  year,  in  accordance  with  the  demand. 

Bank  Protection  for  Planters 

I am  glad  to  say  that  President  Pessoa  of  Brazil 
and  Governor  Luiz  of  Sao  Paulo  hope  that  this  will 
be  our  last  valorization  of  coffee.  In  the  near  future 
the  coffee  farmer  will  not  need  the  financial  help 
of  the  government  in  that  way,  because  Brazil  is 
planning  special  banking  facilities  for  farmers  to 
protect  them  against  the  necessity  of  sacrificing 
crops  for  the  urgent  need  of  money.  I think  that 
you  realize  the  right  of  Brazilian  coffee  men  to  re- 
ceive a small  profit  on  their  production,  especially 
if  you  remember  that  coffee  was  always  and  is  to- 
day the  cheapest  food  ever  used  on  the  American 
table. 

The  reasonable  spirit  of  Brazilian  coffee  men  can 
be  shown  by  a plan  accepted  in  principle  by  all  of 
them,  which  I think  will  be  put  into  operation  some 
day,  and  that  is  to  determine  a minimum  price  for 
coffee,  which  is  already  fixed  at  12,000  reis  for  10 
kilos,  which,  at  the  present  Brazilian  exchange  of 
8 pence  per  milreis  would  be  19.4  cents  per  kilo,  or 
for  2 1-5  pounds.  That  shows  the  honest  hope  of 
my  fellow  citizen  interested  in  coffee. 

The  Improvement  of  Grades 

I heard  from  our  Brazilian  consul  general  here, 
Helio  Lobo,  as  soon  as  I arrived  from  Brazil,  that 
the  last  convention  of  the  Pacific  Coast  coffee  roas- 
ters adopted  a resolution  to  ask  the  producing  coun- 
tries to  better  their  grades  of  coffee. 

I am  sure  that  the  Brazilian  federal  government, 
the  Sao  Paulo  government,  and  all  the  Brazilian 
coffee  men  will  give  entire  support  to  these  ideas. 
I think  that  the  matter  is  one  of  commercial  and 
scientific  cooperation  between  United  States  and 
Brazil  coffee  men,  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  and  others  similar,  and  am  sure  it 
will  be  developed  at  Rio  de  Janiero  and  Sao  Paulo 
as  soon  as  their  governments  are  asked  to  do  so. 

I call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  present 
institution  of  types  with  numbers  created  by  you 
and  adopted  in  Brazil  is  responsible  for  the  mixing 
there  of  different  kinds  of  coffee  to  make  the  types 
that  you  want.  The  cooperation  of  your  coffee- 
machinery  industry  is  also  necessary  because 
Brazilian  coffee,  in  such  great  quantities,  is  not 
treated  by  hand  as  in  many  other  producing  coun- 
tries, but  by  machinery. 

For  an  International  Exchange 

My  distinguished  successor,  consul  in  St.  Louis. 
A.  Martins  Torres,  suggested  at  the  last  national 
convention  of  the  roasters  that  an  international 
coffee  exchange  be  organized  to  harmonize  all  the 
coffee  men  of  the  world.  I am  afraid  that  it  is 
early  to  start  such  a great  proposition,  but  all 
Brazilian  coffee  men  would  welcome  a more  perfect 
understanding  among  your  different  coffee  ex- 
changes and  the  Brazilian  Bolsa  de  Cafe  in  order  to 
exchange  quotations  and  all  kinds  of  commercial 
and  agricultural  information. 

This  understanding,  and  another  one  about  better 
grades  of  coffee  and  the  publioity  work,  are  a task 
that  would  justify  another  United  States  mission  to 
Brazil,  like  the  first  delegation  of  your  roasters  in 
1912.  I am  sure  that  Brazil,  and  especially  Sao 
Paulo,  federal  and  state  governments,  business 
men  and  farmers,  would  welcome  you  enthusiast- 
ically, and  also  your  proposition. 

“Prices  Must  Go  Up” 

I wish  to  finish  with  very  important  information 
on  the  valorization  in  Brazil  received  by  cable  by 
the  distinguished  representative  in  New  York  of 
Count  Alexandre  Siciliano,  the  gentleman  recently 
appointed  by  the  government  of  Brazil  to  direct 
the  present  valorization  of  coffee  there. 

Count  Siciliano  cabled  that  the  valorization  was 
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running  very  firm,  and  that  the  most  reliable  esti- 
mate of  the  future  crop  in  Brazil  that  he  had  been 
able  to  obtain  indicates  that  there  would  be  a 
maximum  crop  of  7,000,000  bags  in  Sao  Paulo,  and 
of  3,000,000  to  3,500,000  in  the  states  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Espirito  Santo  combined. 

Another  cable  from  him  came  today,  which  may 
have  considerable  bearing  on  the  coffee  situation. 
It  reads  n.s  follows: 

“The  government  does  not  need  to  speculate  by 
intervening  in  foreign  markets.  It  is  absolutely 
certain  that  prices  must  go  up.  The  old  crop  is 
practically  exhausted  and  much  of  the  coffee  now 
being  delivered  at  Rio  and  Santos  consists  of  the 
new  crop  which  came  early.  The  coffee  markets  of 
the  world  are  now  under  our  control.” 

Now  you  will  understand  why  the  cables  from 
Santos  are  saying  that  coffee  is  already  at  13.500 
reis,  which  means  that  it  is  today  bringing  a little 
more  than  commercial  expense  and  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 

CACAO:  FROM  FOREST  TO  SHIP 

Picturesque  Features  Attend  Its  Culture, 
Harvesting,  and  Preparation  for 
the  World’s  Markets 

i 6 1— I O W seldom  do  we  think,  when  we  drink 
a cup  of  cocoa  or  eat  some  morsels  of 
chocolate,  that  our  liking  for  these  delicacies  has 
set  minds  and  bodies  at  work  all  the  world  over! 
Many  types  of  humanity  have  contributed  to  their 
production.  Picture  in  the  mind’s  eye  the  grace- 
ful coolie  in  the  sun-saturated  tropics,  moving  in 
the  shade,  cutting  the  pods  from  the  cacao  tree; 
the  deep-chested  sailor  helping  to  load  from 
lighters  or  surfboats  the  precious  bags  of  cacao 
into  the  hold  of  the  ocean  liner;  and  the  girl  with 
dexterous  fingers  packing  the  cocoa  or  fashioning 
the  chocolate  in  curious  and  delicate  forms.  To 
the  black  and  brown  races,  the  negroes  and  the 
East  Indians,  we  owe  a debt  for  their  work  on 
tropical  plantations,  for  the  harder  manual  work 
would  be  too  arduous  for  Europeans  unused  to 
the  heat  of  those  regions.” 

So  starts  Arthur  W.  Knapp  with  his  book, 
“Cocoa  and  Chocolate,”  recently  published  by 
Chapman  & Hall  of  London.  It  is  an  authorita- 
tive and  readable  work,  for  besides  being  specially 
careful  in  his  presentation  of  figures  and  technical 
description,  the  author  has  a keen  sense  of  the 
dramatic  and  pictorial  and  the  rare  faculty  of  be- 
ing able  to  entertain  and  inform  by  the  same 
means. 

“The  name  of  the  man  who  discovered  the  use 
of  cacao,”  says  Mr.  Knapp,  .“must  be  written  in 
some  early  chapter  of  the  history  of  man ; but  it 
it  is  blurred  and  unreadable.  All  we  know  is  that 
he  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  New  World  and  prob- 
ably of  Central  America.”  The  Aztecs  and  Incas 
shared  in  the  early  honors  of  being  “the  first  great 
cultivators  of  cacao.  There  are  plenty  of  records 
showing  that  chocolate  was  a well-liked  beverage 
in  Mexico  in  the  early  17th  century,  and  that  the 
Aztecs  also  used  cacao  beans  for  money ; for 
example,  one  could  purchase  a ‘tolerably  good 


slave’  for  100  beans.”  The  original  word  was 
“chocolatl,”  which  a printer’s  misprint  changed 
to  “chocolate,”  as  it  made  “cocoa”  of  “cacao.” 
How  Cacao  Grows 

To  go  on  with  Mr.  Knapp: 

“Although  cacao  trees  are  not  unlike  the  fruit 
trees  of  England,  there  are  differences  which, 
when  first  one  sees  them,  cause  expressions  of 
surprise  and  pleasure.  One  sees  what  one  never 
saw  before, — the  fruit  springing  from  the  main 
trunk,  quite  close  to  the  ground.  An  old  writer 
has  explained  that  this  is  due  to  a wise  providence, 
because  the  pod  is  so  heavy  that  if  it  hung  from 
the  end  of  the  branches  it  would  fall  off  before 
it  reached  maturity. 

“On  the  same  cacao  tree  every  day  of  the  year 
may  be  found  flowers,  young  podkins,  and  mature 
pods  side  by  side.  The  buds  are  the  size  of  rice 
grains,  and  the  flowers  are  not  more  than  half 
an  inch  across  when  the  petals  are  fully  out. 
The  flowers  are  pink  or  yellow,  of  waxlike  ap- 
pearance, and  have  no  odor. 

“These  graceful  flowers  are  so  small  that  one 
can  walk  through  a plantation  without  observing 
them,  though  an  average  tree  will  produce  6,000 
blossoms  in  a year.  Not  more  than  one  per  cent 
of  these  will  become  fruit.  Usually  it  takes  six 
months  for  the  bud  to  develop  into  the  mature 
fruit. 

“While  the  flowers  are  small,  the  leaves  are 
large,  an  average  of  about  a foot  in  length  and 
four  inches  in  breadth.  The  fruit,  which  hangs  on 
a short,  thick  stalk,  may  be  anything  in  shape 
from  a melon  to  a stumpy,  irregular  cucumber, 
according  to  the  botanic  variety.  The  interme- 
diate shape  is  like  a lemon,  with  furrows  from 
end  to  end. 

The  Pods  and  Beans 

“There  are  pods  smooth  and  ovate  like  a cala- 
bash, and  others,  more  rare,  so  knobbly  that  they 
are  well  named  ‘alligator.’  These  pods  vary  in 
length  from  five  to  11  inches,  ‘with  'here  and 
there  the  great  pod  of  all,  the  blood-red  sangre- 
tora.’  The  colors  of  the  pods  are  as  brilliant  as 
they  are  various.  They  are  rich  and  strong,  and 
resemble  those  of  the  rind  of  the  pomegranate. 
One  pod  shows  many  shades  of  dull  crimson, 
another  grades  from  gold  to  the  yellow  of  leather, 
and  yet  another  is  all  lack-luster  pea-green.  They 
may  be  likened  to  Chinese  lanterns  hanging  in  the 
woods. 

“One  does  not  conclude  from  the  appearance  of 
the  pod  that  the  contents  are  edible,  any  more 
than  one  would  surmise  that  tea  leaves  could  be 
used  to  produce  a refreshing  drink. 

“I  say  as  much  to  the  planter,  who  smiles. 
With  one  deft  cut  of  his  machete  or  cutlass  he 
severs  the  pod  from  the  tree,  and  with  another 
slash  cuts  the  thick,  almost  woody  rind  and 
breaks  open  the  pod.  There  is  disclosed  a mass 
of  some  30  or  40  beans,  covered  with  juicy  pulp. 
The  inside  of  the  rind  and  the  mass  of  beans 
are  gleaming  white  like  melting  snow.  Some- 
times'  the  mass  is  pale  amethyst  in  color.  I per- 
ceive a pleasant  odor  resembling  melon. 

“Like  Little  Jack  Horner,  I put  in  my  thumb 
and  pull  out  a snow-white  bean.  It  is  slippery 
to  hold : so  I put  it  into  my  mouth.  The  taste 
is  sweet,  something  between  grape  and  melon. 
Inside  this  fruity  coating  is  the  bean  proper. 
From  different  pods  we  take  beans  and  cut  them 
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in  two  and  find  that  the  color  varies  from  purple 
almost  to  white. 

Gathering  the  Harvest 

“The  gathering  of  the  harvest  is  a delight  to 
lovers  of  the  beautiful.  It  is  a great  charm  of 
the  cacao  plantation  that  the  trees  are  so  closely 
planted  that  nowhere  between  the  foliage  does 
the  sunlight  find  a space  larger  than  a man’s 
hand.  After  the  universal  glare  outside,  it  seems 
dark  under  the  cacao,  although  the  ground . is 
bright  with  dappled  sunshine.  You  hear  a noise 
of  talking,  of  rustling  leaves  and  falling  pods. 

“You  come  upon  a band  of  coolies  or  negroes. 
One  near  you  carries  a long  bamboo — as  long  as 
a fishing  rod — with  a knife  at  the  end.  With  a 
lithe  movement  he  inserts  it  between  the  boughs, 
and  by  giving  it  a sharp  jerk  neatly  cuts  the 
stalk  of  a pod,  which  falls  from  the  tree  to  the 
ground.  Only  the  ripe  pods  must  be  picked. 
Whether  the  pods  be  red  or  green,  as  soon  as  the 
color  begins  to  be  tinted  with  yellow  it  is  ripe 
for  picking. 

“The  pickers  pass  on,  strewing  the  earth  with 
ripe  pods.  They  are  followed  by  the  graceful, 
dark-skinned  girls,  who  gather  the  fallen  pods 
from  the  greenery  one  by  one,  until  their  baskets 
are  full.  Sometimes  a basketful  is  too  heavy,  and 
the  girl  cannot  lift  it  on  to  her  head ; but  when 
one  of  the  men  has  helped  her  to  place  it  there, 
she  carries  it  lightly  enough.  She  trips  through 
the  trees,  her  bracelets  jingling,  and  tumbles  the 
pods  on  to  the  heap. 

Scooping  Out  the  Beans 

“Once  one  has  seen  a great  heap  of  cacao  pods 
it  glows  in  one’s  memory.  Anything  more  rich, 
more  daring  in  the  way  of  color,  one’s  eye  is  un- 
likely to  light  upon. 

“Picture  the  men  sitting  round  the  heap  of  pods 
and  farther  out  in  a larger  circle  twice  as  many 
girls  with  baskets.  The  man  takes  the  pod  in 
his  left  hand  and  gives  it  a sharp  slash  with  a 
small  cutlass,  just  cutting  through  the  tough  shell, 
but  not  into  the  beans  inside,  and  then  gives  the 
blade  a twisting  jerk,  so  that  the  pod  breaks  in 
two  with  a crisp  crack. 

“The  girls  take  the  broken  pods  and  scoop  out 
the  snowlike  beans  with  a flat  wooden  spoon  or 
a piece  of  rib-bone,  the  beans  being  pulled  off  the 
stringy  core  (or  placenta)  which  holds  them  to- 
gether. The  beans  are  put  preferably  into  baskets 
or  on  to  broad  banana  leaves,  which  are  used 
as  trays.” 

The  author  describes  the  fermenting  process, 
which  is  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  juicy  pulp 
so  that  the  product  can  be  handled  commercially, 
and  then  the  fruit  must  be  dried. 

“Just  as  in  Java  and  Ceylon,  to  assist  drying, 
they  wash  off  the  pulp,”  says  Mr.  Knapp,  “so  in 
Venezuela  and  often  in  Trinidad,  with  the  same 
object,  they  put  earth  or  clay  on  the  beans. 

“In  Trinidad  the  usual  way  of  obtaining  a gloss 
is  by  the  curious  operation  known  as  ‘dancing,’ 
which  is  performed  on  the  moisteneed  beans  after 
clay  has  been  sprinkled  on  them.  It  is  a quaint 
sight  to  see  seven  or  eight  colored  folk  slowly 
treading  a heap  of  beans.  The  dancing  may  con- 
tinue for  an  hour,  and  as  they  tread  they  sing 
some  weird  native  chant. 

“Of  the  thousands  of  flowers  that  bloom  on  one 
tree  during  the  year,  on  an  average  only  about  20 
develop  into  mature  pods,  and  each  pod  weighs 


about  \l/2  ounces  of  dry  cured  cacao.  The  aver- 
age yield  is  1 y2  to  2 pounds  of  commercial  cacao 
per  tree.”  Mr.  Knapp  says  that  proper  cultivation 
will  quadruple  this  yield. 

In  the  Gold  Coast 

“The  conditions  of  production  in  the  Gold  Coast 
present  a number  of  features  entirely  novel.  Too 
often,  in  the  lust  for  profits  or  as  an  offering 
to  the  god  of  commercial  efficiency,  the  once  easy 
and  free  life  of  the  native  is  lost  forever,  and  a 
form  of  wage  slavery  takes  its  place,  with  doubt- 
ful effects  on  the  life  and  health  of  the  workers. 

“Forty  years  ago  the  natives  had  never  seen 
a cacao  tree:  now  at  least  50,000,000  trees  flourish 
in  the  colony.  This  phenomenal  growth  is  the 
more  remarkable  when  we  consider  the  lack  of 
roads  and  beasts  of  burden”  (owing  to  the  tsetse 
fly).  “And  so  hundreds  of  the  natives  arrive  at 
the  collecting  centers  with  great  weights  of  cacao 
on  their  heads.  ‘Women  and  children,  light- 
hearted, chattering  and  cheerful,  bear  their  60- 
pound  headloads  with  infinite  patience.  Heavier 
loads,  approaching  sometimes  two  hundredweight, 
are  borne  by  grave,  silent  Hausa  men,  often  a 
distance  of  30  or  40  miles.’ 

“One  day  some  more  ingenious  native  in  the 
hills  filled  an  old  palm-oil  barrel  with  cacao  and 
rolled  it  down  the  ways  to  Accra,  and  now  it  is  a 
familiar  sight  to  see  a man  trundling  a huge 
barrel  of  cacao,  weighing  half  a ton,  down  to 
the  coast. 

New  York’s  Record  Imports 

“A  bag  of  cacao  varies  between  one  and  two 
hundredweight.  In  prewar  days  1,000,000  bags 
used  to  go  to  Hamburg,  750,000  to  New  York, 

500.000  to  Havre,  and  only  a trifling  250,000  to 
London.  Now  London  is  the  leading  cacao  mar- 
ket of  the  world.  During  the  war  the  supplies 
were  cut  off  from  Hamburg,  while  Liverpool,  be- 
coming a chief  port  for  African  cacao,  in  1916 
imported  1,000,000  bags.  Then  New  York  began 
to  gorge  cacao,  and  in  1917  created  a record,  im- 
porting some  2,500,000  bags,  or  about  150,000  tons. 

“While  everything  is  in  so  fluid  a condition  it 
is  unwise  to  prophesy.  It  may,  however,  "be  said 
that  there  are  many  who  think,  now  that  the  con- 
sumption of  cacoa  and  chocolate  in  America  has 
reached  such  a prodigious  figure,  that  New  York 
may  yet  oust  London  and  become  the  central 
dominating  market  of  the  world.”  New  York’s 
cacao  imports  amounted  to  2,235,000  tons  in  1918, 

2.700.000  in  1919,  and  2,000,000  tons  in  1920. 

The  last  half  of  Mr.  Knapp’s  book  goes  into  the 

manufacture  of  cocoa  and  chocolate,  their  com- 
position and  food  value,  byproducts,  adultera- 
tion and  consumption,  which  he  handles  with  equal 
thoroughness. 


ROCHESTER  PUPILS  SEE  COFFEE  PLANT 
(special  correspondence) 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May  11,  1921. — The  students 
in  domestic  science  at  Mechanics  Institute  visited 
the  tea  and  coffee  plant  of  Meyer,  Foote  & Day- 
ton  here  yesterday,  and  observed  all  the  operations 
of  roasting  and  packing.  They  watched  the  green 
coffee  being  roasted,  ground,  and  finally  brewed’ 
for  them,  and  the  blending  and  packing  of  tea. 
One  of  the  firm  explained  all  the  operations. — J.. 
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INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  IN  TEA 


Production  and  Consumption  in  the  Lead- 
ing Countries  and  Their  Bearing  on 
the  Present  Crisis 


By  A.  S.  Judge 

Recent  Chief  Collector  of  Customs  in  Burma 


C1FTY  years  ago  China  and  Japan  produced 
practically  all  the  tea  consumed  in  the  world; 
the  tea  industry  of  India  was  still  in  its  infancy, 
and  was  emerging  from  a period  of  severe  depres- 
sion; the  native  cultivators  of  Java  were  growing 
tea  in  small  patches,  but  large  plantations  equipped 
with  factories  had  not  then  been  established;  For- 
mosa was  an  unknown  quantity;  and  Ceylon  was 
still  growing  coffee. 

In  1870  the  volume  of  the  international  trade  in 
tea  was  about  300,000,000  pounds,  the  bulk  of 
which  was  supplied  by  China,  India’s  contribution 
being  under  15,000,000  pounds.  The  United  King- 
dom consumed  120,000,000  pounds,  or  40  per  cent 
of  the  total  quantity;  the  United  States  took  60,- 
000,000  pounds,  or  20*per  cent;  and  Russia  ab- 
sorbed the  largest  share  of  the  balance  of  the  trade. 

Twenty  years  later,  in  1890,  the  Indian  tea  in- 
dustry, with  a planted  area  of  350,000  acres,  was 
seriously  challenging  China’s  monopoly;  the  plant- 
ing industry  of  Java  had  also  made  some  progress. 
It  was  in  Ceylon,  however,  that  the  greatest  ad- 
vance was  made.  When  coffee  failed  in  the  ’70’s 
attention  was  turned  to  tea,  and,  between  1878  and 
1890  coffee  estates,  extending  over  an  area  of 
200,000  acres,  were  converted  into  tea  plantations. 
The  trade  of  Formosa  was  developed  during  this 
period,  and  Japan  also  established  an  export  trade 
in  tea. 

The  World’s  Trade  tn  1890 


EXPORTS 


British  India.. 

Ceylon  

Java  

China  

Japan  

Formosa  

Other  countries 


Percentage 

Pounds 

of  total 
trade 

115,000,000 

23.3 

49,000,000 

10.0 

7,500,000 

1.5 

250,000,000 

50.9 

50,000,000 

10.0 

20,000,000 

4.0 

1,500,000 

0.3 

Total 


493,000,000 


100.0 


consumption* 

United  Kingdom 

Australia  

New  Zealand 

Canada  

United  States 

Russia  

Continent  of  Europe  (excluding 

Russia)  

Other  countries 


195,000,000 

25.000. 0001 
4,000,000  \ 

19.000. 000  j 

84.000. 000 

90.000. 000 

20.000. 000 
56,000,000 


40 

10 

17 

18 

4 

11 


Total 


493,000,000  100 


‘Consumption  in  the  producing  countries  is  not  shown. 


In  1890  the  tea  plantations  of  India  and  Ceylon 
were  in  a flourishing  condition,  a good  quality  of 
tea  was  being  produced  which  was  becoming  more 


popular  in  the  British  markets  than  the  supplies 
obtained  from  China,  and  there  was  in  consequence 
a ready  market  for  their  produce.  The  area  un- 
der cultivation  in  the  two  countries  was  rapidly 
extended,  between  1890  and  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury about  160,000  acres  being  planted  in  India, 
and  150,000  acres  in  Ceylon.  In  Java  also  there 
was  much  activity,  but  not  on  so  large  a scale, 
as  British  capital  had  not  then  been  attracted  to 
the  Dutch  Indies. 

The  rapid  increase  in  production,  due  to  the 
competition  between  India  and  Ceylon,  resulted  in 
overproduction,  and  in  a great  fall  in  prices  before 
the  close  of  the  19th  century.  This  depression, 
with  low  prices,  lasted  until  1905-06,  by  which 
time  new  outlets  had  been  found  and  China  tea 
was  practically  driven  from  the  British  markets. 

The  World’s  Trade  in  1900 

exports  Percentage 


Pounds 

of  total 
trade 

British  India 

176,300,000 

30.0 

Ceylon  

149,200,000 

25.3 

Java  

16,000,000 

2.7 

China  

184,500,000 

31.3 

Japan  

41,000,000 

6.9 

Formosa  

20,000,000 

3.4 

Other  countries 

2,000,000 

0.4 

Total 

589,000,000 

100.0* 

CONSUMPTION* 

United  Kingdom 

247,000,000 
27,000,000 1 

42.0 

Australia  

1 

New  Zealand 

5,000,000  ! 
22,500,000  J 

[ 9.2 

Canada  

United  States 

96,500,000 

16.4 

Russia  

100,000,000 

17.0 

Continent  cf  F.urope  (excluding 

Russia) 

30,000,000 

5.0 

Other  countries 

61,000,000 

10.4 

Total 

589,000,000 

100.0 

‘Consumption  in  the  producing  countries  is  not  shown. 


During  the  early  years  of  the  present  century 
the  Indian  tea  industry  passed  through  a very 
severe  trial,  and  in  the  less  favored  districts,  espe- 
cially in  the  Terai  and  Cachar,  large  areas  of  tea 
were  temporarily  abandoned.  Many  small  con- 
cerns without  sufficient  capital  were  unable  to 
carry  on ; but,  as  there  was  never  any  doubt  re- 
garding the  ultimate  stability  and  soundness  of 
the  industry,  large  joint-stock  companies  were 
formed  to  amalgamate  a number  of  separate 
estates  under  one  management.  Up  to  1906  prac- 
tically no  extensions  were  made.  The  area  under 
cultivation  was,  however,  more  fully  developed 
and  great  improvements  were  made  in  estate  man- 
agement. 

The  end  of  the  crisis  found  the  industry  placed 
in  a very  sound  position.  Ceylon  weathered  the 
storms  more  successfully  than  India,  as  the  plant- 
ing industry  was  more  compact  and  better  or- 
ganized, the  average  yield  of  tea  per  acre  was  at 
that  period  much  greater  in  Ceylon  than  in  India, 
and,  owing  to  the  favorable  situation  of  Colombo 
as  a port  of  call  for  steamers  trading  with  differ- 
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ent  parts  of  the  world,  new  markets  were  more 
readily  found  for  the  produce  of  the  island. 

Since  1904  great  interest  has  been  taken  in  rub- 
ber planting  in  Ceylon,  and  about  270,000  acres 
have  been  planted,  while  the  area  under  tea  has 
remained  stationary. 

The  industry  has  barely  recovered  from  the  de- 
pression brought  about  by  overproduction  when 
extensions  on  a large  scale  were  undertaken  in 
nearly  all  the  tea  districts  of  India;  71,000  acres 
were  planted  between  1907  and  1913,  and  further 
area  of  69,000  acres  in  the  next  five  years,  of  which 
over  50,000  acres  were  planted  during  the  war. 
The  new  planting  was  made  in  the  districts  where 
the  best  yields  are  obtained;  viz.,  Assam,  46,000 
acres;  Dooars,  32,000  acres;  and  Southern  India, 
45,000  acres.  Between  1907  and  1918  the  planted 
area  had  been  increased  by  26  per  cent,  whereas 
the  crop  obtained  in  1918  was  55  per  cent  greater 
than  that  of  1907 ; the  average  yield  of  tea  per 
mature  acre  had  been  raised  from  470  pounds  in 
1907  to  609  pounds  in  1918. 

If  these  large  extensions  had  been  confined  to 
India  alone,  the  present  crisis  in  the  tea  trade 
would  not  have  arisen.  Unfortunately,  however, 
fo.r  the  general  prosperity  of  the  industry,  planting 
on  an  extensive  scale  was  simultaneously  carried 
out  both  in  Java  and  in  Sumatra.  This  new  en- 
terprise was  largely  financed  with  British  capi- 
tal, as  the  Dutch  government  offered  very  favor- 
able terms  to  anyone  prepared  to  develop  their 
waste  lands. 

In  1913  the  tea  industries  of  the  world  appeared 
to  be  in  a prosperous  condition,  the  large  area 
put  out  after  1907  had  not  all  come  into  bearing, 
and  the  increase  in  the  demand  was  absorbing  all 
the  teas  produced  in  the  British  and  Dutch  Indies. 


The  World's  Trade  in  1913 


EXPORTS 


British  India.  . . . 

Ceylon  

Java  

China  

Japan  

Formosa 

Other  countries  . 


Percentage 

Pounds 

of  total 
trade 

291,700,000 

37.3 

197,400,000 

25.2 

65,000,000 

8.3 

166,500,000* 

21.3 

34,000,000 

4.4 

24,000,000 

3.0 

3,400,000 

0.5 

Total  782,000,000 

CONSUMPTION"!" 

United  Kingdom  306,000,000 

Australia 37,000,000 

New  Zealand  8,000,000 

Canada  36,000,000 

Other  British  countries  10.000,000 

United  States  95,000,000 

Russia  190,000,000 

Holland  25,000,000 

Other  countries  of  Europe 20.000,000 

South  and  Central  America  12,000,000 

Northern  Africa 10,000,000 

Persia,  Asia  Minor  18,000,000 

Other  Asiatic  countries 15,000,000 


100.0 

39.8 

11.3 

12.0 

24.2 

5.7 


Total 


782,000,000  100.0 


•This  figure  does  net  include  25,000,000  pounds  of 
tea  imported  from  the  British  and  Dutch  Indies  for  the 
manufacture  of  brick  tea,  which  was  reexported  to  Russia. 
tConsumption  in  the  producing  countries  is  not  shown. 


During  the  early  years  of  the  war,  in  1915  and 
1916,  the  Russian  demand  for  black  tea  was  very 
large,  and  consequently  the  crops  produced  during 
those  years  were  absorbed.  The  trouble  began 
with  the  Revolution  of  1917,  when  the  Russian 
demand  gradually  dwindled  until  it  practically 
ceased ; the  shortage  ‘of  tonnage  and  the  submarine 
menace  during  1917-18  also  added  to  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  situation. 

During  this  period  the  government  took  over 
control  of  the  tea  trade,  rationed  tea,  and  fixed  a 
flat  rate  for  its  sale  in  the  United  Kingdom;  at 
the  same  time  two-thirds  of  the  Indian  and  Cey- 
lon crops  for  1918  was  bought  ahead  at  an  average 
price  based  on  prewar  prices.  This  was  a satis- 
tory  arrangement  for  growers,  from  an  imme- 
diate financial  point  of  view,  and  it  at  the  same 
time  relieved  them  of  the  responsibility  of  mar- 
keting the  bulk  of  their  produce. 

In  one  respect  it  was,  however,  an  unfortunate 
arrangement,  as  it  did  not  limit  the  quantity  of  tea 
to  be  produced,  and  as  a flat  rate  had  been  fixed 
for  the  sale  of  tea  in  the  United  Kingdom,  there 
was  no  encouragement  to  the  growers  to  make 
high-class-  teas;  it  paid  tliem  better,  under  the 
terms  of  their  contract  with  the  government,  to 
supply  medium  teas  in  large  quantities. 

In  1917,  1918,  and  1919 

It  is  difficult  to  follow  the  movements  of  the 
trade  during  1917  and  1918,  or  to  ascertain 
whether  stocks  were  accumulating.  The  annual 
production  in  India  was  64,000,000  pounds  greater 
than  in  1913,  the  Dutch  Indies  were  also  producing 
more  tea,  and  the  Ceylon  crops  were  maintained. 
On  the  other  hand,  owing  to  enforced  restric- 
tions, the  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom 
Was  much  below  the  prewar  level,  and  there  was 
little  demand  from  Russia. 

The  government  was,  however,  purchasing 
largely  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  troops, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  war  large  stocks  must  have 
been  held  at  the  various  military  centers  all  over 
the  world;  during  the  two  years  in  question,  con- 
siderable quantities  of  tea  must  have  been  lost 
with  the  sinking  of  ships. 

At  the  beginning  of  1919  prices  in  London  for 
all  grades  of  tea  were  good;  stocks  in  the  United 
Kingdom  were  not  excessive,  but  apparently  no 
account  was  taken  of  stocks  held  in  the  producing 
countries.  The  tea  trade  had  been  disorganized 
by  the  war  and  by  government  control,  and,  as  no 
danger  signals,  pointing  to  overproduction,  were 
raised,  the  plantations  in  the  British  and  Dutch 
Indies  in  1919  produced  tea  to  their  full  capacity. 
The  production  in  these  countries  exceeded  700,- 
000,000  pounds,  or  nearly  150,000,000  pounds  more 
than  in  1913.  This  increase  was  made  in  spite  of 
the  loss  of  the  Russian  market,  which  had  been 
taking  nearly  100,000,000  pounds  of  plantation  tea. 
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The  situation  was  relieved  to  some  extent  by 
increased  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  larger  shipments  to  Australia  and  North 
America.  Tea  was  accumulating  in  many  places; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  1920,  when 
abnormal  stocks  had  accumulated  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  that  the  real  situation  was  recognized. 
There  was  then  a break  in  prices  for  all  the  lower 
grades,  which  have  since  been  selling  below  the 
economic  level. 

The  World's  Trade  in  1919 


British  India  . 

Ceylon  

Java  

Sumatra  

China  

Japan  

Formosa  

Other  countries 


Percentage 

Pounds 

of  total 
trade 

371,500,000 

43.2 

208,000,000 

24.2 

111,000,000 

J 14.0 

9,500,000 

92,000,000 

10.8 

40,000,000 

4.6 

24,000,000 

2.8 

3,000,000 

0.4 

Total 


859,000,000  100.0 


CONSUMPTION* 

United  Kingdom  

Australia  

New  Zealand  

Canada  

Other  British  countries  

United  States  

Russia  

Holland  

Other  countries  of  Europe  

South  and  Central  America  

Northern  Africa  

Persia,  etc 

Other  countries  in  Asia  

Balance  


388.000. 000 

46.000. 000  1 
9,000,000  l 

36.000. 000  f 

10.000. 000  j 

108.000. 000 

15.000. 000 

55.000. 000  ) 

15.000. 000  j 

10.000. 000  1 

10.000. 000  I 

18.000. 000  I 

15.000. 000  J 
124,000,000 


45.1 

11.8 

12.5 

1.7 

8.1 


6.2 

14.6 


Total  859,000,000  100.0 

•Consumption  in  the  producing  countries  is  not  shown. 


The  most  interesting  features  on  the  export  side 
of  the  foregoing  statement  are  the  increase  in  ship- 
ments from  India  and  Java  and  the  decline  in  the 
China  trade  as  compared  with  1913.  On  the  other 
side,  the  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  was 
72,000,000  pounds  greater  than  in  1913,  and  Aus- 
tralia, the  United  States,  and  Holland  all  im- 
ported more,  although  it  is  not  certain  that  the 
whole  of  these  teas  went  into  consumption.  The 
Russian  imports  were  on  a limited  scale,  and  ob- 
tained mostly  from  China. 

The  actual  consumption  of  tea  in  the  world  in 
1919  was  100,000,000  pounds  less  than  in  1913. 
In  1919,  about  540,000,000  pounds  of  tea  were 
consumed  in  the  British  Empire,  including  50,000,- 
000  pounds  retained  for  use  in  India.  The  produc- 
tion of  British-grown  teas  in  the  same  year 
amounted  to  about  580,000,000  pounds. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and  New 
Zealand  some  protection  is  afforded  to  British- 
grown  teas;  in  Australia,  however,  all  teas  are 
admitted  free  of  duty.  Java  teas  are  now  com- 
peting successfully  with  Ceylon  teas  in  the  Aus- 
tralian markets,  and  are  also  entering  into  con- 
sumption in  considerable  quantities  in  this  coun- 
try, in  spite  of  the  higher  rate  of  duty  imposed. 


Gain  in  Home  Consumption 
The  following  statement  shows  the  quantities 
of  tea  from  different  countries  entered  for  home 
consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1919  and 
1920: 

, 1919 x , 1920 — > 

Per ■ Per- 

Quantity  centage  Quantity  centage 
Pounds  of  total  Pounds  of  total 


India  258,813,863  66.7  241,553,481  61.5 

Ceylon  106,400,008  27.2  112,060,713  28.5 

China  4,427,616  1.2  3,584,700  0.9 

Java,  etc 18,824,046  4.9  35,624,863  9.1 


Total  ...  388,465,533  100.0  392,823,757  100.0 


With  effect  from  June  2,  1919,  the  rate  of  duty 
on  British-grown  teas  was  reduced  to  lOd.  a 
pound,  whereas  the  full  rate  of  Is.  a pound  was 
levied  on  foreign  teas.  The  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  teas  from  the  Dutch  Indies  has,  there- 
fore, taken  place  in  spite  of  the  preferential  duty. 
This  is  not  a satisfactory  feature  of  the  trade, 
so  far  as  it  concerns  the  producers  in  India  and 
Ceylon,  as  there  were  abnormal  stocks  of  British- 
grown  teas  in  this  country  in  1920,  and  exports 
of  tea  from  India  were  being  restricted  on  this 
account. 

At  the  present  time  stocks  of  tea  in  the  United 
Kingdom  exceed  220,000,000  pounds,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  shipments  from  India  from 
April  1 to  December  20,  1920,  amounted  to  only 
176,000,000  pounds  against  269,000,000  pounds  for 
the  same  period  of  1919.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  a large  proportion  of  the  1920  crop  is  still 
in  India.  The  Indian  crop  of  1920,  owing  to 
climatic  causes,  was  a short  one;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  consumption  of  tea  in  this  country  dur- 
ing 1920  was  almost  abnormal,  and  it  can  hardly 
be  expected  that  this  high  rate  of  consumption 
can  be  maintained  under  the  existing  conditions 
of  trade  depression. 

The  present  situation  is  very  serious  for  the 
Indian  and  Ceylon  tea  industries,  as  only  fine 
teas  are  selling  at  a profit,  the  prices  obtained 
for  medium  and  common  teas  having  fallen  far 
below  the  cost  of  production.  Many  estates, 
which  produce  mainly  medium-grade  teas,  are 
now  in  financial  difficulties,  and  will  not  be  able 
to  carry  on  unless  either  prices  improve  or  re- 
lief in  some  form  is  provided  to  enable  them  to 
tide  over  the  present  crisis. 

The  tea  industries  of  India  and  Ceylon  have 
been  considering  the  reduction  of  the  crops  for 
1921  to  80  per  cent  of  the  average  crops  be- 
tween 1915  and  1919*,  they  have  also  appealed 
to  their  respective  governments  for  assistance, 
and  urged  that  the  export  duty  on  tea,  recently 

imposed  in  both  countries,  should  be  removed. 
• 

•This  attempt  failed,  as  the  association  did  not  get 
85  per  cent  of  the  growers  to  sign  the  voluntary  agree- 
ment.— The  Editors. 
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The  question  of  providing  employment  for  the 
large  labor  supply,  which  has  been  collected  by 
the  tea  estates  at  great  expense,  is  one  of  great 
importance.  It  is  not  desirable  that  this  labor 
should  be  dispersed,  for  this  would  not  only  ruin 
the  prospects  of  the  industry  for  some  years,  but 
would  also  entail  great  hardships  on  the  coolies 
and  their  families. 

Present  Crisis  Serious 
The  present  crisis  is,  in  some  respects,  more 
serious  than  that  which  occurred  in  the  ’90’ s ; 
prices  for  common  and  medium  teas  have  now 
fallen  to  a lower  level,  while  expenses  have  ad- 
vanced by  fully  30  per  cent.  In  the  ’90’s,  more- 
over, India  and  Ceylon  were  rapidly  taking  over 
markets  which  had  hitherto  been  supplied  by 
China,  whereas  at  the  present  time  Java  is  com- 
peting with  British-grown  teas  in  those  markets. 

There  is  no  question  regarding  the  soundness 
and  ultimate  prosperity  of  the  tea  industries  of 
India  and  Ceylon : the  immediate  outlook  for 
many  estates  is,  however,  very  critical.  An  in- 
dustry which  supports  at  least  3,000,000  workers 
and  their  dependants  in  the  two  countries  is  cer- 
tainly deserving  of  sympathetic  treatment  by  the 
local  authorities.  The  most  serious  obstacle  to 
the  return  of  more  healthy  trade  conditions  is 
the  great  accumulation  of  stocks  of  common 
teas.  In  the  absence  of  a demand  from  Russia, 
there  appears  to  be  little  prospect,  in  the  im- 
mediate future,  of  reducing  the  volume  of  these 
stocks;  but,  unless  this  is  effected,  or  the  sales 
of  tea  regulated,  there  can  be  no  recovery  in 
prices  for  a long  time.  It  is  to  the  common  in- 
terests of  both  the  producer  and  the  consumer 
that  the  tea  industry  be  placed  on  a sound  basis. 

CENSUS  OF  MANUFACTURES 
(special  correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  May  24,  1921. — The  Bureau 
of  Census  has  issued  a statement  of  manufactures 
in  the  United  States  comparing  1919  with  1914,  of 
which  the  following  items  concern  the  trade : 

No.  Estabs.  Value  of  Products 
1919  1914  1919  1914 

Bags,  paper  (not  in- 
cluding product  of 


paper  mills) 75  59  $47,264,000  $17,603,000 

Baking  powder  and 

yeast  84  124  40,270,000  22,339,000 

Boxes,  paper 1,204  1,043  213,384,000  74,711,000 

Boxes,  wooden  pack- 


Chocolate  and  cocoa 
products  (excluding 

confectionery)  ...  48  36  139,258,000  35,713,000 

Coffee  and  spice, 
roasting  and  grind- 
ing   794  696  304,740,000  150,749,000 

Flavoring  extracts...  454  424  27,671,000  11,380,000 

Labels  and  tags 119  108  23,929,000  6,584,000 

Peanuts,  grading, 
roasting,  cleaning, 

and  shelling  79  61  33,399,000  14,996,000 

Rice,  cleaning,  and 

polishing  86  59  90,038,000  23,039,000 

Sugar,  refining  (ex- 
cluding beet) 20  18  730,987,000  289,399,000 


ICED  COFFEE  FOR  SUMMER 


Publicity  Committee  Prepares  Special  Cir- 
culars on  “the  Best  Summer 
Drink  of  All” 

<<r"T,HE  American  people  are  the  greatest  con- 
sumers  of  iced  beverages  in  the  world,”  says 
a circular  just  being  sent  out  to  the  trade  by  the 
Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Committee.  “They 
drink  oceans  of  iced  tea  and  ‘soft  stuff,’  but  they 
have  not  learned  to  appreciate  the  best  summer 
drink  of  all, — iced  coffee.” 

The  committee  has  started  the  iced  coffee  boom 
this  year  by  distributing  publicity  articles  to  news- 
papers and  magazines  throughout  the  country, 
and  is  circulating  copies  of  a recipe  book  prepared 
by  Mrs.  Ida  C.  Bailey  Allen,  the  famous  cooking 
authority,  which  gives  15  different  methods  of 
preparing  iced  coffee  drinks.  This  booklet  will 
be  sold  at  the  rate  of  $6  per  1,000. 

The  committee  will  do  propaganda  work  among 
soda  fountains,  hotels,  restaurants,  and  also  re- 
tail stores  as  a stimulus  to  housewives,  all  to 
increase  consumption. 


NEW  AMAZON  RAILROAD 
British  interests  and  the  Bolivian  government 
are  projecting  a new  railroad  to  connect  Santa 
Cruz,  Bolivia,  with  the  Madeira  Mamore  Rail- 
way, by  way  of  Todos  os  Santos,  on  the  Mamore 
in  Brazil. 


COFFEE  THIRD  LARGEST  IMPORT 
The  third  largest  import  into  the  United  States 
last  year  was  coffee,  which,  according  to  the  Na- 
tional Chamber  of  Commerce,  had  a value  of 
$252,000,000.  Sugar  was  first,  amounting  to  four 
times  as  much,  and  tea  was  34th  with  a value 
of  $24,400,000.  Feanut-oil  imports  were  worth 
$17,000,000,  putting  that  product  into  44th  place, 
and  spices  were  62d,  with  $11,600,000. 

The  census  of  manufactures  gives  sugar  a 
value  of  $1,000,000,000;  coffee,  $252,000,000;  cocoa, 
$54,000,000;  tea,  $24,000,000;  rice,  $14,000,000; 
spices,  $11,600,000;  peanuts,  $11,300,000. 

Quantity  of  imports  was  as  follows : Coffee, 

1,297,439,000  pounds;  peanuts,  119,513,000;  tea, 
90,247,000;  spices,  60,918,000  pounds. 


SOCONOSCO  COFFEE  OUTLOOK 
The  1921-22  coffee  crop  of  the  Soconosco  dis- 
trict of  Chiapas,  Mexico,  is  estimated  at  over 

130.000  bags  of  154  pounds,  a gain  of  at  least 

15.000  over  the  preceding  crop. 

Exports  from  the  Salina  Cruz  district  to  the 
United  States  amounted  to  2,353,967  pounds  for 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 
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DUTCH  EAST  INDIA  TEA  RECORD 

Production  of  1920  Grew  34  Per  Cent, 
But  Holland  Imports  Fell  Behind — 
Gains  in  United  States 

FIGURES  showing  conditions  in  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  for  1920  compared  with  previous  years 
have  been  issued  by  the  Tea  Expert  Bureau  of 
Batavia,  Java,  dated  March  10,  1921.  These  show 
that  the  production  for  1920  amounted  to  34  per 
cent  more  than  in  1919,  and  that  imports  by  Hol- 
land were  the  greatest  on  record.  Imports  to 
the  United  States  and  Canada  made  substantial 
gains  over  the  preceding  year,  but  fell  far  be’ 
hind  1918. 

The  report  in  detail  is  as  follows : 

Production  and  Quality 

It  is  again  impossible  to  take  the  export 
figures  as  a basis  upon  which  to  calculate  the 
total  production,  there  being  abnormally  large 
accumulation  of  stocks  unshipped,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  knowing  how  to  dispose  of  them, 
the  amount  of  which  can  only  be  estimated. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  1920  crops 
from  Java  and  Sumatra  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  previous  two  years  will  work  out 
approximately  as  follows: 

1920,  1919,  1918, 


Pounds  Pounds  Pounds 

Java  103,400.000  93,500,000  79,200,000 

Sumatra  11,660,000  8,800,000  6,600,000 


Totals  115,060,000  102,300,000  85,800,000 


The  general  average  was  on  a somewhat 
lower  level  than  usual,  for,  with  the  high 
prices  during  the  early  part  of  the  year,  the 
natural  tendency  was  to  work  for  quantity 
rather  than  quality,  and  comparatively  few 
growers  realized  until  late  in  the  year  what  a 
serious  statistical  position  was  developing. 
Then  also  climatic  conditions  in  some  districts 
were  not  quite  so  favorable  during  those 
months  when  “stand  out”  quality  is  usually 
seen,  there  being  no  long  period  of  dry  weather. 

Exports  in  Detail 

Exports  from  Java  for  the  various  calendar 
years  have  been  as  follows : 


Holland  

England  

R ussiu  

1920. 
Pounds 
...  37,103,000 
. . . 25,779,600 

1919, 

Pounds 

55.299.200 

27.183.200 

1918, 

Pounds 

1,086,800 

1,815,000 

11,387,200 

35,831,400 

9,154,200 

547.800 

162.800 
893,200 
974,600 

Australia  

United  States.  . . . 

Canada  

Singapore  

Continent 

China  

Other  ports. . . . . . 

. . . 19.256,600 
. . . 7,645,000 

...  1,751,200 

79,200 

77,000 

994,400 

15,976,400 

5,011,600 

1,394,800 

1,025,200 

1.588.400 

2.457.400 
605,000 

Totals  

...  93,680,400 

110,541,200 

61,853,000 

The  Exports  Analyzed 

Consignments  to  Holland  in  1919  were  by  far 
the  heaviest  on  record,  while  the  1920  figures  show 
a return  to  about  normal  quantity. 

Another  year  has  gone  by,  with  still  no  prospect 
of  a resumption  of  trade  with  Russia  even  on  a 
small  scale. 

The  volume  of  business  in  Australasia  again. 


shows  a very  satisfactory  increase,  being  approxi- 
mately 3,300,000  pounds  more  than  in  1917,  which 
was  the  largest  heretofore.  It  has  been  reported 
that  some  consignments  have  been  sent  on  garden 
account;  but  that  there  is  any  foundation  for  this 
is  by  no  means  certain,  and  anyway  such  ship- 
ments can  have  been  only  on  a small  scale.  Any 
such  action  on  the  part  of  growers  cannot  be  too 
strongly  discouraged,  for  it  would  greatly 
strengthen  the  case  of  those  who  are  working  for 
a preferential  tariff  there  against  our  teas. 
The  people  of  the  Commonwealth  are  fully  alive 
to  the  fact  that  their  tea  would  cost  them  more  if 
such  a tariff  was  imposed  and  public  feeling  would 
be  solid  against  it.  The  government,  therefore,  is 
unlikely  to  move  in  the  matter  unless  forced  to 
do  so  as  a protection  against  dumping. 

Shipments  to  the  United  States  and  Canada 
show  considerable  expansion  over  the  previous 
year.  While  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  pro- 
portions represented  respectively  by  shipments 
against  definite  orders  received  by  buyers  in  Bata- 
via and  consignments  on  growers’  account,  it  is 
probable  that  to  the  latter  should  be  attributed  the 
increase.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  trade 
with  Canada  is  handicapped  by  the  differential 
duty  against  non-British  tea  of  3 cents  a pound. 

Exports  to  “other  ports”  amount  to  only  994,- 
400  pounds,  of  which  it  is  known  that  118,800 
went  to  British  India,  101,200  to  South  Africa, 
and  345,400  pounds  to  South  America. 

Exports  from  Sumatra 

Particulars  of  exports  from  Sumatra,  as  sup- 
plied by  the  Medan  Chamber  of  Commerce,  are 


as  follows : 

1920  1919  1918 

Pounds.  Pounds.  Pounds. 

England  8,060,325  3,938,158  95,874 

Holland  2,564,714  3,805,714  

Java  269,786  216,900  349,868 

America  260,357  140,800  668,578 

Singapore 76,080  1,208,504  4,140,587 

Australia  33,000  

Other  places  56,030  5,834  


Totals  11,287,292  9,348,910  5,254,907 


Amsterdam  and  London  Markets 
In  Amsterdam  14  auctions  took  place  at  regular 
intervals  except  for  a break  in  March  and  April, 
during  which  sales  were  suspended  on  account  of 
the  shipping  strike  in  Holland.  A total  of  254,798 
packages  was  dealt  with,  representing  240,680 
from  Java  and  14,118  from  Sumatra,  as  against 
187,686  packages  last  year;  179,942  from  Java 
and  7,744  from  Sumatra.  The  year  opened  on  a 
very  high  level  of  prices  for  all  grades,  but  a 
downward  tendency  soon  set  in  for  all  except  the 
best  class  of  well  made  and  tippy  teas  and  those 
with  good  cup  quality.  This  continued  through- 
out, until  at  the  end  of  the  year  an  extremely  low 
basis  was  reached,  as  the  following  figures  illus- 


irate : 

Jan.  16, 

Dec.  16, 

Average, 

1920. 

1920. 

1913. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Lowest  quotation 

BT.. 

45 

10 

34.50 

PS.  . 

55 

24 

35.25 

it  it 

P..  . . 

60 

26 

37.00 

it  a 

BP.  . 

57 

28 

38.00 

Ordinary  medium 

PS.. 

59 

28 

38.75 

« << 

P.  . . 

63 

32 

40.00 

tt  n 

OP.  . 

76 

40 

43.75 

« U 

BP.  . 

60 

28 

41.75 

Good 

OP.  . 

83 

67 

— 

BOP. 

75 

71 

• 

In  London  72,034  packages  of  Java  and  Suma- 

(Continued  on  page  838) 
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CANADA  WANTS  SOUTH  INDIA  TEA 


British  Columbia  Market  Sought  by 
Planter  from  Wynaad — Problems 
of  Purchase  and  Freight 

A DIRECT  market  with  South  India  is  being 
**  sought  among  tea  importers  of  British  Co- 
lumbia by  a visiting  planter,  according  to  the 
Planters’  Chronicle  of  April  9,  1921,  which  is 
the  official  organ  of  the  United  Planters’  Associa- 
tion of  Southern  India.  The  statement  of  the 
latter  follows : 

“New  Markets  for  Tea 

“We  published  recently  a short  paragraph  in- 
viting tea  planters  to  get  into  touch  with  an  im- 
porter in  the  Argentine  who  wished  to  deal  in 
tea  on  a large  scale,  and  this  week  have  been 
privileged  to  peruse  some  correspondence  that  has 
passed  with  an  old  Wynaad  planter  now  in 
British  Columbia  who  wishes  to  place  South  India 
tea  planters  into  touch  with  a large  firm  of  dis- 
tributors in  western  Canada.  This  firm,  which 
is  apparently  doing  business  on  an  extensive  scale, 
at  present  buys  all  its  tea  in  London,  and  these 
teas  are  placed  on  the  market  in  Canada  under  the 
name  of  the  country  of  origin,  and  are  thus  known 
as  Assam  tea  or  Ceylon  tea. 

“The  idea  is  to  work  up  a similar  connection 
with  South  India,  and  to  this  end  the  produce 
would  need  to  be  sent  through  some  central  or- 
ganization and  carry  a distinctive  label,  ‘South  In- 
dia tea.’ 

“There  are  some  difficult  points  at  once  apparent 
in  starting  this  trade.  Samples,  for  instance,  sent 
now  of  the  grades  required,  viz.,  B.  O.  P.,  O.  P., 
and  pekoe,  might  be  something  quite  different  from 
the  bulk  of  the  tea  shipped  four  months  hence, 
or  even  later.  The  firm’s  agents  in  London  can 
of  course  buy  just  what  is  wanted,  a factor  they 
are  no  doubt  fully  acquainted  with,  and,  although 
purchase  direct  from  the  producer  would  doubt- 
less mean  a cheaper  tea,  it  is  a point  .that  will  re- 
quire careful  consideration. 

“Roughly,  the  requirements  are  for  large-leaf 
grades,  and  the  information  concerning  them  is 
(1)  quantity  of  each  grade  sellers  are  prepared  to 
ship  per  annum,  (2)  lowest  price  delivered  to  Vic- 
toria, B.  C.,  (3)  approximately  at  what  date  ship- 
ments could  be  made. 

The  Freight  Problem 

“The  question  of  freight,  up  to  quite  recently, 
would  at  once  have  banned  the  possibility  of  ever 
satisfactorily  establishing  this  trade.  We  have 
seen,  however,  that  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co. 
has  started  a direct  line  of  steamers  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  and  this  service, 
which  runs  between  Calcutta,  Colombo  and  San 
Francisco,  would  appear  to  meet  the  difficulty, 
since  it  is  very  probable  that  through  bookings 
will  be  accepted  to  all  parts  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  with  transhipment  at  San  Francisco. 
There  would  thus  be  transhipment  only  at  two 
places,  Colombo  and  San  Francisco. 

“This  opportunity  ought  to  enable  planters  to 
quote  c.  i.  f.  Victoria  or  Vancouver;  though  here 
again  a risk  would  be  involved  in  the  possible 
variation  of  freight  rates,  whereas  a large  imported 


at  the  other  end  ought  to  be  able  to  arrange  a 
through  freight  for  some  time  ahead.  It  would 
therefore  be  more  desirable  if  arrangements  could 
be  made  to  quote  f.  o.  b.  at  a port  in  the  Malabar 
Coast  or  at  most  f.  o.  b.  Colombo. 

One  Mark  for  All  Favored 

“The  suggestion  may  occur  to  some  that  indi- 
vidual estates  might  be  allowed  to  deal  direct  with 
the  importers;  but  this,  we  understand,  is  not  de- 
sirable, as  there  is  much  more  likelihood  of  the 
market  being  successfully  established  if  teas  are  all 
sold  under  the  one  mark,  showing  their  country 
of  origin,  rather  than  in  the  name  of  separate 
estates.  There  will  thus  arise  the  need  of  some 
intermediary  organization,  and  this  will  no  doubt 
receive  the  attention  of  the  Executive  Committee 
before  whom,  we  understand,  the  matter  is  being 
put. 

“It  is  quite  legitimate  also  to  suggest  that  the 
importers  buy  from  the  South  Indian  Association 
in  London  which  might  collect  and  sell  South 
India  teas  for  us ; but  this  does  not  meet  the  neces- 
sary point  of  placing  South  India  teas  f.  o.  b.  Vic- 
toria by  direct  shipment  cheaper  than  is  now  done 
with  Assam  and  Ceylon  teas,  by  purchase  and  re- 
export in  London.” 


A WORD  FOR  COMPRESSED  TEA 

Opportunity  to  Increase  Trade  with  Tour- 
ists Seen  in  Briquetted  and 
Other  Varieties 


'T'1  HERE  are  a score  of  varieties  of  compressed 
* teas,  from  slabs  to  disks,  from  tablets  to  bars. 
Loose  tea  is  a bulky  article:  one  pound  com- 
pressed into  a disk  or  bar  will  easily  slip  into 
your  coat  pocket  and  be  unobservable.  Try  to  do 
the  same  with  loose  tea:  the  packet  will  bulge 
out  inconveniently,  says  L.  Lodian  in  Printers’ 
Ink  Monthly. 

The  briquetted  teas  are  imported  and  are  sold 
at  various  Russian  and  oriental  grocery  stores. 
But  they  are  little  known  to  the  American  touring 
public,  although  their  convenience  is  self-evident. 
The  American  tea  trade  might  investigate  the 
possibilities  of  compressed  teas  for  the  annual 
army  of  camping-outers, — for  the  motor  tourists’ 
lunch  baskets,  for  anglers,  surveyors,  lumbermen, 
trappers,  and  others,  carrying  provisions  with 
them,  who  require  articles  condensed  to  the  limit. 

In  seed  tea  the  tea  seeds  are  compressed  with 
the  leaves  for  their  flavor.  This  is  an  economical 
tea,  and  is  a long  time  yielding  up  all  its  virtues. 
Thus  a piece  the  size  of  a walnut  will  yield,  in 
three  or  four  minutes  after  the  addition  of  boiling 
water,  a mild,  amber-colored  infusion,  and  go  on 
increasing  in  strength  slightly  up  to  the  sixth  ad- 
dition of  hot  water  to  the  same  leaves.  Thereaf- 
ter it  weakens,  and  by  the  seventh  or  eighth 
watering  the  “woody”  taste  begins  to  appear, — 
proof  that  the  tea  leaves  are  exhausted. 
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NEW  ROASTERS’  ASSOCIATIONS 


Los  Angeles  Separates  from  California 
Body — Secretary  Coste  Starts  Two 
Branches  in  Texas 


XWO  new  branches  of  the  National  Coffee 
Roasters  Association  were  started  in  Texas  by 
Secretary  Coste  on  his  way  home  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  convention  last  month.  One  is  at  Houston, 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  southern  Texas,  and 
the  other  at  Dallas,  for  the  northern  part  of  that 
state. 

The  Los  Angeles  roasters  have  separated  from 
the  California  organization  and  organized  their 
own  branch.  They  feel  that  they  can  act  more 
effectively  in  their  own  compact  territory  than 
having  to  merge  their  interests  with  those  of  far- 
away San  Francisco,  and  expect  to  put  the  30- 
day-term  arrangement  into  operation  at  once. 


JAVA’S  INDUSTRIAL  FAIR 
The  second  Industrial  Fair,  to  be  held  at 
Bandoeng,  Java,  Sept.  19  to  Oct.  9,  1921,  will  be 
to  exploit  all  articles  produced  or  made  in  Nether- 
lands India,  and  will  be  open  to  exhibits  of  raw 
materials  and  semi-manufactured  articles  neces- 
sary to  Netherlands  industry,  of  either  foreign 
or  native  origin,  besides  machinery  and  articles 
needed  in  new  industries. 


BELGIUM’S  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 
Belgian  imports  and  exports  of  tea,  coffee,  and 
cocoa  for  1919  and  1920  were  as  follows : 


Imports 


1920, 

Pounds 

1919, 

Pounds 

Tea  . 

1,217.724 

Coffee 

86,679,729 

Cacao 

and 

products.  . 

17,187,553' 

28,596,216 

Exports 

Tea  . 

266.576 

633,611 

Coffee 

14,946,947 

Cacao 

and 

products. . , 

2,666,695 

4,490,006 

NATAL  TEA  ON  THE  WANE 
The  abandonment  of  tea  cultivation  in  favor  of 
sugar  is  said  to  be  the  tendency  in  Natal.  Tea 
was  started  in  *that  province  in  1851  by  the  Dur- 
ban Botanical  Gardens,  and  gradually  progressed 
till  1911,  when  emigration  restrictions  adopted  by 
the  Indian  government  deprived  the  planters  of 
cheap  labor.  The  total  investment  in  tea  grow- 
ing there  amounts  to  $1,700,000. 


AGRICULTURE  IN  VENEZUELA 
The  total  capital  invested  in  the  cultivation  of 
agricultural  products  of  Venezuela  is  $37,400,000, 
of  which  $13,600,000  is  in  coffee  and  $10,540,000 
in  cacao,  according  to  figures  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Commerce  of  that  country. 


COFFEE  VALORIZING  SUCCESSFUL 


Increasing  Consumption  and  Poor  Crop 
Outlook  Indicate  Higher  Prices 
in  Brazil 


HTHAT  the  coffee  valorization  project  cf  the 
A Brazil  government  will  be  successful  is  the 
opinion  of  David  Brown  of  David  Brown  & Co., 
New  York  coffee  importers  and  jobbers,  who  re- 
turned on  May  25  after  having  spent  a month  in 
Santos,  Brazil.  He  made  the  following  statement 
shortly  after  returning: 

“Everybody  in  the  coffee  world  is  interested  in 
the  Brazilian  government  purchases,  but  few  rea- 
lize the  extent  of  that  government’s  resources  in 
protecting  the  interests  of  its  main  industry.  The 
world’s'  largest  buyer  of  coffee  is  in  the  market, 
and  competition  must  meet  its  price  in  order  to  get 
a share  of  the  business.  Europe,  financially  crip- 
pled, is  meeting  that  competition,  while  the  United 
States  looks  on,  placidly  waiting  for  the  bubble  to 
burst. 

“Will  the  bubble  burst?  Most  assuredly  not. 
Up  to  date  the  government  has  bought  some  2,500,- 
000  bags  in  Rio, ‘Victoria,  and  Santos.  The  price 
of  Santos  4s  has  gone  up  from  10$500  to  11$800 
per  10  kilos,  while  the  gold  price  here  has  ad- 
vanced from  8 to  9}4  c.f.,  with  comparatively  lit- 
tle buying.  The  statistical  position  is  all  in  favor 
of  success  for  valorization. 

“With  the  increase  in  consumption,  with  the 
greater  purchasing  power  of  a stabilized  Europe, 
and  with  all  prospects  for  a small  crop  for  the 
season  of  1921-22,  it  surely  looks  as  if  the  govern- 
ment’s efforts  to  increase  the  price  of  coffee  to 
meet  the  costs  of  production  will  succeed.  In  my 
opinion,  the  goal  is  the  three  twelves, — 12c  in  New 
York,  $12  in  Santos,  and  the  other  12d  exchange 
for  Brazil.” 


MARACAIBO  COFFEE  SHIPMENTS 
Shipments  of  coffee  from  Maracaibo,  Vene- 
zuela, for  March,  1921,  fell  8,500  bags  below  Feb- 
ruary, as  the  tendency  is  to  hold  the  product  for 
increased  prices.  Total  shipments  amounted  to 
36,980  bags,  compared  with  45,480  bags  for  Feb- 
ruary, and  39,400  for  March,  1920. 

Receipts  of  Maracaibo  from  the  interior 
amounted  to  39,500  bags  of  132  pounds  each,  an 
increase  of  8,832  over  February. 


BRAZIL-AMERICAN  CHAMBER  OFFICERS 

The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  Bra- 
zil, with  offices  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  has  elected  the 
following  officers:  President,  H.  M.  Sloat;  vice- 

presidents,  W.  C.  Downs  and  Oscar  Taves ; treas- 
urer, W.  G.  Stevens;  secretary,  Thomas  P.  Stev- 
enson. 

The  chamber  gained  92  members  over  1919. 
American  chambers  have  been  organized  at  Per- 
nambuco and  Santos. 
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CONTRAST  IN  COFFEE  FREIGHTS 


Rate  from  Brazil  to  New  York  on  Coffee 
Only  One-Twelfth  Railroad  Charge 
in  United  States 


rT",HE  freight  rate  on  coffee  in  the  United  States 
amounts  to  twelve  times  the  charge  between 
Brazil  and  New  York.  This  condition  is  made 
one  of  the  pointed  illustrations  in  a letter  sent  by 
0.  J.  Moore,  chairman  of  the  International 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Educational  Committee,  to 
the  senators  from  Iowa,  which  he  is  urging 
grocers  throughout  the  country  to  send  to  their 
senators. 

He  is  doing  this  in  a campaign  against  the 
wage  demands  of  railroad  employees  under  which 
“the  transportation  affairs  of  the  United  States 
are  becoming  a huge  joke  and  the  channels  of 
commerce  are  running  dry.” 

After  quoting  from  the  late  James  J.  Hill  that 
with  a 6,000-ton  ship  he  could  carry  a ton  of 
freight  52  miles  for  the  cost  of  carrying  it  one 
mile  by  rail,  Mr.  Moore  goes  on  with  an  incident 
.about  coffee : 

“We  are  now  shipping  considerable  coffee  from 
Santos,  Brazil.  It  has  just  come  to  my  notice 
that  250  bags  of  coffee  weighing  33,000  pounds  is 
to  be  shipped  from  Santos  to  New  York  City  at 
the  rate  of  40  cents  a bag,  a total  freight  charge 
of  $100  for  the  250  bags  to  be  carried  a distance 
of  5,500  miles.  When  that  coffee  arrives  at  New 
York  it  will  be  loaded  into  a boxcar  running  on 
American  rails  and  will  cost  us  $1  per  cwt.,  or 
$330  for  carrying  the  250  bags  a distance  of 
1,490  miles.” 


BRAZIL  STEAMSHIP  REORGANIZATION 
The  Lloyd  Brazileiro,  the  steamship  company 
owned  by  the  Brazil  government,  has  been  reor- 
ganized as  the  Campanhia  de  Navegacao  Lloyd 
Brazileiro,  a private  corporation,  in  which  the 
government  owns  80  per  cent  of  the  stock.  The 
Campanhia  Commercial  e Maritima  is  the  New 
York  agent,  with  Luiz  P.  d’Orey  as  manager. 
Dr.  Bourque  de  Macedo  is  managing  director  of 
the  line.  The  service  is  to  be  much  enlarged. 


JAPAN  DECIDES  FOR  METRIC  SYSTEM 
Japan  has  adopted  the  metric  system,  to  go  into 
operation  so  gradually  that  it  will  be  20  years  be- 
fore it  is  in  full  effect.  The  change  is  to  begin  in 
April,  1922,  and  all  public  institutions  and  schools 
are  expected  to  be  thoroughly  under  the  new  sys- 
tem by  five  years  afterward.  In  the  meantime  a 
campaign  of  popular  education  ' will  be  started, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  present  kin,  to,  shaku, 
etc.,  will  have  finally  passed  into  history  by  20 
years  from  now. 


PREPARING  FOR  CONVENTION 


Next  Annual  Meeting  of  Roasters  to  Be 
Held  First  Week  in  November  at 
Hotel  Astor,  New  York 


rT'lHE  next  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Coffee  Roasters  Association  will  be  held  No- 
vember 1,  2,  and  3,  1921,  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New 
York  City.  The  North  and  East  Ballrooms  and 
College  Room  on  the  eighth  floor  of  that  caravan- 
sary have  been  engaged,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  first  will  be  used  for  exhibits  and  the  smaller 
one  for  the  regular  business  meetings  of  the  con- 
vention. 

Letters  are  being  sent  to  prospective  exhibitors 
through  the  country,  and  the  arrangement  and 
apportionment  of  space  will  be  largely  governed 
by  the  replies. 

This  is  expected  to  be  the  most  important  as- 
semblage of  coffee  roasters  ever  held. 


VALORIZATION  HAS  NOT  HELPED 
A report  from  a United  States  government  of- 
ficial at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  dated  May  4,  1921,  says: 
“Inasmuch  as  the  coffee  valorization  has  not 
helped  the  exchange  situation,  but  has  caused 
a falling  off  in  foreign  buying  and  a great 
scarcity  of  coffee  bills  in  the  exchange  market, 
making  rediscount  operations  ineffective,  Con- 
gress is  expected  to  adopt  further  measures  to 
insure  stability.” 


COFFEE  PROPAGANDA  IN  COLOMBIA 
A vigorous  campaign  is  being  made  through 
Colombia  by  R.  Balzac  of  Balzac  Bros.  Co.,  cof- 
fee importer  of  New  York,  to  persuade  that  na- 
tion to  join  Brazil  in  appropriating  money  to  in- 
crease coffee  consumption  in  the  United  States. 
He  was  at  Medellin  early  in  April,  and  was  given 
a prominent  display  in  the  Spectator,  the  news- 
paper there,  to  present  his  arguments. 


COFFEE  IN  HOLLAND  AND  EUROPE 
A broker  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  of  coffee  in  Netherlands  and 
Europe : 

Holland  Europe 

Bags.  Bags. 

Stock  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1921 439,300  2,068,000 

Arrivals,  Jan. -Mar.,  1921 343,100  1,346,000 

Deliveries  295,000  1,448,000 

Stock  on  hand  Apr.  1,  1921 487,000  1,966.000 

Stock  on  hand  Apr.  1,  1920 472,900  1,472,000 


JAPAN-AMERICA  FREIGHT  REDUCTION 
Representatives  of  Japanese  and  foreign  ship- 
ping companies  operating  between  Japan  and 
America  met  on  April  22,  1921,  and  agreed  on  a 
freight  rate  of  $8,  a reduction  of  $2  from  last 
year’s  rate. 
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PROGRESS  OF  SHORTER  TERMS 


Secretary  Coste  Tells  of  Growing  Liking 
for  “Thirty  Days”  Among  the 
Coffee  Roasters 


CECRETARY  COSTE  of  the  National  Coffee 
Roasters  Association  has  sent  out  a circular 
to  members  (dated  June  7,  1921),  telling  of  the 
progress  that  is  being  made  toward  general  adop- 
tion of  shorter  terms,  which  reads: 

At  the  Chicago  convention  in  April  this  subject 
was  thoroughly  discussed,  largely  with  a view  of 
securiqg  uniform  cooperation  from  Chicago 
roasters  and  wholesale  grocers.  The  sentiment 
of  the  convention  was  altogether  favorable.  The 
few  members  who  had  not  yet  made  the  change 
were  plainly  waiting  on  one  another.  A rising 
rate  of  those  in  the  room  at  the  time  indicated  47 
houses  now  on  30-day  terms,  and  only  seven  still 
on  60  days.  Chicago  exclusive  coffee  roasters 
wanted  an  expression  from  the  leading  Chicago 
wholesale  grocer  coffee  roasters. 

A committee  was  appointed  of  four  Chicago 
members  to  cooperate  with  our  manager  in 
securing  favorable  action  from  the  wholesale 
grocers.  This  committee  secured  a meeting  with 
the  heads  of  the  seven  largest  wholesale  grocery 
houses.  At  this  meeting  four  of  these  houses 
announced  that  they  had  already  adopted  or  would 
on  May  1 adopt  the  shorter  terms.  Two  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  favorable,  agreeing  to  talk 
it  over  with  their  associates,  and  only  one  was 
opposed.  The  committee  will  continue  its  efforts 
for  favorable  action  by  all.  A goodly  number  of 
Chicago  roasters  is  operating  most  satisfactorily 
on  30  days  now. 

Growth  on  Pacific  Coast 

At  the  Del  Monte  convention  of  Pacific  Coast 
roasters  selling  terms  were  again  the  important 
subject.  Washington  and  Oregon  roasters  have 
been  operating  on  30-day  terms  for  a year  and 
have  found  all  the  benefits  claimed  for  this  reform. 
California  roasters  reported  progress. 

Current  roasted-coffee  terms  in  that  market  are 
30  days  less  2 per  cent.  Under  these  terms  com- 
petition is  at  present  running  smoothly,  and  roast- 
ers there  were  not  willing  under  existing  trade 
conditions  to  take  the  risk  of  disturbing  the  situa- 
tion by  announcing  a further  shortening  of  time. 
However,  California  roasters  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  uniform  terms  of  30  days  or  1 per  cent 
for  cash  in  10  or  15  days,  and  voted  for  a resolu- 
tion under  which  a committee  was  appointed  to 
canvass  members  personally  and  urge  the  adoption 
of  these  terms  and  report  results  within  60  days. 

Los  Angeles  roasters  are  included  in  the  resolu- 
tion. Since  the  convention  Los  Angeles  roasters 
have  formed  a separate  organization,  and  it  is 
quite  probable  that  this  new  association  will  decide 
to  follow  the  lead  of  Washington  and  Oregon  and 
adopt  30-day  terms  for  southern  California. 

In  the  Middle  West,  northern  and  southern 
Texas,  and  in  New  Orleans  territory  our  manager 
found  the  shorter  terms  in  general  use. 

All  Are  Satisfied 

No  better  evidence  of  the  wisdom  and  the  value 
of  shortening  terms  can  be  wanted  than  the 
unanimous  expressions  of  satisfaction  one  hears 


in  every  section  of  the  country  where  30-day 
terms  have  been  adopted.  Not  a single  instance 
of  loss  of  business  has  been  reported.  No  member 
who  has  made  the  change  has  considered  a return 
to  the  old  basis.  The  reform  seems  certainly  to 
be  firmly  established,  and  this  leads  to  the  belief 
that  the  very  small  minority  still  on  the  old  terms 
will  soon  conclude  to  join  in  and  make  the  short 
terms  universal. 

Those  who  have  adopted  30-day  terms  can  help 
bring  this  about  by  standing  by  their  guns,  by 
gradually  tightening  the  lines,  by  eliminating  ex- 
ceptions, and  by  conducting  their  collection  depart- 
ments in  a way  that  demonstrates  good  faith  in 
their  selling  terms. 


AMENDING'  THE  COFFEE  CONTRACT 
The  coffee  future  contract  of  the  New  York 
Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange  has  been  referred  to 
a committee  to  make  recommendations  on  the  ad- 
visability of  changing  it. 

This  committee,  as  appointed  by  President  Niel- 
sen, consists  of  William  Bayne  Jr.  (chairman), 
George  W.  Lawrence,  Harry  Schaefer,  A. 
Schierenberg,  C.  H.  Stoffregen,  F.  E.  Nortz,  B. 
R.  Cahn,  B.  Bloom,  and  S.  H.  Dorr. 


A MORNING  COFFEE  COCKTAIL 


Hotels  and  Railroads  Throughout  the 
Country  Serving  It  to  Patrons 
Without  Charge 

T TNDER  the  heading,  “A  New  Idea:  Pass  It 
^ Along,”  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity 
Committee  is  boosting  the  serving  of  “small  black” 
coffee  to  patrons  of  railroad  dining  cars  and 
hotels  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  Here  is 
one  of  the  committee’s  circulars : 

“The  Hotel  Pennsylvania  of  New  York  City, 
one  of  the  newest  and  largest  hotels  in  the  country, 
has  just  introduced  a novel  service.  As  soon  as  a 
breakfast  guest  takes  a seat  in  the  main  dining 
room,  there  is  set  before  him  a small  cup  of  black 
coffee,  with  the  compliments  of  the  management — 
free. 

“The  fact  that  the  average  American  is  not 
accustomed  to  start  breakfast  with  a demitasse  of 
black  coffee  makes  this  service  all  the  mor.e  strik- 
ing. It  has  made  a big  hit  at  the  Pennsylvania. 
The  management  says  it  fills  in  the  wait  before 
the  breakfast  order  is  served,  increases  appetite, 
and  promotes  good  cheer.  It  is  one  oi  those 
touches  of  superservice  that  cost  little  but  mark 
an  up-to-date  hotel. 

“Here  is  an  idea  that  deserves  to  be  pushed. 
Its  general  adoption  by  leading  hotels  will  mean 
a great  increase  in  consumption.  It  will  mean  the 
establishment  of  a custom  that  will  spread  to  the 
home.  Suggest  it  to  your  local  hotel  men.  Tell 
them  what  the  Pennsylvania  is  doing. 

“Tell  them  also  that  six  of  the  leading  railroads, 
the  Pennsylvania,  Union  Pacific,  Southern  Pacific, 
Santa  Fe,  C.  M.  & St.  P.,  and  M.  K.  & T.,  have 
introduced  or  are  preparing  to  introduce  the  same 
feature  in  their  dining  car  services. 

“The  next  time  you  take  breakfast  on  a train 
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where  this  morning  ‘coffee  cocktail”  is  not  served, 
write  to  the  management  that  it  is  neglecting  a 
service  that  adds  a great  deal  to  the  comfort  of 
patrons.” 


UNITED  STATES-BELGIUM  TRADE 
The  imports  of  Belgium  to  the  United  States  in 
tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa  for  1920  and  1919  are  of- 
ficially given  as  follows : 

1920  1919 


Pounds.  Pounds. 

Coffee  560,113  3,178,098 

Tea  4,457  255,449 

Cocoa  1,714,240  3,143,237 


Exports  to  the  United  States  last  year  amounted 
to  14,425  pounds  of  coffee  and  practically  nothing 
of  tea  and  cocoa. 


NEW  ORLEANS  DRAYAGE  CHARGES 


Secretary  Coste  of  N.  C.  R.  A.  Arouses 
Coffee  Roasters,  Who  Induce  Rail- 
roads to  Reduce  Costs 


rT",HE  effectiveness  of  united  action  of  the  coffee 
* roasters,  even  when  dealing  with  railroads, 
has  just  been  shown  in  the  case  of  New  Orleans 
drayage  charges,  which  were  discriminatory 


against  the  jobbers  of  that  city  as  compared  with 
the  interior.  The  story  of  how  the  reduction  was 
brought  about  is  told  in  the  following  explanation 
just  issued  by  Secretary  Coste: 

On  March  7,  1921,  we  addressed  S.  Jackson  of 
New  Orleans,  protesting  against  a seeming  dis- 
crimination in  railroad  tariffs,  the  railroads  absorb- 
ing 3 cents  a bag  for  drayage  from  shipside  to  termi- 
nals when  shippers’  draymen  performed  the  service, 
against  8 cents  a bag  when  the  railroads’  contract 
draymen  hauled  the  coffee.  Shippers’  draymen 
means  draymen  employed  by  S.  Jackson,  Westfeldt 
Bros.,  and  others,  while  contract  draymen  are  those 
whom  the  railroads  employ  for  all  kinds  of  mer- 
chandise. 

As  Jackson  and  Westfeldt  Bros,  are  serving  most 
of  our  members,  these  latter  have  been  obliged  to 
pay  out  the  difference  between  the  actual  drayage 
and  the  3 cents  absorbed  by  the  railroads,  and  this 
has  been  a cost  varying  from  4 to  6 cents  a bag. 

Mr.  Jackson  replied  to  our  inquiry  as  follows: 
“It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  handle  ship- 
ments through  a railroad’s  contract  drayman,  since 
this  course  would  take  the  control  of  shipments 
out  of  my  hands.  Various  railroads  have  in- 
formed me  that  they  could  not  attend  to  the  details 
of  coffee  shipments  between  steamer  and  consignee 
(customs,  clearance,  weighing,  looking  after  slack 
bags,  ship  fillings  and  sweepings,  damaged  coffee, 
claims,  etc.),  because  as  railroads  they  could  not 
act  also  as  agents  for  consignees.  Nothing  could 
be  gained  by  consignees  allowing  the  contract  dray- 
men to  handle  their  details,  because  such  draymen 
would  then  become  shipper’s  draymen  under  the 
tariff  and  the  railroads  would  then  absorb  only  the 
3 cents  a bag.” 

To  our  suggestion  that  an  effort  be  made  with 
the  railroads  to  end  this  discrimination,  Mr.  Jack- 
son  replied,  “I  have  been  working  on  this  for  some 
time,  but  in  a diplomatic  way,  because  the  agent 
for  one  of  the  railroads  told  me  that  if  any  great 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  it  might  result  in  a 
change  in  tariff,  making  the  rates  apply  from  rail- 
road’s depots  instead  of  from  docks,  and  then 
even  the  3-cent-a-bag  absorption  would  be  lost. 

On  March  23  this  association  laid  the  situation 
before  the  New  Orleans  Joint  Traffic  Bureau,  and 
was  advised  to  enter  and  press  a protest,  there  be- 
ing no  likelihood  of  the  withdrawal  of  existing  al- 
lowances. 

On  April  19,  at  our  suggestion,  Chicago  coffee 


roasters  authorized  our  manager  to  press  for  an  ad- 
justment of  this  drayage  allowance  in  every  possible 

way. 

On  April  28  St.  Louis  coffee  roasters,  who  had  al- 
ready taken  the  initiative,  authorized  this  asso- 
ciation to  use  its  best  efforts  for  obtaining  a larger 
allowance,  adopted  a strong  set  of  resolutions,  and 
sent  a copy  of  these  to  other  branches  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  to  the  railroads. 

On  April  29  Kansas  City  roasters  and  on  April 
30  Omaha  roasters  passed  resolutions  indorsing  the 
St.  Louis  action. 

Many  of  our  members  have  already  been  informed 
by  the  New  Orleans  forwarders  of  the  successful 
outcome  of  these  efforts.  All  of  the  railroads  have 
now  agreed  to  increase  the  absorption  on  coffee  to 
7 cents  a bag,  this  increase  becoming  effective  on 
various  dates  early  in  June.  This  increased  ab- 
sorption will  take  care  of  all  the  present  cost  of 
draying  Brazilian  coffee  moving  direct  from  shipside 
to  the  railroad. 

Exceptions  may  occur  in  case  of  congestion  in 
the  New  Orleans  harbor,  which  will  cause  steamers 
to  dock  at  the  Louisa  or  Ninth  St.  pier.  These  are 
far  removed  from  the  railroad  terminals,  and  there- 
fore an  extra  drayage  charge  would  follow.  Every 
effort  will  be  made,  however,  to  have  coffee  steam- 
ers unload  at  the  Poydras  St.  dock,  from  which  the 
entire  drayage  cost  will  be  absorbed  by  the  railroad. 


COLOMBIA  COFFEE  PRODUCTION 
The  department  of  Caldas,  Colombia,  reports 
the  following  coffee  statistics:  Trees  bearing, 

37,598,483;  trees  growing,  9,568,955;  increase  in 
trees  from  1915  to  1920,  20,538,964;  acres  planted 
in  coffee,  85,279 ; trees  to  the  acre,  2,691 ; produc- 
tion of  coffee  to  the  acre,  4,036  pounds;  pounds  a 
tree,  1J^;  total  production  of  department,  56,- 
397,724  pounds;  coffee-cleaning  machines,  51. 


BRAZIL  CHAMBER  GETS  OFFICES 
The  Brazilian-American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  secured  offices  in  the  Munson  Building  at  67 
Wall  S't.,  and  as  a sort  of  dedication  meeting 
assembled  the  members  for  an  address  by  Sebas- 
tiao  Sampaio,  commercial  attache  of  the  Brazilian 
Embassy  at  Washington,  on  June  3. 

The  banquet  arranged  for  last  month  was  post- 
poned till  fall  on  account  of  the  inability  of 
Secretary  Hoover  to  attend.  The  chamber  now 
has  the  following  members : 

Arnold,  Dorr  & Co.;  American  Foreign  Banking  Corp.; 
Caldwell  & Co.;  Hass  & Schwab,  Inc.;  F.  Matarazzo  & Cia. ; 
First  Federal  Foreign  Banking  Corp.;  Fercival  Farquhar; 
Lamport  & Holt,  Ltd.;  Luiz  P.  d’Orey  (Lloyd  Brazileiro) ; 
Fairbanks.  Morse  & Co.;  Walworth  International  Co.; 
Curtis,  Mallet-Provost  & Colt;  Aldao,  Pires-Brandao  & 
Gil;  Sorenson  & Nielsen:  All  America  Cables,  Inc.;  A. 
Amaral;  Lee  J.  King;  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.; 
Batcheller-McConnel  Co. ; G.  Amsinck  & Co. ; Munson 
Steamship  Line;  Thomsen  & Co.;  National  City  Bank; 
W.  R.  Grace  & Co. 


MARACAIBO  EXPORTS 
Exports  of  coffee  and  cacao  from  the  Maracai- 
bo district  of  Venezuela  to  the  United  States 
have  been  as  follows : 

Coffee 

Pounds  86,028,161 


Cacao 

946,938 

87 


Per  cent  of  total 90 

1918- 

Pounds  49,660,926  795,529 

Per  cent  of  total 85  99 

1913- 

Pounds  76,011,304  687,939 

Per  cent  of  total 55  68 


| TEA  AND  COFFEE  RESEARCH  BUREAU  I 

€|  A department  of  scientific  research  under  the  editors’  direction  in  which  will  | 
be  found  short,  popularized  reviews  of  current  and  older  works  of  physiologi- 
cal-chemical character,  fugitive  paragraphs,  references  and  articles  dealing  f 
with  the  history,  pharmacology  and  technology  of  tea,  coffee  and  spices.  j 


SOUTH  AMERICAN  “TEA” 


Yerba  Mate,  in  Common  with  Tea  and 
Coffee,  Is  Only  Healthful  Stimulant 
Left  to  North  Americans 


HTHE  increasing  vogue  of  yerba  mate  in  the 
* United  States  makes  the  following  translation 
of  an  article  that  appeared  \ in  a recent  issue  of 
La  Revista  de  Economia  y Finanzas*  (Buenos 
Aires)  under  the  title  “What  Is  Yerba  Mate?” 
of  particular  interest : 

“The  plant  of  the  yerba  mate  is  generally  three 
to  six  meters  high;  it  is  produced  in  the  tem- 
perate region  (between  20  and  30  degrees  of  lati- 
tude south,  exclusively  in  America).  The  tree 
prefers  heights  from  500  to  1,000  meters. 

“Yerba  mate  is  a drink  of  delicious  savor  and 
great  hygienic  virtues ; its  use  was  established 
many  years  ago.  The  Jesuits  who  civilized  the 
Indians  spoke  of  them  as  chewing  the  (mate) 
leaves  during  a journey  to  conserve  their 
strength,  wheh  food  was  lacking.  They  also  said 
that  the  Indians  made  frequent  excursions  to  the 
yerba  mate  regions  (‘yerbales’)  to  rid  themselves 
of  their  infirmities. 

“The  Jesuits,  who,  up  to  1774,  enjoyed  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  mate,  were  true  distributors  and 
propagandists  of  this  most  rich  drink  of  the  civi- 
lized world. 

“Today  the  use  of  mate  is  very  general  in  all 
South  American  countries,  and  it  is  being  intro- 
duced rapidly  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

“It  is  proved  by  the  chemical  analysis  of  nu- 
merous savants  (such  as  Du  jar  din,  Beaumetz, 
Jobert,  Bonant,  Marvaud,  Doublet,  Espery,  Cour- 
tier, D’Arsonval,  Moreau  de  Torus,  Bertrand,  and 
others)  that  yerba  mate  contains  all  the  stimulat- 
ing and  tonic  properties  of  coffee  and  tea,  with 
none  of  their  had  effects.  Moreau  de  Torus,  cele- 
brated chemist  of  the  famous  Pasteur  Institute  in 
Paris,  has  discovered  in  yerba  mate  the  existence 
of  a special  alkaloid  which  he  has  denominated 
' mateina / 

“Dr.  Monin,  secretary-general  of  the  French 
Society  of  Hygiene,  has  declared  publicly  that 
yerba  mate,  because  of  its  qualities  of  an  ali- 
mentary nature,  is  of  hygienic  value. 

“Dr.  Lenglet,  president  of  the  International 
League  for  Pure  Food,  after  referring  to  its  stimu- 
lating action  on  the  cerebrospinal  organisms, 
makes  it  apparent  that  yerba  mate  gives  a capacity 
to  resist  fatigue  and  acts  as  a brain  tonic,  sum- 
ming up  as  follows : ‘Yerba  mate  is  one  of  the 

•Through  American  Review  of  Reviews,  April,  1921- 


most  important  means  of  obtaining  the  maximum 
force  and  energy,  and  can  be  compared  only  to  a 
reservoir  of  vitality  ’ 

“On  account  of  the  therapeutic  qualities,  yerba 
mate  is  much  used  in  various  medicines  com- 
pounded by  the  most  famous  European  doctors. 

“The  well-known  Prof.  Dr.  Pablo  Wall  says, 
referring  to  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent 
European  chemists,  ‘They  all  agree  in  placing 
yerba  mate  in  the  first  rank  of  economic  foods, 
because  it  is  a digestive,  stimulating  assimilation 
and  has  a laxative,  sudorific,  and  diuretic  action. 
Its  tonic  and  sustaining  qualities  permit  people  to 
support  prolonged  fasting  and  overcome  - hunger. 
It  is  the  true  drink  for  weak  people.  To  soldiers  in 
maneuvers  yerba  mate  offers  great  advantages, 
giving  them  strength  and  resistance  to  fatigue  and 
hunger,  as  is  already  proved  in  the  war  of  Para- 
guay, and  finally  in  the  World  War,  where  the 
use  of  yerba  mate  was  adopted  by  the  armies  of 
France  and  Italy.’  ” 

The  Source  of  Mate 

While  some  of  these  claims  may  be  charged  off 
to  advertising  a home-grown  product,  still  many 
of  them  are  well  grounded.  Mate  or  yerba  con- 
sists of  the  prepared  leaves  and  twigs  of  Ilex  para- 
guayensis  or  Brazilian  holly.  Also  it  is  frequently 
called  Paraguay  tea,  being  named  after  one  of  the 
countries  to  which  it  is  indigenous  and  in  which 
it  is  widely  consumed.  Various-  allied  species, 
such  as  for  example  our  own  Yaupon  {Ilex  cas- 
sine ),  are  recognized,  but  Ilex  paraguayensis  ap- 
pears to  be  the  only  one  cultivated  as  the  source 
of  a beverage.  In  addition  to  its  native  habitat, 
it  has  also  been  grown  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Cape  Colony. 

The  aroma  and  quality  vary  with  the  time  of 
year  when  gathered,  the  leaves  possessing  most 
aroma  when  the  fruit  is  nearly  ripe.  The  best 
results  are  obtained  when  the  plucking  is  per- 
formed between  March  and  October.  The  twigs 
are  cut  from  the  trees  and,  subsequent  to  a pre- 
liminary drying,  undergo  the  action  of  heat  in  a 
torrifier.  The  leaves  are  then  beaten  from  the 
twigs ’with  wooden  paddles,  powdered,  and  packed 
in  cases  or  bags.  The  quality  of  the  product  pro- 
duced can  be  improved  by  approximating  the 
methods  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  com- 
mon tea  of  commerce. 

In  South  America  three  different  kinds  of  mate 
are  sold,— caa-cuy,  the  new  leaves  of  the  fresh 
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shoots;  cad-mirim,  the  leaves  freed  from  the  mid- 
rib and  with  twigs  and  stalks  separated;  cad- 
guacu  or  Yerva  de  Palos , the  large  old  leaves  with 
twigs  and  fragments  of  wood. 

Composition  of  Mate 

Caffein  is  the  characteristic  alkaloid  of  mate,  in 
which  the  latter  resembles  tea  and  coffee.  The 
content  of  caffein  ranges  between  0.30  and  1.85 
per  cent.  It  is  this  alkaloid  that  supplies  the 
stimulating  effects  of  mate.  In  addition  to  caffein, 
yerba  mate  contains  a tannin  similar  in  character 
to  tea  tannin;  a volatile  oil,  the  aromatic  constitu- 
ent; water,  ash,  fat,  other  nitrogenous  substances, 
and  crude  fiber.  It  yields  about  34  per  cent  water 
soluble  materials,  Soubeiran  and  Delondre  state 
that  mate  contains  the  same  essential  constituents 
as  the  coffee  leaf,  and  more  than  coffee  seeds. 

In  view  of  its  chemical  composition,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  its  physiological  effects  could  differ 
much  from  those  of  coffee  and  tea.  At  any  rate,  a 
chemical  analysis  is  not  indicative  of  physiological 
action,  but  merely  suggestive.  The  statement  that 
yerba  mate  contains  all  the  stimulating  and  tonic 
properties  of  coffee  and  tea  with  none  of  their  bad 
effects,  would  therefore  appear  an  exaggeration. 

True,  mate  is  known  to  have  amazing  sustaining 
qualities,  and  persons  unable  to  drink  tea  or  coffee 
at  night  without  experiencing  insomnia  have  been 
known  to  consume  mate  without  suffering  similar 
effect.  Possibly  this  is  due  to  the  state  in  which 
caffein  is  existent  in  the  beverage  prepared  from 
mate,  or  the  drink  as  usually  prepared  may  con- 
tain a smaller  quantity  of  caffein  than  the  average 
cup  of  coffee  or  tea.  But,  aside  from  individual 
tolerance  or  intolerance,  the  symptomatology  is 
likely  more  of  psychological  than  of  a physiologi- 
cal nature. 

Increased  Demand  in  United  States 

The  demand  for  mate  in  the  United  States 
has  increased,  but  its  spread  into  the  interior 
has  not  been  very  marked  as  yet.  In  search  for  a 
new,  distinctive,  and  palatable  flavor  many  manu- 
facturers have  seized  upon  mate  with  avidity,  and 
are  now  incorporating  it  in  some  of  their  soft 
drinks,  at  the  same  time  capitalizing  the  stimula- 
tion induced  by  the  coffein  it  contains. 

Now  that  prohibition  is  on  in  all  its  glory,  there 
is  no  reason  why  mate  should  not  get  its  share  of 
the  slow  but  large  swing  to  other  drinks,  for,  in 
common  with  tea  and  coffee,  it  contains  the  only 
healthful  stimulant  now  available,  legitimately  or 
otherwise,  to  North  Americans.  With  the  firm 
hold  that  tea  and  coffee  now  have  in  our  homes, 
intensified  by  the  national  advertising  of  these 
industries,  it  is  not  likely  that 
mate  will  make  enough  inroad 
into  the  American  market  to 
worry  the  tea  and  coffee  trades. 


ASH  OF  YERBA  MATE 
C.  D.  Girola  presents  a study  of  soils  fitted  for 
growth  of  Ilex  paraguayensis  St.  Hib.  in  the  Rev. 
facultad  agronomia  veterinaria  (12,  196-225; 
1916),  giving  numerous  complete  chemical  and 
physical  analyses  of  soils  on  which  the  yerba 
mate  grows.  He  finds  that  the  ash  of  the  yerba 
mate  constitutes  5 to  7 per  cent  of  the  plant  and 
analyses : 
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PATENT  OFFICE  RECORD 


Patents  Granted,  Trade-Mark  Applications, 
Certificates  Issued,  and  Labels  and 
Prints  Registered 

(staff  correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  May  17,  1921. 
LJERE  follows  a complete  record  of  the  latest 
A A activities  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office, 
in  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  tea,  coffee,  spice,  and 
general  grocery  trades : 

Patents  Granted 

Box  or  Crate.  (Reissue.)  Hugh  Brown,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  assignor,  by  mesne  assignments,  to 
Wirebounds  Patents  Co.,  of  Maine.  (15,100.) 
A wirebound  package,  comprising  a plurality  of 
individual  sections,  each  comprising  a pair  of 
cleats  and  connecting  sheet  material,  binding  wires 
attached  to  such  sections  so  as  to  connect  them 
in  foldable  relation,  each  of  said  binding  wires 
carrying  an  eye  at  each  end,  stopping  short  of 
registry  with  each  other  when  the  sections  are 
folded,  and  a single  fastening  means  passing 
through  the  several  oppositely  disposed  eyes  along 
an  edge  of  the  package  to  firmly  hold  the  top 
section  closed. 

Coffee  Urn.  John  Louis  Meyfarth,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  (1,376,287.)  In  a coffee  making  urn  con- 
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nected  with  a boiling  water  supply,  the  combina- 
tion of  a ground-coffee  receptacle  having  a dis- 
charge-opening covered  with  filtering  material,  a 
beverage  jar  having  an  air-tight  connection  with 
said  opening  and  means  for  drawing  liquid  coffee, 
means  for  producing  a vacuum  in  said  jar,  means 
for  opening  the  jar  to  the  atmosphere,  and  means 
actuated  by  the  operation  of  the  vacuum-producing 


means,  for  effecting  the  closing  of  communication 
between  the  atmosphere  and  the  jar. 

Folding  Box  or  Crate.  Adolph  Von  Schulem- 
bach,  Altoona,  Pa.  (1,376,487.)  A folding  box 
or  crate  comprising  a top  and  a bottom  coexten- 
sive in  length  and  width,  sides  hingedly  connected 
to  said  top  and'  having  a sliding  connection  with 
the  bottom,  and  ends  hingedly  connected  to  the 
top  and  swinging  downwardly  between  said  sides, 
substantially  as  described. 

Box  or  Container.  Charles  G.  Hornung,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  assignor  to  Larkin  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
(1,376,939.)  In  a box,  the  combination  of  a single 
piece  -body  having  an  annular  wall  the  upper 
portion  of  which  terminates  in  an  annular  concavo- 
convex  portion,  and  a single  piece  cover  having 
an  annular  concave  and  an  inclined  portion  with 
which  the  convex  side  of  said  concavo-convex 
portion  of  said  body  is  adapted  to  engage  to  form 
a tight  joint,  said  cover  having  a portion  extending 
below  said  concave  portion  and  spaced  at  a distance 
from  the  annular  wall  of  the  body,  whereby  the 
cover  can  be  disengaged  from  said  body  by  press- 
ing parts  of  the  downwardly  extending  portion 
of  said  cover  toward  the  body. 

In  a box,  the  combination  of  a body  having  an 
annular  concavo-convex  upper  portion  formed  by 
turning  inwardly  the  upper  edge  of  the  body,  and 
a cover  having  an  inclined  shoulder  and  a concave 
portion  there  adjacent,  said  concavo-convex  por- 
tion of  the  side  wall  resting  in  said  concave 
portion  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  body  wedging 
against  said  shoulder  portion  to  form  a tight  joint 
when  the  cover  is  placed  on  the  body,  said  cover 
having  a portion  extending  below  said  shoulder 
portion  and  spaced  from  said  body,  said  concavo- 
convex  upper  portion  also  serving  to  guide  a 
cover  into  operative  relation  to  the  body  of  the 
box. 


11 

Coffee-Roasting  Machine.  Frederick  A .Wilcox 
and  Edward  L.  McGrory,  Chicago.  (1,377,536.) 
The  combination  with  the  revoluble,  perforated 
roasting  cylinder,  the  surrounding  heating  coil, 
and  the  air-tight  casing  inclosing  said  cylinder  and 
coil,  of  a series  of  arched  tubes  each  having  a 
perforated  portion  in  the  casing  around  the  coil 
and  the  open  ends  of  said  tubes  projecting  through 
the  casing  bottom,  a pair  of  spaced  water  seal 
tanks  in  which  said  open  ends  are  immersed,  a 
series  of  water  pipes  in  said  tubes  opening  into 
one  tank  and  having  a supply  pipe  connected  to 
their  ends  in  the  other  tank  and  forming  with  said 
tanks  a circulation  system,  and  means  for  forcing 
heated  gases  through  said  coil. 

Roaster.  Fred  J.  Kuhlemeier  and  Ralph  J. 
Quelle,  Burlington,  Iowa ; Quelle  assignor  to  said 
Kuhlemeier.  (1,377,591.)  In  a roaster,  a standard, 
a non-rotatable  casing,  a rotatable  oven  in  said 
:asing  and  later  having  pivoted  connection  with 
said  standard  and  adjustable  upon  said  connection 
with  the  oven  to  upstanding  loading  position  and 
to  normal  horizontal  position,  the  oven  having  per- 
forated side  walls,  and  heating  means  located 
between  the  oven  and  the  casing. 

Collapsible  Box.  Horace  Greening,  Dorchester, 
England.  (1,377,678.)  In  the  herein  described 
collapsible  box  in  which  the  side  parts  and  the 
end  parts  are  provided  with  corner  pieces  and 
hinged  to  the  bottom  part  so  as  to  be  adapted  to 
fold  one  over  the  other  and  over  the  said  bottom 
part,  means  for  locking  the  side  parts  and  the  end 
parts  to  and  unlocking  the  same  from  each  other, 
the  said  means  comprising  a slide  catch,  and  guide 


Trade  Marks  Pending 


plates  fitted  near  the  corners  and  tops  of  each  of 
the  side  parts  and  having  undercut  keyhole  slots 
and  holes  respectively,  and  screw  heads  secured 
to  the  aforesaid  corner  pieces  and  adapted  to  en- 
gage with  the  key-hole  slots  in  the  catches  and  the 
holes  in  the  guide  plates,  all  substantially  as  set 
forth. 

Flavoring  and  Perfumery  Extract.  Gustavus  J. 
Esselen,  Jr.,  Swampscott,  Mass.,  assignor,  by  mesne 
assignments,  to  D.  & L.  Slade  Co.,  Boston.  (1,378,- 
099.)  A solution  consisting  of  an  essential  oil  or 
the  like  dissolved  in  an  ester  of  glycerin  and  acetic 
acid. 
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TRADE  MARKS  PENDING 

The  following  marks  have  been  favorably  acted 
upon.  Any  person  who  believes  he  would  be 
damaged  by  the  registration  of  a mark  may  within 
30  days  enter  opposition  to  prevent  the  proposed 
registration.  All  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal,  79  Wall 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Week  Ending  April  26,  1921 

“Carmocra”  in  black  pointed  border;  142,746; 
Cardona,  Morey  & Craig,  New  York;  coffee. 

“Prince  Albert”  over  figure  of  man;  141,477; 
F.  S.  Ainsa  Co.,  El  Paso,  Tex. ; coffee. 

Week  Ending  May  3,  1921 

“Educator” ; 141,590 ; Johnson  Educator  Food 
Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. ; tea,  coffee,  spices,  and 
flavoring  extracts. 

“Kwatta”;  143,300;  N.  V.  Stoom  Chocola.de-  & 
Cacao-Fabriek  “Kwatta,”  Middenlaan,,  at  Breda, 
Netherlands;  chocolate. 

“Bishop’s”  in  black  border;  139,506;  Bishop  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles ; cocoa  and  chocolate. 

Week  Ending  May  10,  1921 

“Coat  of  Arms”  above  heraldic  device;  115,033; 
Waples-Platter  Grocer  Co.,  Denison,  Tex.;  coffee. 

“White  Cross”  beside  square  containing  a cross ; 
115,193;  Anastasios  Triantafilakos,  New  York; 
coffee. 

“Ferbo” ; 137,066 ; Cadmus  Products  Co.,  Bay- 
onne, N.  J. ; flavoring  extracts. 

“Capitol”  above  Capitol  scene;  143,032;  Andrus- 
Scofield  Co.,  Columbus,  O. ; coffee,  tea,  spices  and 
peanut  butter. 

“Rice  Ola”  in  sheaf  design;  143,668;  Mrs. 
Charles  Saint,  Kaplan,  La.;  package  rice. 

Week  Ending  May  17,  1921 

“White  Daisy”  over  flower;  137,191;  Samuel 
Zechnowitz,  New  York;  tea. 

“Nooz” ; 138,150;  C.  J.  Van  Houton  & Zoon, 
Weesp,  Netherlands,  and  Chicago;  cocoa. 


Trade  Marks  Registered 
This  is  a record  of  trade  marks  that  have  been 
registered,  for  which  certificates  have  been  issued : 
“Baroma”;  137,303;  Junius  H.  Bailey,  Macon, 
Ga. ; coffee. 

“Early  Breakfast”;  138,597;  Adam  Roth  Gro- 
cery Co.,  St.  Louis ; coffee. 

“Isolate”;  125,694;  Foote  & Jenks,  Jackson, 
Mich. ; flavoring  extracts. 

“Superior” ; 127,126 ; Ideal  Cocoa  & Chocolate 
Co.,  Lititz,  Pa. ; cocoa  and  chocolate.  , 
“Plymouth”;  127,124;  Ideal  Cocoa  & Chocolate 
Co.,  Lititz,  Pa. ; cocoa. 

“Carolina  Belle”;  137,229;  Levering  Coffee  Co., 
Baltimore;  coffee. 

Registered  April  26,  1921. 


“Mello” ; 127,915;  E.  C.  Harley  Co.,  Dayton, 
O. ; coffee. 

“Cocoalet”;  116,436;  Cocoa  Products  Co.,  Hol- 
land, Mich. ; prepared  cocoa  powder. 

“Iopener” ; 131,378;  Blyth  Tea  Co.,  Cincinnati; 
tea  and  coffee. 

“Witt’s  Breakfast  Cup”;  134,449;  Charles  F. 
Witt,  Minneapolis  ; coffee , 


“Witt’s  Cafe  Special”;  134,227;  Charles  F. 
Witt,  Minneapolis;  coffee. 

“Endvar”;  137,520;  Endwar  Co.,  London,  Eng- 
land; tea. 

Registered  May  3,  1921. 

“Mello”;  131,476;  Frank  H.  Gibson,  Omaha; 
coffee. 

Registered  May  10,  1921. 

“Tuxedo”;  132,949;  Somrad  Chemical  Co., 
Chicago ; extract  vanilla. 

“Smilax”;  139,272;  Hughes  & Adams,  Seattle; 
coffee. 

“Cornwell”  in  heraldic  design;  138,672;  G.  G. 
Cornwell  & Son,  Washington,  D.  C. ; coffee. 
Registered  May  17,  1921 


HAVANA’S  TRADE  MARK  BUREAU 
The  trade-mark  office  at  Havana  is  functioning 
under  the  plan  of  the  Pan-American  Bureau,  and 
it  is  reported  that  marks  will  be  registered  there 
upon  receipt  of  the  fee  of  $50.  The  business  is 
taken  care  of  through  a patent  attorney,  who  is 
usually  paid  about  $25  in  addition. 

Other  countries  in  the  convention  are  said  to 
have  refused  to  register  the  marks  received  from 
Havana,  as  no  provision  was  made  for  the  pay- 
ment of  fees.  Brazil  is  reported  among  them. 


EXCHANGE  RAISES  SUGAR  VALUE 
The  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange 
raised  the  value  of  all  outstanding  contracts  of 
standard  fine  granulated  sugar  .63  cent  a pound, 
effective  June  6.  This  action  was  taken  because 
of  the  Emergency  Tariff  Law,  which  made  an  in- 
crease of  .5952  cent  in  the  duty  on  96-degree-test 
Cuban  centrifugal  raw  sugar. 


WHO’S  WHO  IN  THE  TRADE 


An  Appreciation  of  Gustav  E.  Kruse,  Who 
Buys  and  Blends  All  the  Coffee  for 
Jones  Bros.  Tea  Co. 

p USTAV  E.  KRUSE  has  been  with  the  Jones 
Bros.  Tea  Co.  continuously  for  the  last  34 
years,  and  has  risen  from  his  original  job  as 
office  ‘ boy  to  be  vice-president  and  head  of  the 
coffee  department  for  that  large  firm. 

He  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1864,  and 
after  being  educated  in  the  public  schools  took 
his  first  job,  at  80  Front  St.,  New  York,  which 
was  with  his  present  employer,  in  1887.  He  was 
soon  promoted  to  clerical  work,  spending  five 
years  in  the  office,  and  then  became  shipping 
clerk  and  factory  superintendent. 

He  opened  a coffee-buying  office  in  the  Santos 
Building,  at  125  Front  St.,  15  years  ago,  to  buy 
coffee  for  the  firm,  and  a year  afterward  opened 
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a coffee- jobbing  office  at  103  Front  St.  He  moved 
to  107  Front  St.  three  years  ago. 

His  position  carries  enormous  responsibilities. 
fo*r  he  buys  and  blends  every  pound  of  coffee 
used  in  this  company’s  huge  business,  which,  with 
the  jobbing,  runs  into  300,000  to  400,000  bags  a 
year,  and  gives  basis  for  the  claim  that  he  is  the 
largest  individual  coffee-buyer  in  the  country.  It 
is  under  his  direction  that  the  firm  is  opening  a 
branch  in  New  Orleans  to  develop  trade  in  the 
Middle  West. 

Mr.  Kruse  is  married  and  has  four  grown  chil- 
dren. His  son  Charles,  now  19,  is  following  in 
his  father’s  footsteps,  having  started  in  at  the 
bottom  to  learn  the  coffee  business. 

MAINLY  ABOUT  PEOPLE 


1 News  About  Men  in  the  Trade  at  Work  | 
and  at  Play  1 
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F.  W.  Gotch,  who  has  been  representing  Jar- 
dine,  Matheson  & Co.  in  Japan,  has  returned  Lo 
New  York  for  a couple  of  months  before  going 
to  England  to  take  charge  of  the  firm’s  tea  af- 
fairs there.  He  went  to  the  principal  tea-produc- 
ing countries  on  his  way  back,  spending  several 
months  in  bringing  his  knowledge  of  tea  affairs 
up  to  date.  He  has  been  in  Japan  for  the  last  31 
years,  speaks  the  language,  and  is  looked  upon  as 
a tea  authority. 

Carl  W.  Brand,  president  of  the  National 
Coffee  Roasters  Association,  attended  the  conven- 
tions of  the  National  Retail  and  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Associations  at  Kansas  City  and  Chicago  this 
month. 

Robert  Purcell,  vice  president  and  treasurer 
of  the  Penn  Coffee  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  was  slightly 
injured  by  falling  against  an  elevated  train  at  one 
of  the  New  York  stations  late  in  May. 

John  A Green,  ex-president  and  secretary  of 
the  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  now 
with  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  sailed  on 
the  Saxonia  for  Europe  June  9,  and  will  address 
retail  grocers’  conventions  in  England,  France,  and 
Belgium.  Mrs.  Green  is  accompanying  him. 

A.  L.  Burns,  vice  president  of  Jabez  Burns  & 
Sons,  New  York,  recently  returned  from  a trip 
to  the  Middle  West.  When  in  Chicago  he  at- 
tended the  spring  meeting  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  of  which  he  is  a mem- 
ber, and  the  convention  of  the  United  Peanut 
Association  of  America. 

F.  W.  Ehrhard  of  Woods,  Ehrhard  & Co., 
New  York,  coffee  brokers,  sailed  for  Brazil  on 
the  ^Eolus  on  June  8,  to  be  away  for  two  months. 

E.  G.  Beeson  of  the  Cultured  Coffee  Co.  of 


America  at  Detroit  was  a recent  New  York 
visitor.  He  says  he  has  secured  a location  for 
the  New  York  branch  of  his  firm  in  the  Bush 
Terminal,  Brooklyn,  and  hopes  to  start  operations 
sometime  in  June  with  a prospect  of  capacity  busi- 
ness from  the  start. 

Chauncey  H.  Marsh  of  the  Foreign  & Home 
Products  Co.,  New  York,  formerly  with  the  Wm. 
B.  Harris  Co.,  who  has  been  ill  for  a year  and 
a half,  is  planning  to  return  to  business  in  the 
near  future. 

William  Graham,  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Co.,  New  York,  sailed  for  Europe 
on  May  13.  He  will  call  upon  the  tea-exporting 
interests  in  London  and  expects  to  establish  di- 
rect connections  with  one  of  the  leading  tea 
shippers. 

Ross  W.  Weir  of  Ross  W.  Weir  & Co.,  New 
York,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Pub- 
licity Committee,  made  one  of  his  periodical  fish- 
ing expeditions  to  the  Maine  woods  in  May.  He 
was  expected  back  early  in  June. 

Daniel  M.  Enright,  the  popular  New  York 
green-coffee  jobber,  is  an  ardent  fight  fan,  and 
usually  to  be  found  among  those  present  at  the 
mere  important  fistic  encounters.  The  other  day 
he  displayed  27  ringside  seats  for  the  Carpentier- 
Dempsey  fight,  about  half  of  them  for  himself 
and  intimate  friends. 

Frank  S.  Shea,  manager  of  the  Boston  office 
of  W.  R.  Grace  & Co.,  spent  four  days  in  New 
York  in  May  and  was  heartily  welcomed  by  his 
many  friends  on  Front  St. 

George  W,  Lawrence  of  Geo.  W.  Lawrence  & 
Co.,  Victor  A.  Cahill  and  Charles  McDougall 
of  Arnold,  Dorr  & Co.,  and  T.  A.  Budenbach  of  B. 
Fischer  & Co.  formed  a quartet  of  New  York 
coffee  men  who  went  to  Virginia  on  a fishing  trip 
over  Memorial  Day,  making  their  headquarters 
at  the  Accomac  Club,  Wachapreague,  Virginia. 
They  succeeded  in  securing  a large  catch,  although 
they  did  not  get  any  channel  bass,  as  they  had 
hoped. 

Dr.  Harrison  E.  Patten  has  resigned  from  the 
head  of  the  physical  chemistry  laboratory  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
to  become  chief  chemist  with  a firm  in  St.  Louis. 
He  was  with  the  department  for  14  years. 

George  F.  Deroo,  formerly  with  Hard  & Rand 
and  Arbuckle  Bros,  in  New  York,  then  in  coffee 
brokerage  for  himself,  has  joined  the  Alexander 
H.  Bill  Co.,  coffee  roasters  and  tea  packers  of 
Boston,  and  will  devote  his  entire  attention  to  the 
buying,  blending,  and  testing  of  coffee. 

Rene  F.  Clerc,  secretary  of  the  board  of  com- 
missioners of  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  spent 
several  days  in  New  York  the  latter  part  of  May, 
studying  port  conditions  and  paying  particular 
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attention  to  methods  followed  in  handling  coffee. 

L.  D.  McDowell  of  Ruffner,  McDowell  & 
Burch,  Chicago,  made  a flying  trip  to  New  York 
the  last  week  in  May  to  arrange  for  a successor 
to  F.  W.  Kunz,  former  manager  of  the  New 
York  office,  who  goes  to  New  Orleans  to  take 
charge  of  that  branch  of  the  Jones  Bros.  Tea  Co. 

W.  H.  Aborn  of  Aborn  & Cushman,  New  York, 
opened  his  country  home  at  Amagansett,  L.  I.,  on 
June  1.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  charter  member 
of  a new  $50,000  nine-hole  golf  course  there, 
which  will  be  opened  on  July  1.  It  is  expected 
that  nine  holes  more  will  be  completed  next  spring. 

Victor  A.  Cahill  and  Charles  McDougall  of 
Arnold,  Dorr  & Co.,  coffee  brokers,  New  York, 
went  to  Virginia  for  a fishing  trip  in  May. 

Stephen  H.  Dorr,  president  of  Arnold,  Dorr 
& Co.,  New  York,  visited  Canada  recently. 


OBITUARY 

Salo  W.  Roth 

Salo  W.  Roth,  publisher  of  the  Retailers’  Jour- 
nal, the  Wholesale  Grocer,  and  the  Consumer  in 
Chicago,  age  67,  died  suddenly  from  heart  trouble 
early  in  May,  1921.  He  was  born  in  Hamburg, 
Germany,  and  moved  to  Chicago  when  a young 
man.  He  became  interested  in  politics  and  at 
one  time  was  alderman ; then  established  a to- 
bacco trade  paper  for  retailers,  which  was  sub- 
sequently turned  into  a grocery  paper.  He  was 
always  active  in  the  interests  of  his  clientele  and 
regularly  attended  the  important  conventions  that 
concerned  them.  He  left  a wife  and  a son. 


John  C.  Perry 

John  C.  Perry,  one  of  the  prominent  wholesale 
grocers  of  Indianapolis,  aged  87,  died  May  20. 


Thomas  R.  Tabor 

Thomas  R.  Tabor,  vice  president  of  the  Enter- 
prise Coffee  Co.,  wholesaler,  at  93  Warren  St., 
New  York,  age  71,  died  May  24. 


Herbert  Douglas 

Herbert  Douglas  of  Oneida,  one  of  the  leading 
wholesale  grocers  of  central  New  York,  aged  81, 
died  May  20. 

Charles  D.  Joyce 

Charles  D.  Joyce,  president  of  the  A.  Colburn 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  Flavoring  Extract 
Manufacturers’  Association,  and  a director  of  the 
American  Spice  Trade  Association,  in  which  he 
was  one  of  the  most  active  members,  died  on 
June  4,  1921,  after  a short  illness.  He  began 
with  the  Colburn  company  as  an  office  boy,  and 
worked  up  to  a position  of  prominence  in  outside 


business  affairs,  having  at  one  time  been  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Credit  Men. 


William  J.  Leeds 

William  J.  Leeds,  head  of  Burchard  & Co., 
coffee  merchants  at  265  Washington  St.,  New 
York,  since  1882,  of  which  he  became  the  sole 
owner,  age  83,  died  June  6;  unmarried. 


Henry  Wendt 

Henry  Wendt,  wholesale  grocer  at  Sixth  and 
Willow  Ave.,  Hoboken,  age  80,  died  May  17. 


Marx  H.  Epstein 

Marx  H.  Epstein,  president  of  the  Magnolia 
Coffee  Co.,  Plouston,  Tex.,  age  72,  died  June  3, 
leaving  a wife,  four  daughters,  and  two  sons. 


Mrs.  George  H.  Macy 

Mrs.  George  H.  Macy,  whose  father,  the  late 
Oliver  S.  Carter,  and  husband  formed  the  part- 
nership of  Carter,  Macy  & Co.,  tea  packers,  New 
York,  in  1886,  age  63,  died  May  14,  1921,  leaving 
two  daughters  and  three  sons.  The  latter  are 
Oliver  Carter,  T.  Ridgway  and  W.  Kingsland 
Macy.  Her  estate,  which  was  large,  is  divided 
equally  among  her  children. 

IN  THE  EDITOR’S  MAIL  BAG 


Here  Will  Be  Found  Letters  from  Readers 
Who  Say  Something  Worth  While 

C\NLY  letters  which  deal  with  subjects  of  gen- 
eral  trade  interest  are  published  here.  Read- 
ers should  remember  that  when  they  write  for 
this  department  they  can  best  serve  themselves  and 
the  Editor  by  being  brief.  Many  letters  cannot  be 
published  because  of  their  length. 

The  Loss  of  Coffee  Aroma 

The  following  analysis  of  coffee  making,  with 
the  development  of  aroma  and  explanations  of  why 
it  is  sometimes  lost,  has  been  submitted  by  I.  D. 
Riehheimer.  He  puts  it  squarely  up  to  the  roaster 
to  learn  the  proper  methods  and  pass  them  on  to 
the  grocer,  so  that  the  consumer  may  be  educated. 
Here  is  Mr.  Richheimer’s  letter : 

New  York,  June  6,  1921. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Ukers,  Editor, 

The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir : 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  heated 
butter  soon  becomes  rancid.  All  fats,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable,  start  fermenting  and  disin- 
tegrating soon  after  being  heated  and  then,  in 
contact  with  moisture  and  vegetable  fiber,  become 
rancid. 

Let  us  visualize  a coffee  bean.  It  has  12  per 
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cent  fixed  fats  and  5 per  cent  moisture  left  in  the 
bean  after  roasting.  This,  being  always  in  in- 
timate contact  with  its  53  per  cent  woody  vegetable 
fiber,  is  what  causes  the  fixed  fats  of  roasted  cof- 
fee to  ferment,  and  every  coffee  man  is  familiar 
with  the  sale,  fermented  taste  of  old  roasted  coffee. 

This  disintegration  is  constantly  increasing  from 
the  day  of  roasting  and  careful  coffee  men  in- 
stinctively recognize  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  within  even  two  days  after  roasting.  Yet 
they  apparently  wash  their  hands  of  responsibility 
for  their  best  blend  becoming  stale  and  rancid  on 
the  dealers’  shelves. 

It  is  pathetic  to  see  the  indifference  with  which 
some  roasters  answer  dealers  who  seek  the  means 
of  producing  what  good  remains  in  coffee  that  for 
one  reason  or  another  takes  its  place  with  other 
poor-selling  merchandise  on  the  retailers’  shelves. 

The  roaster  must  accept  responsibility,  for  his 
name  appears  on  the  brand  and  the  longer  he 
shirks  the  task  of  showing  the  dealer  that  there  is 
at  least  one  good  method  for  making  all  coffee 
well  and  teaching  him  that  this  old  coffee  will 
taste  mighty  well  when  properly  filtrated,  just  that 
much  longer  will  he  fail  to  accomplish  the  results 
for  which  he  has  been  striving,  i.  e.,  to  keep  the 
retailer  from  buying  17  different  brands  just  to 
please  Mrs.  Jones.  For  he  cannot  buy  a pound 
or  two  to  satisfy  Mrs.  Jones,  but  must  buy  a case. 
Result,  some  more  coffee  getting  stale. 

Every  roaster  must  learn  what  method  of  filtra- 
tion will  separate  and  hold  fermenting  fats  from 
the  rich-colored,  aromatic  liquid  containing  the 
essential  oils  of  the  coffee.  There  is  such  a device, 
and  many  of  the  foremost  roasters  have  brought 
it  to  the  attention  of  their  salesmen  or  vice  versa. 

It  is  now  recognized  that  cloth  is  a fat  catcher, 
and,  disintegration  being  constant,  these  fats  in 
their  fermented  state  are  washed  into  the  brew  at 
the  next  making,  changing  the  character  so  that 
no  one  recognizes  the  original  flavor  of  the  blend. 
It  is  also  apparent  that  the  percolator  sieve  has  no 
better  means  of  holding  these  fats  out  of  the 
brew — which,  by  the  way,  are  pleasant  in  taste 
before  the  deterioration  has  progressed  far  enough 
to  attack  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  bean.  It  is  from 
the  fiber  that  bitter  tannic  acid  is  developed  and 
the  gummy,  acrid,  soapy  fats  are  extracted. 

The  roaster  should  learn  that  special  filter  paper 
has  been  employed  to  make  coffee  fat  freed.  The 
results  are  startling,  for  when  free  from  an  over- 
abundance of  undesirable  ingredients,  such  as  the 
physician  warns  his  patients  against,  coffee  has 
wonderful  properties. 

It  is  the  coffee  roaster’s  duty  to  investigate  the 
most  advanced  method  of  filtering  coffee  and, 
having  satisfied  himself,  to  impart  the  knowledge 
to  the  retailer  in  such  a manner  that  he  in  turn 
will  impress  the  coffee  user  with  knowledge  of 
how  to  make  that  cup  of  wonder  coffee  you  know 
so  well  how  to  produce  at  the  testing  table,  but 
fail  so  dismally  to  do  a few  weeks  later  at  the 
consumer’s  table. 

Find  the  device  that  separates  the  fats  and 
broken-down  fiber  from  the  clear  boiling  water  and 
light  volatile  oils,  find  the  device  that  does  not 
inclose  the  fumes  so  tightly  under  its  cover  that 
the  delicate  flavor  is  overcome  and  destroyed  by 
the  gases  that  arise  from  the  fermenting  fats  of 
coffee. 

See  that  the  coffee  grounds  as  well  as  the  fats 
come  once  only  into  contact  with  boiling  water ; 
see  that  when  the  filtered  coffee  in  all  its  richness 


drips  away  from  useless  grounds  and  other  un- 
desirable elements  it  is  preserved  intact  and  sweet 
in  a china  coffee  pot  that  can  be  heated  and  there- 
by help  keeps  the  flavor  so  wonderfully  extracted. 

See  that  this  device  is  sanitary  and  easily  kept 
clean,  for  gummy  coffee  fats  left  in  the  coffee  pot 
contain  ever-present  bacteria  which  become  foul 
and  are  inclined  to  spoil  the  very  next  brew  drawn 
from  such  a pot. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  liquid  beverage,  to  have 
that  beautiful  golden  color,  must  never  be  exposed 
to  metal,  for  tannic  acid,  which  is  contained  in  all 
coffee,  has  an  affinity  for  base  metal,  and  oxidation 
is  so  steady  by  this  contact  that  a gallon  of  well- 
made  coffee  becomes  unrecognizable  in  10  minutes 
in  an  enamel  pot  with  enamel  the  size  of  a five- 
cent  piece  chipped  off. 

Find  the  device  that  overcomes  all  the  bad 
methods  of  former  coffee  makers  and  automati- 
cally delivers  into  a “baking”  china  coffee  pot 
perfect  coffee,  perfectly  made.  Advocate  it  with- 
out fear  or  favor,  and  you  will  immediately  notice 
a change  for  the  better  permeating  your  salesmen, 
your  retailer,  and  the  consumer ; for  nothing  pro- 
motes a healthy  business  so  much  as  the  feeling 
of  confidence  reposed  in  those  with  whom  one 
deals,  and  you  are  then  certain  that  your  best  foot 
is  on  the  ladder,  beginning  the  climb  to  coffee 
success. — I.  D.  Richheimer,  President  of  the  Tri- 
colator  Co. 
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INSPIRATION  CORNER 

I C Putting  salt  on  the  tails  of  fugitive  big  | 
| thoughts  and  bits  of  verse  which  make  | 
1 worth  while  the  blending  of  sentiment  with  1 
I business. 
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“I  ACCEPT!” 

Never  before  have  I been  called  upon  to 
deliberately  walk  into  the  Valley  of  the  Shad- 
ow, and,  say  what  you  will,  it  is  a great  act. 
Here  was  a path  the  end  of  which  I could  not 
see.  Ah,  now  I was  to  know  the  great  secret! 
For  forty  years  I had  been  wondering,  won- 
dering. Often  I had  said  to  myself  that  I 
should  summon  to  my  mind  when  this  moment 
came  some  words  that  would  be  somewhat  a 
synthesis  of  my  philosophy. 

Socrates  said  to  those  who  stood  by  after 
he  had  drunk  the  hemlock,  “No  evil  can  befall 
a good  man,  whether  he  be  alive  or  dead.” 
The  apothegm,  however,  was  not  apposite  to 
me,  because  it  involved  a declaration  that  I 
was  a good  man,  and  I don’t  know  anyone  who 
has  the  right  to  so  appreciate  himself. 

I had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  perhaps 
the  best  statement  of  my  creed  could  be  fitted 
into  the  words  “I  accept!”  which  to  me  meant 
that  if  in  the  law  of  nature  my  individual  spirit 
was  to  go  back  into  the  great  ocean  of  spirits, 
my  one  duty  was  to  conform.  “Lead  kindly 
light”  was  all  the  gospel  I had.  I accepted! — 
Franklin  K.  Lane. 
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“UNDER  OUR  CONTROL” 

“It  is  absolutely  certain  that  prices  must  go  up.” 

“The  coffee  markets  of  the  world  are  now  under  our  control.” 

It  is  hoped  that  Count  Siciliano  did  not  mean  entirely  what  he  seems  to  have  meant  when 
he  sent  cablegrams  to  Mr.  Sampaio  the  other  day  containing  those  sentences,  for,  somehow,  it 
will  not  be  strange  if  those  not  in  entire  sympathy  with  Brazil’s  valorizing  tendencies  will 
interpret  them  as  implying  an  attitude  not  far  removed  from  arrogance,  perhaps  as  even  contain- 
ing a threat. 

If  the  count  really  means  to  convey  that  Brazil  has  the  coffee  markets  of  the  world  “by  the 
neck,”  as  it  were,  and  that  it  is  going  to  twist  it  till  the  world  will  pay  such  prices  as  Brazil 
thinks  it  should — well*  the  astute  “controllers”  in  Brazil  had  better  be  sure  that  their  grip  is  firm 
and  that  their  victim  doesn’t  wriggle  loose. 

It  would  seem,  when  considering  coffee  consumption,  stocks  on  hand,  and  present  prices, 
that  an  advance  in  the  market  is  not  remote,  formally  speaking,  and  this  without  any  real  or 
fancied  influence  that  the  Brazilians  may  think  they  are  exerting  with  their  nice  little  valorizing 
scheme.  Natural  supply  and  demand  are  a po':ent  factor  in  market  regulation  as  they  are  in 
biology  and  other  things,  and  it  is  also  an  absolute  law  governing  the  economic  pendulum  that 
it  will  finally  swing  plumb,  despite  any  artificial  pressure  that  may  haughtily  be  exerted  to  hold 
it  back  from  center.  Brazil  knows  this,  if  its  memory  can  reach  as  far  back  as  a decade,  and 
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the  recollection  should  cause  it  to  tremble  a little  if  it  is  planning  to  wring  the  gullets  of  its 
coffee  consumers. 

For  instance,  there  are  banking  interests,  whose  favor  is  sometimes  necessary  when  seeking 
loans ; there  are  other  countries  producing  coffee  which  would  respond  eagerly  to  encouragement 
to  increase  their  yields;  the  popular  consumption  of  coffee  can  very  easily  drop  back  the  per- 
capita  four  pounds  that  it  gained  last  year,  despite  Sao  Paulo’s  publicity  contributions;  and 
discriminatory  tariff  laws  are  not  without  effect  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  enact  them. — J. 

WHY  NOT  REHASH  HOLLINGWORTH’S  BOOK? 

At  the  inception  of  the  Joint  Coffee  research  we  strongly  advocated  the  close  study  of  the 
physiological  effects  of  coffee.  We  still  believe  that  the  results  obtained  would  be  of  consider- 
able utility.  Anything  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well,  and  if  that  side  be  attacked  the 
investigation  should  be  thorough  enough  to  warrant  calling  the  results  conclusive. 

As  no  publication  of  experimental  results,  attendant  to  the  lecent  announcement  of  the  in- 
nocuous character  of  coffee,  seems  to  be  forthcoming,  apparently  our  postulation  of  the  biblio- 
graphic method  was  correct.  However,  even  if  that  were  the  path  followed,  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  coffee  industry,  there  is  one  advantage  in  rehashing  old  stuff; 
namely,  additional  publicity.  Holling worth’s  book,  though  quite  familiar  to  the  scientific  fra- 
ternity, is  virtually  unknown  to  the  laity.  If  the  public  were  made  better  acquainted  with  the 
results  of  this  work  alone,  the  efforts  of  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Committee  would  in 
some  measure  be  justified. — G.  T.  M. 


THE  CAFFEIN  CONTENT  OF  TEA  AND  COFFEE 

Comment  elicited  by  “Coffee  Research  Details  or  Generalities?”  appearing  in  our  last 
issue  moves  us  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject.  Our  general  observation  indicates  that  the  total 
stimulation  induced  by  a given  quantity  of  caffein  is  substantially  the  same  no  matter  what  be 
the  form  in  which  the  alkaloid  is  ingested.  However,  it  would  seem  that  the  intensity  and 
duration  of  the  stimulation  do  in  themselves  vary.  Caffein  in  the  free  state  appears  to  create  a 
relatively  great  peak  of  stimulation  which  lasts  over  a short  period  of  time,  and  tea  with  milk 
or  cream  a less  intense  stimulation  over  a longer  period,  with  black  coffee,  coffee  with  cream, 
and  clear  tea  ranging  in  between  in  the  order  given. 

Theoretically  the  cause  of  this  may  be  deemed  primarily  due  to  the  chemical  and  physical 
state  of  the  caffein  in  the  different  drinks.  The  lower  the  peak  and  the  longer  the  period  of 
stimulation,  the  slower  has  been  the  assimilation  by  the  body.  Assimilation  is  retarded  by  the 
necessity  of  breaking  down  the  loose  combination  with  “caffetannic  acid”  in  black  coffee,  the 
stronger  one  with  tannin  in  tea,  and  of  overcoming  what  would  seem  to  be  the  absorptive  or 
inclusive  action  of  the  casein  and  fat  particles  when  milk  or  cream  is  added.  Naturally  the 
effects  of  caffeol  and  the  volatile  oil  of  tea,  being  partly  antagonistic  to  those  of  caffein  must 
not  be  disregarded.  It  would  be  interesting  to  corroborate  these  observations  clinically. 

However,  a reduced  intensity  of  stimulation  by  caffein  in  coffee  does  not  support  the  claim 
that  caffein  in  coffee  is  totally  harmless.  Individual  idiosyncrasy  is  not  so  easily  overcome. 
That  caffein  sensitives  are  affected  by  the  caffein  in  coffee  is  a fact  that  can  no  more  be  denied 
than  that  such  people  exist.  There  is  a certain  type  of  distress,  localized  chiefly  in  the  ali- 
mentary tract,  caused  by  coffee  that  cannot  be  attributed  to  caffein.  Cause  of  this  discomfort 
varies  with  the  individual.  The  irritating  elements  may  be  generally  classified  as  compounds 
formed  upon  the  addition  of  cream  or  milk  to  the  coffee  liquor,  volatile  constituents,  and  prod- 
ucts formed  by  hydrolysis  of  the  fibrous  part  of  the  grounds.  If  no  more  serious  cause  be 
located,  the  remedy  indicated  is  purely  a problem  of  education  in  the  making  and  drinking  of 
coffee. 

But  in  contemplation  of  the  entire  matter  of  the  effect  of  coffee,  the  fact  should  never 
be  lost  sight  of  that  the  human  race  has  for  ages  withstood  the  effects  of  a stimulant  much 
more  drastic  in  its  action  than  coffee,  and  in  spite  of  that  there  is  no  denying  that  in  entirety 
we  have  progressed  and  are  still  going  ahead. — G.  T.  M. 


WHOLESALE  GROCERS  IN  CONVENTION 

ft  National  Association  meets  at  Chicago  in  probably  the  most  important 
session  of  its  history  and  transacts  business  in  all  lines  of  the  trade, 
ft  Addresses  are  made  by  many  trade  and  financial  leaders,  including 
Chairman  Thompson  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Vice  President 
Ayres  of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Co.,  and  Director  Copeland  of  the  Harvard 
Business  Research  Bureau,  ft  Herscher  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  is  the 
new  president,  ft  Southern  Association  relects  J.  H.  McLaurin. 


Chicago,  June  10,  1921. 
nr  HE  15th  annual  con- 
vention  of  the  Na- 
tional Wholesale  Grocers’ 

Association,  which  came 
to  an  end  here  today,  was 
one  of  the  most  construc- 
tive- in  its  history,  with 
the  probable  sole  excep- 
tion of  the  first,  also  held 
here  14  years  ago,  when 
it  was  just  getting  nicely 
under  way.  Six  hundred 
attended,  among  them  the 
most  prominent  members 
of  the  largest  firms  in  the 
United  States  and  from 
every  part  of  it. 

The  accomplishments 
of  the  three  days  of 
strenuous  meeting  could 
hardly  be  told  in  sum- 
mary, for  they  embraced 
every  problem  of  the 
trade,  each  treated  by 
experts,  some  of  whom 
had  devoted  a year’s 
study  to  working  out  the  recommendations.  The 
thoroughness  with  which  this  was  done  was  shown 
by  the  fact  that  almost  every  recommendation  of 
importance,  was  adopted  unanimously. 

The  speakers  were  notable,  including  Huston 
Thompson,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission ; Leonard  P.  Ayres,  vice  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Trust  Co.;  Harry  A.  Wheeler,  former 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States ; Harry  P.  Strasbaugh,  president 
of  the  National  Canners  Association;  Paul  E. 
Kroehle,  president  of  the  National  Food  Brokers’ 
Association ; Fred  Mason,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Specialty  Manufacturers’  Association;  Melvin 
T.  Copeland,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Business 
Research  at  Harvard  University ; ex-United  States 
Senator  James  Hamilton  Lewis ; besides  various 
officers  of  the  association  itself. 

The  resolutions  adopted  included  condemnation 


of  the  raisin  monopoly 
allegedly  maintained  by 
the  California  Associated 
Raisin  Co.,  of  the  bills 
in  Congress  to  exempt 
farmers  from  laws 
against  restraint  of  trade, 
and  of  national  and  state 
bills  aimed  at  the  control 
of  prices. 

The  committees  recom- 
mended that  manufactur- 
ers be  compelled  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion to  confine  their  dis- 
tribution to  one  agency, 
either  wholesaler  or  re- 
tailer, or  sell  direct  to  the 
consumer ; condemned  the 
selling  of  goods  to  em- 
ployees at  wholesale 
prices  by  manufacturers; 
urged  that  help  be  given 
to  the  retail  merchant  to 
make  him  more  efficient : 
and  commended  giving 
discounts  for  cash. 

The  activities  of  the  association  included  the 
settlement  of  111  commercial  disputes  by  arbitra- 
tion. It  now  has  1,372  members.  The  annual 
dues  were  reduced  20  per  cent.  The  services  of 
Secretary  Toulme,  whb  had  been  in  office  for  less 
than  a year,  were  specially  commended;  also  the 
work  of  J.  B.  Newman,  assistant  to  the  president, 
and  all  other  officers. 

Mr.  Herscher,  the  new  president,  has  been  with 
Lewis,  Hubbard  & Co.,  wholesale  grocers  of 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  since  he  began  work  in  1896, 
and  he  is  now  vice  president  and  assistant  general 
manager  there.  He  has  been  a hard  worker  in 
the  association,  particularly  during  the  last  three 
years,  and  was  a driving  enthusiast  in  the  war. 

Invitations  for  the  next  convention  came  from 
Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  Atlantic 
City,  and  Kansas  City;  but  the  choice  was  left 
to  the  Executive  Committee. — W.  H.  A. 


J.  W.  Herscher 
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B.  B.  Cushman 


O.  J.  Moore 


RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED 


A.  L.  Baker 


B.  D.  Crane 


THE  NEW  OFFICERS 


National  Wholesalers  Condemn  Raisin 
Monopoly,  Farmers’  Exemption,  and 
Legal  Price  Fixing 


(staff  correspondence) 

Chicago,  June  10,  1921. 
HE  resolutions  adopted  by  the  National 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  are  among 
the  most  comprehensive  ever  considered  by  that 
body.  They  are  summarized  as  follows  : 

The  Raisin  Monopoly 

In  the  face  of  most  violent  declines  that  have 
occurred  in  food  commodities  during  the  past  12 
months,  the  California  Associated  Raisin  Co.  has 
been  able  to  maintain  the  price  of  raisins  at  levels 
far  above  the  comparative  prices  of  other  foods. 
The  company’s  latest  official  prices  were  100  per 
cent  over  its  1917  prices  and  more  than  350  per 
cent  above  its  1914  prices.  We  condemn  the  mo- 
nopolistic methods  employed  by  the  California 
company  as  uneconomic,  and,  mindful  of  the  gov- 
ernment’s solicitude  for  the  development  and 
continuance  of  fair,  competitive,  and  independent 
business,  we  most  earnestly  petition  the  attorney 
general  of  the  United  States  to  proceed  in  due  course 
with  the  case  the  government  has  already  insti- 
tuted against  this  monopoly. 

Farmers’  Exemption  Bills 
Any  attempt  at  the  creation  of  a privileged  class 
or  the  extension  of  any  immunities  to  portions  of 
our  citizenship  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  our 
concept  of  liberty.  We  therefore  view  with  grave 
concern  the  continued  efforts  of  certain  labor  un- 
ionists and  agriculturists  in  seeking  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  principles  and  the  creation  of  arbitrary 
class  barriers.  We  particularly  condemn  the  pend- 
ing Volstead-Capper  bills,  designed  virtually  to 
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exempt  farmers  and  growers  from  certain  existing 
laws  against  restraint  of  trade  and  monopoly.  We 
earnestly  oppose  the  grant  of  special  legislative 
privileges  to  any  one  class  of  citizens  unless  they 
be  extended  to  all. 

Opposed  to  Price  Fixing 
It  is  most  important  that  no  committee  of  in- 
dividuals, or  commission,  no  few  persons  however 
high-minded  and  competent,  be  given  power  arbi- 
trarily to  fix  the  percentage  of  profit  that  shall 
be  made  on  commodities.  To  limit  profits  without 
at  the  same  time  granting  absolute  assurance  that 
such  profits  can  be  obtained,  is  to  work  untold 
mischief  to  the  country’s  commerce  and  to  com- 
mit an  economic  and  political  fallacy  of  the  first 
magnitude.  If  we  are  to  have  socialism  or  bol- 
snevism,  let  us  call  it  by  those  names  and  not 
attempt  to  hide  socialism  under  the  cloak  of  false 
economic  nostrums  or  legislative  cure-alls.  The 
National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  has  uni- 
formly condemned  unfair  practices  and  the  taking 
of  excessive  profits.  We  reaffirm  our  attitude  in 
connection  with  any  measures  which  propose  to 
fix  prices  or  profits,  and  we  condemn  state  inter- 
ference with  legitimate  business. 

Membership  Dues  Reduced 
Reducing  the  annual  dues  of  membership  in  the 
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association  by  20  per  cent,  so  that  they  shall  be  as 
follows:  Membership  commercially  rated  at  less 
than  $100,000,  $40;  to  $200,000,  $80;  to  $300,000,  $120; 
to  $400,000,  $160;  to  $500,000,  $200;  to  $1,000,000, 
$320;  to  $2,000,000,  $480;  to  $5,000,000,  $600;  over 
$5,000,000,  $800. 

“We  most  earnestly  urge  upon  Congress  and 
citizens  generally  the  provision  of  adequate  and 
permanent  means  for  the  constructive  aid  of  these 
veterans  [soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  of  the 
World  War],  their  wives,  children,  and  other  de- 
pendents, through  improved  hospital  facilities,  vo- 
cational development,  opportunities  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  and  for  home  building.” 

Trade  Commission  Commended 

Commending  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for 
its  “energetic  prosecution  of  those  engaged  in 
commercial  piracy,  the  attempted  monopolistic 
control  of  various  branches  of  the  food-product  in- 
dustry, the  dissemination  of  fraudulent  representa- 
tions regarding  merchandise,  dishonest  advertis- 
ing, and  other  unfair  trade  practices.” 

Favoring  laws  to  prevent  the  sale  of  worthless 
securities. 

Urging  “the  necessity  for  uniform  laws  upon 
commercial  subjects.” 

“We  regard  the  arbitration  of  commercial  dis- 
putes as  not  only  the  most  economical,  but  the 
most  logical,  method  of  adjusting  differences.” 

Condemning  slack-filled  packages  and  declaring 
its  support  of  the  Haugen  bill  in  Congress. 

Urging  the  fullest  possible  support  of  the  Har- 
vard University  Business  Bureau. 

Indorsing  a form  of  contract  submitted  for  trans- 
actions with  canners. 

Indorsing  discounts  for  cash. 

Guaranteed  Prices 

“We  consider  the  practice  of  guaranteeing  prices 
of  proprietary  products  against  decline  to  be 
economically  sound  and  fair  to  the  public  and  the 
trade,  when  pursued  independently  by  the  man- 
ufacturer or  merchant,”  and  urging  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  not  to  condemn  the  practice,  but 
to  act  on  each  case  separately. 

Condemning  House  bills  6215  and  6820,  to  pro- 
hibit and  specially  tax  “mixtures  milk  products 
with  other  fats.” 

Indorsing  the  research  movement  of  the  Na- 
tional Canners  Association. 

Approving  the  Britten  Metric  Bill  in  Congress 
(H.  R.  10),  “or  legislation  similar  to  it,”  that  will 
put  the  metric  system  into  effect  here. 

Urging  the  restoration  of  1,000-  and  2,000-mile 
interchangeable  railroad  mileage  books  at  two 
and  a half  cents  a mile. — W.  H.  A. 


BUSINESS  FOR  A CENTURY 

Conditions  Declared  by  Leonard  P.  Ayres 
to  Have  Reached  Bottom,  and 
Upward  Trend  Is  Indicated 

(staff  correspondence) 

Chicago,  June  8,  1921. 

BY  far  the  most  important  address  of  the  con- 
vention by  an  outsider  was  that  by  Leonard  P. 
Ayres,  vice  president  of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Co. 
He  exhibited  a number  of  charts,  which  vividly 
portrayed  conditions  for  100  years  and  what  might 
be  expected  for  the  future. 

Ups  and  Downs  of  the  Past 
Mr.  Ayres  showed  that  there  had  been  a regular 
rising  and  falling  of  prices  over  a century;  that 
the  increases  were  far  apart  and  were  followed  by 
lowered  prices,  with  consequently  rising  and  fall- 
ing markets.  He  explained  why  it  was  that  when 
a business  man  had  prepared  for  a certain  profit 
and  then  conditions  changed  unexpectedly  he  had 
not  made  these  profits.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  unexpected  happened  and  prices  went  up,  be- 
cause of  a shortage  of  goods  or  an  untoward  de- 
mand, the  profit  thus  made  compensated  for  the 
lean  years.  There  had  been  no  “bloated  bondhold- 
ers,” he  declared,  during  the  last  year,  owing  to 
the  peculiar  conditions. 

Referring  to  the  chart  and  noting  when  the 
periods  of  depression  occurred,  he  s?ud  all  indi- 


cations pointed  to  the  present  as  a time  for  fall- 
ing prices ; that  already  this  was  in  evidence  and 
they  would  continue  downward  as  the  last  year. 

The  producing  power  of  the  world  was  demoral- 
ized, he  declared,  and  until  that  condition  was  amel- 
iorated better  conditions  could  not  be  expected. 
Foreign  countries  must  have  gold  to  stabilize  their 
industries,  and  all  the  surplus  gold  must  come 
from  the  United  States  and  at  a time  when  pro- 
duction of  gold  was  at  a low  ebb.  Hence  the 
“why”  of  the  falling  price  trend.  He  said  he  did 
not  mean  that  we  could  not  prosper  during  such 
a falling  period.  Quite  the  contrary,  for  business 
could  and  would  be  done  at  a profit;  but,  he  said, 
it  would  have  to  be  done  along  different  lines.  It 
should  not  be  a “pinch-penny”  method,  but  one 
of  information.  We  should  study  our  business 
more;  must  not  take  chances  as  in  the  past,  trust- 
ing to  luck  to  come  out  on  top. 

The  Effect  of  High  Wages 

Mr.  Ayres’  chart  on  the  wage  and  price  trend 
showed  a gradual  increase  after  the  Civil  War 
of  both  wages  and  prices,  though  those  for  skilled 
artisans  increased  much  faster  than  for  unskilled; 
that  there  was  a necessary  relationship  between 
prices  and  wages,  and  that  this  must  continue 
through  the  future. 

Explaining  how  it  was  that  prices  had  decreased 
so  much  faster  than  wages  during  this  last  year, 
Mr.  Ayres  declared  that  possibly  the  only  solution 
would  be  quantity  production,  for  that  condition 
had  made  the  business  of  this  country  what  it  had 
been.  It  was  the  only  thing  that  would  preserve 
the  relationship  between  wages  and  prices, — a kind 
of  working  balance. 

As  to  the  future  of  prices,  that  depended  upon 
what  happened  to  the  productivity  of  the  individual. 
If  we  can  increase  the  output,  then  wages  will  not 
go  down,  and  consequently  prices  will  stay  up  or 
be  more  profitable. 

Values  of  Securities 

The  speaker  here  displayed  a chart  showing  the 
rise  and  fall  in  values  of  industrial  securities  over 
the  last  25  years.  It  was  a series  of  ups  and  downs, 
brokeh  during  the  war,  gradually  rising  again,  and 
now  on  a very  low  plane;  but  the  general  trend 
was  upward  when  compared  with  25  years  ago. 

Where  are  we  at  present?  the  speaker  asked.  We 
were  passing  through  the  tail  end  of  a panic,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  Federal  Reserve  system  we 
should  certainly  have  had  a very  disastrous  period. 
Stocks  were  almost  at  the  bottom  now.  he  said, 
and  this  period  corresponded  to  similar  periods  of 
the  past.  In  this  there  was  reason  for  optimism, 
for  in  the  past  conditions  began  to  improve  when 
industrial  stocks  reached  bottom. 

Salt  as  an  Index 

The  speaker  then  told  of  his  researches  to  find 
some  commodity  that  would  probably  be  least  af- 
fected, or  not  affected  at  all,  by  conditions  of  the 
last  few  years.  He  found  salt  to  be  that  com- 
modity, which  until  last  October  had  remained  un- 
affected by  conditions  that  had  put  others  on  the 
down-path.  Then  for  some  unaccountable  reason 
salt  had  suddenly  dropped,  and  as  suddenly,  six 
weeks  ago,  it  had  started  up  again.  This  would 
seem  to  be  a strong  indication  that  the  bottom  of 
the  depression  in  business  had  been  reached. 

The  same  condition  obtained  in  the  bag  business. 
— paper  bags  used  by  wholesale  grocers.  Produc- 
tion of  iron  was  at  the  lowest  ebb  in  its  history, 
but  consumption  was  gradually  increasing  despite 
the  fact  that  the  iron  mills  were  closed.  The 
automobile-tire  business  was  another  instance. 
All  pointed  to  the  improvement  of  business,  that  it 
must  go  ahead  from  now  on. 

The  15  Per  Cent  Line 

Referring  again  to  his  chart,  which  he  had  ar- 
ranged to  show  how  much  above  and  below  normal 
industrial  stocks  had  gone,  he  urged  his  hearers  to 
draw  a line  at  say  15  per  cent  above  normal,  call- 
ing that  line  the  “zone  of  caution.”  If  you  will 
make  up  for  yourself  such  a chart,  you  should  pro- 
ceed with  caution  when  the  plane  of  business 
reached  this  line.  On  the  other  hand,  the  line  15 
per  cent  below  normal  should  be  called  the  “zone 
Df  optimism,”  for  then  you  would  know  that  the 
bottom  had  nearly  been  reached  and  that  things 
should  go  forward  from  that  time  on,  even  though 
the  situation  looked  dubious  and  the  future  very 
dark.  The  present  was  rising  from  the  zone  of 
optimism,  and  business  for  the  future  should  be 
good.— W.  H.  A. 
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THE  CONVENTION  DETAILS 

Relief  for  Pueblo  Sufferers — Association 
Dues  Reduced — New  Retail  Officers 
Make  Friendly  Visit 

(staff  correspondence) 

Chicago,  June  10,  1921. 
HE  more  important  details  of  the  National 
Wholesale  Grocers’  convention  are  summar- 
ized as  follows : 

The  Opening  Day 

The  convention  proper  on  the  8th  opened  a little 
late  with  President  Arjay  Davies  in  the  chair.  Af- 
ter the  invocation  and  an  address  of  welcome  by  an 
Association  of  Commerce  representative,  Vice 
President  Oliver  J.  Moore  responded  in  behalf  of 
the  association.  , „ 

Attention  was  then  brought  to  the  suffering  and 
loss  of  life  caused  by  the  breaking  of  a dam  at 
Pueblo,  Col.,  and  a resolution  was  adopted  offer- 
ing the  services  of  the  association  and  monetary 
aid  for  the  sufferers.  _ _ , 

Paul  E.  Kroehle,  president  of  the  National  Food 
Brokers’  Association,  gave  a synopsis  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  his  organization,  and  said  that  it  could 
be  of  greater  benefit  to  the  grocers  if  they  would 
cooperate.  “You  must  not  think  we  are  unneces- 
sary to  you,”  he  said;  “for  if  you  do  away  with 
us,  your  business  as  well  as  ours  will  fall.  We 
are  necessary  to  your  business  success  and  you  are 
to  ours.”  . ..  . 

Sylvan  L.  Stix,  treasurer  of  the  association,  sub- 
mitted the  auditor’s  report  of  his  accounts.  This 
showed  the  balance  on  hand  a year  ago  as  $633.65; 
receipts  from  memberships  and  dues,  $113,656;  dis- 
bursements, $112,600,  including  $17,300  payment  on 
loan;  total  on  hand,  $4,274  and  Fourth  Liberty 
Loan  bonds  of  $20,000. 

, Exhibits  for  Visitors 
A number  of  manufacturers  made  displays  of 
their  wares,  among  these  the  Wabash  Basket  Co. 
of  Marion,  Ind.,  represented  by  President  W.  B. 
Loewenberg  and  J.  J.  Harding.  Rueckheim  Bros. 
& Eckstein  had  an  elaborate  display  of  their  can- 
dies, handing  out  samples  to  the  visitors.  They 
were  represented  by  F.  E.  Ruhling  (general  sales 
and  advertising  manager),  S.  F.  Farnsworth,  and 
M.  Gardner.  Miss  Grace  Robinson  was  in  charge 
of  the  demonstration. 

Some  very  nice  brass-edged  rules  were  distri- 
buted to  visitors  by  the  Fibre  Package  Co.  of  De- 
troit. Baseball  score  cards  were  inclosed  in  en- 
velopes and  placed  on  the  chair  of  each  convention 
attendant  by  the  Ryzon  Baking  Powder  Co.  of 
New  York. 

J.  B.  Newman  and  Fred  Mason 
J.  B.  Newman,  assistant  to  the  president,  had 
visited  practically  every  state  during  the  last 
year  and  everywhere  he  found  business  conditions 
somewhat  different;  that  is,  “spotty.”  “In  gen- 
eral,” he  said,  “I  found  that  the  grocery  business 
was  best  in  agricultural  states,  and  just  the  re- 
verse in  manufacturing  states,  particularly  those 
fostering  the  automobile  and  iron  industries, 
where  business  was  only  fair.” 

Fred  Mason,  president  of  the  American  Specialty 
Manufacturers’  Association,  made  an  extempora- 
neous address,  declaring  that  his  organization  stood 
for  the  promotion  of  goods  put  up  in  nice  packages 
and  doing  away  with  the  barrels,  boxes,  etc.,  of  the 
past.  “Our  problem,”  he  said,  “is  to  get  you  to 
cooperate  with  us  and  stick  to  a reasonable  price 
discount.” 

At  the  Banquet 

The  principal  speakers  at  the  banquet  Thursday 
evening  were  James  Hamilton  Lewis,  former 
United  States  senator,  and  Harry  A.  Wheeler,  for- 
mer president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States.  Strangely  enough,  both  took  prac- 
tically the  same  subject  to  discuss,  but  on  oppo- 
site sides.  Mr.  Lewis  deplored  the  creation  and 
activities  of  so  many  government  bureaus  and  their 
actions  toward  general  business;  while  Mr. 
Wheeler  lauded  the  work  of  the  bureaus,  declared 
them  to  be  a necessity  and  an  aid  to  business  and 
asking  the  grocers  to  cooperate  and  tolerate  their 


shortcomings  until  a more  efficient  basis  was 
evolved  upon  which  they  could  work. 

Announcement  was  made  t'hat  the  first  annual 
Food  and  Household  Appliance  Exposition  would 
be  held  in  Chicago  at  the  Coliseum  on  October 
1-9,  and  that  plans  had  been  made  for  one  of  the 
most  elaborate  and  educating  shows  of  the  kind 
ever  placed  for  the  inspection  of  the  Chicago 
housewife. 

D.  C.  Shaw  made  his  customary  annual  report  on 
fire  prevention,  and  said  that,  although  losses 
through  carelessness  were  increasing,  more  atten- 
tion was  being  given  to  their  prevention. 

Visit  from  New  Retail  Officers 
Francis  E.  Kamper  and  H.  C.  Balsiger,  the  new 
president  and  secretary  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Retail  Grocers,  came  into  the  convention 
on  Thursday.  Both  made  short  addresses.  Mr. 
Kamper  said  that  cooperation  to  make  better 
merchants  was  the  most  pressing  need  in  the 
trades,  and  that  in  his  association  the  education 
of  the  retailer  was  of  paramount  importance. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  reported  that, 
with  a membership  of  1,372  and  the  “necessity  for 
setting  a good  example,  it  had  been  decided  to 
reduce  the  annual  dues  20  per  cent.” 

While  not  so  many  ladies  accompanied  their 
husbands  to  the  convention  as  had  been  expected, 
their  Chicago  hosts  left  nothing  undone  for  their 
enjoyment.  They  were  fully  entertained,  and  also 
attended  the  association  banquet  in  the  Gold 
Room  of  the  hotel  Thursday  evening. — W.  H.  A. 


OFFICIAL  CONVENTION  REPORTS 


Verbatim  Record  of  Retiring  President’s 
Address  and  Statements  of  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Committees 

(staff  correspondence) 

Chicago,  June  10,  1921. 

COLLOWING  are  the  official  address  of  Arjay 
A Davies,  retiring  president  of  the  National 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  and  reports  of 
the  official  committees,  as  made  to  the  convention : 

PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS 

By  Arjay  Davies 

Ours  is  a National  Association  with  a broad  na- 
tional scope  and  viewpoint.  It  was  founded  and  dedi- 
cated in  the  interest  of  the  genuine  wholesale  grocer 
end  distributor  of  foods  whose  public  service  needs  no 
apologies  and  no  explanations.  The  work  of  a na- 
tional association  must  be  confined  to  the  vital  prob- 
lems of  broad  scope,  for  if  we  attempt  to  engage  in 
local  or  sectional  controversies,  our  value  as  a na- 
tional association  and  our  power  for  doing  good  at 
once  end. 

There  is  one  charge  that  can  never  be  made  against 
the  National  Association  or  its  officers — we  have  never 
flinched  before  a big  task  or  a difficult  fight  and  have 
never  shirked  a duty.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
more  formidable  antagonists  than  the  railroads,  the 
big  meat  packers,  and  the  California  Raisin  Co.,  yet, 
when  we  saw  the  public  interest  endangered  and  the 
common  welfare  of  consumers  and  of  our  independent 
trade  menaced,  we  rose  to  the  occasion.  A victory  in 
cither  case  will  confer  a benefit  not  only  on  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association,  but  on  all  wholesale  grocers, 
irrespective  of  locality  or  section,  as  well  as  most  im- 
portant benefits  to  the  consumer  and  the  country  at 
large. 

Survival  of  the  Fit 

The  merchant  who  survives  this  period  proves  not 
only  his  commercial  sagacity,  but  proves  beyond 
doubt  that  his  business  is  grounded  on  a sound  eco- 
nomic foundation.  We  find  our  association  recogniz- 
ing this  fact  and  doing  everything  possible  to  point 
the  way  to  the  right  path.  We  have  worked  with 
l lie  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  an  organi- 
zation of  trained  experts  in  this  field,  to  obtain  and 
disseminate  the  facts.  We  have  enlisted  the  aid  of 
Ibis  institution  not  to  run  our  business  but  to  help 
us  find  the  petty  leaks,  the  small  items  that  go  to 
swell  the  expense  of  our  doing  business  and  might 
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impede  our  advancement.  Our  sole  desire  is  to  find 
out  how  to  sell  food  to  the  consumer  at  the  lowest 
price  considering  the  important  service  rendered. 

The  merchant  is  an  integral  part  of  the  economic 
structure,  and  any  weakness  or  irregularity  is 
promptly  reflected  in  his  business  and  in  that  of 
our  friends,  the  retailers.  It  is  highly  important 
for  him  to  study  and  appraise  the  forces  that  play 
such  an  important  part  in  the  country’s  welfare,  and 
he  who  ignores  them  or  disregards  the  signals  of 
warning  is  not  only  a poor  merchant  but  a poor 
citizen.  What  effect  have  immigration,  the  tariff, 
taxation,  the  railroads,  and  other  current  problems 
on  my  business?  Our  association  keeps  you  ever  in 
touch  with  this  important  knowledge. 

The  railroads  today  are  in  a perilous  situation, 
perilous  to  themselves  and  perilous  to  the  country. 
The  carriers  themselves  recognize  that  their  well- 
being does  not  lie  in  the  exaction  of  prohibitive  rates, 
yet  the  rates  asked  by  them  and  granted  by  the  gov- 
ernment last  year  were  in  many  instances  prohibitive. 
Now  we  are  quick  to  recognize  that  higher  rates  will 
not  bring  them  the  business,  but  will  plunge  the 
country  still  deeper  into  stagnation.  They  are  now 
engaged  in  internal  rehabilitation  and  reform.  Their 
operating  costs  are  too  high,  and  until  the  pruning 
knife  is  most  vigorously  applied,  they  cannot  offer  and 
render  the  country  the  effective  service  demanded. 

Be  Fair  to  the  Manufacturer 

Our  own  house  must  be  put  in  order.  One  of  our 
immediate  problems  is  to  determine  whether  that 
energy  and  time  shall  be  spent  in  trying  collectively 
or  individually  to  compel  greater  trade  discounts  from 
manufacturers,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  in  attaining 
better  and  more  economical  business  methods  and 
accomplishing  greater  efficiency  within  our  own  busi- 
ness, and  also  in  the  business  methods  of  our  retail 
customers. 

Bet  us  consider  first  whether  the  manufacturer  is 
in  position  to  grant  increased  trade  discounts  for 
the  mere  asking.  To  assume  this  is  to  assume  that 
rhe  manufacturer  is  the  final  arbiter  of  his  own  price. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The  manu- 
facturer must  sell  in  competition  with  other  manu- 
facturers. He  has  to  consider  at  least  three  tre- 
mendously important  elements  of  price  that  are  be- 
yond his  control, — first,  the  cost  of  his  raw  materials; 
secondly,  the  cost  of  labor ; thirdly,  the  demand,  that 

is,  the  market  prevailing  at  any  particular  time  for 
his  commodity. 

Of  course  he  may  name  whatever  price  he  likes  for 
the  articles  he  has  to  sell,  if  the  mere  naming  of  that 
price  gives  him  any  particular  satisfaction,  but  if  it 
happens  that  the  price  named  is  higher  than  the 
public  is  willing  to  pay,  he  has  named  a paper  price, 
and  his  factories  must  remain  closed  until  the  demand 
increases  or  until  be  sees  the  wisdom  of  naming  a 
price  that  will  sell  the  goods. 

To  assume  that  the  manufacturer  can  increase  the 
trade  discount  to  the  wholesale  grocer  without  in- 
creasing the  manufacturer’s  price  is  to  assume  that 
the  manufacturer  is  now  enjoying  an  excessive  profit, 
also  that  he  has  no  competition  to  meet,  and  finally 
that  the  demand  for  his  product  is  controlled  by  him- 
self and  not  by  purchasers. 

In  these  circumstances  it  would  seem  clear  that  if 
a particular  manufacturer  is  not  in  an  economic  or 
financial  condition  such  that  he  can  safely  and  will- 
ingly increase  his  trade  discount,  then  such  increase 
can  be  obtained  only  by  persuasion,  pressure,  or  co- 
ercion from  the  trade  to  which  he  sells. 

I trust  there  are  no  wholesale  grocers  that  wish 
to  bring  pressure  upon  any  manufacturer  or  believe 
it  would  be  fair  to  do  so.  I demand  the  right  to  run 
my  own  business,  and  freely  and  cheerfully  grant  to 
the  manufacturer  the  same  right  as  regards  his  busi- 
ness. I have  the  most  complete  lack  of  faith  in  the 
permanence  of  trade  discounts  or  concessions  in  any 
branch  of  business  that  are  wrung  from  a manufac- 
turer or  other  merchant  against  his  wish  and  better 
judgment.  Moreover,  it  requires  no  lawyer  to  tell 
me  that  such  action  on  the  part  of  wholesale  grocers 
generally  or  on  the  part  of  an  association  would  be 
wholly  illegal.  The  courts  have  pointed  that  out  so 
frequently  and  conclusively  that  no  one  really  doubts 

it,  and  I can  assure  you  that  as  a matter  of  good 
business,  if  Ihe  suggestion  of  any  such  coercion  or 
so-called  “moral  suasion”  were  made  in  the  councils 
of  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  I 
should  not  be  alone  in  fighting  it  to  the  last  ditch. 

But  let  us  consider  whether  the  wholesale  grocer 
would  be  doing  himself  a good  turn  by  requiring 
greater  and  still  greater  trade  discounts  from  the 
manufacturer.  You  have  all  observed  the  increased 
growth  of  cooperative  marketing  plans  among  pro- 


ducers, chain  stores,  and  buying  exchanges.  I have 
discussed  this  with  many  men  in  the  wholesale  ' 
grocery  trade  who  are  far  more  experienced  than  I,  * 
and  again  and  again  they  have  emphasized  the  point 
that  to  have  trade  discounts  or  the  spread  between 
manufacturer  and  retailer  always  increased  is  beyond 
question  to  hand  a considerable  part  of  our  business 
over  to  the  chain  store  and  other  competitors  on  a 
silver  platter  with  gold  trimmings. 

Always  Room  for  Improvement 

But  how,  then,  can  the  wholesale  grocer  most  ef- 
fectively use  his  energies,  ability,  and  time  to  some 
good  account? 

Obviously,  by  accomplishing  increased  economies 
within  his  own  business,  by  serving  better  and  better 
every  year,  by  making  himself  always  a more  efficient, 
and  therefore  more  dangerous,  competitor  of  the  buy- 
ing exchange,  the  cooperative  plans,  and  the  chain 
stores.  Now  and  then  it  has  been  my  lot  to  meet  a •' 
wholesale  grocer  who  believes  he  has  accomplished 
the  last  economy  he  can  in  his  own  business,  has 
reached  the  peak  of  service  to  his  retail  customers, 
and  has  no  possible  means  of  increasing  his  income 
except  by  wringing  greater  profit  from  the  manu- 
facturer. Well,  all  we  need  to  say  about  that  par- 
ticular wholesale  grocer  is  that  when  a man  in  any 
walk  of  life  reaches  the  point  that  he  believes  no 
further  improvement  is  possible  in  his  own  business  ! 
and  that  he  has  attained  the  perfection  of  economy 
and  efficiency,  then  he  is  affected  with  a disease  and 
is  the  easiest  possible  prey  of  his  hard-working,  self- 
critical,  and  progressive  competitors. 

Therefore,  if  wholesale  grocers  and  associations  in 
the  wholesale-grocery  trade  are  to  build  on  firm  j 
foundations  and  be  of  real  service  to  the  trade  and  ' 
the  country,  they  must  tirelessly  study  to  improve  j 
methods  of  business,  to  discover  and  install  new 
economies,  and  to  be  every  year  better  and  more 
keenly  trained  and  effective  merchants  and  servants 
of  the  manufacturer,  the  retailer,  and  the  public. 

Must  Help  the  Retailer 

And  we  must  assist  the  retail  grocer  in  carrying 
forward  these  educational  methods.  The  wide-awake, 
industrious,  progressive,  individual  retailer  has  not 
now  and  never  has  had  real  difficulty  in  com- 
peting with  the  chain  store  or  his  other  rivals.  Our  j 
second  big  job  is  to  make  more  retailers  more  like 
this  progressive  merchant.  Ail  of  you  have  one  or 
more  such  customers  on  your  books,  and  you  have  no  j 
more  important  work  before  you  than  to  see  that  your  j 
other  customers  become  more  like  him. 

Attitude  on  Trice  Fixing 

You  will  recall  comments  from  official  and  semi-  I 
official  sources  within  the  government,  made  not  long  j 
ago  in  connection  with  trade  association  activities,  es- 
pecially with  relation  to  the  so-called  “open-price  ! 
competition”  system  of  acquainting  various  merchants  I 
concerning  prices,  statistics,  and  other  business  fac- 
tors. This  organization  was  formed  to  foster  our 
trade  and  promote  a spirit  of  friendliness  among 
ourselves  and  those  with  whom  we  do  business.  It 
is  a purely  voluntary  and  independent  association  of  j 
wholesale  grocers  formed  to  carry  out  the  objects 
and  policies  recited  in  our  constitution  and  bylaws. 

One  of  the  objects  reads,  “Provided,  that  in  . the 
efforts  of  the  association  to  accomplish  these  ends,  j 
no  action  snail  be  taken  that  will  tend  in  any  man-  ; 
ner  whatsoever  to  fix  or  regulate  prices  or  in  any  way  j 
operate  in  restraint  of  trade.” 

This  is  observed  to  the  letter.  There  is  not  now,  I 
as  there  never  has  been  since  its  inception,  any  de- 
sire or  intent  on  the  part  of  the  association  to  dic- 
tate the  policies  of  anyone,  either  in  or  out  of  the 
trade.  Manufacturers  are  free  to  sell  and  dealers  are 
free  to  buy  from  the  source  their  best  business  judg-  j 
ment  and  experience  determine.  There  is  no  sug-  ! 
gestion  of  any  kind  concerning  prices.  We  collect  no  I 
statistics  and  publish  none  with  respect  to  the  prices  I 
at  which  to  buy  or  sell  our  commodities.  The  words  I 
“pressure”  and  “coercion”  are  absolutely  unknown  to 
us  in  the  conduct  of  our  work.  We  have  no  open- 
price  bureau  nor  any  activities  having  to  do  with  j 
prices  directly  or  indirectly. 

We  firmly  and  honestly  believe  that  the  wholesale 
grocer  is  the  most  economical  and  efficient  medium 
for  the  distribution  of  food  now  known  to  us.  The 
justification  for  our  belief  may  be  found  in  the  size 
and  importance  of  the  industry.  Any  effort  to  dis-  ; 
pense  with  this  service,  or  any  effort  tending  toward  < 
the  creation  of  some  other  system,  must  meet  these  ] 
tests,  and  as  soon  as  such  a system  is  devised  and 
perfected  we  must  step  aside  and  acknowledge  defeat.  ; 

In  our  organization,  then,  we  have  an  aggregation  J 
of  independent  merchants,  neither  bound  nor  ham- 
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pered  by  any  bylaw  or  expressed  or  implied  restriction 
in  their  competition  with  one  another  and  in  their 
dealings  with  producers  and  retailers,  each  actively 
engaged  in  competition  with  the  other,  with  the 
sole  object  of  placing  before  the  consumer  the  neces- 
saries of  life  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  It  is  our 
aim  to  present  to  these  independent  and  competitive 
merchants  facts  of  an  educational  nature  that  serve 
to  elevate  the  standards  of  business  ethics,  the  cor- 
rection or  elimination  of  unfair  and  prejudicial  meth- 
ods of  doing  business,  and  the  advocacy  of  uniform 
legislation,  commercial  and  food  control,  that  tend  to 
simplify  the  conduct  of  business  and  serve  to  protect 
the  public  against  fraud  and  unwholesome  products. 
Every  activity  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  measured 
by  a dual  standard, — benefit  to  the  public  and 
benefit  to  the  trade. 

PURE  FOOD 

By  Fred  R.  Drake 

The  legislative  tonnage  of  this  last  year  has  ex- 
ceeded all  previous  heavy  years.  The  tremendous 
amount  of  legislation  introduced  and  actually  enacted 
by  Congress  and  the  states  is  a matter  of  most  serious 
concern  to  our  broadest-minded  statesmen,  who  recog- 
nize that  the  great  multiplicity  of  laws  is  tending 
to  increasing  disrespect  for  all  law  in  the  United 
States. 

A few  figures  will  show  at  a glance  the  tremendous 
task  performed  by  your  association’s  Legislative  Bu- 
reau during  1921.  Forty-one  state  legislatures  have 
been  in  session  ; the  Georgia  Legislature  will  convene 
later  this  month.  Official  figures  show  that  on 
March  4,  when  the  66th  Congress  adjourned,  21,967 
bills  were  pending,  and  this  does  not  include  private 
measures  numbering  more  than  2,000.  The  67th 
Congress  has  convened  in  special  session,  and  to  date 
more  than  7,000  bills  have  been  presented.  At  the 
time  of  going  to  press  the  total  of  bills  pending  in 
Congress  and  all  state  legislatures  exceeded  80,000, 
and  several  of  the  legislatures  were  still  in  session. 

All  subjects  that  usually  receive  our  attention  were 
presented  to  the  legislatures  this  year, — bills  requir- 
ing food  to  be  branded  with  the  date  of  packing,  the 
manufacturer’s  name,  statements  of  ingredients  and 
percentages,  and  the  many  other  familiar  topics. 

Early  in  the  year  a circular  was  sent  to  the  entire 
membership  calling  attention  to  the  movement  then  on 
foot  to  enact  laws  creating  state  trade  commissions 
or  committees  vested  with  broad  and  indefinite  pow- 
ers, among  others  the  power  to  fix  prices  and  profits. 
We  can  think  of  no  greater  or  more  serious  impedi- 
ment in  our  efforts  to  return  to  “normalcy”  than  the 
enactment  of  laws  of  this  nature. 

There  are  bills  now  pending  in  the  67th  Congress 
on  the  following  subjects : Slaek-filled  packages ; 

cold-storage  foods  ; establishing  standard  weights  for 
Hour,  hominy,  grits  and  meals ; creating  federal  live- 
stock commissioner ; metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures ; authorizing  organizations  and  associations 
of  producers  of  agricultural  products ; commercial 
bribery  ; tariff  ; revenue-sales  tax. 

[Followed  a list  of  laws  in  Congress  and  the  state 
legislatures  recently  introduced,  passed,  or  failed  to 
pass.l 

U.  S.  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
By  Oliver  J.  Moore 

A close  and  helpful  relationship  with  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  has  been  main- 
tained throughout  the  year,  and  developments  and 
enlargements  within  the  chamber  itself  point  to 
greater  usefulness  and  the  necessity  of  closer  co- 
operation. 

I attended  the  meeting  of  the  national  councilors 
in  October,  and  was  made  one  of  the  delegates  of  the 
nominating  committee,  representing  the  National 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association.  On  my  motion,  F. 
R.  Babcock  of  Pittsburgh  was  made  chairman  of  our 
section.  I immediately  gave  him  my  pro*y  to  be 
used  in  support  of  the  reelection  of  Theodore  Whit 
marsh,  director  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a mem- 
ber of  our  committee,  and  a former  president  of  the 
National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  to  serve  as 
director  for  the  year.  Mr.  Whitmarsh  was  reelected 
at  the  annual  election,  and  in  addition  Is  serving 
as  chairman  of  the  newly  organized  Department  of 
Domestic  Distribution. 

The  New  Department 

In  dividing  its  work  so  as  to  reach  the  business 
of  the  country  in  more  detail,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 


merce has  included  in  its  six  departments  the  Do- 
mestic Distribution  Department,  of  which  Alvin 
Dodd,  an  expert  in  distribution,  is  serving  as  man- 
ager. 

In  an  effort  to  get  the  exact  purposes  and  the 
meaning  of  the  new  department  before  the  business 
men  of  the  country,  Mr.  Whitmarsh  called  a meet- 
ing of  representative  trade  organizations  and  lines 
of  industry  in  New  York  City  about  the  middle  of 
April.  The  secretary  of  our  association  attended  this 
meeting  as  representative  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Whitmarsh  presided  at  the  meeting,  at  which 
were  represented  the  following  lines  of  industry  : 
Warehousing,  advertising,  retail  coal,  retail  drygoods, 
wholesale  drugs,  wholesale  grocers,  wholesale  shoes, 
wholesale  lumber,  business  publications,  retail  mil- 
linery, and  purchasing  interests. 

Mr.  Whitmarsh  and  Mr.  Dodd  impressed  upon  the 
gathering  the  general  purpose  of  the  department,  and 
its  ambition  to  be  helpful  to  the  separate  organized 
trade  units  of  the  country,  without,  however,  in  any 
way  duplicating  the  work  of  the  various  organiza- 
tions. Representatives  of  the  industries  present  sug- 
gested studies  of  waste  problems,  educational  possi- 
bilities, cost  accounting,  and  that  the  new  depart- 
ment should  consider  itself  a clearing  house  for  in- 
formation regarding  the  work  being  done  by  many 
of  the  trade  organizations  in  the  various  lines  of 
industry. 

BUSINESS  RESEARCH 

By  Dr.  Melvin  T.  Copeland 

I am  happy  to  announce  that  this  year  the  whole- 
sale grocers  have  shown  more  interest  in  our  study 
of  the  cost  of  doing  business  than  in  any  previous 
year.  We  have  received  reports  that  we  can  in 
elude  in  our  tabulations  from  317  wholesale  grocers. 
These  firms  did  a business  in  1920  of  $616,000,000. 
In  addition  we  have  reports  from  26  other  firms  with 
sales  of  $51,000,000,  which  will  not  be  included  in 
our  tabulations  because  the  figures  are  not  strictly 
comparable. 

These  reports  do  not  by  any  means  cover  all  the 
wholesale  grocers  in  the  United  States,  nevertheless 
they  are  so  well  distributed  throughout  the  country 
from  firms  of  different  sizes  that  we  consider  the  re- 
sults thoroughly  typical.  We  are  satisfied  that  the 
common  figures  would  be  changed  little  if  we  had 
reports  from  twice  as  many  or  eight  times  as  many 
wholesale  grocers.  The  chief  benefit  from  a larger 
number  would  be  the  gain  that  comes  to  the  indi- 
vidual wholesaler  from  having  his  statement  checked 
and  also  from  having  figures  that  he  can  compare 
with  those  of  other  firms. 

Cost  op  Doing  Business 

The  average  cost  of  doing  business  in  1920  among 
the  wholesale  grocers  from  whom  reports  were  re- 
ceived was  9.2  per  cent  of  net  sales.  As  heretofore, 
I lie  largest  single  item  of  expense  was  for  sales  force, 
which  amounted  to  2 per  cent  in  1920.  This  includes 
salaries,  commissions,  and  traveling  expenses.  This 
is  a slightly  lower  average  figure  for  sales-force  ex- 
pense, in  percentage  of  net  sales,  than  we  have  found 
in  previous  years.  It  has  generally  averaged  from 
2.2  to  2.3  per  cent. 

The  wages  of  receiving  and  shipping  force  in  1920 
averaged  1.1  per  cent.  Executive  salaries  averaged 
0.9  per  cent,  office  salaries  0.7,  practically  the  same 
as  the  year  before.  Total  fixed  charges  and  upkeep 
expense,  including  rent,  heat,  taxes,  insurance,  re- 
pairs, interest,  and  so  on,  were  2.8  per  cent  in  1920, 
a figure  higher  than  the  average  in  previous  years. 
It  is  rather  surprising  to  find  that  the  losses  from 
bad  debts  were  only  0.2  per  cent  in  the  wholesale 
grocery  business  in"  1920,  practically  no  higher  on 
the  average  than  in  previous  years.  Perhaps  1921 
may  tell  a different  story. 

This  year  we  are  tabulating  our  reports  according 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  districts  in  which  the  firms 
are  located.  This  is  made  possible  by  the  larger 
number  of  reports  received  this  year.  It  will  give 
us  closer  comparisons  than  we  have  had  heretofore. 
We  find  that  there  are  some  variations  in  the  average 
figures  for  tbc  of  doing  business  in  tin'  different 
districts.  In  the  Boston  district,  for  example,  the 
common  figure  for  total  expense  was  9.3  per  cent  of 
net  sales,  in  the  New  Y’ork  district  8.6  per  cent, 
Philadelphia  10.1,  in  Cleveland  8,  Richmond  8.3,  At- 
lanta. 9.2,  Chicago  8.3,  St.  Louis  9.5,  Minneapolis 
10.3.  Kansas  City  9.7,  Dallas  10.6,  and  in  the  San 
Francisco  district  8.1  per  cent. 

In  the  comparison  of  the  sales-force  figures,  we 
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find  that  in  the  Cleveland  and  Atlanta  districts  the 
average  was  1.8  per  cent.  These  were  the  lowest. 
In  Kansas  City  the  average  was  the  highest,  2.4  per 
cent,  and  in  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  2.3  per  cent. 
The  average  figure  for  total  fixed  charges  and  upkeep 
expense  was  2.4  per  cent  in  New  York  and  Cleve- 
land. In  the  Dallas  district  the  average  for  this 
item  was  4.1  per  cent.  As  was  to  be  expected 
from  general  conditions,  losses  from  bad  debts  were 
the  highest  in  Dallas,  0.6  per  cent  of  net  sales  in 
1920.  In  the  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cleve- 
land, and  Chicago  districts  the  average  losses  from 
bad  debts  were  0.1  per  cent  of  net  sales. 

Reduction  in  Gross  Profits 

The  average  gross  profit  in  the  wholesale  grocery 
trade  in  all  districts  in  1920  was  8.8  per  cent  of 
net  sales,  varying  from  7 per  cent  in  Chicago  to  10.2 
in  Minneapolis.  The  average  figure  of  8.8  per  cent 
compares  with  11  to  13  per  cent  in  previous  years. 
Although  total  expense  was  but  little  higher  on  the 
average  in  1920  than  in  previous  years,  the  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  gross  profit  resulted  in  losses 
for  many  firms.  In  San  Francisco  district  the  whole- 
sale grocers  showed  an  average  net  profit  of  1 per 
cent  of  their  sales,  and  in  Richmond  0.2  per  cent  of 
net  sales.  In  all  the  other  districts  the  firms  from 
which  we  received  reports  showed  an  average  net 
loss  varying  from  0.1  per  cent  in  Boston,  St.  Louis 
and  Minneapolis  to  1.3  per  cent  in  Chicago,  1.2  in 
Philadelphia,  and  1 per  cent  in  New  York. 

These  losses  in  the  wholesale  grocery  trade  were 
obviously  the  result  of  the  unprecedented  slump  in 
prices,  and  are  typical  of  what  has  occurred  during 
the  iast  year  in  many  other  lines  of  business.  I see 
no  reason  for  viewing  the  situation  in  the  wholesale 
grocery  trade,  however,  with  any  more  alarm  than 
in  business  generally.  In  the  wholesale-grocery  trade 
1916  and  1917  were  apparently  highly  prosperous 
years ; 1918  and  1919  showed  small  net  profits,  and 
1920  a loss.  This  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  general 
fluctuations  of  business  that  have  resulted  from  war 
conditions,  and  from  those  factors  which  are  con- 
stantly bringing  alternating  periods  of  boom  and 
depression  in  the  business  world. 

Schools  Must  Be  Told  Facts 

Interest  in  business  education  is  spreading  at  a rapid 
rate  throughout  the  country.  A large  number  of  col- 
leges and  universities  are  undertaking  to  give  their 
students  better  training  for  business.  It  is  just  the 
kind  of  data  that  has  been  furnished  by  the  whole- 
sale grocers  that  is  fundamentally  necessary  for  the 
proper  sort  of  instruction  in  these  new  business 
courses.  Business  men  are  sometimes  disposed  to 
criticize  our  educational  institutions  as  being  unprac- 
tical. 

In  so  far  as  that  is  true,  the  fault  is  fully  as 
much  with  the  business  man  as  with  the  institutions. 
Unless  business  men  are  willing  to  furnish  the  facts 
regarding  their  businesses — without  of  course  having 
them  used  in  any  way  to  reveal  the  identity  of  the 
dividual  concerns — they  cannot  fairly  expect  the  edu- 
cational institutions  to  have  the  intimate  knowledge 
of  business  affairs  that  is  essential  for  thoroughly 
practical  teaching.  The  cooperation  of  the  whole- 
sale-grocery trade  in  our  research  work  during  the 
last  five  years  has  been  of  tremendous  assistance  in 
our  teaching. 

We  have  also  been  glad  to  find  that  a good  many 
wholesale  grocers  could  make  use  of  the  results  of  this 
research  immediately  in  the  practical,  everyday  man- 
agement of  their  business.-  The  figures  on  the  cost 
of  doing  business  have  been  used  extensively  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison.  When  a wholesale  grocer  has 
put  his  own  figures  beside  the  average  for  the  trade, 
he  has  frequently  found  the  exact  point  at  which  his 
expense  was  too  heavy. 

Sales-Force  Expense 

In  some  cases  it  was  sales-force  expense.  When 
his  attention  was  called  to  that,  further  investiga- 
tion usually  proved  that  the  reason  was  not  that  he 
was  paying  too  high  salaries  and  commissions,  but 
poor  routing  of  his  salesmen  or  too  small  average 
sales  per  salesman. 

For  example,  one  of  these  cases  which  happened  to 
come  back  to  our  attention  was  that  of  a wholesale 
grocer  whose  sales  force  expense  was  3.1  per  cent  of 
his  sales,  whereas  the  average  figure  for  other  firms 
in  that  year  was  2.2  per  cent.  When  we  figured  out 
his  average  sales  per  salesman  we  found  that  they 
ran  only  a little  over  $70,000  a year,  while  the  aver- 
age for  other  firms  was  well  over  $100,000. 

We  have  encountered  a number  of  large  wholesale 
grocers,  as  well  as  some  small  ones,  who  still  say 


"My  business  is  different."  This  statement  is  amus- 
ing to  one  who  has  seen  the  inside  facts  of  numerous 
businesses.  Of  course  every  business  is  different — 
in  some  details.  Nevertheless,  there  are  many  points 
of  similarity  that  make  it  worth  while  for  every 
wholesale  grocer  to  compare  his  figures  with  the  aver- 
age figures  for  the  rest  of  the  trade.  If  the  differ- 
ences are  due  to  real  differences  in  circumstances, 
well  and  good.  Very  often,  however,  other  diver- 
gencies that  cannot  readily  be  explained  are  brought 
out.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  statement  “My  business 
is  different”  usually  indicates  a feeling  of  smug  con- 
tentment, of  superiority,  of  satisfaction,  and  that  the 
merchant  who  uses  it  believes  that  he  has  nothing 
more  to  learn  from  his  fellow  merchants. 

The  annual  figures  on  the  cost  of  doing  business 
have  been  thoroughly  useful  during  the  last  five 
years.  I am  not  certain,  however,  that,  with  the  in- 
formation now  available,  it  is  worth  while  to  con- 
tinue to  collect  these  figures  each  year.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  time  is  now 
here,  or  nearly  here,  when  monthly  figures  on  sales, 
purchases,  stocks  and  credit  conditions  would,  be  de- 
sirable for  the  wholesale  grocers. 

The  Problem  of  Cost  Accounting 

There  are  also  many  complex  problems  that  arise 
from  day  to  day  in  the  management  of  a wholesale- 
grocery  business  concerning  which  further  investiga- 
tion might  be  worth  while.  These  include  problems 
of  internal  operation,  perpetual  inventories,  methods 
of  paying  salesmen,  cost  accounting  and  a hundred 
and  one  other  things. 

Cost  accounting  especially  is  a subject  in  which  a 
good  deal  of  interest  has  been  shown.  In  fact,  ques- 
tions of  cost  accounting  were  among  the  first  pre- 
sented to  the  burea  i when  it  took  up  its  work  with 
the  wholesale-grocery  trade.  Before  going  into  the 
subject  of  cost  accounting,  however,  it  was  necessary 
to  develop  the  standard  accounting  system  which  has 
already  been  adopted  by  so  many  wholesale  grocers. 
The  trade  may  now  be  prepared  for  the  next  step. 

From  such  information  as  we  have,  however,  com- 
paratively little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  detailed 
cost  accounting  in  the  wholesale-grocery  trade.  Last 
year  we  had  reports  from  159  wholesale  grocers. 
One  of  the  questions  that  we  asked  was  whether  sales 
and  expenses  were  departmentized.  We  found  about 
25  wholesale  grocers  out  of  this  number  that  depart- 
mentized their  sales.  In  some  cases  the  sales  were 
departmentized  into  three  departments,  in  others  into 
16  to  20  departments,  and  by  one  firm  into  45.  There 
is  obviously  no  standardization  of  these  department- 
izing  methods,  and  if  any  cost  accounting  is  to  be 
undertaken,  the  first  step  will  be  to  work  out  a 
classification  of  the  merchandise  and  a standardiza- 
tion of  departments  so  that  in  collecting  reports  each 
wholesale  grocer  will  include*  the  same  merchandise 
in  each  department. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  one  of  the  departments 
is  flour.  The  flour  department  would  have  to  be 
charged  with  its  prorata  share  of  the  sales-force 
expense,  advertising  expense,  receiving  and  handling 
expense,  rent  and  so  on.  The  basis  for  prorating 
would  have  to  be  determined  after  a careful,  first- 
hand investigation.  Furthermore,  there  are  serious 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  prorating  expenses  in  a 
wholesale-grocery  business.  This  is  because  the  larg- 
est items  of  expense  are  for  sales  force  and  for  other 
salaries.  To  prorate  these  properly,  it  is  necessary 
to  estimate  the  time  devoted  to  the  handling  and 
selling  of  the  articles  in  each  department.  To  make 
these  estimates  is  a far  more  hazardous  undertaking 
than  cost  accounting  in  a factory,  where  it  is  ordi- 
narily possible  to  keep  exact  record  of  the  time  spent 
on  each  job. 

The  Business  Outlook 

I am  convinced  that  we  definitely  turned  the  cor- 
ner in  business  depression  several  months  ago,  and 
that  the  gradual  improvement  that  has  begun  in 
several  industries  is  the  forerunner  of  general  and 
widespread  improvement.  The  improvement  may  be 
slow ; it  may  be  spotty  : it  may  be  threatened  from 
time  to  time  by  political  disturbances  in  Europe  and 
other  world  influences.  Nevertheless,  American  busi- 
ness is  thoroughly  sound  at  heart.  I am  not  at  all 
pessimistic  regarding  the  ability  of  the  business  men 
of  this  country  to  meet  the  conditions  they  face. 
Whatever  assistance  or  handicaps  they  may  encounter 
from  governmental  sources,  I thoroughly  believe  that 
we  shall  go  ahead  and  that  we  are  already  going 
ahead  toward  a period  of  prosperity. 

Now  is  the  time,  however,  when  the  wholesale  gro- 
cers and  other  business  men  should  consider  seri- 
ously the  problem  of  lessening  the  severity  of  fluctu- 
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ations  in  business  in  the  future.  Unless  we  learn 
the  obvious  lessons  of  the  past  18  months,  two  or 
three  years  hence  we  may  find  ourselves  in  exactly 
the  same  predicament  as  today.  It  is  not  reason- 
able to  expect  that  we  can  eliminate  all  the  ups  and 
downs  in  business.  Nevertheless,  the  fluctuations 
in  business  conditions  due  to  the  faulty  working  of 
our  methods  and  the  lack  of  foresight  on  the  part 
of  merchants  and  manufacturers  can  be  corrected 
in  part.  We  have  not  learned  how  to  do  this.  That 
is  one  of  the  big  problems  of  the  future  and  one  to 
which  I think  all  the  business  men  of  the  country 
should  now  devote  a good  deal  of  attention. 

How  are  we  to  know  when  the  next  peak  of  pros- 
perity has  arrived?  How  are  we  to  prepare  for  the 
next  decline  in  prices  which  may  come  two  years 
from  now,  three  years  from  now,  or  after  some  other 
interval  of  time?  How  are  we  to  relate  conditions 
in  the  wholesale-grocery  business  to  business  condi- 
tions generally  throughout  the  country? 

These  are  big  problems  which  seriously  affect  the 
future  welfare  of  the  wholesale-grocery  trade  just  as 
they  affect  the  welfare  of  all  other  industries.  There 
are  undoubtedly  some  factors  peculiar  to  the  whole- 
sale-grocery business  itself.  There  are  others  that 
are  common  to  many  industries  and  trades. 

From  the  standpoint  of  general  public  welfare  as 
well  as  of  business  prosperity,  it  is  essential  that  we 
grapple  with  these  problems,  and  now,  while  our 
experiences  of  the  last  12  months  are  still  fresh  in 
mind,  is  the  time  to  begin  plans  for  meeting  the  diffi- 
culties that  will  arise  during  the  next  business  cycle, 
1 recommend  that  the  wholesale  grocers  consider  care- 
fully the  accumulation  of  a thoroughgoing  and  com- 
prehensive record  of  the  tendency  of  their  business 
from  month  by  month.  Is  the  time  not  ripe  to  un- 
dertake this  task  in  a broad,  liberal  way,  for  the 
sake  of  the  trade  as  a whole,  and  also  as  a contri- 
bution coward  the  improvement  of  general  business 
conditions  and  the  elimination  of  some  of  the  wastes 
and  hardships  that  come  through  business  depres- 
sion? 

ARBITRATION 

By  Austin  L.  Baker 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  has  clearly  shown 
that  the  plan  of  arbitration  of  business  disputes  so 
carefully  worked  out  and  practised  by  this  associa- 
tion, in  conjunction  with  the  Canned  Foods  and  Dried 
Fruits  Brokers’  Association  and  the  National  Can- 
ners  Association,  is  in  good  working  condition,  and  is 
appreciated  as  a valuable  asset  by  our  membership. 

Abnormal  conditions  of  business  have  been  reflected 
by  an  unusual  number  of  arbitrations  as  compared 
with  previous  years.  One  hundred  eleven  cases  have 
been  settled  during  the  last  12  months  by  17  com- 
mittees, of  which  20  were  in  New  York,  16  in  St. 
Louis,  and  15  in  Philadelphia,  Eighty-seven  arbitra- 
tions were  on  canned  goods,  16  on  dried  fruits,  three 
on  beans,  and  five  on  other  articles.  Fifty  were  de- 
cided in  favor  of  seller,  56  in  favor  of  buyer,  and  five 
for  neither  buyer  nor  seller.  In  these  five  cases  the 
expense  of  arbitration  was  divided  between  buyer  and 
seller. 

Practical  Use  of  Arbitration 

Evidence  has  been  produced  showing  that  many 
jobbers  hesitate  about  submitting  their  difficulties  to 
arbitration,  fearing  and  believing  that  they  will  be 
obliged  to  take  a lot  of  goods  of  a grade  that  they 
did  not  buy  and  have  no  use  for.  Such  is  not  the 
case  unless  your  contract  stipulates  that  an  allowance 
shall  be  made  if  goods  are  not  up  to  grade. 

Some  contracts  contain  the  clause  “when  decision  is 
rendered  against  seller,  arbitrators  shall  determine 
and  fix  amount  of  allowance,  which  amount  shall  be 
deducted  from  the  invoice  and  the  correct  net  amount 
paid  immediately.”  Any  buyer  that  signs  a contract 
containing  such  a clause  immediately  places  himself 
into  position  where  he  is  liable  to  accept  a lot  of 
goods  of  a grade  that  he  did  not  buy  and  does  not 
want. 

For  illustration,  if  you  buy  a car  of  fancy  peas 
and  standard  or  extra  standard  are  delivered,  you 
have  an  absolute  right  to  reject  and  refuse  further 
tender  if  you  wish.  If  your  rejection  is  not  accepted 
by  the  shipper,  you  may  call  for  arbitration  on  ac- 
ceptance or  rejection  without  consideration  of  an  al- 
lowance. In  other  words,  no  arbitration  committee 
will  force  you  to  take  a grade  you  did  not  buy,  un- 
less your  contract  contains  a clause  providing  for  an 
allowance.  If,  however,  your  contract  does  contain 
an  allowance  clause,  that  of  course  is  as  much  a 
part  of  the  contract  as  the  price,  terms,  or  grade, 


and  will  be  so  given  consideration  by  the  arbitrators 

All  this  leads  up  to  your  contract.  Is  it  a good 
one,  properly  drawn,  embodying  the  thought  and  in 
tentions  of  buyer  and  seller?  Arbitration  has  shown 
many  times  that  selling  conversation,  not  mentioned 
or  contained  in  the  final  contract,  is  responsible  for 
many  misunderstandings. 

I recall  where  one  buyer  bought  a car  of  vine-run 
tomatoes.  New  York  pack,  with  the  oral  assurance, 
according  to  his  written  testimony,  that  the  delivery 
would  be  fine  and  good  enough  for  his  private  label. 
What  happened?  The  delivery  was  what  the  contract 
called  for,  namely  vine-run,  according  to  the  decision 
of  the  arbitrators,  who  found  it  impossible  to  recog- 
nize any  oral  qualifications  or  guarantees  that  were 
possibly  made  during  progress  of  the  sale.  The  ar- 
bitration was  rightly  held  on  the  provisions  contained 
in  the  written  contract  alone.  So  be  very  careful  to 
include  in  your  contract  all  that  has  been  agreed 
upon  and  is  understood  when  the  sale  is  made. 


FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

By  Oscar  B.  McGlasson 
In  our  last  three  or  four  reports  we  have  called 
attention  to  what  we  designate  as  the  three  fair  ways 
of  merchandising, — first,  by  selling  direct  to  jobbers  ; 
secondly,  by  selling  direct  to  retailers ; thirdly,  by 
selling  direct  to  consumers. 

Any  distributor  who  will  adhere  to  one  of  these 
will  be  conducting  business  in  an  ethical  way  and  not 
be  guilty  of  unfair  competition.  The  manufacturer 
who  considers  it  better  and  more  economical  to  dis- 
tribute his  products  direct  to  the  consumer,  thereby 
cutting  out  the  jobber  and  the  retailer,  is  perfectly 
within  his  rights,  and  if  it  is  shown  that  the  service 
rendered  by  the  jobber  and  the  retailer  is  not  eco- 
nomically the  best  and  cheapest,  then  these  two  links 
in  the  chain  of  distribution  should  be  done  away 
with  ; but  the  manufacturer  who  selects  such  a course 
should  be  compelled  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  have  all  his  goods  travel  in  that  channel. 

The  manufacturer  who  believes  that  it  is  better 
and  cheaper  to  distribute  his  commodities  through  the 
retail  grocer  is  perfectly  within  his  rights,  and  if 
it  is  shown  that  the  jobber  is  not  an  economic  and 
necessary  link,  then  the  jobber  should  go ; but  in 
order  to  prevent  unfair  competition  that  manufac- 
turer should  be  compelled  by  the  government  to  have 
all  his  goods  travel  through  the  retail  grocer. 

If,  however,  the  manufacturer  believes,  as  99  per 
cent  of  them  do,  that  the  wholesale  grocer  is  the 
better  and  more  economical  way  of  distributing  his 
products,  then  he  should  be  compelled  by  the  govern- 
ment to  have  all  his  goods  move  through  this  chan- 
nel. The  practice  now  in  vogue,  whereby  the  manu- 
facturer distributes  90  per  cent  of  his  goods  through 
the  wholesale  grocer  and  10  per  cent  direct  to  the 
large  retailers,  brings  about  unfair  competition,  and 
is  unethical  and  unfair,  not  only  to  the  jobber,  but 
especially  to  the  many  thousands  of  retailers.  Your 
committee  believes  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion should  be  convinced  that  this  unfair  competition 
is  ' created  a monopoly  and  should  be  stopped,  and 
has  repeatedly  urged  that  some  kind  of  action  in  the 
way  of  a complaint  be  filed. 

Meat-Packing  Industry 

Now  that  the  five  big  meat  packers  have  been  elim- 
inated by  the  United  States  government  from  the 
wholesale-grocery  business,  and  the  menace  of  a 
monopoly  which  so  many  feared  has  been  destroyed, 
there  will  be  more  competitive  conditions,  and  food 
prices  will  decline  to  the  basis  of  supply  and  demand. 

Commissary  Departments 
We  again  call  attention  to  the  unfair  practice  on 
the  part  of  some  large  manufacturing  concerns  of 
maintaining  commissary  departments,  where  employees 
can  obtain  groceries  at  wholesale,  being  the  price  the 
concern  pays  for  them.  This  is  glaringly  unfair  to 
retailers  of  the  community  and  should  in  our  opinion 
receive  the  attention  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion by  proper  complaint. 

Cumulation  Discounts 

The  commission  has  given  considerable  time  to  in- 
vestigating concerns  that  distribute  well  known  food 
items  and  rebate  to  large  retailers,  thereby  putting 
the  small  retailer  at  a great  disadvantage.  One  unit 
of  chain  store  is  given  this  advantage  by  the  parent 
store,  which  receives  the  quantity  discounts  over  the 
small  individually  owned  store,  its  direct  competitor. 

Atlanta  Wholesale  Grocers 
Complaint  issued  against  certain  wholesale  grocers 
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of  Atlanta,  charging  them  with  unfair  methods  of 
competition  in  having  combined  and  conspired  to- 
gether to  prevent  certain  competitors  from  obtaining 
goods  from  manufacturers  and  other  sources ; boy- 
cotting and  threatening  to  boycott  certain  manufac- 
turers for  selling  to  such  competitors, — case  still 
pending. 

The  El  Paso  Association 


Complaint  charged  unfair  methods  of  competition 
in  having  combined  and  conspired  to  prevent  a com- 
petitor from  obtaining  goods  from  manufacturers  ; by 
threatening  boycott  and  withdrawal  of  patronage  and 
inducing  manufacturers  to  refuse  to  sell  to  such  com- 
petitor at  wholesale  prices  and  terms, — order  to  cease 
and  desist  issued  by  commission  on  Nov.  9,  1920 ; 
petition  for  review  of  commission’s  order  filed  with 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Fifth  Circuit,  on  Jan.  6, 
1921,  in  behalf  of  certain  respondents. 

Iowa — Nebraska — Minnesota  Wholeslers 
Complaint  filed  against  Iowa-Nebraska-Minnesota 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  its  officers  and  mem- 
bers, charging  that  its  membership  practises  unfair 
methods  of  competition  in  the  adoption  of  a plan  of 
boycott  and  withdrawal  of  patronage  to  prevent  man- 
ufacturers from  dealing  with  competitor  firms  that 
are  not  members, — case  still  pending. 

Wholesale  Grocers  op  Cairo,  III. 
Complaint  against  certain  wholesale  grocers  of 
Cairo,  111.,  charging  unfair  methods  of  competition 
and  the  existence  of  a conspiracy  to  hamper  and  ob- 
struct a competitor ; coercing  manufacturers  from 
recognizing  a certain  competitor  as  a jobber  entitled 
to  buy  at  jobbers’  prices  and  on  jobbers’  terms, — 
ordered  to  cease  and  desist  on  Sept.  28,  1920. 

Raymond  Brothers-Clarke  Co. 

Complaint  filed  against  Raymond  Brothers-Clarke 
Co.  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  charging  it  with  the  use  of 
unfair  methods  of  competition,  in  that  it  sought 
to  coerce  the  T.  A.  . Snider  Preserve  Co.  to  refuse 
recognition  to  a competitor  of  the  respondent  as  a 
jobber  and  entitled  to  jobbers’  prices,  thus  cutting  off 
the  supplies  of  such  competitor, — order  to  cease  and 
desist  entered  Feb.  23,  1921  ; appeal  filed  to  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals,  Eighth  Circuit. 

Big  Four  Grocery 


Complaint  issued  against  the  Big  Four  Grocery 
Co  charging  it  with  unfair  methods  of  competition 
in  the  use  of  false  and  misleading  advertising  con- 
cerning certain  combination  sales  of  groceries, — order 
to  cease  and  desist  entered  March  30,  1921;  also  di- 
rected to  cease  using  false  and  misleading  advertise- 
ments concerning  the  prices  of  competitors. 

Trade  Practice  Submittal 

The  so-called  Trade  Practice  Submittal  is  steadily 
gaining  favor  This  submittal  amounts  to  an  open 
hearing  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  con- 
ducted upon  invitation  of  the  commission  and  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  any  particular  branch  of  the 
trade  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
commission  practices  on  the  one  hand  that  it  deems 
fair  and  sound  in  that  industry,  and  on  the  other 
hand  practices  that  are  considered  harmbul  to  tne 
trade 

The  so-called  Trade  Practice  Submittal  is  steadily 
gainin'*  favor.  This  submittal  amounts  to  an  open 
hearing  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  con- 
ducted upon  invitation  of  the  commission  and  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  any  particular  branch  of 
the  trade  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
commission  practices  on  the  one  hand  that  it  deems 
fair  and  sound  in  that  industry,  and  on  the  other 
practices  that  are  considered  harmful  to  the  trade. 

Recently  there  was  trade  submittal  in  the  package- 
macaroni  industry.  The  questions  submitted  by  the 
commission  for  discussion  during  this  inquiry  re- 
lated to  slack-filled  packages ; subsidizing  jobbers’ 
salesmen ; minimum-weight  packages ; false  and  mis- 
leading labels ; premiums  to  the  trade.  The  replies 
received  by  the  commission  revealed  that  the  industry 
was  overwhelmingly  committed  against  the  practices. 

Guaranty  Against  Decline 


An  extensive  inquiry  was  conducted  by  the  com- 
mission into  the  custom  of  guarantees. against  declines 
in  price.  Many  branches  of  the  trade  were  repre- 
sented at  the  hearings  at  Washington,  The  associa- 
tion took  an  active  part  in  ascertaining  the  attitude 
of  its  membership  on  this  subject  and  urged  the  com- 
mission to  express  no  opinion  either  for  or  against 
the  practice,  but  to  judge  each  individual  case  on 
its  merits  and  tacts  involved.  The  commission  vir- 
tually adopted  the  stand  favored  by  the  association. 


Trade  Practice  in  Labeling 

An  interesting  decision  was  recently  rendered  by 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Second 
Circuit,  in  the  case  entitled  Winsted  Hosiery  Co.  vs. 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  commission  had  di- 
rected the  company  to  refrain  from  using  misleading 
descriptions  on  goods  marketed  by  it.  The  products 
were  designated  as  “merino,”  “wool,”  and  “Australian 
wool,”  but  it  was  ascertained  that  the  fabrics  were 
not  all  wool.  The  petitioners  claimed  that  the  prac- 
tice was  followed  according  to  trade  custom  of  long 
standing  and  was  recognized  by  distributors. 

The  court  held  that  the  commission  had  no  author- 
ity to  censor  the  labels  of  manufacturers  or  dealers 
where  there  was  no  unfair  method  of  competition  as 
against  other  manufacturers  of  underwear  and  where 
the  labels  were  thoroughly  understood  and  estab- 
lished in  the  trade.  It  further  held  that  assuming 
that  some  consumers  might  have  been  misled  due  to 
their  lack  of  understanding  of  the  labels  or  due  to 
deception  by  some  dealers,  these  results  did  not  es- 
tablish the  kind  of  unfair  competition  that  fell  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission. 

Responsibility  of  Associations 

A decision  affecting  trade  association  activities  was 
handed  down  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  Sixth  Circuit  in  the  case  of  the 
National  Harness  Manufacturers  Association  of  the 
United  States  vs.  Federal  Trade  Commission  et  al. 
One  of  the  objections  interposed  by  the  petitioner  was 
not  properly  before  the  commission  because  it  was  a 
voluntary  association  without  capital  stock  and  not 
engaged  in  business. 

The  court  held  the  act  would  not  permit  individ- 
uals, partnerships,  and  associations  to  combine  to  use 
unfair  methods  of  competition  merely  because  they 
used  as  a medium  a voluntary,  unincorporated  asso- 
ciation without  capital  and  not  itself  engaged  in 
business.  The  association  might  be  brought  into 
court  by  service  on  its  officers  and  members,  person- 
ally and  individually.  Even  though  the  association 
was  not  engaged  in  busienss  or  commerce,  many  of 
the  members  were  so  engaged,  and  interstate  com- 
merce was  alleged  to  be  affected  by  unfair  methods  of 
competition.  The  remainder  of  the  court’s  decision 
affirms  the  commission’s  findings  of  fact  with  respect 
to  the  unfair  methods  of  competition  employed  in 
coercing  or  inducing  certain  manufacturers  to  refuse 
recognition  to  certain  classes  of  merchants. 

Your  committee  again  reiterates  its  faith  in  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  good  work  it  has  done, 
and  we  believe  that  the  future  efforts  of  the  commis- 
sion, along  lines  that  it  has  declared  itself,  will  bring 
definite  and  settled  condition  to  the  industries  of  this 
country  and  will  protect  honest  business  from  un- 
fair. competition. 


DISCOUNTS  FOR  CASH 

By  B.  D.  Crane 

Since  the  annual  meeting  in  Colorado  Springs, 
June,  1920,  the  Discount  for  Cash  Committee  has 
presented  to  a large  number  of  manufacturers  the 
vitally  important  facts  and  arguments  clearly  estab- 
lishing. as  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  discount  for  cash, 
long  used  and  accepted  as  desirable  and  necessary  by 
numerous  lines  of  industry  throughout  the  world, 
is  as  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  manufacturer  as 
of  the  wholesale  grocer,  when  employed  in  the  food 
industry. 

There  has  been  very  marked  evidence  that  great 
numbers  of  manufacturers  have  come  and  are  com- 
ing to  believe  very  earnestly  that  the  ideas  of  the 
wholesale  grocer  upon  this  subject  are  vital  and 
sound,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  wholesale 
grocer  himself,  but  from  that  of  the  manufacturer, 
and  especially  of  the  consuming  public. 

Many  manufacturers,  however,  complain  of  the 
lack  of  promptness  of  wholesale  grocers  in  meeting 
their  obligations.  This  is  not  the  rule,  but  the  excep- 
tion. There  should  be  no  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
Contracts  should  be  lived  up  to,  both  in  letter  and 
in  spirit. 

In  certain  lines  of  merchandise  the  committee  has 
not  been  able  to  report  so  many  discounts  for  cash 
established  or  increased  as  we  feel  the  best  interests 
of  all  concerned  require.  We  are  still  of  opinion 
that  a discount  of  two  per  cent  is  reasonable  and 
ought  to  be  uniformly  granted  by  all  manufacturers 
and  packers  of  vinegars,  pickles,  condiments,  cereals, 
labels,  canned  meats,  lye,  olives,  peanut  butters,  can- 
vas gloves,  and  desiccated  cocoanut. 

During  the  year  your  committee  has  reported  the 
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announcement  of  45  separate  manufacturers  estab- 
lishing or  granting  increased  discounts  for  cash  on 
the  widest  range  of  products,  and  in  all  but  three  or 
four  of  these  instances  the  discount  reported  by  us 
was  two-  per  cent.  In  one  case  it  was  three  per  cent. 

LEGAL  AFFAIRS 

By  Dana  T.  Ackerly 

The  abnormal  trade  conditions  of  the  year  have 
given,  rise  to  the  widest  variety  of  legal  questions, 
many  of  them  novel  and  particularly  interesting. 
Our  tireless  lawmakers  in  Washington  and  at  48  state 
capitals,  together  with  the  numerous  state  and  fed- 
eral courts,  establishing  new  precedents  by  their  de- 
cisions from  day  to  day,  are  increasing  the  complexity, 
though  not  always  the  clarity,  of  our  American  law 
with  astonishing  rapidity. 

I myself  have  a few  questions  that  I hope  some- 
one will  answer. 

If  a combination  of  farmers  is  lawful*,  why  would 
a combination  of  manufacturers  or  merchants  be 
criminal? 

When  a manufacturer  gets  out  his  trumpet  and 
announces  that  he  is  going  to  the  retailers  every- 
where, why  doesn’t  he  do  it?  Nothing  whatever 
stands  in  his  way — except  the  cost  of  performing 
for  himself  this  arduous  service  of  distribution.  It 
costs  more  to  sell  cases  than  carloads. 

If  it  is  cheaper  to  sell  to  retailers,  why  does  the 
manufacturer  select  a few  wholesalers  and  sell  to 
them? 

And  as  for  the  jobber  who  comes  round  to  the  side 
door  after  the  manufacturer  has  thrown  him  out  the 
front  door,  where  does  he  get  his  humble  spirit? 

Who  is  the  magnetic  gentleman  from  Arkansas  who 
announces  a new  discount  for  cash  every  morning 
before  he  goes  to  breakfast? 

What  can  be  done  about  the  jobber  who  tries  to 
take  a 10-day  discount  for  cash  in  20  days? 

What  is  an  irrevocable  letter  of  credit? 

The  Business  Forum 

It  was  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  before  which 
we  presented  your  case  against  the  California  Asso- 
ciated Raisin  Co.  The  commission  made  its  report 
to  the  attorney  general,  and  suit  was  instituted  by 
the  United  States  at  Uos  Angeles. 

It  was  this  commission  that  conducted  the  most 
extensive  investigation  of  the  food  industry  and  of 
the  meat-packing  business  in  particular,  and  insti- 
tuted cases,  still  pending  before  it,  designed  to  cor- 
rect violations  of  the  Clayton  Act  and  other  statutes 
that  are  charged  against  the  larger  meat  packers. 
Facts  gathered  by  the  commission  and  embodied  in 
an  official  report  to  the  president  of  the  United  States 
were  most  cogent  and  helpful  in  the  prosecution  of 
your  case  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, in  which  action,  as  you  know,  the  so-called 
“Big  Five”  intervened. 

The  commission  has  directed  most  praiseworthy 
efforts  against  commercial  bribery  in  all  of  its  forms. 
It  has  attacked  the  insidious  combination  sales  per- 
sistently advertised  by  certain  mail-order  houses.  It 
has  furnished  most  valuable  information  to  other 
government  departments  and  various  industries  en- 
gaged in  both  foreign  and  domestic  commerce.  It  has 
. conducted  open  hearings  or  trade  inquiries,  designed 
to  gather  the  facts  and  arguments  of  the  manufac- 
turers and  merchants  themselves  as  to  trade  practices 
that  make  for  better  business,  and  practices  that  are 
harmful  and  deserve  condemnation  by  the  trade  and 
the  public.  In  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  busi- 
ness finds  its  forum. 

Pertinent  Court  Decisions 

From  your  point  of  view,  perhaps  the  most  nota- 
ble legal  decisions  of  the  year  were  handed  down  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court ; first,  with  regard 
to  the  Lever  Act ; secondly,  as  to  the  construction 
of  the  attempted  statutory  exemption  of  labor  in- 
terests from  the  operation  of  the  laws  against  re- 
straint of  trade  and  monopolies ; and  finally,  upon 
' the  question  of  the  right  of  the  manufacturer  to  re- 
frain from  selling  a merchant  who  does  not  maintain 
an  announced  resale  price. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  provision  of  the 
Lever  Act  declaring  it  a criminal  offense  to  make 
“an  unreasonable  rate  or  charge”  for  necessaries  was 
too  indefinite,  since  it  provided  no  standard  of  rea- 
sonableness, and  was  therefore  void.  This  contention 
was  vigorously  urged  by  your  association  at  the  out- 
set : not  that  the  wholesale  grocer  might  evade  the 
law,  but  on  the  contrary  that  he  might  know  exactly 
what  was  a reasonable  margin  and  loyally  comply. 


During  the  war  there  was  every  disposition  on  the 
part  of  your  members  to  make  whatever  sacrifice  the 
government  asked,  but  with  the  signing  of  the  Armis- 
tice, the  ending  of  the  national  peril  and  the  passing 
of  the  Food  Administration,  the  wholesale  grocer 
righteously  rebelled  against  these  uneconomic  require- 
ments, disastrous  both  to  the  merchants  and  to  the 
public.  And  now  we  are  glad  to  report  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  most  amply  vindicated  your  con- 
tentions. 

Secondly,  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Duplex  Print- 
ing case  struck  directly  at  the  attempt  by  statute  to 
exempt  any  one  class  of  our  citizens  from  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  Sherman  Act  and  other  criminal  laws. 
The  law  upon  this  subject  is  still  in  the  making ; 
but  our  highest  tribunal  has  now  gone  far  toward  a 
declaration  that  what  is  just  for  employer  is  just  for 
employee,  and  that  monopolies  and  restraints  of  trade 
or  other  acts  held  criminal  when  committed  by  manu- 
facturers or  merchants  are  not  the  less  criminal 
when  committeed  by  the  favored  farmer  or  California 
grower. 

And  more  recently  the  Supreme  Court  has  said  in 
Frey  & Son  vs.  Cudahy,  as  it  did  in  the  Colgate  case, 
that  the  manufacturer  or  owner  of  a commodity, 
engaged  in  private  business,  may,  if  he  act  inde- 
pendently, refuse  to  sell  that  article  to  a price-cutter 
or  to  anyone  else.  But  it  is  tremendously  important 
again  to  emphasize  the  point  that  the  Supreme  Court 
in  this  case,  as  formerly  in  the  Schrader  case,  again 
made  it  clear  that  any  contract  or  agreement,  however 
informal,  by  which  prices  or  resale  prices  were  to  be 
maintained,  would  be  manifestly  illegal.  A further 
pronouncement  from  the  court  upon  this  subject  is 
expected  in  the  Beechnut  Packing  Co.  case,  which 
will  be  argued  next  autumn. 

You  stand  united  with  the  country’s  merchants  for 
less  government  in  business  and  more  business  in 
government.  The  next  step,  and  it  is  no  less  crucial, 
is  to  put  science  into  business.  You  will  do  well  to 
take  postgraduate  courses  with  your  friends,  Dr.  Cope- 
land at  Harvard.  Mr.  Hoover,  and  Dr.  Alsberg  at  Le- 
land  Stanford.  The  surest  way  for  wholesaler  and 
retailer  to  succeed  against  chain  store,  mail-order 
house,  and  buying  exchange  competition  is  to  know 
more  than  the  other  fellow.  Get  the  facts.  What- 
ever might  be  said  in  favor  of  lovemaking  by  moon- 
light, precious  little  can  be  said  these  days  for  con- 
ducting a wholesale  grocery  business  in  the  dark. 

Bills  Pending  in  Congress 

There  are  five  important  measures  now  pending  in 
Congress  : 

1.  Cold  Storage  Bills.  We  strongly  favored  the 
uniform  cold-storage  act  that  has  already  been  adopt- 
ed in  several  states ; but  some  of  these  measures 
again  introduced  in  Congress  would  cover  certain 
canned  goods,  requiring  them  to  be  dated,  and  other 
commodities  that  are  not  perishable  and  cannot  be 
embraced  within  the  scope  of  a cold-storage  measure 
without  imposing  unreasonable  burdens  upon  manu- 
facturers and  distributors  and  increasing  the  cost  to 
consumers. 

2 There  is  the  standard  package  flour  and  cereal 
bill.  We  are  glad  to  report  that  in  Washington  last 
month  the  committee  in  charge  agreed  to  a further 
amendment,  leaving  no  doubt  that  packages  weighing 
less  than  five  pounds  are  exempted. 

3.  The  full-package  bill,  by  Congressman  Haugen 
of  Iowa.  Your  association  has  urged  this  bill,  ask- 
ing merely  that  it  be  amended  so  as  to  include  the 
provision  for  unavoidable  and  reasonable  variations 
that  is  already  contained  in  the  compulsory  weight- 
branding provision  of  the  statute.  There  appears  to 
be  some  doubt  whether  this  exact  amendment  will 
be  granted,  although  it  was  approved  by  the  previous 
House.  We  urge  particular  attention  to  the  legisla- 
tive circulars  that  you  have  received  upon  all  these 
bills. 

4.  There  is  the  farmers’  cooperative  bill,  by  Mr. 

Volstead.  Of  Mr.  Volstead,  Senator  Capper,  and  other 
friends  of  the  farmers’  bill,  we  make  but  one  simple 
request,  that,  to  remove  all  doubt,  they  add  this  pro- 
vision : “This  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  exempt 

such  associations  or  their  members  for  violation  of 
any  statute  of  the  United  States,  nor  to  deprive  the 
attorney  general  of  authority  thereunder.” 

Speaking  in  New  York  at  the  dinner  to  President 
Harding,  May  23,  Vice  President  Coolidge  said,  “All 
liberty  is  based  on  justice,  fair  dealing,  between  man 
and  man.  It  is  the  law  of  unselfishness.  Its  basis 
is  equality.  Any  class,  any  organization,  undertaking 
to  secure  for  itself  privileges  not  open  to  any  other 
class  or  organization  is  hostile  to  American  institu- 
tions and  a menace  to  American  liberty.” 

Finally,  there  are  the  sales-tax  bills.  Your  as^o- 
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at  high  prices,  which  were  not  entering  into  con- 
ciation  has  emphatically  voiced  its  opposition  to  such 
a measure  unless  it  be  so  framed  as  to  impose  the 
tax  on  a given  article  hut  once  between  original 
production  and  final  consumption.  There  seems  no 
prospect  that  any  one  of  these  bills  will  be  enacted 
this  year,  if  at  all.  The  government  has  graciously 
determined  to  repeal  the  excess-profits  tax. 

Among  your  most  important  pending  legal  matters 
are  the  suit  instituted  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
against  the  California  Associated  Raisin  Co.,  and 
your  case  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
against  some  200  railroads  and  various  intervening 
meat  packers.  The  newly  appointed  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  are  now  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  the  need  and  advisability  of  bringing  the 
raisin  case  to  trial. 

We  have  reported  to  you  from  time  to  time  the 
progress  of  the  bills  in  Congress  designed  to  regulate 
the  meat-packing  industry.  The  attitude  of  your 
association  regarding  this  subject  has  been  frequently 
misinterpreted.  Your  committees  and  attorneys  have 
sought  merely  to  place  the  facts  before  Congress  and 
the  appropriate  branches  of  the  government  and  have 
asked  as  to  transportation  only  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  enforce  equality  of  service, 
and  that  the  existing  laws  be  uniformly  enforced : 
there  must  not  be  one  law  for  the  big  meat  packer 
and  another  for  his  competitors. 

POSTAL  SERVICE 

By  Warren  Goddard 

On  account  of  many  more  important  matters  before 
Congress  during  the  past  year,  no  important  change 
has  been  made  in  our  postal  laws. 

The  matter  of  one-cent  letter  postage  in  large  cities 
has  been  kept  constantly  before  the  leaders  of  Con- 
gress, and  every  assurance  has  been  given  that  as 
soon  as  conditions  return  to  normal  this  matter  will 
be  taken  up  with  every  assurance  of  success. 

REPORT  OF  SECRETARY 

By  M.  L.  Toulme 

The  speaker  has  not  been  intimately  associated 
with  the  wholesale-grocery  industry  a short  enough 
time  or  a long  enough  time  to  add  much  of  signifi- 
cance to  the  convention  proceedings.  But,  perhaps, 
even  a short  11  months’  service  as  secretary  of  the 
association,  into  which  have  been  crowded  the  ex- 
periences of  a most  violent  deflation  period,  might 
warrant  a few  humble  observations. 

Let  us  get  down  to  facts.  If  there  ever  was  a time 
when  all  business  men,  wholesale  grocers  included, 
were  called  upon  to  think  hard,  to  think  straight, 
and  to  act  promptly,  that  time  is  here. 

The  independent  business  man,  the  product  of  a 
highly  advanced  civilization,  the  typical  representa- 
tive of  American  institutions  and  American  progress, 
is  confronted  with  the  competition  of  great  combi- 
nations of  capital,  of  possible  monopoly  in  all  lines 
of  industry.  Again  the  wholesale  grocer  is  no  ex- 
ception. 

He  needs  help.  He  needs  organization.  Sound 
organization  can  be  very  helpful  right  now.  Un- 
sound organization  and  uneconomic  advice  can  ruin 
the  industry.  Skilful  publicity,  pink  pills,  and  talk 
will  not  and  cannot  take  the  place  of  brains  and 
work. 

The  national  organization  is  therefore  a matter  of 
vital  interest.  The  trade  is  deeply  agitated,  as  might 
be  expected.  The  thinking  merchant  is  demanding 
the  type  of  organization  that  will  serve  him  best  in 
this  crisis.  What  kind  of  organization  can  help 
most? 

What  the  Association  “Is  Said  to  Be” 

I have  been  told  that  the  wholesale  grocer  wants 
the  type  of  organization  that  will  shrewdly  antici- 
pate his  troubles  and  annoyances  and  outdo  him  in 
vehemence  in  telling  them  to  the  world.  Do  you  be- 
lieve that? 

I have  been  told  that  the  wholesale  grocer  wants 
a certain  labor-union  type  of  national  organization, 
with  headquarters  devoting  its  time  and  energy  to 
playing  the  role  of  the  agitator.  Do  you  believe 
that? 

I have  been  told  that  the  wholesale  grocer  believes 
in  a national  organization  that  stages  the  most  vio- 
lent street  fights  with  government  officials  and  allied 
trades.  Do  you  believe  that? 

I have  been  told  that  the  jobber  wants  a national 


organization,  but  would  like  the  financial  assistance 
of  everybody  in  the  allied  trades  to  help  him  main- 
tain it.  *Do  you  believe  that? 

I have  been  told  that  the  wholesale  grocer  would 
admire  a national  organization  that  barked  furiously 
but  disappeared  when  it  came  time  to  bite  and  hang 
on.  Do  you  believe  that? 

I have  been  told  that  the  wholesale  grocer  be- 
lieves that  the  organization  that  outbursts  most  fre- 
quently and  violently  is  the  organization  that  is 
worth  while.  Do  you  believe  that? 

I have  been  told  that  it  is  easy  to  muddle'  the 
memory  of  the  wholesale  grocer  with  rhetoric  and 
make  him  forget  who  got  the  results  and  how.  Do 
you  believe  that? 

I have  been  told  that  it  is  a simple  matter  to  get 
the  wholesale  grocer  to  agree  that . reasonable  exer- 
cise of  judgment  is  “ultraconservatism,”  and  that 
futile  emotionalism  alone  denotes  activity.  Do  you 
believe  that? 

What  It  Really  Is 

But  these  things  cannot  be  true,  they  are  not 
true ! 

The  continued  existence  and  the  splendid  pros- 
perity of  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associa- 
tion are  the  complete  and  final  proof.  The  income  is 
at  its  highest  point.  An  increase  in  the  dues  sched- 
uled has  resulted  in  a loss  of  membership  of  less  than 
one-quarter  of  one  per  cent ! 

The  National  Association  does  not  fill  the  air  with 
“bunk.”  If  it  has  something  to  say  that  can  be  said 
in  one  page,  it  says  it  in  one  page,  not  six.  Its  mem- 
bership list  is  made  up  of  wholesale  grocers  and 
only  wholesale  grocers.  It  does  not  accept  cash 
“courtesies,”  which  presumably  go  toward  maintain- 
ing the  organization  that  is  supposed  to  work  for 
the  wholesale  grocer  entirely.  It  does  not  compete 
against  the  trade  press,  because  it  believes  the  many 
splendid  trade  publications  should  be  encouraged,  not 
crowded  out  unfairly.  It  does  not  duplicate  or  con- 
flict with  any  association’s  service.  It  is  doing  ex- 
actly the  work  it  was  created  to  do,  and  doing  it 
thoroughly  and  conscientiously. 

Doctors  frequently  give  us  medicine  that  does  not 
taste  good.  A conscientious  trade  organization  can- 
not always  give  an  individual  member  pleasant- 
sounding  advice.  The  National  Association  always 
gives  its  best  advice.  It  may  taste  bad,  but  it  will 
cure. 

The  National  Association  is  a straight-out,  vig- 
orous, efficient,  effective  trade  organization,  owned 
and  controlled  exclusively  by  wholesale  grocers  and 
used  only  to  forward  the  proper  interests  of  the 
wholesale  grocer.  There  is  no  hocus-pocus  about  it. 
Surely  the  trade  has  a right  to  be  proud  of  it. 

We  have  all  been  impressed  with  the  seriousness 
of  presentday  conditions.  All  the  world  has  suf- 
fered grievously.  Many  business  men  are  depressed. 
Here  are  the  opportunity  and  the  necessity  for  the 
right  type  of  organization,  “clear  thinking,  thorough 
work  and  prompt  action.”  That  is  the  doctrine  the 
National  AA7holesale  Grocers’  Association  has  preached 
and  practised.  If  the  wholesale  grocery  industry 
takes  other  advice,  it  does  so  at  its  peril. 


FOREIGN  TRADE 

By  F.  T.  Fisher 

The  export  demand  for  food  products  during  the 
past  year  has  not  been  satisfactory,  owing  to  the 
very  unsettled  conditions  existing  in  all  countries, 
primarily  due  to  adjustments  politically  and  finan- 
cially, the  natural  aftermath  of  the  world  war. 

We  analyze  foreign  trade  relations  during  1920 
as  follows  : 

Europe. — Speculation  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1919  was  keen  in  nearly  all  food  products. 
This  brought  about  large  sales  from  both  eastern  and 
western  coasts  of  the  United  States  in  canned  veg- 
etables and  fruits,  also  dried  fruits,  quantity  rather 
than  price  being  in  the  mind  of  the  buyer.  As  a re- 
sult the  goods  did  not  enter  into  consumption  before 
1920 ; therefore  the  demand  for  our  food  products 
from  European  countries  during  1920  was  compara- 
tively nil. 

China  and  Japan  also  speculated  very  heavily  dur- 
ing 1919  when  exchange  was  at  the  peak  ; therefore 
paid  the  penalty  in  1920  with  the  fall  of  exchange, 
thus  creating  a’  smaller  purchasing  power  for  their 
money. 

In  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  Straits  Settlements 
again  it  was  found  necessary  largely  to  restrict  their 
purchases,  as  warehouses  were  full  of  goods  bought 
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|OST  roasters  know  that  uniformity  is  an  important  factor  in  building  a 
successful  coffee  trade.  Uniformity  in  coffee,  however,  is  difficult  of 
achievement. 


In  the  interest  of  uniformity  and  to  facilitate  the  purchases  of  our 
customers,  we  have  created  three  standardized  green  coffee  marks. 

These  marks  typify  the  best  green  coffees  to  be  had  of  their  particular  kind.  They 
are  carefully  selected  by  our  own  experts  in  Brazil  and  come  from  plantations  famous  for 
the  merits  of  their  shipments.  You  will  find  every  purchase  the  equal  of  the  preceding. 

“Aronco”  is  a fancy  Bourbon,  “Rosebud’*  is  a high  grade  Bourbon  Santos  Grinder, 
and  “Bourbona”  is  a small  bean  Bourbon  Grinder. 

We  are  here  to  help  Coffee  Roasters  increase  their  business.  We  believe  that  these 
standard  brands  of  green  coffee  will  contribute  to  this  end. 

Ask  for  samples  of  these  types.  Put  them  in  blind  draws  and  you  will  see  that  they 
are  all  that  we  claim  for  them. 

Buy  your  green  coffee  by  the  mark.  Let  us  tell  you  more  about  our  standardized 
coffees. 

J.  ARON  & COMPANY,  Inc. 
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sumption,  due  to  decline  of  exchange  values  and  the 
lessened  activities  of  the  consumers,  their  business 
being  affected  in  turn  by  the  falling  off  in  demand 
for  the  colonial  products  they  had  to  export. 

In  India,  when  the  rupee  was  at  its  highest  value 
during  1919  and  had  a purchasing  power  of  225  to 
240  rupees  to  $100  gold,  large  orders  were  placed 
in  the  United  States  for  supplies.  In  the  summer 
of  1920  rupee  values  began  to  fall,  and  have  steadily 
declined  until  they  reached  a point  where  it  took 
about  400  rupees  to  purchase  $100  gold,  which  figure 
represented  the  value  of  India  currency  in  retiring 
drafts  drawn  on  purchases  by  merchants  in  the 
United  States.  Naturally  only  a small  export  busi- 
ness during  1920  could  result  under  such  conditions. 

The  Latin  republics  have  also  had  their  troubles 
with  exchange,  more  or  less  accentuated  by  lack  of 
proper  banking  facilities.  Even  where  the  buyers 
were  quite  solvent  they  have  in  instances  found  them- 
selves unable  to  pay  bills  for  goods  they  had  ordered, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  local  banks  did  not  have 
funds  on  deposit  in  the  United  States  against  which 
they  could  draw  and  furnish  drafts  to  pay  bills. 
While  this  condition  still  exists,  militating  somewhat 
against  the  United  States  in  favor  of  European  coun- 
tries that  have  had  banking  branches  established,  the 
outlook  for  American  business  is  gradually  improv- 
ing through  the  establishment  of  our  own  banking 
branches  in  various  leading  ports  of  South  and  Cen- 
tral America. 

Necessity  for  Improved  Bank  Facilities 
Our  committee  has  had  brought  to  its  attention  by 
several  exporters  the  seeming  lack  of  knowledge  that 
some  of  our  domestic  banks  have  of  the  more  or 
less  complicated  system  of  financing  shipments  to 
foreign  countries,  and  we  desire  to  emphasize  to  the 
exporter  the  necessity  of  having  a thorough  under- 
standing with  his  bank  covering  every  detail  of  for- 
eign financial  transactions. 

Strongly  emphasizing  the  necessity  for  improved 
banking  facilities,  we  offer  verbatim  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  a member  of  our  committee  who  is  active- 
ly engaged  in  foreign  trade,  as  follows  : 

“Nearly  every  foreign  customer  specifies  the  bank 
through  which  he  desires  documents  presented,  be- 
cause he  has  made  his  fianneial  arrangements  with 
that  particular  bank.  We  are  always  very  careful 
to  carry  out  these  instructions,  and  specifically  in- 
struct the  local  banks  through  what  foreign  bank  the 
draft  should  be  presented. 

“In  a number  of  cases  the  United  States  banks 
have  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  such  instructions, 
but  have  suited  their  own  convenience  in  the  matter, 
to  the  detriment  of  consignee  and  shipper.  Some 
banks  avowedly  organized  for  foreign  trade  in  the  last 
six  months  have  shown  great  reluctance  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it,  possibly  because  domestic  business 
is  more  remunerative.  In  other  words,  they  have 
been  very  good  fair-weather  friends,  who  have  retired 
to  the  cyclone  cellar  when  clouds  showed  on  the 
horizon.” 

“Trade  Follows  the  Flag” 

The  committee  believes  that  our  membership  will 
agree  that  the  above  caption,  so  aptly  demonstrated 
during  the  prewar  days  by  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
and  in  the  earlier  period  by  your  own  United  States, 
should  be  kept  well  in  mind  at  this  time,  and  we 
earnestly  advocate  some  definite  action  by  our  gov- 
ernment that  will  keep  the  American  flag  flying  over 
our  merchant  marine,  preferably  under  priva’te  rather 
than  Shipping  Board  ownership  and  control,  even 
to  the  end  that  our  mail  routes  may  be  subsidized. 

Further,  that  the  prohibitive  operating  costs  which 
our  ships  are  obliged  to  bear  at  present,  largely  due 
to  the  LaFollette  Seamen’s  Bill,  are  impossible  for 
us  to  continue ; that  the  conditions  of  this  act 
inimical  to  our  shipping  should  be  alleviated  in  or- 
der that  relief  may  come  to  our  passenger  and  freight 
carriers  in  the  foreign  trade,  thus  placing  them  into 
stronger  position  to  meet  the  competition  of  ships 
of  all  nations. 

Food  Exports  from  United  States 
The  following  table  showing  food  products  exported 
during  the  past  three  calendar  years  is  taken  from 
the  files  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
is  therefore  authentic.  It  shows  comparisons  for 
each  year  of  specific  items  of  merchandise  and  will 
be  read  with  gieat  interest  by  our  membership. 


Commodity  1918  1919  1920 

Canned  salmon..  $13,149,307  $28,644,706  $12,186,733 

Other  canned  fish  8,609,313  6,755,074  8,183,729 

Dried  apples 311,350  4,109,828  1,508,987 

Dried  apricots...  754,780  8,505,348  2,581,750 

Dried  peaches.  ..  . 544,455  1 559,873  1,465,600 


Commodity 
Dried  prunes.  . . . 
Dried  raisins.  . . . 
Preserved  and 
canned  fruit... 

Canned  beef 

Canned  pork .... 

Butter  

Canned  sausage . . 

Cheese  

Canned  milk,  etc. 
Oleomargarine  . . 
hard  compounds. 
Vegetables,  canned 

1918 

2,1 77,976 
4,668,021 

5,312,819 

51,498,810 

10.311,409 

10i86S,953 

3,942,572 

14.159,721 

72,824,897 

2,398,908 

10,258,536 

12,419,519 

1919 

15,721,951 

13,089,366 

41,475,622 

20,672,964 

11,054,882 

17,504,446 

8,673,794 

16,291,319 

121,983,337 

6,576,760 

31,605,885 

11,355,391 

1920 

11,738,312 

9,505,202 

21,542,273 
5,951,629 
8,323,914 
10,142,403 
6,532,258 
5,054,189 
65,239,020 
4, 567^174 
7,218,845 
6,340,359 

Total  

$224,211,346 

$365,490,546 

$188,082,377 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Tea  

$4,852,273 

$731,341 

Coffee,  roasted. . . 

$6,661,802 

8,816,581 

9,803,574 

Total  

$6,661,802 

$13,668,854 

$10,534,915 

Breadstuff  s 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Bread  and  biscuits 

$1,277,704 

$2,506,447 

$3,731,879 

Barley  and  buck- 

wheat  

34,773,535 

56,945,281 

30,871,895 

Corn  

69,269,329 

18,624,386 

26,453.681 

Corn  meal,  rice, 
rve  and  rye 

flour,  etc 

185,153,709 

187,210,845 

194,843,787 

Wheat  

260,612,978 

356,898,296 

596,957;796 

Wheat  flour 

244,653,422 

293,452,748 

224,472,448 

Other  breadstuff's 

5,751,037 

3,803,972 

4,754,352 

Total  $801,491,714 

$919,441,975  $1,082,085,838 

Meats 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Fresh  beef $109,605,363 

$40,280,747 

$17,564,887 

Pickled  and  cured 

beef 

7,921,220 

8,739,141 

3,659,815 

Bacon  

315,968,064 

373,913,227 

156,298,769 

Hams  and  shoul- 

ders,  cured.... 

145,674,888 

189,428,837 

50,887,588 

Fresh  oork 

2,907,894 

8,347,557 

8,632,518 

9,090,492 

Pickled  pork.... 

8,535,017 

7,671,169 

Mutton  

387,132 

632,667 

758,526 

Other  meat  pro- 

ducts 

6,943,692 

11,642,612 

7,168,444 

Total  $597,943,270 

$641,617,306 

$253,099,690 

Summary 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Canned  fish, 
meats,  fruits, 
v egetables, 
dried  fruits, 
butter,  eggs, 

milk  $224,211,346 

$365,490,546 

$188,082,377 

Tea  and  coffee. . 

6,661,802 

13,668,854 

10,534,915 

Breadstuffs  .... 

801,491,714 

919,441,975 

1,082,085,838 

Meats 

597,943,270 

641,617,306 

253,099,690 

Grand  total..  .$1,630,308,132  $1,940,218,681  $1,533,802,820 


This  summary  appeals  to  your  committee  as  fairly 
explanatory  of  the  reasons  for  dull  business  along 
export  lines  during  the  past  year.  While  the  out- 
look is  brighter  for  the  last  half  of  the  next  fiscal 
year,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  business  hori- 
zon will  clarify  completely  until  the  present  economic 
readjustment  working  toward  lower  costs  now  under 
way  is  completed,  after  which  our  jobbers  and  manu- 
facturers, through  strained  and  depressed  by  the  re- 
sults of  value  deflations,  will  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  a new  era  of  trade  relations  with  the  world’s 
markets. 


CONTAINERS 

By  Roy  L.  Davidson 

Your  committee  has  attempted  to  be  active  in  ad- 
vocating the  use  of  more  substantial  containers.  A 
questionnaire  was  recently  issued  through  the  Bulle- 
tin. The  two  main  questions  asked  were,  first.  What 
troubles  are  grocers  having  with  containers?  secondly, 
Are  fiber  containers  satisfactory  for  canned  goods? 

From  the  answers  received  to  the  first  question  the 
following  points  are  important : 

The  lightness  of  many  wooden  boxes. 

Improper  mailing  of  boxes. 

Inability  to  stack  fiber  containers  of  light  mer- 
chandise. 

Sweating  and  rusting  of  cans  in  fiber  containers. 
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Refusal  of  railroads  to  accept  second-hand  or  used 
fiber  containers  for  reshipping. 

Inability  to  examine  canned  goods  for  spoils  and 
maintain  strength  of  fiber  container  for  shipping. 

As  to  the  second  question  65  per  cent  of  the  total 
answers  does  not  favor  fiber  containers  for  canned 
goods  ; 35  per  cent  favors  fiber  containers  for  canned 
foods  ; five  per  cent  has  no  preference. 

It  appears  that  because  of  necessity  the  fiber  con- 
tainer is  here  to  stay.  It  then  is  necessary  to  co- 
operate and  get  for  -grocery  interests  better  made 
and  stronger  containers. 

We  suggest  that  in  all  canned-goods  contracts  the 
members  request  the  canners  to  use  only  such  con- 
tainers as  are  specified  in  National  Canners  Asso- 
ciation Bulletin  No.  47. 

Your  committee  would  further  suggest  that  a de- 
partment be  established  in  our  New  York  office,  work- 
ing in  conjunction  with  the  Containers  Committee, 
to  which  can  be  reported  the  container  difficulties. 
By  this  method  we  could  advise  the  shipper  wherein 
his  shipping  package  was  lacking  and  tnrough  this 
method  eliminate  the  unfit  containers  and  bring  the 
packing  of  all  commodities  up  to  a high  standard. 

If  grocers’  contracts  carry  a container  clause,  then 
if  upon  arrival  they  are  not  in  proper  condition  for 
reshipping  acceptable  to  the  railways,  the  seller  can 
be  required  to  stand  the  expense  of  making  the  pack- 
ages safe. 

The  container  for  your  merchandise  is  as  important 
as  the  contents  within.  When  we  remember  that  in 
July,  1919,  alone  the  Western  Inspection  Bureau,  in 
12  "cities  only,  refused  or  repaired  43,738  packages, 
and  that  it  has  been  conservatively  estimated  that  a 
daily  loss  occurs  to  shippers  and  manufacturers  of 
$500,000,  due  to  poor  packing  of  expensive  and  im- 
properly designed  containers  for  all  classes  of  do- 
mestic and  foreign  shipments,  we  shall  realize  that 
more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  container 
problem. 

Inspecting  the  Loading 

In  order  to  guard  and  protect  the  containers,  it 
is  necessary  that  proper  loading  of  carloads  be  given 
every  consideration,  and  the  committee  urges  the 
use  of  a certificate  of  carloading  that  is  to  be  at- 
tached to  your  invoice,  thereby  saving  loss  and  dam- 
age claims. 

We  herewith  submit  what  we  consider  a proper 
form  for  your  use  and  consideration : 

The  undersigned  hereby  certify  to  the  following 
service  : 

We  have : 

Inspected  car  No for  leaky  roof,  walls,  and 

doors,  nails,  bolt-heads,  blocks,  and  braces  that  might 
injure  contents,  and  we  have  protected  against  them. 

Cleaned  car  of  dirt,  filth,  oils,  and  grease,  or  have 
covered  same  to  protect  contents  loaded  by  us. 

Sealed  all  containers  in  accordance  with  the  classi- 
cation,  outside  flaps  meeting,  boxes  square  and  true, 
and  flaps  thoroughly  sealed  over  the  entire  surface. 
Wooden  cases  have  solid  or  closely  fitting  sides,  ends, 
tops,  and  bottoms  securely  fastened,  and  no  broken 
parts  exposing  contents. 

Loaded  the  contents  with  cans  on  end,  spaced  the 
rows  to  fit  the  car  walls  snugly  in  width  and  length, 
with  no  space  between  rows  of  tiers. 

Braced  boxes  loaded  above  the  grain  lining  and 
braced  boxes  in  uneven  rows  and  boxes  forming 
incomplete  top  layers  and  boxes  about  car  doors  to 
avoid  shifting  and  rubbing.  (Bracing,  while  espe- 
cially important  on  long  hauls,  is  needed  on  all  cars 
on  account  of  switching.) 

Counted  contents  and  find  . . . 

Closed  car  doors  snugly,  sealed  car  doors  and  lined 
top  and  side  cracks  of  cars  with  heavy  waterproof 
paper  or  suitable  materials. 

Signed  by  Canning  Co.,  load  and  tally,  cooper,  and 
shipping  clerk. 

Where  contract  permits  fiber  boxes,  and  such  con- 
tainers have  been  used,  the  tops  of  those  containers 
containing  unlabeled  goods  should  be  sealed  with  tape 
only.  Moreover,  carloading  certificate  should  include 
statement  that  bill  of  lading  has  been  stamped  as  re- 
quired by  the  classifications  for  shipments  in  fiber 
containers. 

EDUCATIONAL 

By  J.  W.  Herscher 

We  have  had  opened  to  us  within  the  past  year 
new  educational  features,  chief  of  which  was  a re- 
quirement on  the  part  of  former  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  that  wholesalers  sell  sugar  at 
less  than  the  cost  of  doing  business,  basing  their 


selling  price  on  a margin  of  one  cent  a pound  ove/ 
invoice  cost,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many  of 
us  were  paying  50,  75,  and  even  100  per  cent  more 
to  replace  the  commodity.  Even  in  the  recent  past, 
the  action  of  certain  refiners  has  been  such  as  to 
make  the  handling  of  sugar,  from  a financial  stand- 
point, a very  dangerous  business. 

In  spite  of  the  serious  stagnation  in  business,  the 
Treasury  Department  of  the  government,  • because  of 
the  large  turnover  in  our  industry,  expects  us  to  earn 
a profit  and  pay  a goodly  sum  in  taxes.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  West  Virginia  State  Legislature  has  re- 
cently passed  an  act,  effective  July  1,  1921,  taxing 
the  gross  profits  of  the  wholesale  merchants  one- 
third  of  1 per  cent.  They  evidently  feel  that . net 
profit  has  disappeared  as  a thing  to  be  taxed. 

It  certainly  takes  a courageous  wholesale  grocer  to 
embark  on  the  sea  of  commerce,  to  risk  capital, 
credit,  and  judgment,  and  allow  himself  to  be  told 
by  outsiders  how  tD  conduct  his  business.  It  would 
seem  that  the  only  way  to  remain  in  charge  of  your 
industry  is  to  know  it  so  well  from  top  to  bottom 
that  you  will  be  in  position  to  defend  yourself,  and 
not  be  subjected  to  a repetition  of  supermanagers  who 
assume  to  know  more  than  you  as  to  what  can  and 
what  cannot  be  done.  Continued  seeking  or  striving 
for  knowledge  as  to  the  proper  conduct  of  your  busi- 
ness is  your  only  salvation. 

Value  as  Distributors 

Since  our  last  gathering  one  of  the  leading  manu- 
facturers of  an  important  household  commodity  noti- 
fied the  country  that  it  would  employ  the  retailer  for 
the  distribution  of  its  product.  Before  long,  however, 
we  found  that  here  and  there,  throughout  the  coun- 
try, this  manufacturer  found  it  extremely  advantage- 
ous to  have  the  old-fashioned  wholesale  grocer  again 
take  on  the  distribution  of  his  product,  and,  if  re- 
ports be  given  credence,  he  is  offered  a better  margin 
of  profit  than  was  the  case  before  we  were  told  we 
were  not  the  best  nor  the  cheapest,  most  economical 
factor  for  the  distribution  of  general  grocery  products. 
We  had  naturally  assumed,  when  the  *new  policy  was 
instituted,  that  the  consumer  would  be  benefited  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  the  small  compensation  we  had 
formerly  received ; but  has  the  change  benefited  the 
consumer  ? 

Present  economic  conditions  seem  more  than  ever 
to  justify  our  services  as  distributors,  but  to  prove 
this  statement  requires  education,  not  only  of  our- 
selves, our  salesmen,  the  retail  merchant  and  his 
clerks,  but  in  some  way,  somehow,  of  the  vast  con- 
suming public,  so  that  it  may  better  understand  what 
real  function  the  wholesale  grocer  performs. 

Because  of  the  enormous  turnover  of  basic  food 
commodities,  there  is  a false  impression  abroad,  both 
in  high  places  and  with  the  general  public,  that  we 
are  operating  a goid  mine,  with  the  result  that  in 
the  past  few  years  all  sorts  of  selling  devices  have 
been  put  into  operation  to  extract  from  the  wholesale 
grocer  an  order  months  before  there  was  any  prepa- 
ration for  the  production  of  the  commodity,  on  con- 
tracts that  bind  him  body  and  soul ; for  instance, 
firm-at-opening-price  contracts,  subject-approval-of- 
price,  market-price-date-of-shipment  prorata,  and  ac- 
tually you  were  asked  last  fall  to  hold  an  auction 
in  New  York,  bid  against  one  another,  and  make  an 
unjustifiably  high  market  price  for  a basic  food  com- 
modity. 

In  the  present  disturbed  state  of  things,  the  circu- 
lar method  of  presenting  news  is  of  much  benefit 
to  all,  and  we  urge  that  this  method  be  continued 
and  elaborated,  as  it  is  unquestionably  the  best  pos- 
sible means  to  get  information  to  the  membership 
quickly. 

Need  of  Traffic  Department 

Your  committee  has  suggested  the  establishment 
within  the  association  of  a Traffic  Department  or  Bu- 
reau. Transportation  today  is  of  the  first  importance, 
and  we  who  are  engaged  in  the  handling  of  foods 
should  give  it  serious  thought.  Grant  that  we  pass 
on  the  present  high  freight  charges,  we  should  cer- 
tainly be  interested  in  the  effect  of  these  high  costs 
on  the  retail  merchant  and  the  ultimate  consumer. 

All  of  us  are  interested  in  the  price  on  canned 
foods  for  1921  production.  We  may  think  they  are 
too  high,  based  on  prices  at  farm  and  cannery  ; but 
in  our  consideration  of  them  let  us  compare  rates 
of,  say,  five  years  ago  with  those  in  effect  now  on 
iron  ore  from  the  head  of  the  ljikes  to  Cleveland. 
Note  the  rate  on  pig  iron  to  the  steel  mill,  from  the 
steel  mill  to  the  can  plant,  and  from  the  can  plant 
to  the  canner  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  then  con- 
sider what  effect  the  present  freight  rates  have  on 
the  prices  of  foodstuffs.  The  rates  on  iron  ores  are 
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four  times  what  they  were  five  years  ago ; on  the 
food  iu  the  can,  twice  as  much.  How  can  the  con- 
sumer expect  to  get  his  food  costs  down  to  prewar 
levels  as  long  as  these  heavy  freight  charges  must  be 
absorbed? 

There  may  be  some  question  as  to  the  propriety 
of  the  National  Association’s  taking  any  interest  in 
freight  rates,  and  running  the  risk  of  being  involved 
in  a discussion  of  costs  and  their  effect  on  selling 
prices  ; but  there  can  be  no  possible  criticism  of  our 
consideration  of  what  properly  constitutes  the  carload 
minimum  of  commodities  in  which  we  deal,  the 
changes  in  classification  that  are  constantly  being 
made,  the  penalties  in  the  way  of  increased  rates  on 
account  of  the  use  of  improper  shipping  containers, 
the  proper  description  of  merchandise  on  bills  of 
lading  so  that  lowest  possible  rates  will  govern,  the 
correct  filing  of  freight  claims  to  facilitate  prompt 
settlement,  the  length  of  time  daily  that  freight 
houses  shall  be  open  for  the  receipt  and  delivery  of 
merchandise,  and  many  other  questions  that  can  be 
handled  much  more  effectively  collectively  than  by 
the  individual  jobber  or  shipper. 

Continue)  Wartime  Economies 

By  reason  of  deflation  and  going  back  to  “nor- 
malcy,” we  have  clinging  to  us  like  a leech  wartime 
expense  accounts,  the  highest  ever  known,  with  a 
very  thin,  prewar  margin  of  profit.  This  can  be  dis- 
cussed first  one  way  and  then  another,  but  until 
each  individual  wholesaler  knows  exactly  the  cost  of 
conducting  his  business  he  is  groping  in  the  dark. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  wholesalers  have 
submitted  their  reports  to  the  Harvard  Bureau  of 
Business  Research.  The  work  that  this  bureau  has 
been  carrying  on  has  been  of  great  value  to  those 
who  have  made  use  of  it; 

For  a nominal  cost  in  excess  of  the  present  ar- 
rangement, this  bureau  would  make  a minute  analysis 
of  individual  reports  submitted  by  wholesale  grocers, 
and  from  this  data  submit  to  the  association  facts 
and  figures  on  the  industry  as  a whole,  with  sug- 
gestions for  improved  methods  and  for  the  elimination 
of  practices  that  make  our  business  less  profitable 
than  it  should  be.  The  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
handling  of  many  features  of  our  business  would  be 
pointed  out  in  a report  of  this  character,  which  would 
undoubtedly  benefit  every  member. 

If  it  was  good  as  a war-conservation  measure  to 
suggest  that  we  sell  in  original  packages,  render  no 
non-essential  service,  make  no  unnecessary  deliveries, 
standardize  packages,  eliminate  unnecessary  sizes  of 
packages,  why  is  it  not  a good  peace  program?  You 
will  all  admit  that,  whether  it  be  corn  sirup,  canned 
tomatoes,  canned  peaches,  or  any  other  of  our  many 
commodities,  we  have  too  many  sized  packages  of  the 
great  majority  of  staples. 

Educational  work  should  be  carried  on  with  regard 
to  the  question  of  returned  merchandise,  the  drop- 
shipment  plan,  parcel-post  expenses,  consignments  of 
merchandise  to  brokers  or  storage  warehouses  for 
manufacturers’  accounts,  adding  to  the  cost  of  mer- 
chandise, lack  of  uniformity  of  invoices  from  manu- 
facturers to  us  and  from  wholesalers  to  retailers, 
ways  and  means  to  assist  the  retailer,  especially  the 
smaller  one,  and  his  clerks,  and  so  many  more  sub- 
jects that  time  and  space  forbid  their  mention.  Our 
success  is  bound  up  in  that  of  the  retailer.  His  fail- 
ure is  our  loss,  and  we  must  give  him  every  assist- 
ance in  our  power  that  he  is  willing  to  accept. 


SPECIAL  CANNERS’  MEETING 

(staff  correspondence) 

Chicago,  June  9,  1921. — As  so  many  of  the 
members  of  the  National  Canners  Association  are 
here  this  week  attending  the  wholesale  grocers’ 
convention  it  was  thought  advisable  to  hold  a 
special  meeting,  and  on  Tuesday  the  Executive 
Committee  met  at  the  Hotel  LaSalle  for  discussion 
of  the  many  problems,  especially  as  to  the  indi- 
cated short  pack  this  season  because  of  the  ex- 
tensive holdover  of  last  year’s  goods  and  the 
consequent  lowered  prices.  Among  those  in  at- 
tendance : 

James  Moore  of  New  York,  E.  M.  Virden,  former  presi- 
dent Iowa  Canners’  Association:  Frank  Gerber,  Fremont, 


Mich.,  former  president  Michigan  Canners’  Association: 
D.  H’.  Stevenson  and  R.  S.  Schriver,  prominent  Maryland 
canners;  F.  H.  Traxler,  operating  canneries  at  Oakfield, 
Plymouth,  White  River,  and  Glenbuehlah,  Wis. ; President 
Strasbaugh;  Secretary  Gorrall;  Assistant  Secretary  Frank 
Shook;  A.  B.  Leitsch  of  Wisconsin. — W.  H.  A. 


PROBLEM  OF  THE  CANNER 


President  Strasbaugh  Stresses  High  Cost 
of  Cans  and  Labor  and  Surplus 
to  Get  Rid  of 

(staff  correspondence) 

Chicago,  June  9,  1921. 

N his  address  before  the  wholesale  grocers 
Harry  P.  Strasbaugh,  president  of  the  National 
Canners  Association,  included  the  following : 

Vast  Shrinkage  in  a Year 
It  has  been  estimated  that  there  is  invested  in 
canneries  and  canning-machinery  plants  over  $500,- 
000,000.  It  is  also  estimated  that  the  shrinkage  in 
cannery  products  alone  indicates  a loss  to  the  can- 
ner  aggregating  from  $100,000,000  to  $200,000,000  in 
the  last  12  months.  Depreciation  of  canneries  and 
plants  making  canning-house  machinery  can  be 
conservatively  put  at  50  to  75  per  cent  less  than 
valuation  of  a year  ago. 

Deflation  has  yielded  the  canner  losses  below 
1920  costs,  in  many  cases  from  $1  to  $3  and  $4  a 
case.  In  some  instances  the  consumer  was  sup- 
posed to  be  benefited  by  these  temporary  declines, 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  there  was  quite  a 
stretch  between  the  canner’s  price  and  the  con- 
sumer’s price,  at  least  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1921. 

High  Prices,  Then  Bankruptcy 
Notwithstanding  this  situation,  tin  cans  were  list- 
ed during  the  first  quarter  of  1921  at  prices  higher 
than  in  1920  and  even  at  prices  higher  than  were 
quoted  at  any  time  during  the  war  period.  Cans 
were  never  advanced  in  price  in  keeping  with  the 
advances  in  the  price  of  labor  that  is  necessary 
in  producing  one  ton  of  steel.  Therefore,  declines 
in  cans  were  impossible  during  the  past  year,  and 
indeed,  an  advance  was  necessary  on  account  of 
the  advance  in  freight  rates.  Freight  cars  are  em- 
ployed from  time  to  time  in  the  various  movements 
of  iron  ore  from  the  mine  to  the  canner’s  factory. 

As  a result,  such  depreciation  and  expenditures 
have  brought  bankruptcy  to  many  canners  and 
near-bankruptcy  to  those  who  remain.  Many  of 
these  so-called  canners  will  not  be  able  to  operate 
their  factories  in  1921.  Production  this  season  will 
vary  far  below  100  per  cent  normal  average,  in 
some  cases  50,  25,  and  five  per  cent,  and  in  some 
none  at  all.  In  my  home,  Harford  County,  Mary- 
land, the  pioneer  canning  state,  canning  will  not 
function  in  1921  more  than  five  to  10  per  cent  of 
normal.  The  farmer’s  position  is  also  still  acute. 
He  is  likewise  affected  by  high  freight  rates  on 
fertilizer,  and  farm  labor  still  continues  high.  Most 
of  all,  the  farmer  is  disheartened  with  his  losses. 

The  fallacy  that  canned  foods  must  sell  at  a 
certain  limit  will  likely  be  proved  within  the  next 
12  months;  for,  if  recent  prices  prevailing  for  can- 
ned foods  are  the  only  prices  that  will  command 
the  consumer’s  attention,  there  will  be  no  canned 
foods  sold,  for  there  is  little  indication  of  the  cost 
of  packing  returning  to  prewar  prices  within  the 
next  two  years.  If  the  canner  cannot  obtain  a liv- 
ing profit,  he  will  not  can.  ' 

Surplus  Is  the  Problem 
The  surplus  is  causing  us  all  to  wonder  what 
we  shall  do  with  it.  If  the  surplus  energy  of  the 
employees,  of  the  at  present  not  too  busy  canner, 
broker,  machinery  and  supply  men,  and  grocer, 
were  employed  for  the  next  six  months  in  exploit- 
ing surplus  canned  foods,  and  if  they  would  devote 
their  time  to  a cooperative  effort  to  double  con- 
sumption of  canned  foods,  the  surplus  of  canned 
foods  would  be  absorbed  and  forgotten,  and  every- 
one interested  in  the  industry  directly  or  indirect- 
ly would  be  in  position  to  function  properly  begin- 
ning with  1922.  We  cannot  function  normally  un- 
til this  surplus  is  consumed. 

This  will  require  combined  effort.  Is  it  worth 
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while?  Otherwise,  we  may  be  compelled  to  ex- 
perience like  conditions  in  1922.  The  waiting  pol- 
icy is  not  the  money-making  asset  of  the  business 
man. — W.  H.  A. 


REBUILDING  BUSINESS 


Huston  Thompson  Points  to  Waste  as  the 
Big  Problem,  and  Says  That  Business 
Can  Remedy  It 


(staff  correspondence) 

Chicago,  June  9,  1921. 

NE  of  the  important  addresses  before  the 
National  Wholesale  Grocers’  convention  was 
that  of  Huston  Thompson,  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  an  official  summary  of 
which  is  as  follows : 

Equal  Information  for  All 

The  most  constructive  thing  that  the  govern- 
ment can  do  regarding  business  is  to  give  to  pro- 
ducer, distributor,  and  customer  equal  information 
as  to  the  state  of  the  business  world,  and  clear 
the  channels  of  trade  from  producer  to  consumer  of 
all  obstacles  and  barriers,  so  that  he  who  seeks 
his  prospective  customer  can  do  so  in  competition 
with  his  business  adversary  on  a basis  of  price, 
quality,  service,  and  the  advantages  of  location. 

So  long  as  the  wholesaler  is  serving  a useful 
purpose,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  will  do 
all  in  its  power  to  see  that  no  obstacles  are  placed 
in  his  way.  Your  greatest  asset  will  be  confidence 
that  you  are  performing  a necessary  service  in  our 
competitive  system. 

I believe  most  heartily  in  the  masculinity  and 
upstandingness  of  the  American  business  man.  He 
needs  no  governmental  crutch.  He  does  not  neea 
to  hand  over  his  initiative  to  his  government,  to 
be  instructed  in  advance  as  to  what  he  can  or 
cannot  do.  The  government  must  not  be  called 
in  to  act  as  his  legal  guardian. 

Competitors  Know  of  Unfair  Practices 

The  man  in  business  knows  what  unfair  prac- 
tices of  his  competitors  are  an  injury  to  his  mar- 
ket. He  knows  if  they  are  misbranding  or  falsely 
advertising  goods,  paying  secret  commissions  to 
his  customers’  agents,  or  shipping  goods  to  his 
customers  under  pretext  of  mistake.  The  results 
of  these  practices  and  their  effect  upon  his  busi- 
ness are  clear  to  him. 

If  the  government  should  attempt  to  rule  in  ad- 
vance in  such  matters,  and  to  make  sound  rulings, 
they  would  have  to  be  based  upon  multitudinous 
possibilities  and  potentiaiities  of  the  proposed  plans. 
Extensive  investigations  would  be  necessary,  and 
a large  and  expensive  organization  would  consume 
much  time  and  money,  which  would  perhaps  be 
wasted  if  in  actual  operation  the  proposed  plans 
should  chance  to  work  out  in  unforeseen  chan- 
nels. 

Big  Item  of  Waste 

At  the  present  time  waste  is  one  of  the  biggest 
items  that  block  efforts  to  rebuild  business.  Busi- 
ness must  know  itself.  Efficient  cost-accounting 
systems  will  aid  many  concerns  in  setting  their 
houses  in  order  and  preventing  failure.  The  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  has  for  years  emphasized 
this  vital  need.  Every  failure  for  the  time  being 
takes  away  from  the  legitimate  and  useful  chan- 
nels of  finance,  circulating  monies  that  are  needed 
in  business. 

The  farmer  may  build  a nation;  business  may 
break  it.  Money  absorbed  by  the  payment  of  com- 
mercial bribes  represents  an  economic  waste  that 
must  be  paid  for  by  the  consumer.  Savings  sunk 
in  wildcat  investment  schemes  are  just  so  much 
capital  less  to  be  spent  in  purchasing  the  goods 
you  are  offering  for  sale.  Entire  communities, 
drained  of  their  surplus  earnings  by  being  deceived 
into  buying  speculative  securities,  now  have  noth- 
ing to  invest  in  productive  business.  For  three 
years  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  been  ad- 
vocating preventive  legislation  for  the  protection 
of  the  investing  public. 

The  commission  has  advocated  over  and  over 


again  greater  efficiency  through  standardization 
and  elimination  of  useless  varieties,  styles  and 
specifications  in  manufacturing.  In  an  industry 
whose  annual  business  amounts  to  many  millions 
it  was  found  that  confusion,  loss  and  waste  re- 
sulted from  absence  of  a standardized  system  of 
grades  and  nomenclature.  Approximately  570  dif- 
ferent grades  are  in  use  in  that  industry.  In  the 
ladies’  shoe-ware  trade,  when  short  skirts  brought 
on  high  shoes,  it  was  estimated  that  for  each 
added  inch  of  shoe  leather  the  added  cost  of  man- 
ufacture was  $1  a shoe. 

Education  the  Remedy 

Savings  and  economies  can  come  only  through 
education,  not  through  arbitrary  governmental 
edicts  or  associations  that  by  concert  of  action 
may  seek  to  enforce  limitations  'upon  their  mem- 
bers. The  human  equation  that  is  constantly 
working  in  the  public  mind  must  be  taken  into 
account. 

Here  trade  associations  can  render  a great  pub- 
lic service  by  studying  the  possibilities  of  saving, 
and  through  follow-up  campaigns  of  education. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  can  work  a great  injury 
to  the  public  welfare  by  combining  to  restrict  the 
freedom  of  action  of  their  individual  members, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  or  through  combina- 
tion of  all  of  their  members. 

All  the  world  loves  an  optimist.  We  need  opti- 
mism now,  but  the  one  who  makes  it  possible  for 
the  optimist  to  exist  is  he  who  sees  that  we  shall 
build  and  rebuild  on  bedrock, — a foundation  of  fair 
competition  mingled  with  a saving  spirit. — W.  H.  A. 


CONDITIONS  AMONG  THE  STATES 


Convention  Delegates  Give  Their  Various 
Angles  of  Business  Throughout 
the  Country 

(staff  correspondence) 

Chicago,  June  8,  1921. 

HE  condition  of  business  throughout  the  coun- 
try was  reflected  by  reports  as  follows,  which 
were  made  to  the  National  Wholesalers  as  the 
roll  of  state  delegations  was  called : 

Iowa  and  Nebraska 

Business  conditions  very  good,  with  wholesalers 
taking  losses  and  standing  the  brunt  fairly  ^well. 
Plan  put  into  effect  whereby  returned  goods!  are 
taken  back  only  when  tagged  by  the  grocer  : and 
the  salesman  with  the  house’s  sanction,  thus  leak- 
ing it  more  difficult  for  goods  to  be  returned  and 
holding  down  the  losses  therefrom. 

Kansas 

Wholesalers  particularly  fortunate  in  the  matte' 
of  credits,  with  the  amount  of  outstanding’  ac- 
counts at  the  end  of  the  month  on  a fairly  con- 
servative basis.  Retailers  are  being  educated  t( 
•make  their  purchases  so  that  they  will  not  buy 
possibly  more  than  they  can  easily  dispose  of,  anc. 
thereby  holding  down  the  amount  of  returns.  The 
Kansas  speaker  declared  that  now  was  the  time 
for  the  wholesalers  to  stick  together,  if  never  be- 
fore; that  the  rocks  of  business  had  been  nearly 
passed  and  with  cooperation  and  retailer  educa- 
tion the  business  of  the  future  ought  to  be  good 
and  profitable. 

Massachusetts 

The  situation  has  been  badly  demoralized,  as 
wholesalers  have  to  depend,  to  a great  extent  in- 
directly, upon  the  working  classes  for  their  ulti- 
mate business,  and,  with  many  of  the  factories 
shut  down  or  operating  on  only  part  time,  it  has 
been  exceedingly  difficult  to  do  business.  Yet  the 
total  volume  is  one-third  more  than  for  the  same 
period  of  last  year. 

Michigan 

Better  shape  than  last  year  and  the  wholesale- 
grocery  business  good. 

Minnesota 

The  volume  of  tonnage  is  as  great  as  last  year 
which  is  a good  sign.  “To  compare  percentages 
and  declare  that  business  is  not  so  good  as  Iasi 
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Cut  Your  Packing  Room  Costs 

with  The  Bunn  Package-Tying 
Machine 

This  machine  will  tie  your  coffee  or  other 
products  with  string  automatically. 

String  tying  is  more  secure  than  tape  or  seal 
and  the  tying  process  is  less  expensive. 

'Prominent  coffee  packers  are  using  this  ma- 
chine and  saving  money  with  it.  It  does,  the 
work  of  three  to  five  girls  and  never  gets  tired.n 
It  uses  the  minimum  amount  of  twine — no  waste 
— ties  a non-slip  knot  which  stays  tied.. 

In  writing,  state  maximum  and  minimum  di- 
mensions, that  we  may  know  what  equipment 
will  be  required. 

Write  to-day  for  particulars  regard- 
ing our  ten-day  free  trial  offer. 

B.  H.  BUNN  & CO. 

7329  VINCENNES  AVENUE  CHICAGO 


J2uulif)/  Speed,  Service  jj  [j 


The  Monitor  Container  End  Wire  Stitcher 
is  strong,  simple  and  unexcelled  for  speed, 
accuracy  and  dependable  service. 


An  End  to  the  Container  Problem  of 
Your  Packing  Room 

That’s  what  the  installation  of  Container  End  Wire  Stitchers 
means  to  your  Packing  Room.  No  longer  is  it  necessary  to 
?uess  that  vour  containers  will  stand  the  strain.  No  longer 
is  it  necessary  to  have  vour  floor  littered  with  boxes  waiting 
for  glue  to  dry.  Stitched  boxes  are  immediately  ready  for 
filling  and  shipping. 

THIS  STITCHER  MEETS  ALL  NEEDS 

On°  girl,  operating  one  machine,  can  turn  out  from  1500  to 
\S00  perfectly  stitched  containers  daily,  do  a better  and  neater 
j,  b than  if  is  possible  to  do  with  glue  and  reduce  transit  losses 
and  breakage  to  a minimum.  The  Monitor  Container  Ena 
Wire  Stitcher  quickly  pays  for  itself  in  labor,  tune  and 
material  saved. 

Write  our  Service  Department  for  complete 
information  and  our  special  booklet  No.  60 
"Packing  Room  Efficiency." 

LATHAM  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

Builders  of  Wire  Stitichers  for  30  Years 
EOSTON  1153  Fultcn  St.,  CHICAGO,  111.  NEW  YORK 
Foreign  Representatives 

Andrew  & Suter London,  England 

H.  J.  Logan Toronto,  Canada 

Geo.  M.  Stewart Montreal,  Canada 
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year  is  wrong,  as  you  can’t  compare  percentages.” 
Crop  conditions  splendid.  Speaker’s  advice  is,  ‘‘Do 
business.  Go  back  home  and  raise  less  hades.” 
Missouri 

Speaker  reporting  said  that  in  future  he  was 
?oing  to  adopt  a new  policy  and  would  not  stock 
up  unless  he  had  an  immediate  prospect  of  selling 
within  30  days.  Believes  the  old  method  of  making 
large  indefinite  purchases  and  then  trusting  to  luck 
and  salesmanship  to  sell  is  wrong  policy  now. 

New  York 

The  speaker  told  of  the  wholesale  tobacco  end 
of  the  business  and  the  destruction  waged  by  the 
cut-price  jobber;  how  a committee  of  New  York- 
ers went  to  the  Big  Four  and  asked  it  to  cooperate 
in  eliminating  the  jobber,  who  was  demoralizing  the 
business  of  the  legitimate  wholesaler  and  whole- 
sale grocer  handling  tobaccos.  This  cooperation  had 
been  secured  and  now  the  business  was  working 
out  better  and  with  profit  to  the  legitimate  whole- 
saler. General  wholesale-grocery  business  en- 
couraging.— W.  H.  A. 

AT  THE  SOUTHERN  MEETING 


Wholesalers  in  Convention  Condemn  Drop 
Shipments  and  Go  After  Railroads 
and  Manufacturers 

1 I 1 HE  one  point  generally  deemed  more  important 
than  any  other  taken  up  at  the  29th  annual 
convention  of  the  Southern  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association  in  Cincinnati  on  May  10-13,  was  that 
of  whether  drop  shipments  should  be  discontinued, 
which  was  finally  urged  by  a resolution. 

Most  of  the  wholesalers  favored  their  elimina- 
tion because  of  the  tendency  to  reduce  the  profit 
and  increase  the  cost  to  the  consumers  on  account 
of  additional  freight  rates.  The  manufacturers 
seemed  to  favor  their  maintenance,  especially  for 
perishable  products,  such  as  roasted  coffee  and 
crackers,  and  those  opposed  to  the  practice  were 
disposed  to  let  it  continue  on  such  commodities. 
President  McLaurin  announced  that  the  replies  of 
800  wholesale  grocers  of  the  country  to  a ques- 
tionnaire on  the  subject  showed  about  an  even 
division,  and  a vote  taken  in  the  convention  showed 
82  for  and  41  against  the  custom. 

The  Election 

J.  H.  McLaurin  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  who  has 
been  president  of  the  association  for  the  last  11 
years,  was  reelected  and  his  salary  of  $25,000  a 
year  was  continued.  The  following  are  the  other 
officers : 

Vice  presidents,  E.  W.  Hoffman  of  Milwau- 
kee, W.  D.  Cleveland  Jr.  of  Houston,  Alger 
Fowler  of  Seattle,  Guy  V.  Lewis  of  Cincinnati, 
J.  C.  Felsenthal  of  Memphis,  Thomas  B.  Holmes 
of  Goldsboro,  N.  C. ; treasurer,  John  D.  Baker  of 
Jacksonville.  E.  L.  Adams  continued  as  secretary. 

The  association  now  has  a total  of  2,060  mem- 
bers, against  1,924  a year  ago;  268  new  ones  came 
in  and  132  dropped  out.  The  convention  was  at- 
tended by  528  members. 

Expenditures  last  year  reached  $100,000,  and 
cash,  bonds,  etc.,  on  hand  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
vention amounted  to  $62,000. 


No  Consolidation  Now 

The  proposed  consolidation  with  the  National 
association  was  “deemed  inadvisable,”  and  the 
matter  was  dropped,  as  was  the  proposal  to  change 
the  name  of  the  Southern  to  the  American  or 
something  else. 

The  other  resolutions  adopted  (which  are  sum- 
marized elsewhere)  had  to  do  largely  with  manu- 
facturers and  railroads,  condemning  tips  by  the 
former  to  salesmen  of  wholesalers,  asking  them 
to  pay  their  bills  instead  of  sending  credit  memo- 
randums, and  opposing  “free  deals.”  The  institu- 
tion of  merchandise  broker  was  indorsed,  though 
he  was  cautioned  not  to  buy  commodities  on  his 
own  account.  The  resolutions  referring  to  car- 
riers were  largely  about  proposed  rate  and 
shipping  reforms. 

The  President’s  Address 

Said  President  McLaurin  in  his  opening  ad- 
dress : 

“Let  it  be  understood  that  in  undertaking  a dis- 
cussion of  the  wholesale  grocer  as  a factor  in  food 
distribution,  I approach  the  subject  wholly  devoid 
of  any  purpose  or  intent  to  offer  any  defense  for 
the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged. 

“On  the  other  hand,  I hold  no  brief  for  him  as 
a worthy  public  servant  beyond  that  point  where 
he  represents  a distinct  economic  service  to  the 
consumer  of  food. 

“The  food  speculator  has  no  place  in  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  America.  He  exists  today  and  in 
many  instances  with  sufficient  financial  power  to 
wield  an  influence  that  will  #either  bull  or  bear 
the  market,  as  may  best  promote  his  own  selfish 
purposes,  rendering  it  possible  at  such  times  to 
create  an  apparent  shortage  on  a food  commodity 
by  greatly  reducing,  or,  indeed,  by  entirely  with- 
drawing, the  visible  supply,  only  later  on  for  the 
invisible  supply  to  be  thrown  ba?ck  into 
the  regular  channels  of  distribution  at  advanced 
prices  produced  by  what  was  made  to  appear  a 
shortage  in  supply. 

“To  the  food  speculator  of  any  class,  either 
large  or  small,  I recommend  that  a message  go 
out  from  this  great  convention  so  plain  in  its  con- 
demnation of  the  practice  that  no  man  will  be  left 
in  doubt  as  to  this  organization’s  stand  on  the 
subject.  I deny  any  man  the  moral  right  to  gam- 
ble in  the  nation’s  food,  and  I suggest  the  possi- 
bility and  propriety  of  wise  legislation  in  that  di- 
rection. 

“Wholesale  grocerS  have  been  hard  pressed  by 
the  decline  in  food  costs,  the  demand  has  de- 
creased, and  goods  are  not  moving  rapidly,  but 
we  are  optimistic.  The  wholesalers  promptly  ac- 
cepted the  readjusted  prices,  which  meant  a loss 
of  millions,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  in  those 
sections  where  retailers  have  been  slow  to  re- 
spond to  the  adjustment  they  will  also  cheerfully 
follow  the  lead  of  the  wholesalers.  Wholesale 
prices  have  about  reached  the  bottom  figures.  Our 
aim  is  to  put  food  on  the  table  of  the  consumers 
at  the  lowest  prices  consistent  with  the  services 
of  distribution. 

“There  has  been  much  clamor  against  the  mid- 
dleman in  business,  and  one  of  the  principal  tasks 
of  our  convention  is  to  show  the  public  the  im- 
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portant  and  valuable  service  rendered  to  the  public 
by  the  wholesale  grocer. 

“Without  the  services  of  the  wholesale  grocers 
the  cost  of  food  products  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  would  be  very  materially  increased. 
It  is  the  wholesale  grocers,  buying  in  large 
amounts  and  discounting  their  bills,  who  provide 
the  capital  that  enables  75  per  cent  of  the  manu- 
facturers to  operate  at  all.” 

The  Canners’  Outlook 

Harry  P.  Strasbaugh,  president  of  the  National 
Canners  Association,  included  the  following  in  his 
address : 

“The  canner  has  reduced  prices  in  many  cases 
100  per  cent  below  war  prices ; in  many  cases  40 
per  cent  and  more  below  cost.  Many  lines  of 
canned  foods  are  now  30  per  cent  below  replace- 
ment value.  As  the  canner  ^approaches  the  1921 
season  he  finds  cans  within  two  per  cent  of  1920 
cost;  cans  that  cost  $14  per  1,000  during  the 
prewar  period  are  being  held  at  $25.  Cases  that 
were  7}4  cents  each  in  prewar  times  sold  in  1920 
at  16^4  to  25  cents,  the  price  today  is  17^4 
cents ; machinery  and  supplies,  25  per  cent  above 
1920  prices,  and  100  per  cent  and  more  above  pre- 
war prices. 

“Nature  produces,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this, 
65  to  100  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  canned  foods  is 
based  on  labor.  High  money  rates  confront  the 
canners,  also  lack  of  credit,  and  no  futures  sold. 
Spot  goods  selling  in  25-case  lots  is  sufficient  to 
deter  the  almost  bankrupt  canner  from  undertak- 
ing another  canning  season ; most  certainly,  at 
least,  in  1921.  The  waste  of  war  may  have  been 
a necessity,  but  continuation  of  waste  of  time  and 
money,  for  which  there  is  no  return,  is  unneces- 
sary after  peace  has  been  declared. 

“I  have  been  recently  told  by  a Californian  that 
letnons  and  apples  are  being  sacrificed  in  Cali- 
fornia for  the  reason  that  the  expensive  labor 
charges  incurred  in  preparing,  shipping,  and  the 
heavy  freight  charges  do  not  yield  the  producer 
anything  but  loss,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this 
situation  at  the  producer’s  end,  this  same  gentle- 
man from  California  said  that  that  day  he  paid 
40  cents  a dozen  for  lemons  and  10  cents  each  for 
apples  in  the  eastern  market.” 

“It  takes  labor  to  grow  seed,  labor  to  transport, 
labor  to  plow,  fertilize,  cultivate,  gather,  deliver, 
prepare,  process,  label,  ship,  and  transport  canned 
foods.  As  long  as  labor  demands  an  excessive 
price,  cost  and  selling  prices  must  be  excessive, 
except  when  temporary  compulsory  selling  in  time 
of  deflation  and  distress  is  being  experienced. 

“Consequently,  less  production  results  in  scarcity 
and  high  prices  are  bound  to  be  the  next  swing 
of  the  pendulum.  Canners  may  sell  their  surplus 
on  hand  at  a loss,  but  none  but  fools  will  approach 
another  season  with  loss  staring  them  in  the  face. 
Lack  of  capital  and  credit  and  lack  of  future  or- 
ders will  not  produce  a pack  in  1921. 

“If  the  grocer  continues  to  buy  sparingly  as  he 
needs  the  goods,  and  will  not.  supply  himself 
ahead,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  canner  to 
change  his  method  of  business.  It  will  compel 
him  to  capitalize  and  build , warehouses  so  that  he 
may  carry  his  product  until  he  can  obtain  a living 
profit.  Until  this  is  accomplished,  he  should  re- 
frain from  courting  losses.  (It  may  be  better  for 
the  canner  in  the  end.  it  is  true.) 

“Therefore  it  is  evident  high  interest  rates  and 


lack  of  credit  are  also  other  contributions  to  high 
costs  and  high  prices,  in  addition  to  high  prices  for 
labor.  Furthermore,  I believe  that  deflation  is 
probably  all  right  if  everybody  deflates  at  the  same 
time ; but  if  some  deflate  and  some  do  not,  the 
sooner  we  deflate  the  deflation  policy,  the  better.” 
“The  Regulation  of  Business” 

Edgar  Watkins  of  Atlanta,  general  counsel  of 
the  association,  said : 

“Legal  problems  are  becoming  constantly  more 
numerous  and  more  important  because  of  the  tend- 
ency of  legislative  tribunals  toward  an  extension  of 
the  regulation  of  business,  a tendency  stimulated 
by  a loose  construction  of  constitutional  guaran- 
tees. 

“This  tendency  is  a dangerous  one,  and  one  you 
should  combat.  The  governments,  state  and  na- 
tional, readily  listen  to  any  considerable  number 
of  people  who  seek  by  statutes  to  remedy  supposed 
ills.  All  kinds  of  quacks  are  demanding  that  their 
claimed-to-be  panaceas  shall  be  tried.  For  every 
economic  ill  they  propose  a statute,  and  they  un- 
hesitatingly offer  to  repeal  economic  and  physical 
laws.  Except  in  restraining  others  men  should  be 
left,  in  the  language  of  Jefferson,  ‘free  to  regulate 
their  own  pursuits  of  industry.’  ” 

He  referred  to  the  “baneful  effect”  of  the  Lever 
Act  on  the  jobbing  business,  and  criticized  the  . 
Federal  Trade  Commission  for  being  “inconsistent” 
in  referring  to  present  associations  as  being  in- 
imical to  public  welfare  and  at  the  same  time 
recommending  the  encouragement  of  cooperative 
associations. 

The  other  speakers  included  Huston  Thompson, 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission;  J.  H. 
Tregoe,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  National  As-  ! 
soeiation  of  Credit  Men;  Francis  E.  Kamper,  just 
elected  president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Grocers;  Paul  E.  Kroehle,  president  of  the 
National  Food  Brokers’  Association;  R.  P.  Bond, 
of  the  American  Specialty  Manufacturers’  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  Food  Exhibits 

Forty  booths  were  operated  at  the  Gibson  Hotel 
during  the  convention,  showing  displays  of  the 
food  lines  of  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
association.  These  included  the  following: 

United  Mills  Co.,  Louisville ; Buckheim  Bros.  & 
Eckstein,  confections;  Frank  Tea  & Spice  Co., 
Cincinnati;  Cheek-Neal  Coffee  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. ; 
Penick  & Ford,  New  Orleans;  Ideal  Stencil 
Machine  Co.,  Belleville,  111.;  Colter  Co.,  Cincinnati; 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  New  York;  Magic 
Soap  Co.,  Louisville;  W.  M.  Spencer  & Sons  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati; Euclid  Candy  Co.,  Cleveland;  P.  W. 
Drackett  & Sons  Co.,  Cincinnati;  Sears  & Nichols 
Canning  Co.,  Chillicothe,  Ohio;  Diagraph  Stencil 
Machine  Corp.,  St.  Louis;  National  Candy  Co.,  St. 
Louis;  Wonder  Nut  Products  Co.,  Jefferson,  Wis.; 
George  H.  Strietmann’s  Sons  Co.,  Cincinnati; 
Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati;  Newton  Tea  & Spice 
Co.,  Cincinnati;  W.  A.  Scott  & Co.,  Tazewell,  W. 
Va. ; Puritan  Malt  Extract  Co.,  Chicago;  Keystone 
Fruit  Products  Co.,  Cincinnati;  J.  L.  Kraft  & Bros. 
Co.,  New  York;  Shotwell  Mfg.  Co.,  Brooklyn;  Marsh, 
shipping  supplies,  Belleville,  111.;  Union  Candy  Co., 

St.  Louis;  Purity  Packing  Co.,  Chicago;  Diem  & 
Wing  Paper  Co.,  Cincinnati;  Runkle  Co.,  Kenton, 
Ohio;  Wabash  Basket  Co.,  Marion,  Ind.;  Rheinstrorr. 
Bros.  Co.,  Cincinnati;  C.  von  Allmen  Preserve  Co., 
Louisville;  Ulland  Hosiery  Co.,  Louisville. 
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George  W.  Lawrence  & Co. 

COFFEE 

87  FRONT  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  THE  REQUIREMENTS 
OF  ROASTERS  FOR  DIRECT  IMPORTATION 


EXCLUSIVE  NORTH  AMERICAN  AGENTS 


NAUMANN,  GEPP  & CO.,  LTD., 

Santos  & London 

VIVACQUA,  IRMAOS  & CO., 

Victoria,  V.  I.  & Co.  Brand 


FRACA,  IRMAO  & CO., 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

MAURICE  RIES  & SES  FILS 

Camel  Brand,  Aden,  Arabia, 
Mocha  & Harrar 


WHOLESALE  GROCERS:— 

We  not  only  PROTECT  your  interests — but  give  you 
greatest  coffee  values. 

Our  plan  demonstrates  the  “NECESSITY  of  the 
Jobber.” 

The  Consumer  gets  bis  coffee  cheapest — from  us 
thru  you. 

Branch  agencies  arranged. 
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THE  SOUTHERN’S  RESOLUTIONS 


Manufacturers  and  Railroads  Come  in  for 
Many  Criticisms — Abandonment  of 
Drop  Shipments  Urged 


ORE  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  South- 
ern Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  conven- 
tion in  Cincinnati  referred  to  practices  of  manufac- 
turers and  railroads  that  the  wholesalers  wished 
:hanged  than  to  any  other  topic.  Here  is  a sum- 
mary of  all  the  resolutions  adopted: 

For  Manufacturers 

“That  drop  shipments  are  uneconomical  and  un- 
wise, and  the  practice  of  making  such  shipments 
should  be  abandoned.  It  is  hoped  that  manufac- 
turers will  carefully  consider  this  question,  to  the 
end  that  the  most  economical  and  just  method  of 
distribution  be  adopted.” 

Condemning  “the  practice  on  the  part  of  any 
manufacturers  of  offering  any  special  compensa- 
tion to  the  salesmen  of  wholesale  grocers  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  secure  preferred  attention 
to  their  products;  that  wholesale  grocers  should  not 
allow  themselves  or  their  salesmen  to  be  used  by 
manufacturers  who  would  attempt  by  this  means 
to  secure  these  unfair  advantages;  that  this  associa- 
tion commends  the  action  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  attempting  to  put  down  the  practice.” 
“That  manufacturers  who  sell  their  goods  at  de- 
livered prices  are  hereby  requested  to  prepay  trans- 
portation charges,  and  should  not  attempt  to  evade 
the  responsibility  of  quoting  their  products  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  point  less  freight.” 

Asking  manufacturers  to  send  with  their  invoices 
of  commodities  sold  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point  the  orig- 
inal bill  of  lading  covering  the  shipment,  so  that 
the  buyer  will  have  the  necessary  proof  of  owner- 
ship when  filing  claims  for  loss  and  damage  in 
transit,  “unless  the  manufacturers — as  some  do — 
assume  the  duty  of  filing  such  claims  for  their  ac- 
count.” 

“Whereas,  there  appears  to  be  a growing  custom 
on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  to  send  to  the 
wholesale  grocer  a credit  memorandum  instead  of 
a check”  for  his  obligations,  “resolved,  that  manu- 
facturers are  under  the  same  obligation  to  liquidate 
any  indebtedness  they  may  be  under  to  wholesale 
grocers  by  sending  a check  as  is  the  wholesale 
grocer  to  remit  in  negotiable  funds  for  his  obliga- 
tions to  the  manufacturer.” 

“That  this  association  hereby  express  itself  as 
opposed  to  free  deals,  and  it  is  hoped  that  manu- 
facturers will  consider  the  question  to  the  end  that 
economical  and  just  merchandising  be  adopted.” 

The  Broker  a “Necessary  Link” 
“Whereas,  transactions  between  manufacturers 
and  wholesale  grocers  can  be  handled  more  econom- 
ically through  the  merchandise  broker  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  he  operates  upon  a small  commis- 
sion and  the  further  fact  that  his  compensa- 


tion is  based  entirely  upon  business  actual- 
ly consummated,”  the  convention  “records  it- 
self as  believing  that  the  merchandise  broker  is  a 
necessary  link  in  the  economical  distribution  of  the 
nation’s  food.” 

“Resolved,”  however,  “that  this  organization  be- 
lieves the  proper  function  of  a merchandise  broker 
is  that  of  handling  transactions  between  manu- 
facturers and  wholesale  grocers  solely  as  an  agent, 
and  that  he  should  not  attempt  to  buy  and  store 
commodities  for  his  own  account,  thereby  placing 
himself  in  competition  with  wholesale  grocers,  and 
oftentimes  placing  an  additional  margin  of  profit 
upon  the  final  cost  of  food  to  the  consumer.” 

As  to  the  Railroads 

“Whereas,  it  costs  less  to  ship  commodities  in 
carloads  than  in  less  than  carloads,  and  the  same 
rates  on  both  carloads  and  less  than  carloads  make 
a cost  borne  by  all  consumers;  resolved,  that  any 
quantity  rates  are  unjust  and  unreasonable,  and 
that  wherever  commodities  move  in  carloads  a car- 
load rating  less  than  the  present  quantity  rates  and 
less  than  the  less-than-carload  ratings  be  estab- 
lished, and  that  the  Southern  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association  intervene  in  the  pending  case  of 
Merchants  Exchange  of  St.  Louis  to  that  end.” 

“Approving  and  indorsing”  the  Logan  bill  (H. 
R.  92),  “to  provide  a penalty  for  failure  of  com- 
mon carriers  to  adjust  and  pay  within  a specified 
period  claims  for  freight  overcharged  or  for  loss  or 
damage  to  property  while  in  possession  of  a com- 
mon carrier.”  and  also  providing  for  the  payment 
of  interest  on  claims  from  the  date  of  their  filing 
till  they  are  paid. 

Favoring  the  amendment  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  “by  providing  that  any  common  carrier, 
a party  to  a through  rate  or  a through  bill  of  lad- 
ing, shall  be  liable  to  the  lawful  holder  of  the  bill 
of  lading  for  any  loss,  damage,  or  injury  caused  by 
it  or  by  any  of  the  carriers  parties  thereto.”  Under 
the  present  law  only  the  initial  carrier  is  liable,  even 
though  the  loss  may  have  been  caused  by  an  in- 
termediary. Under  the  proposed  amendment  the 
sufferer  could  sue  the  carrier  easiest  to  reach,  leav- 
ing it  to  the  carriers  to  adjust  their  differences 
among  themselves. 

Indorsing  bills  in  Congress  “to  authorize  and  di- 
rect the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  have 
common  carriers  issue  1,000-mile  mileage  books  at 
substantial  reductions  under  the  regular  passenger 
fares.” 

Declaring  that,  “notwithstanding  the  large  in- 
creases in  rates,  fares,  and  charges  established  by 
the  Railroad  Administration  during  the  period  of 
federal  control  and  subsequent  huge  additional  in- 
creases granted  the  carriers  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,”  the  railroads  have  continued 
to  publish  “additional  increases,  many  of  which 
have  been  put  in  effect  over  the  objections  and  to 
the  injury  of  shippers  and  the  public,”  until  “it  be- 
comes practically  impossible  for  the  public  to  keep 
track  of  the  changes,”  the  convention  requested 
legislation  prohibiting  increases  without  “the  per- 
mission of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.” 

Miscellaneous  Resolutions 

“That  no  wholesale  grocer  is  justified  in  attempt- 
ing to  demand  cash  discounts  unless  remittances 
are  made  within  the  discount  period,”  and  that 
“manufacturers  are  justified  in  refusing  to  accept 


SOLUBLE  OILS  OF  LEMON  AND  ORANGE 

New  and  Interesting  Products  for  the 

**  e . f Cl  • c , , Contain  no  Terpeneless  Oil — 

Manutacturer  OI  rlavoring  Extracts  Are  not  Emulsions  or  Concretes 

The  Natural  Oils,  50%  Strength,  in  Soluble  Form.  Will  make  a clear  and  permanent  mixture 
with  syrup  or  glycerine  base  or  syrup  and  glycerine  mixed  as  base. 

The  only  satisfactory  products  offered  for  the  manufacture  of  non-alcoholic  Lemon  and  Orange. 

SOLUBLE  LEMON,  PER  LB $1.40 

SOLUBLE  ORANGE,  PER  LB 2.60 

Quantity  Prices  on  Application. 

QUINTEX  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

1315  SO.  WABASH  AVE.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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WEIR’S 

RED  RIBBON  BRAND 

COFFEE  AND  TEA 

IS  A SYNONYM  FOR  QUALITY,  FLAVOR  AND  SATISFACTION 


PACKED  BY 

ROSS  W.  WEIR  & CO.,  IN( 

NEW  YORK 


Braunling's 


Braunling  Coffee  Company 

Importers  and  Jobbers  of 

COFFEE 


Genuine  Bourbons  are  scarce  and  can  be 
bought  in  small  quantities  only  from  Brazil. 
We  have  them  for  particular  buyers. 


96-98  Water  Street  New  York  City 

Members  of  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange. 

B ourbons 
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remittances  from  which  cash  discounts  are  de- 
ducted when  they  are  not  made  in  accordance  with 
cash-discount  terms.” 

Urging-  “that  sugar  refiners  and  the  various 
dealers  in  commodities  which  are  usually  handled 
in  sacks  or  bags  should  adopt  the  use  of  cotton 
bags,  thereby  furnishing  an  increased  market  for 
one  of  the  principal  products  of  the  country.” 
Indorsing  “the  principles  laid  down  in”  the 
“Golden  Rule”  contract,  and  expressing  the  “belief 
that  they  should  be  applied  in  the  purchase  and 
sale  for  future  delivery  of  all  food  commodities.” 
Commending  the  activities  of  President  McLaurin, 
Secretary  Adams,  and  other  officers  of  the  associa- 
tion. 


WHOLESALE  SECRETARIES  ORGANIZE 
The  Wholesale  Grocers’  Secretaries’  Club  was 
formed  at  the  Southern  meeting  in  Cincinnati 
with  Hugh  Mace  of  St.  Louis  as  president ; H.  M. 
Foster,  of  New  York,  P.  A.  McIntyre,  and  A.  C. 
Pyke  of  Toronto  as  vice  presidents;  and  C.  W. 
Linthicum  of  Arkansas  as  secretary  and  treasurer. 


NATIONAL  RETAIL  GROCERS 

Many  Resolutions  Adopted  at  Convention 
— Balsiger  Made  Secretary — Next 
Meeting  at  Cleveland 

A HOST  of  resolutions  dealing  with  various 
problems  of  the  trade  were  adopted  at  the 
24th  annual  convention  of  the  National  Association 
of  Retail  Grocers  at  Kansas  City  on  June  5-9. 
These  were  mainly  condemnatory  of  the  epidemic 
of  buying  organizations  that  has  spread  through 
the  country  and  of  the  chain  stores.  Manufac- 
turers and  wholesalers  were  urged  to  put  the 
latter  on  the  same  discount  basis  as  the  retailers. 

Francis  E.  Kamper  of  Atlanta  was  elected  pres- 
dent,  succeeding  John  A.  Ulmer  of  Toledo;  Philip 
De  Puyt  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  vice  president;  John 
H.  Speas  of  Kansas  City,  treasurer;  Frank  B. 
Connolly  of  San  Francisco  and  John  C.  Sheehan 
of  Minneapolis,  trustees ; Herman  C.  Balsiger  of 
Kansas  City,  secretary. 

The  convention  next  year  will  be  held  at  Cleve- 
land. 


The  Resolutions 
These  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Commending  a baking-powder  company  for  de- 
fending grocers  against  profiteering  in  the  public 
press. 

Indorsing  the  establishment  of  buying  ex- 
changes, but  leaving  it  to  local  bodies  for  action. 
Condemning  the  use  of  government  buildings 


for  cooperative  buying  stores  for  federal  em- 
ployees. 

Recommending  the  enactment  of  federal  garnish- 
ment law. 

Commending  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for 
its  attitude  on  unfair  advertising. 

Declaring  chain  stores  to  be  retailers  and  asking 
manufacturers  and  wholesalers  to  sell  to  them  on 
that  basis,  instead  of  giving  them  maximum  dis- 
counts on  individual  purchases,  but  paid  through 
a single  source. 

Urging  manufacturers  and  jobbers  to  pay  more 
attention  to  containers,  and  the  railroads  to  be 
more  careful  in  handling  them. 

Asking  producing  associations  to  refrain  from 
naming  arbitrary  prices,  criticizing  the  principle 
of  cooperative  marketing  as  creating  monopolies 
and  fixing  excessive  prices,  and  asking  Congress 
to  repeal  the  exemptions  granted  them. 

Urging  that  aliens  be  barred  from  entering  the 
food  business  unless  they  publicly  declare  their 
intention  of  becoming  citizens. 

Condemning  buying  clubs  and  commissaries  in 
manufacturing  plants,  banks,  and  business  houses, 
and  informing  jobbers  that  to  sell  to  them  will  be 
deemed  a flagrant  violation  of  retail  grocers’ 
rights. 


MR. 

COFFEE  PACKER 


Furnish  your  trade 
with  grocers’  aprons 
recommending  your  fa- 
vorite brand. 

The  strongest  sugges- 
tion in  any  advertising 
campaign,  is  your  fa- 
vorite brand  on  a gro- 
cers’ apron  at  the  time 
they  are  buying. 

The  cost  of  using  the 
grocers’  apron  is  far 
less  than  any  other  form 
of  advertising  in  pro- 
portion to  the  results 
obtained. 

Samples  and  prices 
on  request — Do  it  now. 
We  also  manufacture  Asbestos  Holders, 
Caps  of  all  kinds  and  many  other  items  of 
cloth — valuable  features  for  advertising. 

FORD,  LINCOLN  & CO. 

Congress  and  Wells  Sts.,  Chicago,  111. 

Manufacturers  to  the  Wholesale  Trade 
—NO  AGENTS— 


If  you  don’t  see  our 
samples  we  both  lose 
money. 

Bown  & Callaghan 

326  RIVER  ST. 

Local  and  Long  Dis- 
tance phone  Randolph 

COFFEE 

CHICAGO 

1538. 
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DAVID  BROWN  & CO. 

COFFEE  and  SUGAR 

IMPORT  AGENTS  and  BROKERS 

Member  of  the  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange,  Inc. 

133  FRONT  STREET  NEW  YORK 


REMOVAL  NOTICE 

After  being  located  for  thirty  years  at  114  Water  St.,  New  York,  we  have 
moved  into  larger  and  more  modern  quarters  at  88  Front  St.,  where  we  have 
improved  facilities  for  taking  care  of  the  needs  of  green  coffee  buyers.  Open 
orders  solicited.  Strict  attention  paid  to  roast  and  Gup  quality. 

REAMER,  TURNER  & CO. 

ABRAHAM  REAMER  Coffee  Brokers  WALTER  B.  COTTRELL 

Established  1881 

88  FRONT  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Members  and  Licensed  Graders  N.  Y.  Coffee  & Sugar  Exchange 


A.  W.  BERDON,  President  B.  MEYER,  Vice  Prest.  F.  R.  WHITE,  Secy,  and  Treas. 

STEWART,  CARNAL  & COMPANY 

LIMITED 

COFFEE  IMPORTERS 

430  GRAVIER  STREET  NEW  ORLEANS 

Cable  Address:  “STEWARTCAR” 


COFFEE  EXCLUSIVELY 


“To  those  who  want  things  done  right ” 

G.  A.  PEYREFITTE 

PROPRIETOR 

Riverside  Warehouse 

Forwarding  II  eighing  Storage 


519-521-523  N.  Front  St. 


NEW  ORLEANS  518-520-522  N.  Fulton  St. 


L,<  aT, o'* a” nfi-m b ’’r'o' ( bY  } The  New  B'"’rd  °<  Tr.de,  L«>- 
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NEW  YORK  MARKETS 


Special  Market  Reviews  for  “The  Tea  and 
Coffee  Trade  Journal” 


New  York,  June  3,  1921. 

'T’HE  abnormal  conditions  noted  in  our  last 

1 review  continued  as  the  principal  features 
of  the  market  for  Brazilian  coffee  through  May. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  month  business  re- 
mained extremely  quiet  and  prices  for  all  va- 

rieties were  virtually  unchanged.  Demand  sub- 
sequently became  somewhat  more  active  and 

prices  developed  considerable  irregularity.  Rios 
and  Victorias  advanced  about  half  a cent,  and 
while  regular  grades  of  Santos  continued  without 
noteworthy  change,  desirable  selections,  which 
were  by  no  means  plentiful,  went  to  a substantial 
premium. 

The  generally  firmer  tone  was  ascribed  princi- 
pally to  two  factors;  one  the  greater  strength  of 
the  statistical  position  here  and  the  continued 
firmness  of  primary  markets  in  the  face  of  the 
abnormally  large  crop  movement  at  the  tail  end 
of  the  crop  year.  In  some  quarters  it  is  claimed 
that  this  is  due  to  the  natural  eagerness  of  plant- 
ers to  rush  their  coffee  to  the  market  while  the 
government  is  buying  at  good  prices.  It  was 
said  that  the  arrivals  included  some  of  the  new 
crop,  which  is  unusually  early. 

What  of  the  Future 

Some  traders  argue  that  the  present  large 
movement  will  have  a bullish  effect  ultimately,  as- 
serting that  it  means  a practical  wiping  out  of 
supplies  in  many  quarters,  which  will  be  demon- 
strated by  an  acute  shortage  later  on.  Others 
maintain  that  the  continued  huge  arrivals  are 
further  confirmation  of  previous  claims  as  to  the 
underestimation  of  the  crop,  and  they  further 
assert  that  if  the  present  crop  is  so  much  larger 
than  earlier  expectations  the  same  may  be  true 
of  the  coming  crop,  of  which  so  many  pessimistic 
predictions  have  been  made  in  the  past. 

The  greater  strength  of  the  statistical  position 
alluded  to  consisted  of  a material  reduction  in 
the  quantity  of  coffee  in  store  or  afloat.  The 
former  was  placed  on  June  1 at  1,421,730  bags, 


against  2,013,967  bags  on  May  1 ; while  on  the 
same  date  the  amount  afloat  was  given  as  199,400 
bags,  against  499,200  on  May  1 and  717,000  bags 
on  April  1. 

In  addition  to  this  substantial  reduction  in 
available  supplies,  it  was  pointed  out  that  prac- 
tically nothing  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  re- 
plenishment. In  marked  contrast  with  normal 
seasons  in  the  past,  almost  nothing  has  been 
bought  for  summer  shipment  from  Brazil.  Firm 
offers  from  the  latter  country  were  generally 
scarce  and  much  too  high  to  permit  of  business. 
This  was  especially  true  of  Rio  and  Victoria, 
which  markets  sent  scarcely  one  offer  a week. 
On  one  occasion  the  Rio  offer  was  ljf$  cents  above 
New  York  parity.  While  Santos  offerings  were 
also  too  high  as  a rule,  occasional  sales  were  re- 
ported. These  included  several  lots  of  from  300 
to  700  bags  of  highly  described  coffees  at  fancy 
prices. 

Fair  Trade  in  Mild  Coffees 

There  has  been  a fair  volume  of  business  in 
mild  coffees  during  the  month,  with  a particu- 
larly good  demand  for  the  better  grades,  notably 
of  Bogota  s.  Offerings  of  such  grades  were  easily 
placed,  and  hence  prices  were  firmly  maintained. 
The  poorer  grades  were  less  active  and  in  some 
cases  buyers  seemed  disinterested  at  any  price. 
Advices  from  primary  markets  were  firmer. 
Views  of  Maracaibo  and  Caracas  shippers  were 
well  above  a New  York  parity,  confirming  the 
impression  that  European  buyers  were  active  in^ 
those  markets.  Arrivals  at  U.  S.  ports  during 
May  were  384.138  bags,  and  deliveries  311,750 
bags.  Hence  the  visible  supply  on  June  1 was 
placed  at  615,350  bags,  against  542, 962  on  May  1 
and  633,513  a year  ago. 

Tea  Market  Irregular 

Taking  the  trade  as  a whole,  the  tea  business 
showed  no  noteworthy  enlargement  during  May, 
buying  still  being  chiefly  of  the  hand-to-mouth 
variety.  There  have,  however,  been  some  ex- 

ceptions. The  general  tone  has  been  better,  as 
there  were  fewer  sacrifice  offerings  and  those  in 
sight  were  quickly  taken  up.  Business  in  ping- 
sueys  and  country  greens  continued  large.  Large 
users  of  India  teas  who  had  been  out  of  the  mar- 
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ket  previously  were  talcing  larger  lots,  business 
generally  being  more  active  because  of  the  better 
assortment.  Low-grade  Formosas  remained  inac- 
tive, although  new  low  prices  were  named.  Or- 
ders for  fair  to  large  lots  of  better  grades  found 
supplies  scarce,  only  a few  lines  being  offered  of 
fully  fine  or  better.  There  lias  been  a fairly  good 
demand  for  Ceylons  of  good  quality,  but  little 
call  for  medium  grades  of  which,  supplies  are 
ample.  Javas  have  moved  fairly  well,  with  a 
substantial  advance  on  low  grades.  A large 
quantity  of  orange  pekoes  offered  at  attractive 
prices  was  sold  quickly.  Large  holders  of  Japans 
cut  their  prices,  leading  to  a fair  business,  with 
indications  of  growing  interest.  The  lower  basis 
for  old  teas  was  fixed  by  quotations  from  Japan 
showing  a drop  of  nearly  50  per  cent.  Congous 
remained  inactive,  although  some  very  good 
lots  were  sold  to  arrive. 

Sharp  Advance  in  Peppers 
There  has  been  a good  jobbing  demand  for  all 
kinds  of  spices,  and  the  list  is  generally  firmer. 
A sharp  advance  in  peppers  was  the  feature, 
spirited  buying  for  forward  shipment  being  stim- 
ulated by  low  crop  estimates.  Importers  paid 
9 cents  for  Lampong  and  16  for  Montauk  white 
for  May- July  shipment.  The  former  sold  as  high 
as  9*/i  on  spot. — C.  K.  T. 


COCOA  DULLNESS  CONTINUES 
John  Clarke  & Co.  contribute  the  following  re- 
view of  the  cocoa  market  for  May : 

“The  cocoa-bean  market  for  May  was  charac- 
terized by  extreme  dullness  during  the  first  part 
of  the  month,  followed  by  a fair  rally  during  the 
third  week,  which  carried  prices  up  Yz  to  1 cent 
a pound  in  the  cheaper  grades,  such  as  Bahias  and 
Sanchez.  Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  month 
dullness  set  in  again,  and  prices  have  eased  off 
fractionally  in  nearly  all  grades.  The  action  of 
the  market  has  been  controlled  almost  entirely  by 
dealers  who  see  in  present  low  prices  an  oppor- 
tunity for  successful  speculation. 

“In  general,  the  manufacturers  have  not  par- 
ticipated in  the  activity,  which  accounts  for  the 
easier  tone  after  the  last  rally.  There  is  practi- 
cally no  steady  support  such  as  only  consuming 
demand  can  bring  to  any  market. 

“At  the  present  time  the  visible  spot  supply  in 
this  market  is  not  excessive,  being  placed  at 
between  200,000  and  300,000  bags,  of  which  the 
Ecuador  grades  make  up  almost  half.  It  is  gen- 
erally agreed,  however,  that  there  is  a large  in- 
visible supply, — that  is,  occoa ' beans  in  second 
hands, — the  size  of  which  nobody  can  guess  and 
which  hangs  over  the  market  and  tends  to  check 
any  rise  in  prices.  At  the  same  time,  the  demand 
for  cocoa  products  has  not  come  up  to  expecta- 
tions, and  manufacturers  are  running  below  ca- 
pacity in  most  cases. 

“It  would  seem,  therefore,  that,  all  things  con- 
sidered, the  cocoa-bean  market  is  in  for  a con- 
tinued dull  period  for  the  next  few  months  at 
least.  Whether  the  autumn  will  see  a revival  of 


business  is  beyond  our  ken;  but,  as  nearly  all 
trades  look  hopefully  ahead  to  the  end  of  the 
present  year,  we  see  no  reason  for  not  hoping  so 
much  as  the  other  fellow  does.” 

NEW  ORLEANS  LETTER 

News  of  the  Trade  in  the  “Logical  Port” 
as  Gathered  by  Our  Correspondent 

New  Orleans,  May  28,  1921. 

NEW  ORLEANS  has  had  one  of  the  quietest 
months  in  the  coffee  trade  that  it  has  ex- 
perienced in  some  time.  This  was  brought  about 
not  only  by  the  indisposition  of  interior  buyers 
to  take  on  stock,  but  also  by  the  high  prices  in 
Brazil  as  compared  with  the  ideas  of  values  here, 
which  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  interior  buy- 
ers were  not  active.  The  buying  in  Brazil  by  im- 
porters here  has  been  extremely  small,  and  stocks 
are  light  at  the  end  of  the  month,  amounting  to 
about  280,000  bags  of  Brazil  and  around  24,000 
bags  of  mild  coffees  in  public  warehouses.  Private 
stocks  are  also  supposed  to  be  light. 

The  impression  was  at  the  end  of  the  month 
that  either  Brazil  prices  must  drop,  or  prices  here 
would  necessarily  have  to  advance,  as  stocks  were 
likely  to  become  depleted  otherwise.  Demand 
has  been  especially  for  low-grade  coffees,  but  the 
stocks  of  these  were  scarce  all  month.  However, 
considerable  stocks  were  held  elsewhere,  bought 
at  lower  prices,  and  until  these  were  cleared  out 
there  was  less  chance  of  the  trade  taking  hold  at 
higher  prices.  But  now  these  are  reported  well 
cleared  out  also,  which  will  open  the  way  to  ad- 
justment of  trade  to  prices. 

There  was  little  change  in  prices  of  green  coffee 
in  May,  but  advances  of  about  cent  took  place 
near  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  roasted  coffee  trade  is  about  unchanged, 
with  roasters  asserting  that  business  is  little  im- 
proved and  that  they  do  not  look  for  an  active 
revival  before  August  or  September.  Prices  are 
unchanged,  the  standard  packages  selling  for 
about  28  cents. 

The  local  tea  trade  has  shown  fair  activity  in 
May,  but  sales  have  not  been  so  large  as  were 
hoped  for  and  buyers  are  taking  hold  only  in 
small  lots.  In  general,  however,  there  seems  to- 
be  some  improvement,  with  a fair  outlook  for 
hand-to-mouth  trade  of  the  present  kind. 

In  the  New  Orleans  Trade 
The  Capitol  Coffee  Co.  of  Baton  Rouge  has 
purchased  the  machinery  formerly  used  by  the 
Jewel  Coffee  Co.  in  its  establishment  at  New  Or- 
leans, and  established  it  in  the  Capitol’s  building 
at  15th  and  North  Boulevard  Sts.  in  the  state 
capital.  The  company  has  erected  a new  building 
which  is  modern  in  every  way..  ft  b&s 
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been  in  business  there  five  years  and  has 
developed  an  immense  trade,  which  the  ad- 
dition of  the  machinery  discarded  by  the 
Jewel  when  it  abandoned  its  branch  here  will 
make  one  of  the  most  complete  in  the  state. 

The  New  Orleans  Green  Coffee  Association  has 
arranged  for  a big  banquet  June  1 and  has  invited 
the  Coffee  Roasters  Association  members  to  at- 
tend, which  they  have  agreed  to  do.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  besides  enjoying  a typical  New  Or- 
leans feast  the  coffee  men  will  talk  over  trade 
conditions. 

Felix  Coste,  manager  of  the  National  Coffee 
Roasters  Association,  was  here  for  a short  visit 
and  stated  that  business  generally  in  the  coffee 
line  seemed  improved.  The  local  roasters  are 
eager  to  believe  this,  though  they  cannot  see  an 
extensive  change  in  the  situation.  Mr.  Coste  said 
that  the  national  advertising  campaign  for  coffee 
had  resulted  in  much  increased  consumption. 
However,  this  could  be  immensely  enlarged  here 
if  coffee  was  offered  the  public  in  attractive  style, 
with  china  and  service  that  would  please  it, 
instead  of  in  many  instances  passed  out  in  cracked 
cups  and  nicked  saucers,  with  unclean-looking 
spoons,  etc.  Of  course  this  is  not  true  in  stylish 
places,  but  there  are  many  ordinary  coffee  stands, 
in  closer  touch  with  the  public  than  some  of  the 
big  places,  which  might  increase  their  trade  many 
times  over  by  making  coffee  attractive. 

The  port  commissioners,  after  considerable  dis- 
cussion of  the  plan  to  extend  the  coffee  shed  at 
the  head  of  Canal  St.,  have  decided  to  add  about 
100  feet  to  the  present  shed,  leaving  open  a space 
at  the  ferry.  Many  citizens  have  strenuously  ob- 
jected to  closing  the  river  front  at  the  foot  of  the 
finest  street  in  the  country,  which  now  is  to  be 
parkwayed  near  the  river.  Some  persons  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  curtailed  extension. — E.  K.  P. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  MARKETS 


Tea  and  Coffee  News  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Centers  as  Gathered  by  Our  Own 
Correspondent 

San  Francisco,  May  23,  1921. 

A RRIVALS  of  Central  American  coffee  were 
**  lighter  during  April  than  for  that  month 
in  the  two  previous  years ; so  there  is  no  cum- 
mulation  of  burdensome  stocks.  Shipments  from 
producing  countries  to  Europe  direct  and  a smaller 
crop  are  responsible  for  this.  Financial  stringency 
is  also  playing  a part  in  affecting  -the  local  coffee- 
importing business,  necessitating  quick  turnovers. 
The  crop  movement  to  San  Francisco  is  expected 
to  be  finished  by  July  as  was  the  case  in  pre- 
war days,  and  it  is  thought  that  all  branches  of 
the  trade  will  feel  the  effects  of  very  small  ar-* 


rivals  from  the  beginning  of  summer  to  the  end 
of  the  year.  Short  and  poorly  assorted  supplies 
are  predicted  for  the  last  half  of  this  year. 

In  the  middle  of  May  all  roasters  reduced 
prices  about  2 cents  and  the  market  continued 
quiet  despite  the  reductions.  Trading  has  been  on 
a hand-to-mouth  basis  on  the  Pacific  Coast  as 
elsewhere,  and  with  the  exception  of  coffees  of 
particular  cup  merit  trading  is  listless. 

The  tea  market  during  April  was  affected  with 
the  usual  between-season  quiet,  and,  with  the 
anxiety  to  work  off  stocks  in  this  country,  which 
were  depressing  the  market,  better  values  were 
obtainable  here. 

The  opening  of  the  Japanese  market  on  May 
10,  after  a week’s  delay  due  to  cold  weather,  was 
an  encouraging  event  for  the  California  importers 
except  for  those  who  carried  overstocks.  The 
quality  of  a large  part  of  the  crop  is  reported 
good.  The  only  teas  offered  at  the  opening  were 
fancy  high  grades  for  the  home  trade.  Good 
grades  are  selling  at  20  to  30  cents  below  last 
year’s  opening. — G.  P.  M. 


FRENCH  MARKET  CONDITIONS 


Havre  Quotations  Drop  to  100  Francs — 
Brazil  Criticized  for  Its  Valori- 
zation Plan 


(staff  correspondence) 

Paris,  May  12,  1921. 

’T'HIS  month  quotations  for  coffee  on  the  Havre 
* Bourse  have  again  weakened  and  reached  100 
francs.  This  may  be  attributed  to  various  causes, 
resume  oT  which  we  give  hereunder : 

1.  The  uncertain  political  situation  of  the  last 
few  weeks,  which  has  evidently  restrained  the  en- 
terprise of  our  dealers  and  prevented  operations 
not  of  immediate  necessity. 

2.  The  appreciable  lowering  in  value  of  the 
pound  sterling  and  of  Brazilian  exchange,  which 
has  permitted,  under  favorable  conditions,  “cost 
and  freight”  business. 

3.  The  considerable  receipts  lately  at  Santos  and 
Rio,  reaching  a total  of  1,032,000  sacks  in  April 
against  323,000  only  in  1920.  Now,  even  admitting 
that  the  receipts  may  diminish  in  the  next  two 
months,  the  supplies  in  sight  will  always  remain 
higher  than  in  1920.  The  supply  at  present  stands 
at  8,539,000  sacks,  against  7,429,000  in  1920.  It 
may  be  estimated  at  about  8,000,000  sacks  next 
June  30,  against  6,701,000  for  the  past  year. 

4.  The  recoil  of  200  francs  suffered  in  prices 
during  the  year,  which  has  most  assuredly  re- 
duced the  purchasing  power  and  shaken  the  con- 
fidence of  operators.  The  latter  hesitate  to  accu- 
mulate stocks  of  any  importance. 

At  the  present  moment  business  shows  a slight 
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tendency  to  improve  in  France,  and  we  think  that 
the  lowering  of  the  foreign  rates  of  exchange  will 
facilitate  the  resumption  of  international  transac- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  the  consumption  of 
coffee  remains  high;  but  there  is  slight  hope  of 
an  increase  in  prices. 

Brazil’s  attitude  has  not  given  confidence  to  our 
importers,  and  we  believe  that  it  has  been  mis- 
taken in  maintaining  coffee  at  such  high  prices 
while  the  harvest  estimates  urged  a sensible  re- 
duction. In  our  opinion,  it  should  have  abstained 
from  thus  intervening  in  favor  of  the  planters. 
The  harvest,  greater  than  the  demand,  would  have 
been  sold  at  low  prices,  and  consumption  would 
have  increased  in  marked  degree,  and  if  there 
should  really  be  a.  deficiency  in  the  future,  the 
profits  realized  by  the  inevitable  advance  would 
have  largely  compensated  for  this  sacrifice. 

Cocoas 

Cocoa  rates  are  rather  easy,  but  transactions 
are  moderate  and  are  distributed  over  the  entire 
sources  of  supply.  The  general  stock  is  dimin- 
ishing progressively.  Our  market  has  not  regis- 
tered any  important  arrivals.  It  stands,  however, 
at  290,198  sacks  against  147,343  in  1920  and  71,663 
in  1919.  It  is  true  that  outlets  have  considerably 
developed. — R.  Freulon. 


CHICAGO  NEWS  LETTER 


Activities  of  the  Trade  in  the  Windy  City 
and  Vicinity  as  Seen  by  Our 
Correspondent 

Chicago,  June  2,  1921. 

YY7ITH  retailers  still  buying  on  a hand-to-mouth 
**  basis,  and  then  only  in  as  small  quantities 
as  they  can  get  the  roaster  or  wholesaler  to  sell, 
the  coffee  trade  here  during  the  last  month  has 
been,  to  say  the  least,  on  a very  unsatisfactory 
plane  as  regards  demand  and  prices.  The  latter 
have  shown  no  improvement  over  last  month,  and 
there  is  little  incentive  for  jobbers  to  tour  their 
territories  in  an  effort  to  drum  up  business.  Most 
of  them  are  content  to  gather  in  what  business 
comes  to  them  and  to  make  expenses,  but  beyond 
that  they  see  little  opportunity  or  hope  in  the 
near  future  for  better  business. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  tea  is  no  better, 
and  local  representatives  of  importing  concerns 
are  “not  knowing  just  where  they  are  at,”  to  quote 
the  official  of  one  large  importing  firm.  No  effort 
is  being  made  to  get  business,  for  it  is  felt  that 
would  be  a useless  expense.  Demand  is  at  a low 
point,  and  where  a chest  was  the  smallest  quantity 
that  would  heretofore  h'-ve  been  sold,  now  the 
jobber  and  wholesaler  v ill  sell  as  little  as  10 
pounds.  “We  have  *o  do  that,”  said  one  whole- 
saler, “for  if  we  don’t,  our  competitors  will.” 


This  naturally  tends  to  demoralize  the  business, 
and  with  the  low  prices  that  are  being  obtained 
tea  men  are  not  at  all  pfeased  with  the  situation. 
Here  and  there  are  reports  of  some  fair  sales 
of  blacks,  but  Japans  seem  to  be  at  a standstill. 

A cable  report  of  June  2,  received  by  a local 
importer  from  his  representative  on  the  ground, 
is  that  the  Japan  first  crop  is  very  short  and  that 
prices  are  25  to  40  per  cent  lower  than  last  year. 
Because  of  these  lowered  prices,  the  natives  are 
buying  in  large  quantities  for  home  consumption, 
and  as  a result  the  supply  of  first  crop  is  being 
rapidly  depleted.  This  will  make  for  decreased 
quantities  reaching  the  United  States,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  if  local  consumption  should  pick 
up  in  the  fall  there  will  be  an  extreme  shortage 
in  domestic  markets.  But  there  is  difficulty  in 
convincing  buyers  here  that  such  a condition  pre- 
vails, and  consequently  buyers  for  large  whole- 
sale houses  are  holding  off  in  an  effort  to  get  the 
lowest  price  possible. 

A Grocery  on  Wheels 

What  is  an  innovation  in  Chicago  was  started 
recently  in  the  shape  of  a traveling  grocery  on 
wheels.  The  outfit  consists  of  a completely 
stocked  grocery  in  a large  motor  truck,  which 
traverses  the  streets  and  makes  house  stops.  The 
lady  of  the  house  comes  out  and  walks  through  the 
truck,  picking  her  own  goods,  and  then  pays  for 
them  when  she  leaves  the  other  end  of  the  truck. 

The  idea  is  fostered  by  Charles  N.  Lockwood, 
who,  it  is  said,  is  at  the  head  of  an  organization 
that  has  introduced  the  traveling  grocery  into 
Detroit,  Cleveland,  Oshkosh,  Canton,  and  Green 
Bay. 

The  stores  are  almost  as  fully  equipped  as  an 
ordinary  grocery  and  are  fitted  with  wire  basket 
shelving,  refrigerators,  bread  cases,  etc.,  and  the 
price  of  each  article  is  plainly  marked.  Five  such 
trucks  have  been  started  out  in  Chicago,  mostly 
on  the  West  Side,  and  if  the  idea  works  it  is 
planned  to  branch  out  in  each  section  of  the  city. 
The  Lockwood  commissary  is  located  at  4519 
West  Harrison  St. 

News  Notes 

William  Y.  LeFevre  of  the  New  York  office  of 
Macy  Bros.  & Gillet,  tea  brokers,  has  been  here 
for  several  weeks  taking  the  place  of  William  C. 
Lenhart,  local  representative,  who  has  gone  East 
on  a vacation  and  will  also  visit  the  New  York 
office  before  his  return. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  United  Feanut 
Association  of  America,  held  here  May  17,  plans 
were  made  to  cooperate  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  standardize  peanuts  according  to 
grade  and  quality. 

W.  H.  Siegfried,  president  of  the  Siegfried- 
Schmidt  Co.,  tea  importer  and  exporter,  has 
been  heard  from  in  the  tea  regions  of  Japan,  for 
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which  he  left  here  early  last  month.  He  is  ex- 
pected to  'be  absent  till  the  latter  part  of  August 
or  early  September. 

Gordon  Lewis,  who  has  been  connected  for 
some  time  with  H.  G.  Lange  & Co.,  coffee  whole- 
salers at  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  has  come  to  Chicago 
with  the  Continental  Coffee  Co.  Mr.  Gilbert,  who 
has  been  representative  here  for  the  Continental 
concern,  has  gone  to  New  York  for  the  company. 
C.  S.  Nutt,  who  formerly  represented  Edward 
Bleecker,  coffee  broker  here,  has  gone  to  Eau 
Claire  to  take  the  place  vacated  by  Mr.  Lewis. 

Friends  of  Henry  Smith,  in  charge  of  the  To- 
ledo office  of  the  Woolson  Spice  Co.,  have  received 
word  that  he  has  severed  that  connection  and  is 
looking  for  another  position. 

Theodore  (Teddy)  Israel,  New  York,  of  J. 
Aron  & Co.,  green  coffee  importers,  paid  a flying 
visit  to  the  local  office  the  last  week  in  May. 

The  Fair  Department  Store  devoted  one  of  its 
State  St.  windows  early  in  May  to  an  exhibit  of 
what  $22  would  purchase  a year  ago  and  now. 
In  last  year’s  place  was  shown  a 100-pound  bag  of 
sugar,  while  in  the  other  space  (this  year)  were 
shown  the  same  bag  of  sugar,  a sack  of  flour,  one 
of  potatoes  and  onions,  three  pounds  of  coffee, 
butter,  some  cereals,  and  a number  of  other 
articles. — W.  H.  A. 


INDIA’S  TEA  TRADE 

The  Latest  Facts  and  Comments  on  Con- 
ditions Affecting  Price  and 
Production 

(staff  correspondence) 

Calcutta,  April  24,  1921. 

I HAVE  been  busy  among  the  advance  “musters” 
of  our  alleged  improved  1921  tea  crop.  So 
far,  however,  I have  seen  none  from  our  premier 
tea  district,  Assam,  nor  from  the  hill  district  of 
Darjeeling.  The  samples  so  far  received  are  all 
from  Cachar  and  Sylhet,  which  are  low-lying  dis- 
tricts south  of  Assam  proper,  and  from  the 
Dooars,  a plains  district  in  northern  Bengal,  close 
against  the  Himalayas. 

Incidentally,  I may  mention  that  the  tea  plant 
grows  best  in  locations  flanked  to  the  north  by 
ranges  of  mountains ; thus,  Assam  and  the  Dooars 
are  up  against  the  Himalayas,  Cachar  and  Sylhet 
are  bordered  to  the  north  by  the  Khasia  and 
Jaintia  Hills,  Travancore  by  the  Kanan  Devan 
Hills ; or  on  the  south  slopes  of  mountains  as 
Darjeeling  in  the  Himalayas  and  the  High  Range 
in  the  Kanan  Devan  Hills. 

The  reason  is  that  the  tea  plant  is  a thirsty  crea- 
ture and  needs  lots  of  water  and  the  rain  clouds 
brought  up  yearly  by  the  southwest  trade  wind 
which  we  call  the  monsoon  break  against  the  hill 


ranges  and  give  a very  large  rainfall.  Ceylon 
too  has  its  hill  ranges,  and  also  Java.  Tea  can- 
not be  grown  profitably  in  the  plains  remote  from 
mountain  ranges,  which  perhaps  explains  the  fail- 
ure of  Dr.  Shepherd’s  experimental  plantation  in 
Texas,  U.  S.  A. 

No  Hope  from  the  Samples 

To  get  back  to  the  samples:  I am  glad  I was 
told  beforehand  that  they  were  “improved,”  as  I 
should  never  have  found  it  out  for  myself.  They 
were  mostly  poor  and  thin  liquoring  and  lacking 
brightness  in  cup.  Very  few  of  them  gave  any 
promise  of  the  better  teas  we  must  have  if  India 
is  to  keep  her  end  up  on  the  world’s  markets. 
One  may  still  hope  that  something  good  will  come 
out  of  Assam  and  Darjeeling. 

Of  course  we  do  not  expect  high-grade  tea 
from  Cachar  and  Sylhet,  commonly  called  the 
Surma  Valley  in  distinction  to  the  Brahmapootra 
Valley  of  Assam  proper,  where  the  best  tea  in 
the  world  was  grown  “once  upon  a time,”  but  we 
have  a right  to  expect  clean,  bright,  sweet  liquor- 
ing teas  of  what  we  call  “common”  kinds.  It  is 
the  more  disappointing  as  Ceylon  has  shown  our 
men  what  can  be  done  by  strict  attention  to  the 
business  of  tea  making. 

I have  seen  recent  teas  from  what  they  call  the 
“low  districts”  of  Ceylon,  which  correspond  to 
our  Surma  Valley,  and  they  are  all  that  they 
should  be, — clean,  bright,  and  desirable,  which 
our  new  season  samples  are  not.  The  Ceylon  men 
have  their  reward  in  prices.  I ran  out  an  aver- 
age of  24  “low-grown”  breaks  of  tea  sold  by  auc- 
tion at  Colombo  on  April  13,  and  the  average 
price  was  47  cents  (Ceylon ; 100  cents  to  the 
rupee).  Our  corresponding  teas,  judging  by  the 
advance  musters,  would  fail  to  fetch  25  cents. 

At  the  London  sales,  too,  the  contrast  is  most 
marked.  The  best  Indian  tea  goes  to  London, 
and  there  it  has  recently  been  averaging  in  the 
neighborhood  of  11  pence,  whereas  the  new  Cey- 
lons  have  been  getting  15  pence  average  (last  sale 
cabled  1614  d.).  It  used  to  be  the  other  way 
round  and  we  could  always  rely  on  a halfpenny 
better  than  Ceylon.  But  that  was  “before  the 
war.” 

The  War  to  Blame 

The  war  is  responsible  for  this  deterioration  in 
more  ways  than  one.  During  its  continuance  the 
British  government  contracted  to  buy  up  three- 
quarters  of  the  tea  crop  at  a fixed  price  ; but  so  it 
did  in  Ceylon.  Tea  growers  in  both  countries 
literally  made  hay  while  the  sun  shone.  As  the 
British  government  relied  exclusively  on  officials, 
who  in  thef  best  British  official  manner  were  ap- 
parently picked  for  their  ignorance  of  the  subject 
and  could  not  distinguish  hay  from  tea,  the  grow- 
ers unloaded  unprecedented  quantities  of  alleged 
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tea.  Result,  the  enormous  stocks  of  poor  stuff 
depressing  the  markets. 

India  Outclassed  by  Ceylon 

Ceylon  has  managed  to  shake  off  the  bad  habits 
acquired  during  the  years  of  war,  but  judging 
from  what  I have  seen  I think  it  will  take  India 
much  longer  to  effect  a similar  reformation. 
India  has  better  leaf  than  Ceylon,  but  is  now  out- 
classed by  the  island  in  manufacture. 

I believe  I can  account  for  this.  It  is  no  use 
having  better  leaf  if  it  i^*  not  well  and  carefully 
picked  from  the  bush.  The  excellent  Ceylon 
“ticket”  system  gives  Ceylon  planters  better  con- 
trol over  their  laborers  than  we  get  in  India  where 
labor  is  now  “free.”  The  tea  pickers  are  paid  by 
results,-— so  much  a pound  of  leaf.  They  nat- 
urally want  to  grab  all  they  can  and  will  pluck 
coarse  leaf  if  not  controlled.  The  Ceylon  planters 
can  control  their  coolies  better  than  we  can. 
Their  system  enables  them  to  do*  so.  Result, 
despite  India’s  natural  advantages  of  soil,  etc., 
better  leaf  arrives  at  the  Ceylon  factories  to  be 
manufactured.  That  is  half  the  battle. 

Then  again  Ceylon  has  produced  a class  of  pro- 
fessional tea  makers.  These  are  either  “burghers” 
descendants  (of  mixed  blood)  of  the  old  Dutch 
and  Portuguese  settlers,  or  native  Singhalese, 
both  very  intelligent  races.  They  are  not  highly 
paid,  but  if  the  tea  is  up  to  the  standard  set  they 
get  a commission;  if  not,  the  boot. 

We  have  nothing  to  correspond  in  India.  The 
“teahouse  babu”  is  nearly  always  a Kayastha  or 
else  a Brahman  by  caste.  Both  classes  pride 
themselves  on  producing  literary  gents.  They  are 
great  in  conversation  and  with  the  pen.  They 
hold  both  bowers  and  the  joker  in  eloquence. 
But  in  practical  matter  like  tea  making  they  are 
a poor  show. 

Man  Shortage  Is  Over 

Thus  tea  . making  in  India  devolves  on  the  Eu- 
ropean manager  and  his  assistants.  Their  time  is 
pretty  well  taken  up  by  the  outdoor  work,  espe- 
cially of  late  years  since  the  gardens  have  been 
understaffed  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  younger 
men  away  at  the  front,  and  later  to  reductions 
of  staff  for  financial  reasons.  You  can’t  throw 
a brick. in  Calcutta  without  hitting  an  out-of-work 
planter.  The  papers  say,  “Send  him  to  Australia 
or  Canada  or  Jericho” ; the  planter  says,  “Make 
me  a commissioner  or  give  me  a pension.”  The 
older  men,  who  carried  on  while  the  braves  went 
on  the  warpath,  are  now  retiring  home  in  numbers. 
The  warriors  have  returned  to  India. 

Now,  war  is  doubtless  a good  school,  but  it 
does  not  teach  tea  making.  Our  young  men  have 
returned  expert  and  efficient  gunmen,  champions 
at  roughhouse,  and  tea  making  must  seem  mo- 
notonous to  them  after  their  experiences.  Now, 
tea  wants  making.  The  machines  do  a lot  auto- 


matically and  the  temptation  to  leave  it  to  the 
machines  is  great;  but  matters  like  withering  the 
leaf,  judging  the  pressure  in  the  roller,  ferment- 
ing the  roll,  and  estimating  right  temperature  for 
the  firing  cannot  be  left  to  the  machines.  They 
have  to  be  varied  to  suit  the  leaf  and  the  class 
of  tea  to  be  made.  The  British  way  of  “muddling 
through”  is  not  suitable  to  tea  making. 

The  Menace  of  Java 

Unless  things  speedily  improve,  we  shall  be  all 
behind.  Ceylon  has  already  got  a great  start  on 
us,  and  now  I hear  from  Java  that  since  the 
estates  began  to  pluck  finer  there  has  been  a 
marked  improvement  in  both  style  of  leaf  and 
quality  of  liquor.  India  is  up  against  it  if  she 
does  not  make  improvement  equal  to  that  of 
Ceylon  and  Java. 

I write  freely  because  there  is  no  sense  in  con- 
cealing the  fact  that  that  improvement  has  yet 
to  materialize.  The  tea  buyers  will  find  it  out, 
anyway.  My  experience  of  tea  buyers  is  that  if 
you  want  to  get  them  at  a disadvantage  you  have 
to  tunnel  under  and  lay  hold  of  their  coattails. 

What  Java  Is  Doing 

Java  is  undoubtedly  coming  on.  According  to 
the  figures  of  Thee  Export  Bureau,  Batavia, 
the  crop  increased  from  79,000,000  pounds  in  1918 
to  103,500,000  in  1920.  It  will  probably  be  less 
this  year,  as  the  bureau,  over  the  signature  of 
H.  A.  Pullar,  states : 

“A  considerable  amount  of  restriction  is  taking 
place  naturally,  as  many  estates  realize  that  until 
conditions  become  more  normal  their  soundest 
policy  is  to  pluck  finer  and  discontinue  the  use 
of  poor  Kampoeng  leaf ; but  any  cooperation  with 
British  growers  is  most  unlikely  so  long  as  the 
preferential  tax  of  2d.  per  pound  imposed  by 
Great  Britain  against  our  teas  is  unremoved.” 

But  that  tax  will  not  be  removed.  As  things 
go,  it  has  proved  the  salvation  of  Indian  tea  in 
Britain.  The  statistics  are  very  significant.  Java 
ships  tea  to  Amsterdam  as  well  as  London,  to 
be  sold  on  garden  account  in  open  competition. 
Last  year  it  paid  the  Amsterdam  traders  to  re- 
ship a large  quantity  of  Java  tea  to  London,  at 
which  center  the  arrivals  of  Dutch  tea  were  much 
greater  than  the  actual  shipments  from  the  Nether- 
lands Indies,  and  this  movement  was  over  the 
obstacle  of  the  2d.  extra  duty. 

The  proportion  of  Java  tea  in  British  consump- 
tion rose  from  T4  per  cent  in  1918  to  47^  in  1919 
and  9 per  cent  in  1920.  Ceylon  rose  simultaneously 
from  19J4  to  28J/4  per  cent,  while  India  fell  from 
80}£  per  cent  to  61  Actually  40,000,000  pounds 
of  the  114,000,000  of  the  Java  and  Sumatra  crops 
reached  Britain  in  1920  and  wtls  there  consumed, 
and  18,000,000  pounds  went  to  Amsterdam. 

Englishmen  Help  the  Dutch 

As  these  are  the  two  greatest  and  most  dis- 
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criminatinJ^ea-drinking  countries  in  the  world,  it 
is  clear  that  the  Netherlands  Indies  as  a producer 
of  acceptable  British-type  tea  has  got  to  be  seri- 
ously reckoned  with.  There  is  a deal  of  British 
capital  invested  in  Java  and  Sumatra,  and  the 
Dutch  companies  have  the  advantage  of  experi- 
enced English  teamen  on  their  boards  of  directors. 
Their  early  mistakes  are  nearly  all  rectified,  and 
they  have  now  little  to  learn  in  tea  growing  and 
manufacture. 

My  information,  however,  is  that  extension  in 
Java  will  be  only  moderate  and  the  crop  will  not 
increase  much  more. 

The  bigger  island  Sumatra  is  a different  propo- 
sition. Land  there  is  unlimited  and  very  fertile. 
I am  told,  however,  that  there  is  a drawback  in 
the  character  of  the  native  laborer^,  who  pursue 
murder  as  a recreation.  Insurance  companies 
value  a Sumatra  planter’s  life  at  about  the  same 
rate  as  that  of  a policeman  in  Ireland.  The 
statistics  of  sudden  death  of  Europeans  are  very 
high,  though  things  may  have  improved  since  I 
got  my  report  two  years  ago.  I was  then  told 
that  Sumatra  would  never  be  really  healthy  until 
an  epidemic  of  an  invariably  fatal  disease  broke 
out  among  the  aborigines  and  they  all  got  it  where 
the  chicken  got  the  ax. — Charles  Judge. 


TEA  GROWING  IN  AFGHANISTAN 

Government  Has  Hope  of  Developing  It- 
Ups  and  Downs  of  British  Tea  Busi- 
ness Shown  in  Report 

(staff  correspondence) 

London,  England,  May  24,  1921. 

/V  FGHANISTAN  would  hardly  seem  to  be  a 
promising  field  for  tea  cultivation,  as  the 
climate,  generally  speaking,  is  a dry  one,  and 
a moist  heat,  preferably  in  a locality  where  fre- 
quent and  copious  rains  are  quickly  carried  away, 
is  an  almost  indispensable  factor  in  successful  tea- 
growing. But  Afghanistan  has  many  varieties  of 
climate,  and  an  old  allusion  to  Kabul  mentions 
the  curious  fact  that  at  one  day’s  journey  from 
it  you  may  find  a place  where  snow  never  falls, 
and  at  two  hours’  journey  a place  where  the 
snow  hardly  ever  melts. 

Anyhow,  the  Afghan  government  appears  to 
have  hope  of  developing  the  tea  industry,  for  the 
Darjeeling  Planters’  Association  has  received  a 
letter  from  the  Afghan  agent  at  Peshawar  asking 
that  two  men  be  sent  to  Afghanistan  to  report  on 
the  suitability  of  certain  districts  for  tea  cultiva- 
tion. The  association  has  agreed  to  send  the  men 
provided  that  suitable  guarantees  are  forthcoming 
and  the  sanction  of  the  Indian  government  is  ob- 
tain, ed,  and,  if  the  visit  takes  place  and  the  report 


is  favorable,  the  outcome  should  be  extremely  in- 
teresting. 

Whether  the  Afghan  will  shine  as  a laborer  in 
a tea  garden  is  perhaps  a little  doubtful,  and  the 
life  of  a British  manager  of  an  Afghan  tea  estate 
would  probably  be  full  of  anxieties.  But  perhaps, 
by  the  time  the  tea-bush  is  acclimatized  in  Afghan- 
istan, life  in  that  country  will  be  much  more  set- 
tled and  orderly  than  hitherto.  Incidentally,  the 
loss  to  India  would  be  appreciable,  as  tea  figures 
largely  in  the  exports  to  Kabul,  the  other  princi- 
pal items  being  cotton  goods  and  sugar. 

Hazards  of  the  Tea  Business 

A pretty  good  picture  of  the  fortune  and  mis- 
fortunes of  a packet-tea  distributing  company 
was  given  in  the  chairman’s  speech  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Mazawattee  Tea  Co.  Profits,  of 
course,  fell  off  last  year  after  the  tremendous 
advance  of  the  previous  year,  but,  taking  the  four 
years,  1917,  1918,  1919  and  1920,  a pretty  good 
average  could  be  established,  the  profits  having 
been  $200,000,  $240,000,  $300,000,  and  $233,000. 

The  chairman  pointed  out  that  the  reduction  in 
profit  was  not  due  to  any  falling  off  in  turnover, 
but  to  a number  of  causes,  among  which  was  the 
great  increase  in  general  expenses,  including  local 
taxation,  which  in  itself  was  a big  item.  All 
dock,  railway,  and  transport  charges  were  now  at 
an  unreasonable  height,  and  the  company  had  suf- 
fered substantial  losses  through  claims  for  dam- 
age and  loss  during  transit.  Apart  from  all  those 
factors,  the  most  serious  thing  it  had  had  to  face 
during  the  year  had  been  the  unprecedented  fall 
in  the  market  prices  of  tea,  cocoa,  and  other  arti- 
cles in  which  it  dealt. 

Trading  conditions  of  1919,  were,  to  a certain 
extent,  artificial,  while  during  the  past  year 
competition  had  been  very  keen,  and  it  had  been 
necessary  to  spend  a much  larger  sum  in  adver- 
tising, the  effect  of  which  should  be  cumulative. 
In  view  of  the  constantly  recurring  industrial 
troubles  and  the  curtailed  spending  power  of  the 
public,  it  was  difficult  to  give  any  forecast  as  to 
the  future. — Thomas  Reece. 


CANADA’S  NEW  TARIFF  LAW 

The  Canadian  budget  proposals  put  into  effect 
on  May  10,  1921,  for  the  next  fiscal  year  provide 
many  preferential  on  goods  of  British  origin.  On 
cacao  and  its  products  appear  the  following: 

Cocoa  and  chocolate  paste  or  “liquor,”  not  sweetened, 
in  blocks  or  cakes.  5 cents  a pound;  British  4 cents. 

Same,  sweetened,  not  less  than  2 pounds’  weight,  5*4 
cents  a pound;  British  4J4  cents. 

Preparations  of  cocoa  or  chocolate  in  powder  form,  35 
per  cent;  British  2 7l/2  per  cent. 

Preparations  of  cocoa  or  chocolate,  n.  p.  o.,  and  con- 
fectionery, coated  with  or  containing  chocolate,  weight  of 
wrappings  and  cartons  included,  35  per  cent;  British  22 
per  cent. 

Cocoa  beans,  not  roasted,  crushed,  or  ground,  $1.50  per 
100  pounds;  British  free. 
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I MISCELLANEOUS  TRADE  NEWS  | 

A department  covering  the  activities  of  the  manufacturing  and  distrib- 
uting tea,  coffee,  spice  and  fine  grocery  interests  and  the  supply  trades. 


SPICE  TRADE’S  ANNUAL 


American  Association  Considers  Grievances 
with  Government  and  Hears  of  Prog- 
ress— John  Clarke  Is  President 


'“THE  American  Spice  Trade  Association  had  its 
15th  annual  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York,  on  May  25,  following  an  all- 
day session  of  the  Spice  Grinders’  Section  on  the 
24th.  The  attendants  included  50  of  the  114  on  the 
roster,  among  them  the  most  prominent  grinders. 

As  John  Clarke,  the  president,  said  in  his  in- 
augural address,  this  trade  body  is  “almost  unique.” 
It  is  “one  compact  organization,  combining  im- 
porters and  wholesale 
distributors  of  the  crude 
products,  grinders  and 
distributors  of  the  man- 
ufactured products,  and 
brokers  as  well.  Our 
very  existence  ,as  an 
association  is  primarily 
based  on  the  principle 
of  commercial  arbitra- 
tion for  the  settlement 
of  all  questions.” 

He  reported  that  two 
unusually  important 
matters  had  come  up 
for  settlement  in  the  last  year.  One  was  “the 
question  of  whether  government  inspectors  had 
the  right  to  enter  and  examine  manufacturers’ 
plants,  without  evidence  of  the  violation  of  the 
law  or  the  issuance  of  search  warrants.  The 
manufacturers  were  fully  informed  of  their  rights 
by  circular  to  all  members. 

“Last  summer  a committee  consisting  of  Lester 
Wallace  and  C.  A.  Thayer  of  New  York,  George 
M.  Armor  and  H.  P.  Shook  of  Baltimore,  was 
appointed  to  secure  equitable  reclassification  of 
carload  rating  and  minimum  carload  loading  of 
ground  and  crude  spices  in  the  southern  classifica- 
tion. Practically  all  this  committee  asked  for  has 
been  granted  and  goes  into  effect  today.” 

Two  Open  Grievances 

He  took  up  two  grievances  still  existent.  “One 


of  these  is  the  matter  of  the  gross  overcharges  at 
this  port  for  loading,  sampling,  marking,  and 
storage.  The  war  is  over.  Everything  else  is 
headed  back  toward  reason  and  normal  condi- 
tions; yet  these  charges  have  been  little  if  any 
revised  to  date,  and  constitute  an  evil  that  should 
be  taken  up  by  the  large  trade  bodies  of  this  port.” 
The  other  matter  that  needed  “concerted  trade 
action”  was  opposition  to  advalorem  duties  in 
new  tariff  laws,  which  should  be  “the  simpler  form 
of  specific  duties  in  cents  per  pound.” 

He  said  that  imports  of  spices,  seeds,  and  herbs 
“are  subject  to  inspection,  and  possible  detention 
or  exclusion,  at  American  ports  by  the  govern- 
ment. For  years  there  have  been  complaints  of 
delay  in  the  decisions  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
here  as  to  admission  of  all  kinds  of  spices,  seeds, 
and  herbs.  The  delays  are  intolerable.” 

The  New  Officers 

Mr.  Clarke  has  been  acting  as  president  of  the 
association  since  March,  when  B.  H.  Old  re- 
signed for  business  reasons,  and  the  convention 
unanimously  put  him  into  the  office.  Others 
chosen  were  the  following: 

Vice  president,  William  Tappenbeck ; treasurer, 
J.  Melville  Morris ; directors,  George  B.  Hutton 
of  H.  F.  Winter  & Co.,  C.  A.  Thayer  of  Austin, 
Nichols  & Co.,  and  George  H.  Carter  who  serves 
ex-officio  as  chairman  of  the  spice  grinders ; 
arbitration  committee,  A.  C.  Jenkins  of  J.  W. 
Mead  & Co.,  Arthur  Stallman,  P.  W.  Walsh  of 
Van  Loan  & Co,  J.  B.  Elliman  of  Smith,  Kirk- 
patrick & Co.,  and  P.  S.  Weeks  of  Charles  F. 
Smillie  & Co. 

Executive  committee  of  the  Spice  Grinders’  Sec- 
tion : George  H.  Carter  of  the  D.  & L.  Slade  Co., 
Boston ; F.  E.  Stillman  of  the  James  H.  Forbes 
Tea  & Coffee  Co.,  St.  Louis;  Robert  E.  Heekin 
of  the  Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati ; P.  W.  Walsh 
of  Van  Loan  & Co.,  New  York;  William  D.  Wei- 
kel  of  the  Weikel  & Smith  Spice  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

The  convention  appropriated  $2,200  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a uniform  cost  system  for  spice 
grinders  throughout  the  country,  and  recorded  its 
opposition  to  the  Haugen  slack-filled  package 
bill  and  the  Volstead  supplementary  bill. 

Amendments  to  the  arrival  and  spot  contract 
will  take  effect  on  July  1. 

The  association  maintains  headquarters  ?t  124 
Front  St.,  which  are  in  charge  of  R.  Eble  as 
secretary. 


John  Clarke 
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PERFUME  MAKERS  CONVENE 

27th  Annual  Meeting  in  New  York  Urges 
Legalizing  of  Price  Maintenance 
and  Favors  Metric  System 

' I 'HE  27th  annual  meeting  of  the  Manufacturing 
* Perfumers’  Association  of  the  United  States 
was  held  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  New  York,  May 
10-12.  Officers  were  elected,  addresses  were  made 
by  prominent  members  of  the  trade,  and  various 
resolutions  were  adopted. 

The  new  officers  are  the  following : 

President,  Francis  W.  Jones,  Chicago;  vice 
presidents,  Northam  Warren  and  Edwin  Sefton, 
New  York;  secretary  and  treasurer,  C.  M.  Baker, 
New  York;  executive  board,  Gilbert  Colgate  of 
New  York,  F.  N.  Langlois  of  Boston,  Felix  Lowy 
of  Milwaukee,  F.  G.  Adams  of  Cincinnati,  H. 
Henry  Bertram  of  New  York,  W.  L.  Schultz  of 
Hoboken,  D.  H.  McConnell  of  New  York,  A.  M. 
Spiehler  of  Rochester  (N.Y.),  V.  C.  Daggett  of 
New  York,  Howard  Goodrich  of  Omaha,  William 
A.  Bradley  of  New  York. 

President  Jones,  in  his  annual  address,  said  that 
“from  the  time  that  prohibition  was  first  advo- 
cated till  the  advent  of  the  present  administration 
federal  and  state  legislators  have  assumed  that 
there  would  be  a perversion  of  all  alcoholic  prod- 
ucts to  beverage  purposes,”  but  “as  evidence  of 
our  intentions  and  good  faith  a resolution  was 
adopted  unanimously  in  which  the  members 
pledged  themselves  to  act  as  a vigilance  committee 
to  prevent  any  tendency  to  manufacture  perfumes 
and  toilet  waters  that  might  be  used  for  beverage 
purposes.”  He  cautioned  members  against  “any 
effort  to  force  or  encourage  quantity  sales  or  to 
overstock  merchants.” 

The  secretary’s  report  showed  the  membership 
to  be  197,  including  102  active  and  80  associate, 
as  against  168  a year  ago.  He  gave  the  total  im- 
ports of  perfumery,  cosmetics,  and  other  toilet 
preparations  as  worth  $3,973,000  during  1920,  a 
decrease  of  $242,000  from  1919,  but  said  that, 
owing  to  exchange  values,  the  figures  were  mis- 
leading, as  the  quantity  imported  was  much 
greater.  French  imports  amounted  to  three  times 
those  of  1914. 

Addresses  were  made  by  prominent  members 
of  the  trade,  and  resolutions  adopted  were  of  the 
following  tenor : 

Urging  the  Industrial  Alcohol  Division  of  the 
government  “to  substitute  iso-propyl  alcohol  or 
some  other  satisfactory  agent  for  the  acetone  con- 
tent of  Formula  40,  to  the  end  that  this  formula 
may  be  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  our  prod- 
ucts”; asking  Congress  to  adopt  a law  “specifically 
legalizing  price  maintenance  by  such  methods  as 
will  "ender  effective  price  schedules  fixed  by 
manufacturers  while  throwing  adequate  safe- 
guards around  the  interests  of  the  consumer”; 


substitution  of  the  excess  profits  tax  by  a sales 
tax  of  1 per  cent  or  a turnover  tax  of  per 
cent ; indorsing  the  metric  system ; favoring  a 
standard  form  of  buying  and  selling  contract. 


DANCE  OF  THE  GRACE  CLUB 
The  Grace  Club,  composed  of  employees  of 
W.  R.  Grace  & Co.,  shippers  and  coffee  importers, 
held  an  entertainment  and  dance  at  the  Astor 
Hotel,  New  York,  May  20,  with  the  company  di- 
rectors and  heads  of  departments  as  special  guests. 
Members  of  the  club  presented  the  farce  comedy, 
“Nothing  but  the  Truth.” 


LEMON  PEEL  AND  SALT  FOR  COFFEE 


Novel  Suggestion  to  Add  “Piquant  and 
Pungent  Flavor”  Made  by  San 
Francisco  Coffee  Man 


THE  addition  of  lemon  peel  and  a pinch  of 
salt  to  coffee,  to  give  it  a “piquant  flavor,” 
is  suggested  in  a letter  to  Edward  Aborn  of  Arnold 
& Aborn,  39  Old  Slip,  New  York,  by  Henry  W. 
Burmester  of  the  Ceylon  Tea  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
in  a letter  reading  as  follows : 

“Your  article  in  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade 
Journal  of  May,  1921,  is  very  interesting  and 
timely,  also  true  and  trite,  for  the  American  cup 
of  coffee  is  generally  made  in  a metallic-acid  pot, 
which  destroys  any  fine  flavor  that  the  coffee  may 
have  possessed,  besides  making  the  beverage  harm- 
ful and  distasteful. 

“Am  pleased  to  note  that  you*  use  the  Tru  Blu 
pot,  made  of  porcelain,  and  that  you  consign  the 
inky  infusion  to  the  garbage  can.  Unfortunately 
many  consumers  use  their  stomachs  for  a garbage 
receptacle. 

“The  fact  that  nearly  all  housewives  like  to 
make  an  ostentatious  display  of  their  aluminum 
coffee  pot — in  other  words  like  to  ‘put  on  the  dog 
and  throw  the  bull’ — accounts  for  the  use  of  the 
metal  coffee-wrecker  pot,  and  the  constant  com- 
plaints about  coffee,  faultfinding  being  a fad  among 
these  metal-pot  users. 

“I  have  found  the  European  trade  the  buyers  of 
the  best  coffee  and  have  sold  most  of  the  porcelain 
coffee  pots  to  them.  The  custom  of  using  a very 
small  piece  of  lemon  peel  and  a small  pinch  of 
salt  adds  a piquant  and  pungent  flavor  to  a good 
coffee,  and,  improving  its  aromatic  and  stomachic 
qualities.” 


TO  REGULATE  IMITATION  MILK 
(staff  correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  June  6,  1921. — Representa- 
tive Beck  of  Wisconsin  has  introduced  a bill  in 
the  House  “imposing  a tax  upon  and  regulating 
the  manufacture,  sale,  importation,  and  exporta- 
tion of  imitation  evaporated  milk,”  which  has  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce.— Lamm. 
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NEW  WAY  TO  PACK  COFFEE 

Galvanized  Egg  Crates  and  Delivery  Bas- 
kets Featured  by  Indiana  Firm  for 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade 


By  G.  Anderson  Orb 

West  Lafayette,  Indiana 

DERHAPS  one  of  the  most  difficult  forms  of 
competition  with  which  the  retail  grocer  has 
to  contend  is  that  offered  by  the  large  mail-order 
houses,  and  particularly  is  this  true  in  localities 
where  the  local  grocer  depends  largely  upon  his 
trade  among  farmers. 

These  methods  of  merchandising  affect  the  tea 
and  coffee  wholesaler  as  well  as  other  lines  of 
merchandise.  Some  of  the  large  mail-order 
houses  began  packing  coffee  in  egg  crates  and 
offering  a good  quality  at  from  35  to  40  cents  a 
pound  with  the  egg  crate  thrown  in.  Naturally, 


Two  Metal  Coffee  Containers 


the  farmers  began  to  buy,  for  they  had  a thousand 
and  one  uses  for  that  egg  crate  after  they  had 
finished  with  it  as  a coffee  container. 

Believing  that  the  only  way  to  meet  competition 
•successfully  is  to  put  out  an  article  that  has  a 
better  value,  O.  W.  Pierce  & Co.,  wholesale 
grocers,  of  Lafayette,  Ind.,  decided  to  have  the 
Metal  Basket  Works  of  the  same  city  make  them 
a galvanized  container  in  which  to  ship  their 
coffee  to  the  retailer. 

These  containers  are  of  two  sizes.  One,  which 
holds  12  pounds  of  coffee,  is  fitted  with  a lid  and 
bale  for  a handle,  ma'  ing  an  ideal  egg  crate  for 
the  farmer’s  use,  and  the  wholesaler  has  obligingly 
inclosed  the  little  egg  separates  with  the  coffee. 
The  lid  is  held  in  place  by  two  wires,  one  on 


each  side  of  the  handle;  while  the  opposite  sides 
are  sealed  with  an  ordinary  sticker  and  the  Bona 
coffee  label.  The  coffee  cartons  are  of  fiber  and 
contain  one  pound  net  weight. 

The  other  container  is  of  the  same  material, 
but  is  shaped  like  a grocer’s  delivery  basket,  hav- 
ing handles  on  the  ends  instead  of  a bale,  and 
the  lid  slides  into  place  on  the  wire  rim  of  the 
basket,  making  the  whole  largely  waterproof  for 
the  delivery  of  groceries.  In  fact,  this  basket  is 
primarily  designed  for  a delivery  basket,  having  a 
capacity  of  20  pounds  of  the  coffee. 

When  we  know  that  many  grocers  need  from 
18  to  20  dozen  delivery  baskets  at  a . time,  and 
remember  that  the  life  of  these  baskets  in  the 
hands  of  the  average  delivery  boy  is  exceedingly 
short,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  value  of  the  new  gal- 
vanized container  from  the  retailer’s  viewpoint. 

The  cost  of  the  galvanized  container  is  ap- 
proximately one  and  a half  times  that  of  a wood 
or  fiber  container  of  the  same  capacity;  the  egg 
crate  size  averaging  about  $12  a dozen  to  the 
retail  merchant  and  the  delivery  basket  about  $10. 
The  difference  in  price  is  due  to  the  egg  separa- 
tors inclosed.  Of  this  additional  cost  the  Pierce 
company  assumes  one-third,  as  an  advertising  in- 
ducement; the  remaining  two-thirds  is  paid  by  the 
retail  merchant. 

He  must  then  of  necessity  charge  more  for  his 
coffee;  but  even  so  he  can  compete  nicely  with 
the  mail-order  house.  Take  the  egg-crate  size, 
for  example.  The  consumer  could  not  buy  one  of 
these  baskets  at  retail  for  less  than  $1.50.  The 
coffee  in  the  galvanized  container  is  $4.80  for  the 
whole,  making  the  coffee  itself  cost  only  27j4 
cents.  When  the  quality  of  the  coffee  is  taken 
into  consideration,  it  makes  the  whole  a very  at- 
tractive proposition  to  the  consumer;  for,  even 
with  the  drop  in  prices,  the  best  grades  of  coffee 
cannot  be  purchased  for  27^4  cents  a pound: 
rather  do  they  run  nearer  35  to  37  cents  and  even 
more. 

Not  only  is  the  new  method  of  packing  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  retailer  and  consumer,  but  also 
to  the  freight  agent  who  handles  it;  for  the  con- 
tainers are  easily  slid  about,  packed  compactly 
without  waste  of  space,  and  are  not  easily  dam- 
aged in  transit. 

While  Mr.  Pierce  designed  this  little  merchan- 
dising stunt  to  meet  a particular  want,  and  it  has 
been  in  operation  for  only  a couple  of  months,  yet 
it  has  so  far  exceeded  expectations  that  it  is 
likely  to  occupy  a permanent  place  in  the  trade. 


REDUCTION  IN  JAPAN  TEA  CROP 
A report  from  Tokio  dated  May  5,  1921,  says 
that  there  has  been  a reduction  of  20  per  cent  in 
the  Japan  tea  crop. 
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CHANGES  IN  COFFEE  TRADE 


Ruffner,  McDowell  & Burch  Have  New 
Manager — A.  S.  Mackey  Starts  His 
Own  Importing  House 

C W.  KUNZ,  w'ho  has  been  manager  of  the 
^ • New  York  office  of  Ruffner,  McDowell  & 
Burch  for  the  past  year,  has  severed  his  connec- 
tion with  that  firm,  effective  July  1,  to  take 
charge  of  the  recently 
established  New  Or- 
leans branch  of  the 
Jones  Bros.  Tea  Co., 
importer  and  jobber  of 
green  coffee.  He -is  a 
native  of  New  Orleans 
and  prior  to  coming  to 
New  York  a year  ago 
was  for  eight  years 
manager  of  the  New 
Orleans  branch  of  Ruff- 
ner, McDowell  & Burch. 

Before  that,  he  was 
with  the  New  Orleans 
office  of  J.  Aron  & Co.,  with  whom  he  made  his 
start  in  the  coffee  business. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Kunz  made  a trip  to  Brazil,  so 
that  he  is  familiar  with  the  methods  followed  in 
the  principal  coffee-producing  country.  He  says 
it  will  be  his  policy  to  handle  only  quality  coffees. 
He  expects  to  leave  for  New  Orleans  on  June  15, 
and  will  spend  a week  in  Chicago  en  route,  a guest 
of  his  former  employers. 

Mr.  Poth  the  New  Manager 
A.  C.  Foth  has  been  appointed  successor  to  F. 
W.  Kunz  with  Ruffner,  McDowell  & Burch.  He 
comes  to  his  new  berth  with  a long  experience  in 
the  green-coffee  busi- 
ness, having  been  with 
Davison  & Murphy, 
New  York,  for  17  years. 
He  is  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  popu- 
lar young  men  in  the 
New  York  trade,  and 
as  a result  of  the  nu- 
merous trips  he  has 
made  throughout  the 
country  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  in- 
terior. 

Mr.  Poth’s  long  ser- 
vice with  Davison  & Murphy  was  interrupted  for 
a period  of  two  years  during  the  war,  which  he 
spent  in  uniform  across  the  seas  as  a member  of 
the  Intelligence  Corps.  He  was  wounded  twice 
when  in  the  service. 


Mackey  Forms  Importing  Company 

A.  S.  Mackey,  for  six  years  with  the  New  York 
office  of  C.  E.  Bickford  & Co.  and  during  the  past 
few  months  with  F.  G.  Varrelman  & Co.,  has 
organized  the  Mackey  Importing  Co.,  to  conduct 
an  importing  and  job- 
bing business  in  green 
coffee  with  offices  at  65 
Front  St.,  New  York. 

Mr.  Mackey  comes  of 
a coffee  family.  His 
father  is  one  of  the  old- 
time  green-coffee  mer- 
chants of  New  York, 
formerly  connected  with 
Mackey  & Small  and 
afterward  Mackey  & 

Co.  He  received  his 
schooling  in  the  coffee 
business  in  his  father’s 
office,  and  was  associated  with  the  elder  Mackey 
until  he  went  with  C.  E.  Bickford  & Co.  in  1915, 
when  that  firm  established  a branch  office  in  New 
York  City. 

Mr.  Mackey  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  place  for 
another  jobbing  business  in  New  York,  and  that 
this  is  an  opportune  time  to  start.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  he  will  succeed,  because  he  is  one 
of  the  most  aggressive  and  capable  young  green- 
coffee  salesmen  in  the  New  York  trade. 


ROASTING  SCHOOL  FOR  BURNS  MEN 

Coffee  Machinery  Firm  Sells  to  Employees 
and  Teaches  the  Manufacturing 
Methods  to  Salesmen 

T ABEZ  BURNS  & SONS,  the  coffee-machinery 
J manufacturers  at  43d  St.  and  Eighth  Ave., 
New  York,  have  established  the  custom  of  roast- 
ing coffee  for  their  employees  to  take  home  and 
also  to  teach  their  salesmen  the  operating  fun- 
damentals of  the  appliances  they  sell  to  the  trade. 

Order  blanks  are  distributed  among  the  150 
employees,  which  must  be  filled  in  with  informa- 
tion as  to  the  quantity  desired  and  whether  ground 
or  in  the  bean  and  filed  every  Thursday.  On  their 
way  out  after  quitting  work  on  Friday  they  re- 
ceive their  packages  of  coffee  and  pay  24  cents  a 
pound  if  in  the  bean  and  25  if  ground. 

The  roasting  and  grinding  take  place  Friday 
morning,  and  are  made  quite  an  affair.  A gas-fired 
half-bag  Burns  roaster  is  set  apart  solely  for  this 
demonstration  work,  and  all  the  salesmen  in  the  city 
are  urged  to  attend,  besides  other  employees  that 
can  be  spared  from  their  work.  All  the  processes 
of  roasting,  cooling,  stoning,  etc.,  are  fully  ex- 
plained by  one  of  the  firm’s  experts.  The  salesmen 
say  that  they  are  much  better  equipped  for  their 
work  in  consequence. 


F.  W.  Kr.nz 


A.  C.  Poth 


A.  S.  Mackey 
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COCOA  FIRM  ADDS  TEA 


Frank  E.  Childs  & Bro.  Open  New  Depart- 
ment in  Charge  of  O.  W.  Bowen, 

Just  from  the  Orient 


CRANK  E.  CHILDS  & BRO.,  Inc.,  hitherto 
specialists  in  the  importation  of  cacao  at  79 
Front  St.,  New  York,  have  opened  a tea-import- 
ing department,  which  is  now  running  full  blast 
under  the  direction  of  O.  W.  Bowen.  The  latter 
has  been  on  the  New  York  tea  market  for  the 
last  26  years,  and  after  six  years  in  charge  of 
the  tea  department  of  W.  R.  Grace  & Co.  de- 
parted early  last  January  for 
his  ninth  trip  to  tea-producing 
countries  preliminary  to  taking 
up  his  work  with  the  Childs 
firm.  He  returned  on  May  4. 

Mr.  Bowen  went  from  Van- 
couver, B.  C.,  to  Japan  and 
Shanghai,  thence  to  Batavia  and 
Colombo,  returning  through 
France  and  England.  He  visit- 
ed the  battlefields  in  northern 
France,  which  he  said  showed 
many  evidences  of  rebuilding, 
and  spent  a week  looking  into 
tea  conditions  in  London. 

There  is  a remarkable  de- 
mand for  high-grade  Ceylon 
teas  there,  he  says,  and  at  auc- 
tion bring  as  high  as  3 shillings 
a pound,  equal,  roughly,  to 
60  cents  here.  London  has  100,000,000  pounds 
of  tea  in  stock  above  normal,  which  has  de- 
teriorated. This  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  large 
distributing  agencies,  and  most  of  the  Ceylon  be- 
ing bought  now  will  be  blended  with  it,  so  as  to 
get  the  reserve  into  consumption. 

Ceylon  planters  are  picking  fine  now,  he  says, 
which  means  a falling  off  of  perhaps  25  per 
cent  in  gross  output  and  will  influence  prices  up- 
ward. 

The  tea  situation  generally,  Mr.  Bowen  says, 
shows  a gradual  hardening  process,  which  will 
not  raise  prices  much,  but  will  improve  market 
conditions.  Australia  has  apparently  resumed 
buying  after  the  long  dullness,  as  recent  advices 
from  Java  indicate  increased  sale  of  brokens,— 
the  special  needs  of  the  Australians. 


“ONE  OF  THE  MOST  VALUABLE” 
McCormick  & Co.,  importers,  exporters,  and  grinders 
of  teas,  spices,  and  flavoring  extracts  at  Baltimore,  have 
written  as  fellows:  “The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal 
-S  orte  cf  the  most  valuable  publications  that  come  to  this 
office.  It  is  read  with  a great  deal  of  interest  by  practi- 
cally every  department  head;  in  fact,  we  could  not  well 
get  along  without  it.  We  thank  you  for  the  splendid 
cooperation  you  have  given  us,” 


OLD  HOMESTEAD  FOR  SALE 


Novel  Advertising  by  International  Coffee 
Co.  Brings  Complications — The  Firm’s 
Sentimental  Fishes 


A PLACARD  reading  “For  Sale — Old  Home- 
**  stead,”  is  causing  no  end  of  fun  and  some 
complications  about  town.  It  doesn’t  mean  that 
the  old  family  house  is  on  the  market,  as  one 
might  think,  but  merely  that  the  store  exhibiting 
the  sign  is  disposing  of  a stock  of  the  Old  Home- 
stead brand  of  coffee,  tea,  and  rice,  packed  and 
distributed  by  the  International  Coffee  Co.  of  533 
Greenwich  St.,  New  York.  The  card  looks  propor- 
tionately about  as  follows: 

FOR  SALE 

OLD  HOMESTEAD 

Coffee  Tea  Rice 

When  the  placard  first  appeared  one  of  the 
grocers  displaying  it  was  met  by  a real  estate 
friend  who  had  a pained  expression,  because  he 
saw  only  the  big  type  and  thought  the  other  was 
selling  the  old  homestead  himself  so  as  to  deprive 
his  friend  of  his  commission. 

The  firm  does  a lot  of  other  kinds  of  advertis- 
ing, carrying  out  the  same  idea.  One  of  them  is 
a set  of  blotters  in  colors,  showing  famous  old 
homes,  such  as  the  Henry  Clay,  the  Morse,  and 
others,  and  the  office  is  decorated  with  paintings 
of  these  places. 

Now  it  is  preparing  a movie  on  the  operations 
of  packing  Old  Homestead  brands,  which  will  be 
worked  out  with  the  help  of  animated  coffee 
beans  in  the  most  up-to-date  movie  style. 

The  International  people  also  go  in  for  fishes, 
as  the  large  aquarium  in  their  office  will  convince. 
It  contains  a few  families  of  finny  inhabitants 
that  the  owners  say  breed  as  animals  without  the 
intermediate  bother  of  laying  eggs.  Mr.  Hiscox 
says  that  these  fishes  are  monogamists,  and  when 
one  of  the  wives  dies  the  erstwhile  husband,  in- 
stead of  gaily  swimming  off  with  a younger  and 
fairer  fish,  pines  away  and  finally  dies  of  a broken 
heart.  He  offers  to  present  psychological  proof 
of  this  statement  to  any  doubters. 


A BROOM  ADVERTISING  CAMPAIGN 
The  Allied  Broom  Industries  of  Chicago  are 
planning  a three-year  national  advertising  cam- 
paign to  increase  the  popularity  of  brooms.  This 
is  said  to  be  the  first  movement  of  the  sort,  and 
is  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  the  public  in  the 
appliance  that  the  grocer  sells,  as  cleaning  ma- 
chines and  other  substitutes  for  the  humble  broom 
are  distributed  through  other  mediums. 


O.  W.  Bcwen 
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AN  EGG  CARTON  THAT  PROTECTS 


Schurmann  Company  of  Chicago  Has  One 
with  Extra  Cushions  at  the  Sides 
to  Offset  Breakage 

EGG  cartons  that  are  attracting  much  attention 
are  the  product  of  W.  A.  Schurmann  & Co., 
365  East  Illinois  St.,  Chicago,  who  can  turn  them 
out  at  the  rate  of  250,000  to  300,000  a day. 

They  have  many  special  features,  chief  of  which 
appears  to  be  the  filler,  which  is  cut  low,  thus  giv- 
ing a better  display  of  the  eggs,  and  is  so  made 


that  the  longitudinal  and  cross  sections  protrude 
a quarter-inch.  This  holds  the  filler  away  from 
the  outside  of  the  box  and  leaves  this  air  space  as 
a sort  of  cushion,  which  gives  the  important  pro- 
tection lacking  in  many  other  cartons  and  greatly 
lessens  breakage.  This  filler  was  patented  in  Au- 
gust, 1919. 

The  carton  is  stitched  at  the  ends  with  rust- 
proof wire,  has  no  glue  in  it  whatever,  and  the 
ends  are  protected  by  three  thicknesses  of  the 
heavy  stock  of  which  the  carton  is  made.  The 
eggs  always  stand  on  end  and  are  firmly  held, 
regardless  of  size. 

The  cartons  ai^e  printed  with  the  name,  ad- 
dress, and  other  information  desired  by  the  dis- 
tributor, and  are  said  to  be  sold  at  such  a price 
as  will  be  readily  absorbed  in  the  higher  price 
that  carton  eggs  bring  as  compared  with  bulk. 


1,500  RETAIL  COFFEE  BUYERS 
The  Fishback  Co.,  coffee  roaster  and  packer  of 
Indianapolis,  had  a double-center  display  in  the 
Indianapolis  News  of  May  25,  containing  the 
names  of  1,500  retail  grocers  that  buy  Three-F 
coffee  direct  from  the  company,  more  than  twice 
as  many  as  appeared  in  the  previous  similar 
display. 


SPANISH  COFFEE-MILL  CATALOG 
The  Braun  Co.,  1615  North  23d  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, has  issued  a catalog  of  its  electric  coffee 
mills  and  other  machines  in  Spanish,  which  will 
specially  appeal  to  the  foreign  trade.  It  has  32 
pages,  and  is  illustrated  in  colors. 


CHEEK-NEAL  BUILDS  IN  BROOKLYN 


Southern  Coffee  Company  Is  Erecting  Five- 
story  Plant  to  Roast  Coffee 
and  Pack  Tea 


nn  HE  Cheek-Neal  Coffee  Co.,  well  known  to  the 
trade  through  its  Maxwell  House  brands  of 
tea  and  coffee,  which  are  roasted,  packed,  and  dis- 
tributed from  plants  at  Nashville,  Houston,  Jack- 
sonville, and  Richmond,  has  bought  property  at 
2d  Ave.  and  40th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  it  is 
erecting  a five-story  concrete  building.  This  will  be 
used  for  the  preparation  of  teas  and 
coffees  for  distribution  in  this  region. 

The  factory  is  being  put  up  by  the 
Bamey-Ahlers  Construction  Corp. 
and  the  coffee-roasting  plant  will  be 
furnished  by  Jabez  Burns  & Sons, 
whose  engineers  worked  out  the  corn- 
started  so  that  the  establishment  would  have  the 
most  economical  and  advantageous  installation. 

The  equipment  will  include  four  500-pound 

Jubilee  roasters,  flex-arm  cooling  and  stoning  ap- 
paratus, 20-bag  mixer  for  green  coffee,  and  com- 
plete labor-saving  appliances  and  connections 

throughout.  Space  is  provided  for  four  more 
roasters. 


BUILDING  A COFFEE  BUSINESS 


One  Roaster’s  Ideas  About  the  Factors 
That  Contribute  to  a Successful 
Wholesale  Trade 

r~PHE  best  foundation  upon  which  to  build  a 
A successful  coffee  business  is  quality  coffees, 
in  the  opinion  of  E.  J.  Stockslager,  president  of 
the  Penn  Coffee  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  He  recently 
visited  New  York  with  R.  T.  Purcell,  vice  presi- 
dent and  treasurer  of  the  same  firm,  and  when 
here  told  some  of  the  reasons  why  his  company 
was  making  rapid  progress,  even  though  it  was 
organized  only  18  months  ago. 

“When  this  business  was  established,”  he  said, 
“we  determined  to  build  it  upon  a ‘quality  basis.’ 
This  is  nothing  new  of  course,  but  our  experience 
has  been  that  it  is  not  an  easy  policy  to  carry 
out,  the  ever-present  temptation  being  to  sacrifice 
quality  for  price.  Whatever  progress  we  have 
made  thus  far  is  largely  attributable  to  the  uni- 
form high  quality  of  our  brands. 

“Demonstrations  have  been  used  very  success- 
fully. We  furnish  the  grocer  with  experienced 
demonstrators.  Ten-gallon  urns  are  used  for 
brewing  the  coffee.  Food  shows  also  offer  a fine 
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opportunity  for  advertising  special  brands.  At  a 
recent  Pittsburgh  show  we  sold  thousands  of 
pounds  of  package  coffee.  An  unusual  number  of 
repeat  orders  was  secured  by  means  of  a coupon 
given  with  the  initial  order,  which  entitled  the 
consumer  to  a rebate  of  10  cents  on  the  second 
purchase  at  the  grocer’s.” 

The  Penn  Coffee  Co.  has  adopted  as  its  slogan, 
Pittsburgh’s  Model  Coffee  Plant.  The  leading 
brand  is  called  Penco,  and  is  packed  in  a “canister” 
package,  of  attractive  design. 


TEA  OUTLOOK  IN  JAPAN 


Reduction  of  Export  Quantity  as  Result  of 
Lower  Delivered  Costs — Bad  Effect 
of  Reported  American  View 

^NTIS  A.  POOLE,  agent  at  Shidzuoka,  Japan, 
for  Macy  Bros.  & Gillet,  made  the  follow- 
ing report  on  tea  conditions  in  Japan  under  date 
of  May  6,  1921 : 

“If  American  importers  do  not  want  choice  first- 
crop  teas  this  season,  they  are  going  about  it  in 
the  right  way.  Rumors  have  reached  Japan  by 
cable  that  unless  growers  and  makers  can  pro- 
duce choice  teas  50  to  70  per  cent  less  than  last 
season,  America  will  not  import  them  except  in 
limited  quantities,  and  the  merchants  feel  that 
they  are  facing  impossible  conditions. 

“In  view  of  the  decline  in  their  export  business, 
the  Japanese  tea  guilds,  merchants,  and  growers 
have  held  many  get-together  conferences  this  win- 
ter, and  every  stage  in  the  making  of  tea  and  every 
item  of  labor  and  material  entering  into  the  cost 
of  tea  have  been  carefully  reviewed,  and  the  most 
rigid  economies  urged  in  the  manufacture  of  tea, 
consistent  with  upkeep  of  quality  and  lowering  of 
costs. 

“As  a result  of  concerted  action  and  urgent  ap- 
peal, it  is  variously  estimated  that  delivered  costs 
in  Shidzuoka  will  be  30  to  35  per  cent  lower  on 
P.  F.  and  35  to  40  on  B.  F.  teas  than  last  season, 
but  it  is  feared  this  will  reduce  the  quantity 
available  for  export  to  15,000,000  pounds.  By  the 
same  token,  what  the  effect  on  the  quantity  pro- 
duced for  export  will  be,  if  American  importers 
peg  limits  on  their  orders  at  50  to  70  per  cent 
below  last  season,  is  a matter  of  very  lively  in- 
terest to  the  Japanese  just  now,  as  the  crop  is  ready 
for  picking  and  will  be  outgrown  before  this 
reaches  you. 

“The  total  export  of  last  season  was  only  half 
the  quantity  consumed  in  Japan,  and  the  large 
cities  have  been  bare  of  choice  teas  all  winter. 
The  first  teas  now  being  picked  are  prepared  for 
and  rushed  to  the  home  markets  and  bring  prices 
nearly  up  to  last  season;  but  after  the  pressing 
demand  is  filled  prices  will  probably  drop. 

“The  preparation  of  choice  teas  for  the  two 
markets  is  different,  and  after  choice  teas  are 
fired  for  export  they  arc  unavailable  for  Tokio 
except  in  natural-leaf  style.  So  the  producers 
will  be  chary  in  making  up  teas  for  export,  in  ad- 
vance of  positive  orders,  if  50  to  70  per  cent  re- 


duction in  1920  costs  is  the  condition  of  ultimate 
sale  to  an  export  buyer. 

“The  teas  thus  far  shown  are  mostly  hand-made 
and  the  cup  quality  is  fully  up  to  last  season.” 


A COLORED  COFFEE  COMPANY 


Buffalo  Firm  Advertises  for  Help  to  Main- 
tain Every  Part  of  Business  for 
Colored  Men  and  Women 


The  Haitian-African  Coffee  Co.  is  the  name 
of  a firm  owning  the  four-story  building  at  85 
Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  that  is  composed  en- 
tirely of  colored  men,  who  are  selling  tea  and 
coffee  directly  to  their  own  race.  Their  brands 
are  the  Haitian  Special  and  Monrovia.  The  com- 
pany has  issued  a statement  reading  as  follows : 

“The  Haitian-African  Coffee  Co.,  composed  of 
colored  men,  has  placed  on  the  market  a high- 
grade  coffee,  in  the  hope  of  making  this  industry 
one  of  the  important  mercantile  developments  of 
the  race,  of  stimulating  a trade  whereby  members 
o'f  the  race  can  secure  a return  for  the  money 
spent  for  a necessary  product  that  is  universally 
consumed. 

“This  company  purchases  raw  materials  from  a 
colored  country,  a product  raised  by  colored  men 
and  women,  and  in  time  will  reach  these  shores  by 
a colored  steamship  line.  The  building  in  which 
this  product  is  produced  is  owned  by  colored  men. 
The  roasting  and  blending  is  by  an  experienced 
colored  man,  who  for  years  had  charge  of  the 
roasting  department  of  one  of  the  largest  coffee 
roasting  and  blending  houses  in  America  until 
his  nationality  was  known,  one  who  was  forced 
to  lead  a dual  life,  owing  to  family  ties, — a Haitian 
at  work  and  a colored  man  at  home., 

“We  do  want  this  company  to  be  known  as  being 
owned  and  controlled  by  colored  men  and  women. 
We  ask  your  cordial  support  ii  consistent  with 
your  views,  so  that  we  may  take  another  step 
up  the  mercantile  ladder.” 


A NEW  GREEN-COFFEE  FIRM 


Two  Former  Employees  of  Leon  Israel  & 
Bros.  Open  New  York  Importing 
and  Jobbing  House 

A NEW  firm,  to  be  known  as  Stein  & Feible- 
* k man,  has  opened  offices  in  the  basement  of 
101  Wall  St.,  below  the  offices  of  Leon  Israel  & 
Bros.,  for  the  importation  and  jobbing  of  green 
coffees. 

Both  members  have  been  with  Israel  for  the 
last  two  years.  Sidney  S.  Stein  came  from  Merrill 
and  Wausau,  Wis.,  where  he  conducted  general 
stores,  and  has  been  manager  of  the  export  de- 
partment. Sidney  L.  Feibleman  is  from  New 
Orleans,  where  he  has  been  directing  the  opera- 
tions of  branches  in  Porto  Rico,  Dallas,  and  other 
places. 
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FRONT  STREET  SPRUCING  UP 


New  York’s  Green-Coffee  Center  in  the 
Midst  of  a Painting  and  Polishing 
Campaign 

CRONT  ST.,  the  center  of  the  green-coffee  trade 
I of  New  York,  doesn’t  look  like  the  same 
old  street  these  days.  There  was  a time  when 
Front  St.  merchants  seemed  to  take  pride  in  the 
disreputable  and  unbusinesslike  appearance  of 
their  establishments ; but  there  has  been  a gradual 
change  for  the  better  during  recent  years.  Sev- 
eral of  the  antiquated  fronts  and  interiors  have 
been  modernized  and  the  buildings  present  a most 
inviting  appearance.  Just  now  Front  St.  is  in  the 
throes  of  a clean-up,  paint-up  campaign  such  as 
it  has  never  known  before. 

The  activity  is  particularly  noticeable  on  the 
west  side  of  the  thoroughfare,  between  Wall  St. 
and  Governeur  Lane.  Much  of  the  credit  for 
the  improved  appearance  of  this  section  is  due 
to  the  zeal  of  Daniel  M.  Enright.  Mr.  Enright 
owns  one  of  the  older  five-story  buildings  at  98 
Front,  which  he  has  recently  modernized  by  the 
expenditure  of  $20,000,  so  that  it  is  now  one  of 
the  most  attractive  buildings  on  the  street.  The 
building  adjoining  it,  owned  by  P.  C.  Meehan  & 
Bro.,  is  being  improved,  the  one  occupied  by  Mr. 
Enright  at  112  Front  is  also  being  painted,  as 
well  as  the  corner  structure  owned  and  occupied 
by  Leon  Israel  & Bros. 

Mr.  Enright  would  like  to  see  every  building 
in  the  block  present  a creditable  appearance,  and 
is  using  his  persuasive  powers  to  this  end.  Some 
Front  St.  merchants  agree  with  him  that  it  is 
good  business  from  every  standpoint  to  maintain 
well-kept  modern  establishments  and  that  this  can 
be  made  an  important  factor  in  maintining  the 
present  place  that  New  York  occupies  as  a green- 
coffee  port. 


DESCRIBING  A STEEL-CUT  MILL 
Th.e  B.  F.  Gump  Co.,  431  South  Clinton  St., 
Chicago,  has  issued  a handsome  circular  in  colors 
describing  its  Ideal  steel-cut  coffee  mill  in  every 
detail.  It  shows  the  draftsman’s  specifications,  so 
that  prospective  users  may  know  exactly  what  the 
mill  is. 


A NEW  SAXON  COFFEE 
The  Saxon  Coffee  Co.,  importers  and  roasters 
at  304  South  Hanover  St.,  Baltimore,  is  push- 
ing a new  brand  of  coffee  known  as  Thesco  (a 
combination  of  The-S-Co.),  packed  in  one-pound, 
tins  and  five-pound  buckets.  The  company  sells 
only  to  wholesale  grocers.  The  10th  Saxon  an- 
niversary is  being  celebrated  this  year. 


THE  NEW  McCORMICK  HOME 


Booklet  Describes  Details  of  Construction 
of  Well  Known  Baltimore  Tea 
and  Spice  House 

lV/IcCORMICK  & CO.,  importers,  exporters, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Bee  and  Banquet 
brands  of  teas,  spices  and  flavoring  extracts,  have 
issued  a booklet  giving  some  of  the  details  of  their 
new  building  at  Baltimore,  which  was  described 
and  illustrated  in  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade 
Journal  for  March. 

It  covers  a ground  area  of  55,000  square  feet, 
is  of  reinforced  concrete  throughout,  has  nine 
floors  and  basement,  and  a floor  area  of  \2y2 
acres.  The  materials  used  in  construction  in- 
cluded 8,310  tons  of  cement,  1,800  tons  of  steel, 
2,875  concrete  piles,  17,500  tons  of  sand,  35,000 
tons  of  gravel,  50,000  bricks,  5,700  gallons  of 
paint,  and  510  steel-sash  windows. 

The  equipment  includes  two  250  h.p.  and  one 
150  h.p.  boilers,  a steel  smokestack  6^4  by  140 
feet,  400  radiators  and  60,000  feet  of  piling,  re- 
frigerating system,  seven  elevators,  two  spiral 
gravity  chutes  connecting  all  floors,  200,000  feet 
of  electric  wire,  two  concrete  pepper  tanks  of 

100.000  pounds’  capacity  each,  three  concrete 
water  tanks  of  30,000  gallons  each,  what  is  said 
to  be  the  first  modern  automatic  interior  telephone 
system  installed  in  Baltimore,  machinery  to  pack 

18.000  packages  of  tea  a day,  3,000  cartons  of 
spices,  140,000  extract  units,  and  155  motors,  of 
750  total  h.p. 

There  is  a printing  department  which  turns  out 
all  labbls,  books,  cartons  in  colors,  cardboard 
containers,  etc.  The  employees  have  an  assembly 
room,  a lunchroom  that  seats  500,  completely 
furnished  kitchen,  open-air  assembly  room  on 
roof,  and  there  are  a welfare  department,  a ma- 
chine shop,  a planing  mill,  and  an  analytical 
laboratory. 


FISHING  FOR  TEA  TRADE 
The  International  Tea  Store  at  St.  Catharines, 
Ontario,  popularized  its  tea  by  having  a floor  de- 
sign made  of  it  in  the  form  of  a man  fishing  with 
a rod  and  line  in  a lake  indicated  by  means  of 
tapioca.  Placards  in  the  window  said  that  the 
firm  was  fishing  for  the  tea  trade  of  its  customers. 


ENLARGING  A TEXAS  COFFEE  PLANT 
Moses  Holland,  for  the  last  12  years  a Texas 
salesman  for  J.  Aron  & Co.,  has  reorganized  the 
San  Antonio  Coffee  Co.,  increasing  its  capital  to 
$78,000,  and  taking  active  charge.  It  will  be  a 
complete  wholesale  plant. 
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COFFEE  CONTAINERS  UP  TO  DATE 


Various  Packages  Now  Being  Used,  with 
Summaries  of  the  Claims  Made  for 
Them  by  Manufacturers 

HTHIS  article  will  describe  some  of  the  various 
* types  of  coffee  containers  now  on  the 
market.  During  recent  years  several  new  coffee 
packages  have  been  created,  and  it  is  believed 
that  a brief  reference  to  each  will  prove  helpful. 
It  is  for  the  packer  to  determine  which  type  will 
best  meet  his  particular  requirements.  Talking 
points  in  favor  of  each  as  supplied  by  their  advo- 
cates are  briefly  presented  in  this  article,  accom- 
panied by  an  illustration  of  a typical  package 
under  each  classification. 

The  subject  of  coffee  containers  is  a large 
one,  involving  many  considerations  and  differences 
of  viewpoint.  Readers  are  urged  to  write  to  the 
editor,  telling  of  their  experiences  with  various 
types  of  containers.  Questions  dealing  with  any 
phase  of  this  subject  will  be  gladly  answered. 

The  Tin  Can 

The  tin  can  is  so  well  known  to  coffee  pack- 
ers that  it  requires  little  description.  Its  advo- 
cates favor  it  because  it  is  flavor  retaining,  be- 
cause it  is  substantial,  because  the  label  may  be 
printed  directly  on  the  metal  and  thus  become  a 
permanent  feature,  also  because  of  its  utility  in 
the  home  after  serving  its  initial  purpose. 

The  Cumberland  tin  coffee  can  illustrated 
herewith  was  selected  because  it  is  a decorated 
tin  of  the  square  type.  Though  it  is  a shape 
that  is  not  used  to  any  great  extent  for  coffee, 
it  makes  an  exceedingly  attractive  package, 
lending  itself  to  the  effective  display  of  the 
label  and  appearing  to  good  advantage  on  the 
grocer’s  shelf.  This  particular  package  has  a 
friction  cover  which  permits  of  a tighter  fit 
than  the  regular  slip  cover. 


Tin  cans  are  also  made  in  cylindrical  shape, 
either  plain  or  decorated.  In  the  South  and 
West  decorated  tin  pails  of  three  to  five 
pounds’  capacity  are  favored  as  containers  for 
coffee.  The  plain  tin  can  with  a lithographed 
label  is  used  perhaps  more  for  coffee  than  any 
other  kind  of  tin  can. 

Among  the  manufacturers  of  tin  containers 
are  the  following:  Federal  Tin  Co.,  Baltimore; 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York;  Canister  Co.  of 
New  Jersey,  Phillipsburg,  N.  J.;  Fidelity  Can 
Co.,  Baltimore;  General  Can  Co.,  16th  and 
Canal  Sts.,  Chicago;  Heekin  Can  Co.,  Culvert 
and  6th  Sts.,  Cincinnati;  National  Can  Co.,  39 
Washington  St.  North,  Boston;  Southern  Can 
Co.,  Baltimore;  Continental  Can  Co.,  Syracuse; 
New  Orleans  Can  Co.,  New  Orleans;  Passaic 
Metal  Ware  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J.;  Columbia  Can 
Co.,  St.  Louis;  Tin  Decorating  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Paper  Bags 

This  description  will  have  to  do  with  the 
kind  of  bag  that  is  used  by  the  packer  and 
passes  unbroken  to  the  consumer.  It  will  not 
concern  itself  with  the  ordinary  unlined  grocery 
bag,  which  is  not  to  be  classed  with  the  high-grade 
paper  bag. 

A step  up  from  the  common  paper  bag  is  to 
be  found  in  two  other  lines;  viz.,  unlined  bags 
of  extra  heavy  weight  and  duplex  bags  made 
from  Kraft  papers,  on  the  outside  and  various 
oil-resisting  (waxed,  glassines,  parchments, 
etc.)  sheets  as  liners.  These  two  forms  of  bag 
are  used  mainly  by  the  wagon  trade,  which 
uses  a bag  that  looks  as  if  it  were  halfway  be- 
tween the  old  grocery  bag  and  the  modern  “retail 
package.” 

Then  there  is  the  fancy  duplex  paper  bag, 
with  a bleached  sulphite  sheet  on  the  outside, 
for  strength,  appearance,  and  printing  surface, 
and  various  qualities  of  lining  for  oil  resistance. 

A new  type  of  paper  bag  has  been  developed 
of  late,  designed  especially  for  the  coffee 
packer  who  caters  to  hotel  trade.  It  is  not  a 
fancy  package,  but  meets  the  needs  of  this 
class  of  trade.  It  is  made  of  Kraft  paper  lined 
with  glassine  paper  in  the  one-pound  size  and 


A GROUP  OF  MODERN  COFFEE  CONTAINERS 

1.  Foil-lined  paper  bag.  2.  Decorated  tin  can  with  friction  cover.  3.  Paper  can  cut  away  to  indicate  shoul- 
der feature.  4.  Napacan.  5.  A double  carton.  6.  Duplex  paper  bag.  7.  Carton.  8.  Squat  all-paper  can. 
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also  serves  as  a unit  of  measure  for  the  chef. 

Remarkable  progress  has  been  made  during  re- 
cent years  in  the  development  of  the  paper  bag  as 
a coffee  container.  The  high-grade  paper  bag 
as  now  produced  is  a good-looking,  serviceable,  and 
substantial  package,  one  that  lends  itself  to  effective 
display  on  the  grocer’s  shelf  or  counter. 

The  “Old  Reserve”  package  illustrates  a type 
of  high-grade  coffee  bag. 

The  following  are  manufacturers  of  jiigh- 
grade  paper  bags  for  coffee:  Union  Bag  & 

Paper  Corp.,  New  York;  Continental  Paper  & 
Bag  Mills,  New  York;  Thomas  M.  Royal  & 
Co.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Foil-Lined  Paper  Bags 

The  foil-lined  paper  bag  is  a comparatively 
new  development  in  coffee  containers.  Its  con- 
struction and  appearance  are  practically  the 
same  as  the  duplex  bag,  except  that  it  has  a 
lining  of  tinfoil,  with  still  another  lining  of 
glassine  paper.  The  foil-lined  bag  has  many 
stanch  advocates  in  the  coffee  trade.  Their 
experience  has  indicated  that  the  foil  lining 
enhances  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  package. 
The  Nabob  package  illustrated  herewith  is  a 
foil-lined  bag.  Foil-lined  bags  are  made  by 
Thomas  M.  Royal  & Co.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Round  Paper  Cans 

There  are  several  types  of  all-fiber  cans  suit- 
able for  coffee,  including  those  having  plain, 
spiral,  and  laminated  bodies.  Most  of  them  are 
provided  with  paraffin,  parchment,  or  special 
linings,  designed  to  retain  the  strength  and 
aroma  of  the  coffee. 

One  manufacturer  sends  a photograph  of  a 
paper  can  that  illustrates  a new  neck  or  shoul- 
der. The  shoulder  gives  smooth  labeling  sur- 
face and  facilitates  the  use  of  automatic  label- 
ing machines.  Other  manufacturers  are  also 
featuring  this  shoulder.  A machine  has  been  de- 
veloped by  at  least  one  manufacturer,  automatically 
capping  ro_und  cans  after  filling  in  the  customer’s 
plant.  The  machine  will  cap  either  tin  or  fiber 
cans. 

The  all-fiber  can  has  grown  rapidly  in  popu- 
larity among  coffee  packers.  Many  resorted  to 
it  during  the  days  of  wartime  conservation  and 
have  been  using  it  ever  since.  When  labeled, 
the  all-paper  can  looks  practically  the  same  as 
the  round  tin  can. 

All-fiber  cans  for  coffee  are  made  in  two 
styles,  squat  and  regular.  The  Golden  Grains 
coffee  can  illustrated  herewith  is  a squat  pack- 
age, which  is  not  used  in  the  East  to  any  ex- 
tent, although  it  is  popular  in  the  West.  The 
Royal  Scarlet  can  typifies  a “regular”  all-paper 
can. 

Among  the  manufacturers  of  all-paper  coffee 
cans  are  the  following:  St.  Louis  Paper  Can  & 
Tube  Co.,  St.  Louis;  Empire  Paper  Products 
Co.,  155  Bank  St.,  New  York;  Fibre  Can  Corp., 
4241  Ogden  Ave.,  Chicago;  Miller  Fibre  Prod- 
ucts Co.,  350  West  Ontario  St.,  Chicago;  W.  C. 
Ritchie  & Co.,  414  South  Green  St.,  Chicago; 
Union  Paper  Co.,  840  Washington  St.,  New 
York;  American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Vacuum  Tin  Cans 

The  vacuum  method  of  packing  coffee  has 
been  in  use  among  leading  coffee  packers  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  for  some  time,  but  not  to  any 


extent  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  although 
roasters  are  displaying  much  interest  in  it.  By 
this  method  coffee  is  packed  in  sealed  contain- 
ers, the  air  being  excluded  by  means  of  special 
vacuum  packing  machinery.  A manufacturer 
of  machinery  of  this  type  says: 

“Ground  coffee  when  sealed  in  a tight  can  in 
more  than  28  inches  of  vacuum  will  keep  until 
the  can  is  opened  in  exactly  the  same  condition 
as  when  sealed.  Extensive  experiments  and 
quantitative  analyses  have  demonstrated  that 
the  loss  of  ‘cupping’  strength  in  ground  roasted 
coffee  is  due  to  the  oils  contained  therein,  vo- 
latilizing in  combination  with  oxygen  and  so 
evaporating.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  if  all 
the  oxygen  is  eliminated  there  can  be  and  in 
fact  is  no  volatilizing,  and  we  have  found  that 
with  a vacuum  of  between  28  and  29  inches  the 
oxygen  is  so  far  eliminated  as  practically  to 
eliminate  all  volatilizing.  If  the  coffee  is  sealed 
in  perfectly  tight  cans  but  not  in  a vacuum,  it 
is  obvious  that  air  and  consequently  oxygen  is 
sealed  in  with  the  coffee,  the  result  being  the 
volatilizing  or  forming  of  gas  which  swells  the 
cans  sometimes  to  a point  of  blowing  off  the 
end;  but  in  any  evqnt,  when  such  a can  is 
opened,  the  highly  volatile  gas  is  immediately 
dissipated  into  the  air,  causing  of  course  a fine 
aroma,  but  reducing  the  cupping  strength  of 
the  coffee  by  just  so  much.” 

The  Golden  West  container  is  a “vacuum” 
coffee  package.  Vacuum  cans  and  machinery 
for  packing  them  are  sold  by  the  Perfect 
Vacuum  Canning  Co.,  New  York. 

Napacans 

The  National  Paper  Can  Co.  of  Milwaukee 
has  made  extensive  research  into  the  whole 
subject  of  coffee  containers,  and  as  a result  has 
produced  the  patented  all-paper  package  known 
as  the  Napacan.  Its  feature  is  the  hermetic- 
seal  closure  which  the  manufacturers  say 
makes  this  package  air  tight,  leak  proof,  and 
water  tight. 

The  Napacan  makes  an  exceedingly  rich  ap- 
pearance, providing  unusual  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  the  label  in  colors  directly  on 
the  face  of  the  can.  The  full  advertising  value 
remains,  as  the  label  is  never  mutilated  by  the 
consumer.  The  can  is  provided  with  an  extra 
friction  cover  which  is  designed  to  keep  the 
container  air  tight  after  the  consumer  has  cut 
through  the  inner  hermetic  seal.  The  Little 
Elf  package  illustrated  is  a Napacan. 

Composite  Cans 

Composite  cans  (tin  ends  and  fiber  sides)  are 
made  in  various  shapes, — oblong,  round,  and 
oval.  They  are  meeting  with  much  favor  as 
coffee  containers  because  they  make  an  attrac- 
tive, comparatively  inexpensive,  and  service- 
able package. 

The  Franco-American  represents  one  style 
of  composite  can, — the  oblong.  The  label  is 
printed  directly  on  the  can. 

The  Reynolds  Reliance  brand  can  illustrates 
another  type  of  tin  and  fiber  package.  Most 
containers  of  this  type  have  special  flavor- 
retaining  and  moisture-proof  liners. 

The  following  are  manufacturers  of  com- 
posite cans  of  various  kinds  for  coffee:  Canister 
Co.  of  New  Jersey,  Phillipsburg,  N.  J.;  Ameri- 
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can  Can  Co.,  New  York;  Fibre  Can  Corp.,.  4241 
Ogden  Ave.,  Chicago;  W.  C.  Ritchie  & Co.,  414 
South  Green  St.,  Chicago;  Stanwood  Tube  & 
Can  Co.,  15  West  34th  St,  New  York;  St. 
Louis  Paper  Can  & Tube  Co.,  St.  Louis;  Em- 
pire Paper  Products  Co.,  155  Bank  St.,  New 
York;  Union  Paper  Co.,  840  Washington  St., 
New  York. 

A Special  Carton 

The  Yuban  package  requires  special  descrip- 
tion because  it  is  unlike  any  other  carton  now 
on  the  market.  It  is  in  reality  a carton  within 
a carton.  The  coffee  is  automatically  packed 
in  a cardboard  container  in  about  the  same 
thickness  as  the  ordinary  carton.  A specially 
treated  cardboard  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
this  package.  After  being  filled,  the  inner  car- 
ton is  automatically  wrapped  in  parchment 
paper  and  sealed.  This  container  is  in  turn 
placed  within  another  carton,  which  is  also 
sealed.  The  illustration  shows  the  construc- 
tion of  the  package.  .,.j 

Weis  Fiber  Containers 

The  ‘‘Min-tee”  container  illustrates  a special 
type  of  container  with  friction  cover  manufac- 
tured by  the  Weis  Fibre  Container  Corp.,  101 
Front  St.,  Monroe,  Mich.  Its  construction  and 
advantages  as  set  forth  by  the  manufacturer 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

It  is  compact  in  form,  light  in  weight,  and 
capable  of  either  air-tight  or  hermetic  seal. 
Weis  containers  are  made  in  square  or  oblong 
shape,  and  their  equal  surfaces  make  a most 
attractive  display  of  the  label  possible.  They 
are  made  of  grease-proof,  parchment-lined  con- 
tainer board,  designed  to  retain  the  goodness  of 
the  coffee  and  exclude  contaminating  influ- 
ences. One  of  their  features  is  a special  fric- 
tion closure. 

Cartons 

Cartons  for  machine  packing  are  of  two 
types,  known  as  glue-end  and  Brightwood 
styles.  Both  are  printed,  cut,  and  creased  in 
large  sheets,  from  which  they  are  afterward 
“stripped,”  to  free  them  from  the  chip  or  waste 
usually  connecting  or  surrounding  them. 

The  glued  carton  is  then  run  through  a fold- 
ing and  gluing  machine,  which  forms  a longi- 
tudinal seam  and  delivers  the  individual  sheet 


as  a flat  or  knockdown  tube.  This  is  usually 
done  by  the  carton  printer.  A bottom-sealing 
machine  is  then  employed  in  the  packing  room 
to  fold  and  seal  the  four  flaps  at  one  end  of 
the  tube,  to  fit  it  for  filing.  Most  bottom  seal- 
ers are  fed  by  hand,  the  tubes  being  opened  or 
squared  one  by  one  and  slipped  over  a form  or 
into  a pocket.  Some  sealers  are  equipped  with 
an  automatic  feeder,  which  takes  the  flat  tube 
from  a supply  standing  on  end,  opens  the  tube, 
and  places  it  into  position  on  or  in  the  bottom 
sealer. 

The  Brightwood  carton  is  delivered  by  the 
printer  flat  unglued,  and  an  erecting  machine 
is  employed  in  the  packing  room  to  “set  it  up” 
and  thus  fit  it  for  filling.  This  machine  feeds 
the  sheets  from  a pile  lying  flat,  forms  two  lon- 
gitudinal seams,  and  simultaneously  glues  in 
(under  great  pressure)  two  flaps,  which  sup- 
port the  bottom  of  the  carton. 

The  glue-end  carton  blanks  are  fed  into  a 
folding  and  gluing  machine,  which  folds  each 
blank  and  automatically  makes  a longitudinal 
pasted  seam,  delivering  the  box  in  flat  condi- 
tion. It  may  be  set  up,  and  the  four  flaps  at 
each  end,  which  form  the  finished  box,  folded 
and  glued  by  hand;  or  there  is  automatic  ma- 
chinery of  several  types  which  opens  the  tube, 
seals  the  bottom,  weighs  the  contents,  fills  the 
carton,  and  closes  and  seals  the  top  flaps.  At- 
tachments are  available  that  form  an  inner  liner 
of  glassine  or  waxed  paper,  insert  it,  and  seal  it 
after  filling. 

The  top  closure  of  both  types  is  similar,  as 
are  the  lining,  filling,  and  wrapping  processes. 
The  finished  packages,  therefore,  may  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  one  another. 

Cartons  are  being  used  in  increasing  quanti- 
ties as  containers  for  coffee,  favored  because  of 
price,  appearance,  and  utility. 

The  Aborn’s  Certified  package  illustrated  in 
connection  with  this  article  is  an  ordinary  car- 
ton with  an  outer  wrapper  of  tin-coated  paper. 
This  paper  is  resistant  to  moisture  and  the 
coffee  oils  do  not  penetrate  it.  The  Admiral- 
brand  package  is  a typical  coffee  carton. 

Among  the  leading  manufacturers  of  cartons: 
Globe  Folding  Box  Co.,  Cincinnati;  Robert 
Gair  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Thomas  M.  Royal 
& Co.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.;  Brooks  Bank  Note  Co., 
Springfield,  Mass.;  National  Folding  Box  Co., 


ILLUSTRATING  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  COFFEE-CONTAINER  MANUFACTURE 

1.  Carton  covered  with  “tin”  paper.  2.  Vacuum  tin  can.  3.  Tin  and  fiber  canister.  4.  All-fiber  square  can 
with  friction  cover.  5.  All-paper  can;  cylindrical  shape.  6.  Tin  and  fiber  can  with  special  lining;  oval-shape. 
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New  Haven,  Conn.;  Simpson  & Doeller  Co., 
Baltimore;  U.  S.  Printing  & Lithographing  Co., 
Cincinnati;  Peerless  Paper  Box  Mfg.  Co., 
’Cfevelafid;  Sefton  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago; 
A.  Geo:  Schulz  Co.,  Milwaukee;  Milwaukee 
Paper  Box  Co.,  Milwaukee;  A.  S.  Kratz  Co., 
Richmond,  Va.;  Rochester  Folding  Box  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Standard  Paper  Co.,  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 


GLASS  CONTAINER  CONVENTION 
The  Glass  Container  Association  has  . elected  the 
following  officers : 

President,  J.  D.  Biggers;  vice  presidents,  I.  R. 
Steward  and  E.  B.  Ball ; secretary,  H.  J.  Booth ; 
treasurer,  R.  E.  Walker ; directors,  H.  J.  Booth 
of  the  C.  L.  Flaccus  Glass  Co.,  J.  M.  Beatty  of 
the  Federal  Glass  Co.,  E.  B.  Ball  of  Ball  Bros. 
Glass  Mfg.  Co.,  G.  W.  Yost  of  the  Bellaire  Bottle 
Co.,  F.  E.  Baldwin  of  the  Thatcher  Mfg.  Co.; 
business  manager,  I.  C.  Jennings. 


ITALY’S  COFFEE  MONOPOLY 


Official  Plan  to  Make  Huge  Gains  Dropped 
When  the  Profits  Failed 
to  Materialize 


YV7HY  Italy  dropped  its  coffee  monopoly,  news 
■ of  which  has  been  published  in  The  Tea 
and  Coffee  Trade  Journal,  is  discussed  in  a re- 
cent issue  of  the  Economist,  London,  as  follows : 

“An  event  of  considerable  financial  importance 
was  the  abandonment  of  the  coffee  monopoly, 
which  was  started  in  1919  with  hopes  of  great 
gains  for  the  state  exchequer.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  the  gains  were  not  forthcoming,  or  were  ex- 
tremely doubtful.  The  public  was  complaining  of 
the  bad  quality  of  the  state  coffee,  and  Triest  was 
threatened  with  ruin  to  her  big  trade  in  coffee. 
Out  of  a total  of  18,000,000  bags  of  coffee  con- 
sumed in  the  world,  Triest  absorbed  1,250,000 
bags,  and  upward  of  20,000  workers  lived  on  the 
transit  trade. 

“The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  abolition  of  the 
coffee  monopoly  was  the  fact  that  the  state  had 
bought,  and  still  possessed  at  the  date  of  April  1, 
a stock  of  perhaps  200,000  metric  quintals,  suffi- 
cient for  10  months’  Italian  consumption. . The 
stock  was  bought  at  an  average  price  which  is 
understood  to  have  been  not  less  than  740  lire  per 
metric  quintal,  and  perhaps  more,  while  the  current 
price  of  superior  Santos  is  at  Triest  only  about 
500  lire.  The  exchequer  was  unwilling  to  lose 
the  difference,  and  no  private  merchant  would 
have  dared  commit  himself  to  help  the  state  out 
of  this  huge  loss  if  the  market  had  been  opened 
to  foreign  coffee.” 


A CONTAINER  STITCHING  MACHINE 

Appliance  That  Fastens  End  of  Fiber  Ship- 
ping Cases  and  Saves  25  to 
50  Per  Cent 

'THE  accompanying  cut  illustrates  a machine  in 
operation  in  the  coffee  roasting  and  packing 
plant  of  Chase  & Sanborn,  Chicago.  This  ma- 
chine eliminates  the  use  of  glue  or  tape  in  sealing 
one  end  of  fiber  shipping  cases;  instead,  the  end 


A Stitching  Machine  in  Operation 


of  the  box  is  wire  stitched  before  being  filled. 
Thus  all  weights  and  presses  are  avoided,  and 
there  is  much  saving  of  time  and  labor.  The 
other  end  of  the  box  is  glued  as  is  the  general 
custom. 

The  manufacturers  say  that  an  operator  of  aver- 
age skill  using  this  machine  can  stitch  200  to  300 
boxes  an  hour  and  that,  the  cost  of  sealing  ship- 
ping packages  can  be  reduced  25  to  50  per  cent 

The  machine  shown  was  made  by  the  Ideal 
Stitcher  & Mfg.  Co.,  29  South  Clinton  St.,  Chi- 
cago. It  is  being  used  in  a number  of  coffee- 
roasting  and  wholesale-grocery  establishments 
throughout  the  country. 


NEW  CROP  SPANISH 

Finest  Qualities  PAPRIKA  Low  Prices 

ARCHIBALD  & LEWIS  CO.,  Importers  and  Grinders 

SPICES,  SEEDS,  HERBS,  TAPIOCA 


IS  DESBROSSES  ST. 
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rarer  goods 


“ Full  many  a rose  is  born  to 
blush  unseen  and  waste  its 
sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

This  might  be  paraphrased  to  read: 

“Full  many  a coffee  is  born  to 
be  sold  in  bulk  and  waste  its 
aroma  in  a grocer  s bin” 

But  if  packed  in  a high  quality  Globe 
carton  the  coffee  will  retain  its  flavor  and 
cleanliness. 

Printed  up  attractively  with  a distinc- 
tive name  and  design,  the  Globe  package 
catches  the  eye  and  impresses  itself  on  the 
customer’s  mind. 

You  are  missing  a wonderful  opportunity 
when  you  fail  to  take  the  advantage  a car- 
ton affords  for  individualizing  your  prod- 
uct. 

If  you  are  not  using  them  now  you  will 
sooner  or  later,  and  when  you  do,  get  in 
touch  with  us. 


ILODE  FOLDING  BOX  CO. 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


5^ 


im 
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PAPER  BOX  MAKERS  MEET 


New  York  Convention  Said  to  Have  Been 
the  Greatest  Ever — Coover  Is 
the  New  President 


4 | "HE  convention  of  the  National  Paper  Box 
Manufacturers’  Association,  held  in  New 
York  on  May  11  and  12,  was  described  as  the 
greatest  meeting  of  the  kind  ever  held.  As  many 
as  325  attended  the  business  sessions,  and  there 
were  735  at  the  banquet. 

This  industry,  according  to  the  report  of  Sec- 
retary William  W.  Baird,  represents  a total  in- 
vestment of  $57,000,000, 
annual  payroll  of  $42,- 
000,000,  with  14,400  male 
and  42,400  female  em- 
ployees, pays  federal, 
state  and  municipal  taxes 
amounting  to  $2,200,000, 
and  its  annual  sales 
amount  to  $123,000,000. 

The  association  has  a 
total  membership  of  595, 
representing  a net  in- 
crease of  78  over  the 
previous  year.  It  form-  ...  , ,,  ^ 

ally  succeeded  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Paper  Box  Manufacturers  two 
years  ago,  which  had  been  going  for  a year;  so 
may  be  said  to  have  had  three  years’  existence. 


These  are  the  new  officers : 


President,  Charles  M.  Coover  of  the  Lebanon, 
Pa.,  Paper  Box  Co. ; vice  president,  Harry  O. 
Alderman  of  the  Alderman-Fairchild  Co.,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. ; treasurer,  A.  W.  Hutton  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

Directors : Western  division,  A.  G.  Burry  of  the 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Box  Co. ; eastern  division,  Wal- 
ter E.  Trum  of  E.  J.  Trum,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
central  division,  E.  W.  Gilbert  of  W.  H.  Ryan  & 
Co.,  Allentown,  Pa. ; southern  division,  F.  A. 
Kaufman  of  Atlanta ; New  England  division,  E. 
C.  Wentworth  (retiring  president)  of  the  C.  H. 
Hayes  Corp.,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

The  Association’s  Objects 
In  his  opening  address  President  Wentworth 
declared  the  following  to  be  among  the  “continu- 
ing services”  of  the  association : 

The  investigation  of  cost  and  accounting 
methods,  with  a view  to  uniformity  and  a better 
understanding  of  what  constitutes  cost ; the  com- 
parison and  study  of  production  figures,  beneficial 
alike  to  the  public  and  to  the  individual  manu- 
facturer; a close  scrutiny  of  proposed  legislation 
affecting  the  industry,  with  a view  to  action  as  a 
body  for  or  against  such  legislation ; cooperation 
with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  in  consideration  of  broader  subjects  of  leg- 
islation affecting  the  industries  of  the  country; 
prompt  action  to  offset  or  eliminate  abuses,  such 
as  injurious  advertising,  unfair  trade  customs,  and 


other  subversive  action  by  individuals  or  associa- 
tions ; the  collection  of  statistics  relating  to  the 
industry. 

How  to  Improve  the  Industry 

In  analyzing  the  reports  of  the  industry  he  had 
received,  Secretary  Baird  said  that  only  five  per 
cent  of  the  staying  machines  reported  in  use  were 
not  equipped  with  safety  devices  other  than  wing 
guards. 

He  gave  the  following  as  some  of  the  sugges- 
tions offered  by  box  manufacturers  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  industry : 

More  uniform  estimating. 

Education  of  employees  along  line  of  our  in- 
dustry. 

The  adoption  of  uniform  terms  descriptive  of 
the  various  operations  performed  in  making  a 
paper  box. 

Impress  every  box  manufacturer  with  the  im- 
portance of  having  full  safety  equipment. 

Semiannual  report  of  hour-rate  costs. 

Careful  buying  and  careful  selling. 

That  we  maintain  the  higher  standard  attained 
in  the  last  few  years  in  our  industry  by  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  nearer  that  of  other  industries 
employing  same  type  of  help. 

Know  your  cost  and  stand  pat  on  quotations : 
don’t  believe  everything  you  hear  about  your  com- 
petitors. Pay  a fair  wage,  and  insist  on  a fair 
return. 

Study  costs  and  get  fair  returns.  Pay  good 
wages,  and  keep  employees  satisfied. 

That  the  members  of  the  association  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  na- 
tional office  to  determine  their  costs  and  the  cor- 
rect method  of  figuring  boxes. 

Unity  and  friendliness  between  owners  of  box 
firms,  and  cooperation  with  employees. 

Less  reluctance  to  discuss  individual  methods  in 
relation  to  costs. 

Opposed  to  Wage  Reductions 

One  of  the  features  of  the  convention  was  the 
generally  expressed  sentiment  that  cost  reduc- 
tions must  not  be  made  through  lowering  the 
wages  of  employees,  but  rather  by  increasing 
their  output. 

This  was  emphasized  by  Walter  C.  Carlson, 
first  president  of  the  association,  who  advocated 
the  continuance  of  the  present  wage  scale. 

C.  T.  Reid,  president  of  the  Canadian  associa- 
tion, said  that  the  sales  tax  in  that  country  had 
proved  a failure  as  a substitute  for  the  luxury 
tax,  on  account  of  the  “flood  of  exemptions,” 
which  had  reduced  the  revenues  by  millions  a 
year.  He  predicted  that  this  would  be  the  ex- 
perience of  the  United  States.  He  also  said  that, 
despite  the  quotation  of  $75  a ton  on  boxboard 
obtaining  in  the  dominion,  as  against  $30  a ton 
in  this  country,  Canadian  manufacturers  were 
operating  at  about  75  per  cent  normal. 

Other  addresses  were  made,  including  some  by 
prominent  men  in  professions,  and  there  was 
much  entertaining. 
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The  new  importance 
of  the  package 
in  a sluggish 
market 


A REPRESENTATIVE  of  an  ad- 
vertising agency  recently  spent  a 
month  behind  the  counters  ot  a 
great  New  York  department  store,  study- 
ing at  first  hand  the  way  people  buy. 


He  made  one  discovery  which  surprised 
him.  Time  after  time,  as  the  days  went  by, 
he  found  that  in  closing  sales  the  appearance 
of  the  package  was  the  final  test  of  success 
or  failure. 

Of  course,  the  present  market  only  inten- 
sifies the  tendencies  of  the  past  decade. 
With  the  average  dealer  carrying  2,000  to 
8 000  items  in  stock,  the  package  has  grown 
steadily  in  merchandising  importance.  A.nd 
today  it  must  actually  stir  a sluggish  market 
into  action — it  must  build  sales  for  you  as 
never  before. 


where  recognize  the  value  of  Gair  Service  in 
solving  every  package  problem. 

We  can  work  out  the  style  of  carton  best 
adapted  to  protect  your  product— whether 
it  be  a printed  folding  box  or  a label- 
wrapped  carton.  We  can  secure  the  abso- 
lute uniformity  which  modern  automatic 
packing  equipment  "demands.  Our  Creative 
Department  will  give  you  a design  scientifi- 
cally selected  for  maximum  selling  appeal— 
and  complete  facilities  for  multi-color,  offset 
and  lithographic  work  will  insure  accurate, 
economical  reproduction. 


There  is  another  factor,  too,  besides  ap- 
pearance. However  much  a forceful,  dis- 
tinctive design  may  help  in  making  the  first 
sale,  there  can  be  no  permanent  success 
unless  your  product  reaches  the  consumer 
with  quality  unimpaired.  Goods  that  de- 
teriorate in  transit  or  on  the  dealer’s  shelf 
are  the  sort  that  ruin  a manufacturer’s  repu- 
tation. Protection  is  the  second  vital  feature 
of  a successful  package — more  vital  today 
than  ever  before. 

Expert  advice  on  every  package 
problem 

Leading  tea  and  coffee  merchants  every- 


With six  great  mills  located  at  strategic 
points  to  serve  manufacturers  in  widely 
separated  territories,  the  Gair  system  is  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Racked  by  its  immense  resources,  we 
offer  you  not  only  expert  packaging  counsel, 
but  a complete  service  on  every  phase  of 
package  merchandising  — Folding  boxes, 
Labels,  Shipping  cases,  Display  advertising. 

A letter  or  a telephone  call  will  bring  our 
representative  at  any  time. 

Have  you  received  your  copy  of  “ Scientific 
Selection  of  Package  Designs'?  A postal  will 
bring  it  to  you. 


ROBERT  GAIR  COMPANY 

350  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Folding  boxes  Labels  Shipping  cases 

Display  advertising 

Consult  Classified  Buyer’s  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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MAKING  COLLAPSIBLE  TUBES 


Demand  for  These  Tin  Containers  Re- 
ported by  Peerless  Tube  Co.  as  Hay- 
ing Doubled  in  a Year 

IN  common  with  the  increasing  demand  for  con- 
A tainers  of  all  kinds,  the  Peerless  Tube  Co.,  which 
has  its  large  factory  opposite  Essex  County  Park 
at  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  reports  the  doubling  of  its 
business  in  collapsible  tubes  during  the  last  year. 

G.  M.  Neidlinger,  head  of  the  firm,  was  in  the 
glassware  business  in  New  York  20  years  ago, 
when  he  acquired  the  agency  for  a European 
decorated  collapsible  tube,  which  so  impressed  him 
with  its  possibilities  that  he  set  about  developing 
machinery  for  its  manufacture  and  printing.  The 
Peerless  Tube  Co  was  organized,  and  for  eight 
years  decorated  tubes  only,  as  Mr.  Neidlinger 
had  specialized  in  this  feature;  but  there  was  such 
difficulty  in  getting  proper  tubes  that  it  took  up 
their  manufacture. 

Now  it  imports  its  own  tin,  largely  from 
Straits  Settlements,  turns  it  into  tubes,  decorates 
these,  and  ships  them  all  ready  for  the  toilet  or 
other  preparations  that  are  to  form  their  contents. 

The  .manufacture  of  these  tubes  appears  magi- 
cal to  the  unfamiliar,  for  it  requires  only  a second 
for  a machine  to  convert  a slug  of  tin  an  inch 
wide  and  3/16  of  an  inch  thick  into  a collapsible 
tube  an  inch  in  diameter  and  4 inches  long. 
The  pressroom  has  30  machines  that  turn  out  the 
tubes. 

The  labels  are  all  printed  on  the  tubes  instead 


of  being  printed  on  paper  and  then  pasted  on,  and 
this  may  be  done  in  one,  two,  three,  or  four 
colors,  which  remain  cleanly  legible  as  long  as 
the  tube  lasts.  This  color  range  gives  opportunity 
to  make  all  kinds  of  attractive  designs,  as  the 
distributor  desires.  * 

The  Peerless  company  is  said  to  have  the  larg- 
est factory  in  the  world  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  production  of  tin  tubes. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii'iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiii*: 

I CONTAINER  TRADE  NOTES 

1 Cl  Activities  of  the  manufacturers  of  pack-  | 

1 ages  suitable  for  tea,  coffee  and  spices,  etc.  1 

i i 

i i 
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The  Made  Right  Paper  Box  Co.,  New  York, 
has  been  incorporated  with  $5,000  capital  stock  by 
L.  Mook,  L.  Holtzman  and  M.  Bugajski. 

The  National  Folding  Box  & Paper  Co.,  New 
Jersey,  has  changed  its  name  to  the  National 
Folding  Box  Co. 

The  Universal  Container  Corp.,  has  been  incor- 
porated in  Delaware  with  $1,500,000  capital;  in- 
corporators, Anson  E.  Cranil,  William  V.  Berry, 
and  Edward  F.  Rochm  of  New  York. 

The  Robert  Gair  Co.  has  moved  its  general  and 
sales  offices  from  the  Brooklyn  plant  to  occupy 
three  floors  of  the  new  Borden  Building  at  Madi- 
son Ave.  and  45th  St.,  New  York. 

The  Crystal  Paper  Box  Co.,  New  York,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $20,000  by  B.  Ziegler,  T. 
Pearlman,  and  J.  Redler.  r_ 
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Does  your  carton 
stack  up  with  your  goods 

YOUR  tea  or  coffee  carton  must  be  substan- 
tially made.  It  should  also  suggest  the  aroma, 
the  flavor  of  the  product  it  carries. 

For  a carton  is  more  than  a container  of  your 
goods.  It  is  a guide  to  their  quality,  a builder 
of  prestige  It  says  to  the  consumer  that  you  are 
proud  of  your  product  and  careful  to  dress  it  right. 

For  twenty  years  The  Peerless  Paper  Box 
Company  has  designed  and  made  boxes.  We 
have  learned  not  only  to  build  the  kind  of  boxes 
that  will  stand  up  under  hard  service,  but  also 
to  develop  their  value  as  an  advertising  force. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  samples 
and  quote  you  prices. 

The  Peerless  Paper  Box  Mfg.  Go. 


1137  W.  6th 
Street 


Cleveland 

Ohio 


Quality — Prompt  Delivery — 
Reasonable  Prices 


Highest 


Consult  Classified  Buyee’s  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  foe  Fuethee  Infoemation 




1 THE  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  TRADE 

A department  devoted  to  the  interests  of  manufacturers 
and  dealers  in  Flavoring  Extracts  and  Essential  Oils. 
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NEW  BEVERAGE  RULINGS 

Bureau  of  Chemistry  Revisions  of  Terms, 
Labeling,  and  Contents  of  Non- 
Alcoholic  Beverages 

(special  correspondence) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  23,  1921. 
'T'HE  Bureau  of  Chemistry  has  issued  the  fol- 
lowing  revisions  of  the  regulations  regarding 
terms,  labeling,  and  contents  of  nonalcoholic 
beverages : 

“As  a result  of  prohibition  legislation,  conditions 
have  now  changed  to  such  an  extent  that  the  use  of 
the  term  ‘sparkling’  on  fruit  juices  which  are 
clearly  unfermented  is  no  longer  regarded  as  de- 
ceptive or  misleading;  but  the  rule  is  still  con- 
trolling in  its  application  to  carbonated  mineral 
waters. 

“Terms  such  as  ‘ade,’  ‘squash,’  ‘punch,’  ‘crush,’ 
and  ‘smash’  can  be  applied  properly  only  to  bev- 
erages, either  still  or  carbonated,  which  contain 
the  juice  or  edible  portion  of  a fruit.  These  terms 
should  not  be  applied  to  products  flavored  only 
with  essential  oils  or  essences,  unless  plainly 
labeled  as  imitations.  The  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
requires  an  imitation  to  be  labeled  with  the  word 
‘imitation,’  together  with  a statement  showing 
wherein  it  is  an  imitation,  which  ordinarily  re- 
quires a declaration  of  those  ingredients,  such,  for 
example,  as  essential  oil,  citric  acid,  and  artificial 
color,  giving  the  article  its  principal  characteristics. 

“It  is  further  held  that  any  turbid  or  ‘cloudy’ 
orange,  or  other  fruit-flavored  beverage,  which 
does  not  contain  either  an  appreciable  quantity  of 
the  juice  or  the  edible  portion  of  orange  or  other 
fruit  named,  should  be  labeled  plainly  as  an  imita- 
tion. 

“The  word  ‘champagne’  is  false  and  misleading 
and  constitutes  a misbranding  when  used  in  con- 
nection with  and  to  describe  such  products  as 
soda  water,  artificially  carborated  grape  juice, 
artificially  carbonated  sweet  cider,  etc. 

“The  composition  and  character  of  whisky, 
gin,  rum,  brandy,  and  articles  of  similar  nature 
are  such  that  nonalcoholic  products  identical  with 
them  except  in  alcohol  content  cannot  be  prepared. 
The  bureau,  therefore,  will  regard  as  misbranded 
any  product  designated  by  these  terms,  even  when 
they  are  modified  by  the  word  ‘imitation.’ 

“Beverages  or  beverage  concentrates  prepared 
from  fruit  products  or  synthetic  flavors  are  not 
properly  described  by  names  indicative  of  alcoholic 
products  or  imitations  of  those  products,  such,  for 
example,  as  ‘nonalcoholic  peach  cordial’  and  ‘non- 
alcoholic imitation  peach  cordial.’” — J, 


ORTHODOX  LEMON  OIL* 


Inferior  Brands  on  Market  Make  Expert 
in  Oils  Necessary  to  Pick  Out 
Genuine  High  Quality 

By  Frederick  J.  Baker 

Messina,  Italy. 

AV  7ITH  the  facts  in  the  case  so  readily  available 

**  to  all  it  is  strange  that  there  should  still  be 
some  who  fatuously  ascribe  the  price  range  on 
lemon  oil  to  the  holding  out  of  some  producers  for 
speculative  purposes  and  the  anxiety  of  others  for 
sales  without  due  regard  to  profit. 

The  more  common  and  fundamental  reason  is 
deeper  than  that,  for  you  can  nearly  always  trust 
the  price  to  fit  the  quality  in  a truly  competitive 
market  such  as  this. 

With  a variety  of  cheap  essences  always  on  the 
market  masquerading  as  magnanimously  priced 
pure  products,  it  is  well  for  the  user  of  lemon  oil 
to  look  beyond  the  broad  generalizations  by  which 
the  various  grades  and  kinds  of  lemon  oil  are  com- 
monly distinguished.  So  delicate  is  the  art  of 
flavoring  or  perfuming  that  trifles  are  vital  things 
and  quality  a mistress  whom  the  philanderer  may 
not  retain. 

Ignorance  No  Excuse 

There  is  today  no  excuse  of  ignorance  for  a 
buyer  who  fails  to  get  the  pure  oil  that  he  pays  for 
or  that  his  own  finished  product  demands.  The 
speculative  market  conditions  of  1907  are  not  for- 
gotten, nor.  the  resultant  sophistication  of  lemon 
oils.  The  subsequent  Sicilian  investigation  made 
by  Mr.  Chace,  chief  of  the  Food  Technology 
Laboratory  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  have 
proved  highly  illuminating  and  instructive. 

For  practical  flavoring  and  perfuming  purposes 
lemon  oil,  as  found  in  this  market,  may  be  reduced 
to  four  classifications: 

(a)  The  pure  new  crop  of  “sponge”  oil,  just 
pressed. 

(b)  “Sponge”  oil  two  or  three  years  old. 

(c)  Oil  pressed  by  machinery. 

(d)  Distilled  oil. 

Machine-pressed  and  distilled  lemon  oil  may  at 
the  outset  be  disregarded  in  any  discussion  of  oils 

* From  Ungerer’s  Bulletin  for  July,  1921, 
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COLLAPSIBLE 

TUBES 

OF  PURE  TIN  AND  COM- 
POSITION METAL.  BOTH 
PLAIN  AND  DECORATED 

SPRINKLER  TOPS 


Ask  for  Prices  and  Samples 


WHITE  METAL 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1006-12  CLINTON  STREET 
HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 


RICES 

Vanilla 


Looli.  for  Price’s 
“ Tropikid ” 
on  the  label 


Price’s  little  Tropikid  is  the  symbol  of  the 
finest  brand  of  flavoring  extract  — Price’s 
vanilla.  Because  of  its  rich,  mellow,  deli- 
cious flavor,  its  balanced  just-right  strength 
and  its  absolute  purity,  Price’s  has  long  been 
the  standard— the  favorite  flavoring  extract. 
When  you  sell  Price’s  Vanilla  you  sell  satis- 
faction as  well  as  quality. 

Dr.  Price’s  Extracts 
come  in  all  flavors. 


PRICE  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  CO. 

" Experts  in  Flavor ” 

In  business  67  years.  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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GOOD  WORK!  II 

Due  to  years  of  effort,  careful  training,  skill  and  super-  z 
vision.  It  is  so  in  baseball.  It  is  so  in  making  collapsible  : 

tubes.  There  may  be  better  tubes  than  Peerless  Tubes.  E 

We  seldom  see  them.  There  are  none  cleaner.  Think  of  = 
being  able  to  fill  tubes  without,  first  cleaning  them  out.  z 
May  we  prove  it?  ~ 


218  Broadway 
New  York 
N.  Y.,U.  S.  A. 
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VANILLAS 

of  every  variety 

ESSENTIAL  OILS— ETHERS 

M.  L.  BARRETT  & CO.,  Importers 

Vanillin,  Coumarin,  Aromatic  Chemicals 

233  W.  Lake  St.  Chicago 


SELLING  SATISFACTION 

The  more  you  sell  Satisfaction,  the  more 
satisfaction  you  will  have — and  the  more 
profit.  Every  time  you  sell  a bottle  of 

VAN  DUZER’S  CERTIFIED 
FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 

your  customer  will  be  satisfied — and  will 
come  back  for  another  bottle  when  it  is 
empty.  Van  Duzer’s  Extracts  move  fast 
and  show  you  a good  profit — plus  satis- 
faction. 

VAN  DUZER  EXTRACT  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  18S0 
Springfield,  Mass.  New  York  City 
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suitable  for  the  purposes  under  discussion.  They 
do  not  belong. 

The  Question  of  Sponge  Oils 

The  proposition  of  “sponge”  oils  is  a less  simple 
matter.  With  a difference  of  as  much  as  10  to  12 
per  cent  between  “sponge”  oil  (new)  and  “sponge” 
oil  (old),  and  with  a flavoring  and  perfuming 
value  as  of  two  to  one  between  the  two,  the  im- 
portance of  the  distinction  is  manifest.  It  is  a 
distinction  salient  in  every  order  placed. 

All  is  not  “new”  that  is  only  partly  new;  for 
example,  “sponge”  oil,  which  is  two  parts  of  new 
and  three  parts  of  old.  Some  exporters  do  not 
seem  clearly  to  understand  the  distinction.  Some 
dealers  sell  it  with  gusto  at  the  price  their  more 
sedulous  competitors  have  to  pay  for  it.  And 
some  users  ingenuously  purchase  it  for  the 
genuine  at  three  to  five  cents  a pound  less  than 
the  price  of  that  which  is  the  genuine. 

It  is  easy  to  cut  the  price  if  you  cut  the  oil,  but 
the  invariable  result  is  a distinct  cut  in  the  quality 
of  the  finished  product  in  which  old-new  oil  is 
used. 

A label,  like  the  Devil,  can  quote  Scripture  to 
its  purpose.  And  it  sometimes  takes  an  expert  in 
oils,  not  merely  a chemist,  to  unmask  the  mum- 
mer. Correct  investigation  is  too  often  sacrificed 
to  the  dictum  of  the  laboratorian.  The  result  is 
that  the  market  is  not  lacking  in  brands  whose 
quality  does  not,  unhappily,  do  justice  to  their 
far-flung  reputations. 

Expert  Taste  Necessary 

Many  mixed  oils  will  triumphantly  pass  the  con- 
ventional laboratory  tests  and  yet  prove  entirely 
worthless  for  flavoring  or  perfuming.  The  palate 
of  an  expert  is  the  one  and  only  safe  O.K.  upon  a 
pure  new  “sponge”  lemon  oil.  Intimate  knowl- 
edge and  years  of  experience  are  necessary  to 
make  the  palate  test  conclusive,  but  there  are  cer- 
tain guides  that  will  lead  anyone  of  keen  perception 
straight  to  the  lurking  adulterant. 

A caraway  odor  and  taste  are  the  invariable 
legacy  and  certain  badge  of  a stale  oil. 

A distilled  oil  reveals  itself  in  an  odor  and  flavor 
suggestive  of  a paint  pot  containing  weak 
lemonade. 

A “machine”  oil  betrays  itself  by  its  odor  of  stale 
or  overripe  lemons. 

No  matter  how  small  the  proportion  of  the  in- 
ferior oil  in  mixture  with  pure  new  “sponge”  lemon 
oil,  the  foregoing  characteristics  will  certainly  be 
detected  by  the  painstaking  investigator.  The  hon- 
est exporter  or  the  dealer  of  integrity  never  neg- 
lects these  precautions  and  tests  as  applied  to  every 
lot  of  lemon  oil.  Respect  for  his  own  reputation 
and  justice  to  his  customer  so  counsel  and  com- 
mand. 


AGAINST  VOLSTEAD  AMENDMENT 


Flavoring  Extract  Makers  Tell  House  Com- 
mittee That  Its  Adoption  Would 
Kill  Their  Business 


(staff  correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  June  1,  1921. 
E^XTENSIVE  hearings  were  held  last  month 
before  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
in  connection  with  a new  bill  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Volstead  (H.  R.  5033)  which  was  drawn 
to  supplement  the  present  national  prohibition 
law.  In  addition  to  chemical  manufacturers  and 
others,  the  flavoring-extract  men  made  vigorous 
protest  against  the  proposed  amendment. 

Charles  D.  Joyce,  president  of  the  Flavoring 
Extract  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United 
States,  and  Richard  H.  Bond,  a member,  also  ap- 
peared in  opposition  to  the  bill.  Mr.  Bond  ob- 
jected, he  said,  to  sections  3,  4,  and  5,  and  told 
the  committee  that  in  his  estimation  as  a flavoring- 
extract  manufacturer  section  3 was  unworkable. 
If  enacted,  he  said,  it  would  put  all  flavoring- 
extract  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  out 
of  business.  He  said  that  some  druggists  manu- 
factured flavoring  extracts  in  a small  way,  and 
would  practically  be  exempt  under  the  bill. 

Thomas  E.  Lannen  of  Chicago,  representing  the 
National  Manufacturers  of  Soda  Water  Flavors, 
United  Medicine  Manufacturers’  Association,  and 
also  the  Flavoring  Extract  Manufacturers,  stated 
that  the  people  he  represented  were  unalterably 
opposed  to  sections  3,  4 and  5.  He  said  that  his 
clients  felt  that  the  present  law  was  sufficient  if 
properly  administered,  stating  that  flavoring  ex- 
tract manufacturers  could  not  now  get  alcohol  for 
their  legitimate  needs  because  of  the  vast  red  tape 
involved.  They  could  get  the  permits,  he  said, 
but  no  alcohol,  and  he  said  there  was  already  too 
much  law. — Lamm. 


CANADIAN  GINGER  STANDARD 
The  Canadian  regulations  that  prescribe  the 
quality,  standard,  and  constituents  of  ginger, 
Jamaica  ginger,  and  limed  or  bleached  ginger 
sold  in  Canada  define  “ginger”  to  mean  the  washed 
and  dried,  or  decorticated  and  dried,  rhizome  of 
Zingiber  Officinale  (Roscoe).  It  is  also  provided 
that  ginger  shall  not  contain  water  in  excess  of 
10  per  cent  of  its  weight  as  sold. 


MEXICO  SHORT  ON  VANILLA  BEANS 
The  Mexican  crop  of  vanilla  beans  this  year 
amounts  to  100,000  pounds,  or  only  half  that  of 
last  year,  says  R.  Gomez,  of  Gomez  & Sloan,  im- 
porters at  244  Water  St.,  New  York,  who  recently 
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Our  tubes  are  made  of  highest  grade 
materials  in  one  of  the  best  equipped 
plants  in  the  United  States. 

Flavoring  Extract  Manufacturers  now 
using  these  modern  flavoring  extract 
containers  or  those  considering  their 
adoption  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  see  our  samples  and  get  our  prices. 


oq.H.WIRZ,ipc 

__  CHESTER, PA. 


New  bEsiGNs  Originated 
youR  Present  Peking  Improved 


LlTHOfiRHPHERS- PRINTERS 


OBERLy  si  Newell 

S4S  Pearl  5t.  NewIJork 


Labels 

FOR 

CANS 

CONTAINERS 

PACKAGES 


Connoisseurs  Use 

UNGERER’S 

VANILLA  BEANS 

VANILLIN 

COU  MARIN 

AND 

FLAVORING 

INGREDIENTS 


UNGERER  & GO. 

NEW  YORK 

Philadelphia  Chicago  San  Francisco 
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returned  after  spending  two  months  in  the  vanilla 
bean  district  of  Mexico.  The  cuts  of  this  year’s 
crop  so  far  in  the  market  amount  to  20,000  pounds. 

The  beans,  though  of  good  quality,  are  small, 
averaging  only  seven  inches  or  so.  Prices  are 
very  high,  and  the  holders  are  financially  able  to 
hold  out  indefinitely. 


TO  ADVERTISE  EXTRACTS 


Van  Duzer  Company  Starts  Newspaper 
Campaign  to  Increase  Consumption 
in  Households 


AN  advertising  campaign  that  is  causing  com- 
ment in  the  jobbing  trade  has  just  been  un- 
dertaken by  the  Van  Duzer  Extract  Co.  of  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  which  is  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing the  sales  of  Van  Duzer  flavoring  extracts  and 
the  varieties  used  in  American  households. 

Four-inch  newspaper  ads  are  to  be  run  every 
other  day  for  six  months,  and  more  space  will 
probably  be  taken  afterward.  The  copy  consists 
of  a series  of  clever  sketches  and  bright  jingles. 
A new  character  has  been  originated,  called  Fla- 
vorites,  and  the  sketches  and  verses  picture  and 
describe  the  doings  of  these  little  creatures  in 
Flavorland  and  their  adventures  with  the  fruits, 
berries,  etc.,  used  in  making  Van  Duzer  extracts. 

Another  advertising  feature  is  the  loose-leaf 
cookbook  described  in  the  May  Tea  and  Coffee 
Trade  Journal,  which  contains  “108  sensible 
recipes”  and  is  given  to  housewives. 

In  1902  Harry  C.  Hirsch,  now  the  president,  who 
was  then  general  sales  manager  of  the  company, 
made  a systematic  survey  of  the  entire  country, 
visiting  the  jobbing  centers  and  analyzing  local 
conditions.  Special  salesmen  were  sent  to  co- 
operate with  the  jobbers.  This  method  has  been 
followed  ever  since,  and  the  sales  organization 
now  consists  of  30  men,  many  of  whom  have  been 
with  the  company  for  years.  “The  success  of  the 
company  is  due,  I believe,”  says  Mr.  Hirsch,  “to 
its  steadfast  purpose  to  sell  only  extracts  of  the 
highest  grade  that  can  be  manufactured.” 

The  Van  Duzer  is  one  of  the  oldest  companies 
in  the  field,  having  been  manufacturing  flavoring 
extracts  for  more  than  70  years.  The  business 
was  started  by  S.  R.  Van  Duzer  in  small  quarters 
on  Barclay  St.,  New  York  City.  Now  the  factory 
is  one  of  the  show  places  of  Springfield.  It  is 
equipped  with  machines  that  automatically  fill, 
cork,  label,  and  deliver  the  extract;  the  bottles  un- 
touched by  workers  during  the  operation.  Dur- 
ing the  war  the  company  was  able  to  have  ready 
for  shipment,  within  one  hour  after  receipt  of 
order,  700  gross  (over  100,000)  bottles  of  ex- 
tracts for  shipment  to  Europe. 


THE  ESSENTIAL  OIL  BUSINESS 
(special  correspondence) 
Washington,'  D.  C.,  May  16,  1921. — Reports 
have  been  received  by  the  Census  Bureau  from  78 
establishments  primarily  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  essential  oils  (not  including  synthetic  or 
artificial  oils)  during  1919,  with  products  valued 
at  $5,698,403.  The  value  of  the  natural  essential 
oils  for  all  establishments  was  $4,439,704  and 
witch-hazel  extract  $448,938.  At  the  census  of 
1914  there  were  107  establishments  with  products 
valued  at  $2,565,361,  including  essential  oils  $1,- 
289,482  and  witch-hazel  extract  $575,938. 

In  1919,  29  establishments  were  located  in 
Michigan,  22  in  Indiana,  9 in  Connecticut,  5 in 
New  York,  4 in  New  Jersey,  3 in  Pennsylvania, 
2 in  Virginia,  and  1 each  in  California,  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  and  Tennessee. — J. 


CANADA’S  DEADLY  EXTRACT  DUTY 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  flavoring  extracts 
are  quoted  as  saying  that  the  new  excise  duty  of 
$17.65  a gallon  on  alcohol  (an  increase  from 
$8.65)  in  that  country  will  raise  the  price  of  a 
25-cent  bottle  of  extract  to  40  cents  for  the  con- 
sumer, and  that  artificial  extracts  will  be  advanced 
15  to  20  cents  a dozen  on  small  bottles.  That 
“this  will  practically  kill  the  extract  business”  they 
are  reported  to  believe.  Druggists  and  perfume 
manufacturers  are  not  subject  to  the  tax. 


PURE  FOOD  VIOLATIONS 

Judgments  under  the  Pure  Food  Law  have  been 
entered  on  misbranding  or  adulteration  charges  as 
follows : 

Against  the  George  H.  Nowland  Co.  of  Cincinnati  on 
Landford  brand  of  ginger  ’extract  shipped  into  Georgia. 

The  National  Food  Mfg.  Co.  of  St.  Louis,  on  Mothers 
brand  of  vanilla  and  lemon,  shipped  into  Indiana. 

The  Twin  City  Mfg.  Co.  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  Vir- 
ginia brand  of  flavoring  extracts. 

The  Okay  Extract  Co.  of  New  York  on  Lion  brand 
oT  lemon  extract  shipped  into  Georgia. 

The  Hanley  & Kinsella  Coffee  & Spice  Co.  of  St. 
Louis  on  black  pepper  shipped  into  Georgia. 

EXTRACT  TRADE  NOTES 


The  Jennings  Mfg.  Co.,  extracts  and  perfumery, 
at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  bought  a large  lot 
there  for  a new  factory. 

The  California  Prune  & Apricot  Growers,  Inc., 
have  established  laboratories  to  produce  apricot 
kernel  and  bitter  almond  oil  commercially. 


FOR  MISBRANDING  COFFEE 
Judgment  of  condemnation  and  forfeiture  has 
been  entered  against  the  Thomson  & Taylor  Spice 
Co.  of  Chicago  under  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  for  having  shipped  coffee  in  interstate  com- 
merce in  three-pound  and  one-pound  packages  that 
contained  less  than  so  marked. 
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Java  Teas  of  Direct  Java  Plantation 
Import  Rubber 

ROWLEY  DAVIES  & CO.,  Limited 

Exporters  and  Importers 

BATAVIA 

JAVA 


HEAD  OFFICE:  FENCHURCH  HOUSE,  5 FENCHURCH  ST. 

LONDON,  E.  C. 

WILL  GLADLY  REPLY  TO  ENQUIRIES  AND  SUPPLY  ALL  INFORMATION 


VANILLA 

BEANS 


THURSTON  & BRAIDICH 

27  CLIFF  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Comores 

Bourbon  Vanilla  Beans 
We  are  direct  receivers 
from  the  Islands. 

Tahiti 

Vanilla  Beans 
Yellow  Label 
Shipments  received  at 
regular  intervals. 

ANTOINE  CHIRIS  CO. 

147-153  Waverly  Place 
NEW  YORK 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  or  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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I THE  COCOA  AND  CHOCOLATE  TRADE  [ 

C A department  devoted  to  the  interests  of  importers, 
manufacturers  and  distributors  of  Cocoa  and  Chocolate. 


CENSUS  COCOA  REPORT 


Forty-eight  Establishments  Report  Total 
Production  of  $140,000,000 
Worth  in  1919 


(special  correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  May  25,  1921. 

A PRELIMINARY  statement  of  the  general 
results  of  the  1919  census  with  reference 
to  the  manufacture  of  chocolate  and  cocoa  prod- 
ucts has  been  issued  by  the  Census  Bureau.  It 
consists  of  a detailed  statement  of  the  values  of 
the  various  products  manufactured,  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  Eugene  F.  Hartley, 
chief  statistician  for  manufacturers. 

Reports  were  received  from  48  establishments. 
The  products  for  the  year  were  valued  at  $139,- 
258,296.  At  the  census  of  1914  reports  were  re- 
ceived from  36  establishments  with  products 
valued  at  $35,712,810.  The  value  of  the  annual 
production  has,  therefore,  increased  $103,545,486, 
or  287.1  per  cent. 

In  1919,  14  establishments  were  located  in  New 
York,  10  in  Pennsylvania,  8 in  New  Jersey,  6 in 
Massachusetts,  4 in  California,  2 in  Ohio,  and  1 
each  in  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Vermont  and  Connec- 
ticut. 

The  statistics  for  1919  and  1914  are  summarized 
in  the  following  statement : 1919 


Number  of  establishments 48 

Value  of  products $139,258,296 

Chocolate  cakes  sweetened  and  unsweetened.  51.186,769 

Chocolate  liquor  and  coating 35.841,651 

Chocolate  (including  milk  chocolate) 11,894,551 

Cocoa  (including  powdered  cocoa  in  cans)..  23,764,691 

Cocoa  butter  13,736,683 

Other  chocolate  and  cocoa  products 277,907 

All  other  products 2,556,044 


ADULTERATED  COCOA  FORFEITED 
Sixty-three  boxes  of  cocoa  shipped  by  the 
National  Cocoa  Mills  of  New  York  into  Illinois 
have  been  forfeited  under  the  Pure  Food  Law,  on 
the  ground  that  the  contents  were  injuriously 
mixed  with  starch  and  sugar  and  the  packages 
misbranded. 


CHOCOLATE  IS  FOOD,  NOT  CANDY 
Sweet  chocolate  is  held  to  be  a distinct  food 
product,  and  not  candy,  according  to  the  verdict 
of  a federal  jury  in  Judge  James  M.  Morton’s 


court,  made  at  Boston  on  May  13.  The  decision 
was  a victory  for  Walter  Baker  & Co.,  who 
brought  suit  to  recover  $60,000  manufacturers’ 
excise  taxes  paid  during  six  months  of  1919. 


GERMANY  BUYS  BRAZIL  CACAO 
Exports  of  cacao  from  Brazil  during  December, 
1920,  amounted  to  13,051,370  pounds,  valued  at 
$747,101,  of  which  Germany  took  2,729,615  pounds, 
making  it  second  only  to  the  United  States,  the 
leading  buyer.  The  latter  took  6,385,236  pounds. 


CEYLON  TO  MANUFACTURE  COCOA 


Enterprises  on  Large  Scale  Reported 
Likely  with  Cheap  Sugar  Available 
from  Java  and  India 


rT1HAT  the  manufacture  of  cocoa  on  a large 
scale  in  Ceylon  is  likely  to  be  undertaken 
in  Ceylon  soon  is  reported  in  a recent  issue  of 
the  Ceylon  Times.  It  says  that  the  area  devoted 
to  cacao  culture  has  dropped  from  26,000  to 
12,000  acres  since  1914.  The  article  follows: 

“At  one  time  cacao  gardens  were  to  be  found 
all  over  the  island.  Within  the  last  10  or  15.  years 
the  inferior  low  country  cacao  plots  were  laid  un- 
der rubber.  The  cacao  area  is  gradually  becoming 
restricted  to  parts  of  the  island  where  the  climate 
suits  the  tree.  In  1914  the  cacao  area  of  the  island 
was  estimated  at  about  26,000  acres;  today  it  is 
said  to  be  something  like  12,000  acres.  Owing  to 
want  of  proper  cultivation  a great  deal  of  inferior 
cacao,  which  comes  mainly  from  native  gardens,  is 
marketed.  The  better  European  estate  product 
still  realizes  fair  prices  as  against  Javan,  Vene- 
zuelan, Trinidad,  and  West  African  cacao.. 

“Recently  cacao  prices  dropped  heavily,  and 
there  is  hardly  any  demand  for  inferior  material. 
Colombo  shippers  are  disinclined  to  buy  even  the 
better  quality  at  anything  like  its  worth  in  London, 
owing  to  tightness  of  money,  congestion  at  London, 
and  a dull  demand  in  America.  Many  cacao 
growers  are  shipping  their  produce  to  London  and 
New  York  in  the  hope  of  getting  fair  prices  owing 
to  the  expected  German  demand  (in  1913  Germany 
took  3,684  cwt.  of  Ceylon  cacao)  and  the  steadily 
increasing  consumption  at  home  and  in  North 
America,  coupled  with  the  drop  in  the  price  of 
sugar.  In  prewar  days  practically  the  whole  of  the 
island’s  cacao  output  went  to  London ; today  more 
than  half  is  shipped  to  Australia  and  America. 

“With  Java  and  India  sugar  available  at  cheap 
rates  the  manufacture  of  cacao  on  a large  scale  is 
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An  economic  lesson  devel- 
oped by  the  War  is  cocoa 
packed  in  cartons;  will 
keep  equally  as  good  as  tin 
— and  cheaper . 
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MANUFACTURED  BY 

W.  H.  BAKER,  Inc. 

RED  HOOK  WINCHESTER 

NEW  YORK  VA. 
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IN  BARRELS  AND  DRUMS 

Also  packed  in  tins  under  your 

Private  Label 

We  make  American  and  Dutch 
Process  Cocoa 

Write  for  our  Latest  Price  List 
State  Style  of  Packing  and 
Quantity  Required  Annually. 

Tell  us  where  you  saw  this 
Advertisement. 


AMBROSIA  CHOCOLATE  CO. 

331-333-335  FIFTH  AVE. 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  CHOCOLATE  AND 
COCOA  MANUFACTURERS 
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COCOA !!!!!  CHOCOLATE 

AMERICAN  and  DUTCH  PROCESS  COCOA  POWDER  packed  in 
Barrels,  Half  Barrels,  Fifty  and  Twenty-five  pound  Drums 

Exclusive  Packers  of 

HARVEST  BRAND  fwEETENED  COCOA 

PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE  and  SWEET  CHOCOLATE 

HOOTON  COCOA  CO.,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


JOHN  CLARKE  & CO. 

BROKERS  IN 

COCOA  BEANS 

135  FRONT  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Special  sampling  and  shipping  facilities,  insuring  good  service  in  qualities  and  deliveries. 
Regular  Weekly  Market  Reports  mailed  on  application 
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likely  to  be  started  here  at  an  early  date.  Already 
there  is  one  company  manufacturing  plain  choco- 
late slabs.  A new  company  was  recently  formed 
to  manufacture  chocolate  of  all  kinds.  An  up-to- 
date  factory  is  now  being  erected,  and  the  ma- 
chinery has  been  ordered  from  England.” 


How  Cocoa  Is  Made  in  Ceylon 

Details  of  the  processes  of  producing  cocoa  and 
chocolate  from  raw  cacao  beans  at  Peradeniya, 
Ceylon,  are  told  in  a letter  to  the  Ceylon  Times 
as  follows  : 

“The  raw  cocoa  beans  as  brought  in  from  the 
fields  are  first  put  into  a circular  roasting  machine, 
where  they  are  heated  to  perfect  dryness,  and 
then  they  are  spread  out  in  a trough  to  cool. 
After  they  are  sufficiently  cooled  they  are  put 
into  a winnower.  The  working  of  this  winnowing 
machine  is  highly  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  cleans 
the  beans  thoroughly,  removes  all  foreign  matter, 
separates  the  shell  from  the  beans,  and  shreds 
them  into  seven  different  grades. 

“The  roasted  beans  are  shoveled  from  the  trough 
into  a small  container,  whence  they  are  carried 
to  the  top  of  the  machine  by  an  elevator.  Here 
they  strike  against  an  iron  plate,  which  causes 
them  to  spread,  and  then  pass  under  a magnet, 
which  removes  all  foreign  matter.  The  beans  then 
pass  through  a crushing  machine  in  the  winnower 
and  thence  on  to  a cylinder,  which  separates  the 
crushed  beans  into  the  seven  different  grades.  A 
powerful  fan  removes  all  the  shells  and  ejects 
them  from  tHe  back  of  the  machine  while  the  dif- 
ferent grades  of  crushed  bean  are  collected  in 
separate  bags  in  front.  The  first  four  grades  are 
next  put  into  a sort  of  sifter  to  separate  the  gum, 
a dark  gritty  part  of  the  bean,  which,  if  left  be- 
hind, would  cause  the  ultimate  product  to  be  a 
bitter  and  gritty  chocolate. 

“The  shredded  beans  are  next  passed  into  a 
chute,  which  feeds  a cocoa  mill.  It  is  heated  by 
steam  and  grinds  the  cocoa  into  a steaming,  highly 
indigestible  mass.  This  mass  is  taken  out  and  put 
into  a hydraulic  press,  which  exerts  a pressure  of 
half  a ton  a square  inch  to  extract  the  butter.  The 
residue  is  allowed  to  solidify  in  circular  molds. 
This  is  next  broken  up  and  ground  into  powder 
by  means  of  a .machine  similar  to  a rubber  wash- 
ing machine.  The  powder  thus  obtained  is  next 
put  into  the  melanger  which  grinds  it  into  a fine 
powder.  This  powder  is  passed  through  the 
cocoa  sifting  machine  and  is  then  ready  for  pack- 
ing into  tins. 

The  Manufacture  of  Chocolate 

“The  manufacture  of  chocolate  differs  somewhat. 
As  in  the  manufacture  of  cocoa,  the  beans  are  first 
roasted,  cooled,  shredded,  and  cleaned,  and  then 
ground  into  a sticky  mass  by  means  of  the  steam- 
heated  mills.  Here  the  process  differs.  Instead 
of  being  put  into  the  hydraulic  press,  the  mass  is 
conveyed  into  a mixer,  and  there  thoroughly  mixed 
up  with  sugar  and  cocoa  butter.  This  mixture  is 
further  rolled  in  a refiner,  which  causes  the  vari- 
ous substances  to  unite  more  closely. 

“From  the  refiner  the  mass  is  passed  on  to  a 
species  of  mixer  known  as  the  couche,  which  is 
run  for  48  hours.  This  process  is  known  as  cara- 
melizing; i.e.,  by  continuous  mixing  the  sugar 
thoroughly  unites  with  the  cocoa,  resulting  in  a 


perfectly  smooth  and  mellow  chocolate.  From  the 
couche  the  product  is  molded  into  small  molds  and 
then  cooled  in  a refrigerating  plant.  The  finished 
product  is  then  taken  to  the  packing  room,  where 
it  is  wrapped  up  in  tin  foil,  to  preserve  it. 

“The  chocolate  manufactured  at  the  Peradeniya 
factory  is  a highly  finished  product,  perfectly 
smooth  and  hard,  though  easily  melted.  The  vari- 
ous refining  processes  it  undergoes  bring  out  a 
chocolate  free  from  all  traces  of  bitterness,  and 
guaranteed  to  last  six  months.” 


CACAO  SHIPMENTS  FROM  BAHIA 


Crop  Smaller  Than  in  1920,  but  Exports 
Grow — Plenty  of  Cacao  Land 
at  Low  Prices 


(staff  correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  June  8,  1921. 

CACAO  shipments  from  Bahia,  Brazil,  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1921  amounted  to  295,228 
bags  of  132  pounds  each  as  compared  with  168,108 
bags  for  the  first  three  months  of  1920,  according 
to  a report  received  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

On  April  1 there  were  103,265  bags  in  stock  at 
Bahia.  Because  of  the  dry  weather  in  the  Bahia 
cacao  zone  the  new  crop  is  reliably  estimated  at 
800,000  bags,  which  is  200,000  bags  less  than  the 
1920  crop.  The  first  arrivals  of  the  new  crop 
were  not  expected  at  Bahia  before  June  1. 

It  is  estimated  that  only  5 per  cent  of  the  po- 
tential cacao-bearing  lands  in  Bahia  is  under 
cultivation  and  that  large  tracts  of  land  in  the 
cacao-growing  district  near  Ilheos  can  be  pur- 
chased for  $2.50  to  $25  an  acre. — Lamm. 


Bahia's  1920  Exports 

Shipments  of  cacao  from  Bahia,  Brazil,  in  the 
calendar  year  1920  amounted  to  844,949  bags  of 
132  pounds  each,  compared  with  822,529  in  1919. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1919  cacao  was  invoiced  at 
20  cents  a pound,  as  compared  with  7 cents  at  the 
end  of  1920 


THEOBROMINE  IN  COCOA 
Previously  suggested  methods  for  the  deter- 
mination of  theobromine  in  cocoa  and  cocoa  prod- 
ucts are  criticized  by  R.  V.  Wadsworth  (Analyst, 
46,  32-7;  1921),  who  suggests  the  following  new 
method ; 

Extract  samples  high  in  fat,  which  are  difficult 
to  wet  with  water,  first  with  petroleum-ether  boil- 
ing below  80  deg.  C.  Triturate  a 10-gram  sample 
in  a small  porcelain  dish  with  three  to  four  grams 
of  freshly  calcined  magnesia  and  14  cc.  of  water. 
Partly  dry  on  a water  bath  for  half-hcur,  with 
mixing  at  intervals  to  prevent  any  part  from 
becoming  perfectly  dry.  Transfer  to  a 250  cc. 
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flask,  add  150  cc.  of  tetrachloroethane,  and  boil 
under  a reflux  air  condenser  for  half-hour.  Filter 
when  almost  boiling  to  a second  flask.  Boil  the 
residue  returned  to  the  first  flask  for  20  to  30 
minutes  with  120  cc.  of  terachloroethane.  Filter 
into  the  second  flask  and  wash  two  more  times. 
Distill  the  united  washings  to  3 to  5 cc.  Cool,  add 
60  to  70  cc.  of  methylated  ether  (specific  gravity 
0.720),  mix,  and  let  stand  overnight.  Collect  the 
precipitate  on  a tared  filter  paper,  wash  with  ether, 
dry  at  100  deg.  C.,  and  weigh.  Add  0.004  gram 
for  theobromine  dissolved  in  70  cc.  of  ether.  The 
purity  of  the  alkaloid  obtained  is  over  99.5  per 
cent. 

The  Kjeldahl  method  for  the  determination  of 
nitrogen  cannot  be  used  on  theobromine,  because 
the  heating  volatilizes  the  nitrogen  in  quantities 
varying  according  to  the  rate.  Therefore,  the 
determination  of  total  nitrogen  on  cocoa  products 
by  this  method  is  in  error. — Trigg. 


THE  CALL 

I meant  to  do  my  work  today — 

But  a brown  bird  sang  in  the  apple  tree, 
And  a butterfly  flitted  across  the  field, 

And  leaves  were  calling  me. 

And  the  wind  went  sighing  over  the  land 
Tossing  the  grasses  to  and  fro, 

And  a rainbow  held  out  its  shining  hand. 

So  what  could  I do  but  laugh  and  go? 

Richard  Le  Gallienne 


Good  Sellers 
make  business  easy 

BAKER’S 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate 

on  the  market  and  con- 
sistently adver- 
tised for  years, 
are  the  recog- 
nized standards 
of  the  trade. 
They  are  the 
first  choice  of 
good  housekeepers. 

Genuine  made  only  by 

Walter  Baker  & Co.  Ltd. 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

Established  1780 


SHIPPING  CASES 


DELIVERIES  WHEN  YOU  NEED  THEM. 

QUALITY  THAT  CANNOT  BE  BETTERED. 

PRICES  THAT  ARE  FAIR. 

AN  EXPERIENCED  SERVICE  MAN  WHO  KNOWS  YOUR 
PROBLEMS  IF  YOU  NEED  HIM. 

A Copy  of  “ PACKING  ECONOMY”  Is  Yours  For  The  Asking 

Star  Corrugated  Box  Co.,  Inc. 

Front,  Gouverneur  & South  Streets  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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FOR  BETTER  DELIVERY  METHODS 

C A department  for  discussion  of  delivery  problems,  designed  to 
be  of  real  help  to  present  and  prospective  users  of  motor  trucks. 
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FOR  STORE-DOOR  DELIVERY 


A WHOLESALER’S  TRUCK  SERVICE 


Agreement  Made  to  Restore  System  For- 
merly Followed  in  Baltimore  and 
Promised  for  Other  Cities 


Colter  Co.  of  Cincinnati  Changes  Its  Dis- 
tribution System  of  Packards  and 
Saves  40  Per  Cent 


THAT  the  restoration  of  the  store-door  delivery 
system  formerly  followed  in  Baltimore  and 
Washington  will  shortly  come  about  is  said  to 
have  been  agreed  upon  at  a conference  unde? 
the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Highway  Council  held 
last  month,  and  in  a report  of  the  meeting  sent 
out  by  the  council  Chairman  S.  M.  Williams  is 
quoted  a's  saying: 

“When  the  store-door  delivery  plan  is  again  a 
reality  in  Baltimore,  and  this  is  expected  within  a 
short  time,  similar  steps  will  be  taken  with  respect 
to  other  cities,  eight  of  which  are  already  request- 
ing the  cooperation  of  the  council.” 

It  is  said  that  the  operation  will  save  Baltimore 
shippers  $2,000,000  to  $3,000,000  a year,  and  that 
its  adoption  throughout  the  country  will  elimi- 
nate the  necessity  of  extending  terminal  facilities 
to  take  care  of  growing  traffic. 


RHODE  ISLAND’S  NEW  MOTOR  TAX 
The  new  motor  tax  law  to  take  effect  in  Rhode 
Island  on  July  1 provides  for  levies  of  25  cents 
per  h.  p.  and  25  cents  per  100  pounds’  gross 
weight  if  the  truck  is  equipped  with  pneumatic 
tires,  35  cents  if  with  solid  rubber,  and  50  with 
metal  tires.  Trailers  are  to  be  assessed  at  the 
rate  of  15,  25,  and  35  cents  per  100  pounds  ac- 
cording to  the  tires. 


<<r"THE  history  of  our  delivery  equipment  dur- 
A ing  the  past  10  years,  its  development  from 
horse-drawn  to  motor-driven  units,  reflects  our 
natural  ambitions  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  our 
business  and  to  improve  upon  the  service  we  were 
giving  our  customers,”  writes  Gordon  P.  Mougey, 
president  of  the  Colter  Co.,  wholesale  grocer  of 
Cincinnati. 

Eleven  years  ago  the  company  bought  its  first 
motor  truck,  to  make  store  deliveries  to  suburban 
retailers.  This  was  a 3-ton  Packard,  which  was 
chosen  because  the  officers  had  been  using  Pack- 
ard passenger  cars.  This  caused  such  an  increase 
in  business  that  a 5-ton  truck  was  added  in  1912, 
and  another  five  years  later.  The  original  3-ton 
truck  was  replaced  with  a 6j4- ton  Packard  after 
nine  years’  service,  during  which  it  had  covered 
125,000  miles. 

Packard  experts  were  called  in  a year  ago  to 
make  a close  analysis  of  the  company’s  business, 
who  found  that  the  truckloads  carried  averaged 
3.6  tons,  or  only  60  per  cent  of  the  truck  capacity, 
and  that  the  loading  time  was  excessively  high, 
also  the  ton-mile  costs. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  6^2-ton  unit  be 
used  for  all  heavy  loads ; that  the  two  5-ton  trucks 
be  replaced  with  two  of  3j4  tons;  and  that  these 
2>y2- ton  units  be  equipped  with  removable  bodies 


Two  Views  of  the  Motor  Truck  Service  of  the  Colter  Co. 
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of  the  roll-off  type  in  which  the  truck  chassis  is 
provided  with  a hand-operated  winch  for  remov- 
ing or  replacing  the  bodies,  two  bodies  supplied 
for  each  chassis. 

It  was  shown  that  these  changes  would  lessen 
the  daily  operating  costs,  increase  road  speed, 
reduce  the  time  for  manipulation,  etc.  The  remov- 
able body  was  recommended,  rather  than  trailers 
or  semi-trailers,  because  of  congested  traffic  condi- 
tions. They  do  not  require  a high  initial  invest- 
ment, upkeep  costs  are  low,  and  the  tonnage  ca- 
pacity may  be  increased  by  purchasing  additional 
removable  bodies. 

President  Mougey  says  that  under  the  new  ar- 
rangement the  cost  per  ton-mile  has  been  reduced 
from  32  to  20  cents,  bringing  a saving  of  nearly 
40  per  cent,  and  that  the  general  service  is  highly 
satisfactory. 


TRUCK  RESULTS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

E.  T.  Smith  Co.  Gives  Detailed  Figures  on 
Five  Federals  Used  in  Its  De- 
livery Work 


'“THE  E.  T.  Smith  Co.,  a Worcester,  Mass., 
wholesale  grocer,  has  been  using  five  Federal 
motor  trucks  for  the  last  one  to  four  years,  and 
has  kept  detailed  figures  on  their  achievements. 
Two  of  the  trucks  are  4-ton,  which,  during  1920, 
made  8,860  and  3,840  miles,  using  a gallon  of  gas- 
olene for  4 and  4 miles  respectively.  The  two 
lk2-ton  trucks  were  operated  for  5 and  6 miles 
on  a gallon  of  gasolene,  and  the  1-ton  for  8^4 
miles.  The  average  weight  carried  to  the  trip 
was  5,022  and  4,661  pounds  for  the  4-ton,  2,256 
and  2,757  for  the  1^4,  and  1,624  for  the  1-ton. 

A mechanic  is  employed  by  the  year  to  take 
care  of  the  trucks,  and  three  of  the  drivers  have 
been  with  the  firm  as  teamsters  and  chauffeurs 
for  12  to  25  years. 

The  company  has  given  a complete  detailed 
report  of  all  its  trucks  for  1920,  which  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  table. 


COFFEE  FIRM  BACK  ON  FRONT  ST. 


Reamer,  Turner  & Co.  Move  to  Old  Home 
Block  After  30  Years’  Absence 
on  Water  St. 


D EAMER,  TURNER  & CO.  have  just  moved 
to  88  Front  St.,  New  York,  with  their 
coffee  brokerage  business,  as  they  had  outgrown 
their  quarters  at  114  Water  St.,  which  they 
had  occupied  for  30  years  continuously.  They 
now  have  the  entire  second  floor  at  the  new 
address,  consisting  of  some  2,000  feet  of  floor 
space. 

It  is  a sort  of  getting  back  home  for  this  old 
firm.  The  former  Stevens  Bros.  & Co.,  the  parent 
of  the  present  company,  was  established  at  105 
Front  St.  immediately  after  the  Civil  War,  and 
was  still  there  when  Abraham  Reamer  Sr.  and 
Jr.  and  William  E.  Turner  succeeded  to  it  in 
1881;  but  two  years  afterward  they  moved  to  112 
Front  St.,  and  then,  in  1890,  to  114  Water,  from 
which  it  has  now  moved. 

The  present  members  of  the  firm  are  Abraham 
Reamer  Jr.  and  Walter  B.  Cottrell.  The  latter’s 
first  job  was  in  1880,  with  Stevens  Bros.  & Co., 
who  were  wholesale  grocers,  and  he  continued 
there  till  taken  into  the  succeeding  firm  25  years 
ago.  His  grandfather,  Peter  Boyce,  was  of  Binner 
& Boyce,  a New  York  coffee  firm,  and  his  father 
with  Beards  & Cummings,  who  dealt  in  coffee 
and  spices.  Mr.  Reamer’s  business  life  began 
with  Kent  & Co.,  wholesale  grocers  at  85  Water 
St.,  and  his  father  was  with  Masterton  & Reamer, 
wholesale  grocers  at  44-46  Broad  St.,  prior  to  the 
Civil  War. 

The  Reamer-Turner  people  assert  that  they 
are  the  oldest  coffee  firm  in  continuous  activity 
in  New  York.  The  original  Stevens  company 
handled  all  kinds  of  groceries,  but  these  were 
reduced  to  coffee  and  sugar  in  1883.  Since  then 
operations  in  sugar  have  steadily  declined,  till  now 
it  is  a small  side  issue  compared  with  the  grow- 
ing trade  in  coffee. 


A Year’s  Truck  Experience  with  Motor  Trucks,  Reported  by  the  E.  T.  Smith  Co. 


No.  trips 

Mileage  

Weight  in  (pounds)  . . 
Weight  out  (pounds) 
Total  weight  (pounds) 

No.  stops  

Hours  consumed 

Total  hours  worked.  . 
Hours  lost  waiting... 

Gallons  gasolene  

Pints  oil 

Days  in  service 

Days  out,  repairs... 
Tire  mileage 


4 -Ton 

4 -Ton 

1 A -Ton 

\y*-Ton 

1 -Ton 

634 

541 

988 

856 

622 

8,860 

3,840 

5,723 

5.731 

4,059 

928,700 

809.200 

629,900- 

564,500 

180,300 

2,255,600 

1,712,500 

1,599,400 

1,896,500 

829,900 

3,184,300 

2,521.700 

2,229,300 

2,461.000 

1,010,200 

5,349 

3,632 

5.230 

5,537 

3,128 

2.152:30 

1,366:20 

1,987:55 

1,995:45 

1,062:55 

1,686:35 

940:35 

1,315:20 

1,307:40 

725:50 

465:55 

425:45 

672:35 

688:05 

337:05 

1,850 

948 

1,143 

988  y2 

480 

408 

182 

181 

214 

74 

256 

161:7 

220:5 

244 

130:3 

S'A 

5:2 

38:1 

1:1 

(6)12,191 

14,078 

5,466 

4,669 

(4)4,059 

5,698 

5.574 

4,577 

(4)568 

5,386 

5,589 

4,669 

4,634 
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GROCERY  TRADE  DIGEST 

<1  The  most  important  news  happenings  § 
1 of  the  month  boiled  down  for  busy  readers.  | 

=11111111  mi,  in, nun mi 

Sugar  in  Australia 

“The  Australian  has  the  the  sweetest  tooth  in 
the  whole  world,”  writes  Charles  E.  Taylor  in  the 
Trans-Pacific  Magazine.  “He  eats  more  sugar 
than  anyone  else,  his  consumption  being  120 
pounds  a year.  This  beats  Great  Britain’s  per- 
capita  consumption  by  27  pounds,  America’s  by  31 
pounds,  and  is  nearly  three  times  greater  than 
Germany’s.  It  is  about  10  times  more  than  the 
individual  consumption  in  Italy.” 

The  Australian  area  under  crop  and  annual 
production  are  shown  in  this  table: 

Acres  Tons 


1900-01 130,649  1,047,446 

1910-11 155,542  2,000,758 

1914- 15 172,616  2,104,239 

1915- 16 164,285  1,310,264 

1916- 17 178,190  1,723,072 

1917- 18 186,484  2,879,092 

1918- 19 171,024  1,780,063 


It  is  necessary  to  import  an  average  of  51,000 
tons  a year  from  Java  and  Fiji  in  addition  to  the 
local  production,  but  plans  are  being  made  to 
increase  the  Australian  yield  to  take  care  of  this 
difference.  Only  white  labor  is  used  in  the  cane- 
fields. 


Rice  Millers’  Conventions 

The  Rice  Millers  Assoiation  held  its  21st  an- 
nual meeting  at  New  Orleans  on  May  10.  Oak  H. 
Rhodes  of  Stuttgart,  Ark.,  whose  company  operates 
three  large  mills  in  that  state,  was  chosen  president 
in  place  of  Frank  A.  Godchaux.  Other  officers : B. 
H.  Hancock  of  El  Campo,  vice  president  for 
Texas;  Frank  M.  Rickert,  vice  president  for  New 
Orleans ; J.  Fleet  Coleman,  vice  president  for 
Louisiana ; F.  B.  Wise,  reelected  secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Changes  were  made  in  the  brokerage  rates,  which 
now  run  from  5 to  8 cents  per  100  pounds,  and 
up  to  10  cents  on  rice  sold  in  Porto  Rico. 

The  association  organized  an  ’inspection  depart- 
ment last  November,  the  work  of  which  was  re- 
ported highly  successful.  This  is  maintained  by  a 
membership  assessment  amounting  to  $2  per  1,000 
barrels. 

The  Associated  Rice  Millers  of  America,  a sub- 
sidiary of  the  other,  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  consumption  of  rice  and  looking 
after  the  millers’  public  interests,  had  its  annual 
meeting  the  same  day,  and  reelected  all  officers,  in- 
cluding Frank  A.  Godchaux  of  New  Orleans  as 
president  and  Dr.  Hugh  M.  Blain  as  manager. 


This  is  carrying  on  an  elaborate  advertising  cam- 
paign, which  also  includes  the  circulation  of  rice 
recipes,  the  holding  of  rice  exhibits,  lectures,  etc. 
“Our  problem  is,”  said  Dr.  Blain  in  his  annual  re- 
port, “to  get  rice  into  the  kitchen  and  teach  the 
housewife  to  cook  it  and  use  it  properly.” 

Rice  Consumption  Increases 

President  Godchaux,  in  his  annual  address,  said 
that  the  newspaper  advertising  campaign  conducted 
by  the  Associated  Rice  Millers  of  America  had 
increased  the  consumption  of  rice  in  the  United 
States  from  2.47  pounds  per  capita  to  7 pounds,  a 
growth  of  180  per  cent. 

“The  first  advertising  of  rice  was  with  recipes, 
through  which  we  were  able  to  reach  40  per  cent 
of  the  total  population  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  newspapers  also  carried  considerable  editorial 
comment  and  other  articles,  through  which  the 
industry  as  a whole  has  benefited  to  a great  ex- 
tent. 

“As  a result,  the  consumption  of  rice,  beginning 
with  August  1,  1920,  and  ending  January  31,  1921, 
exceeded  that  from  August,  1919,  to  August,  1920. 
The  consumption  since  March  1,  1921,  has  in- 
creased materially  over  the  earlier  part  of  this 
year.  Predicated  upon  the  present  basis,  we 
should  have  a consumption  in  the  United  States 
during  this  year  approximating  7 pounds  per- 
capita,  showing  an  increase  of  approximately  4.53 
pounds. 

“The  new  advertising  campaign  being  worked 
out  by  the  association  will  be  of  a broad  educa- 
tional nature,  in  which  the  science  of  cooking  and 
the  proper  uses  of  rice  will  be  carried  out  through 
the  schools  and  other  educational  channels,  there- 
by creating  a steady  demand  for  generations  to 
come.” 


India’s  Peanut  Crop 

The  total  yield  of  peanuts  in  India  for  1920-21 
have  been  officially  estimated  at  931,000  tons,  as 
compared  with  822,000  tons  the  year  before  and 
an  average  of  964,000  tons  for  the  preceding  five 
years.  The  area  devoted  to  the  crop  was  1,951,- 
000  acres  in  1920-21,  1,586,000  for  the  year  be- 
fore, and  averaged  1,947,000  acres  for  the  five- 
year  period.  Exports  for  the  10  months  ended 
January  31,  1921,  amounted  to  77,600  tons,  against 
72,100  for  the  same  part  of  the  previous  year  and 
111,700  tons  for  the  fiscal  year  1919-20. 

May  Manufacturers  Sell  Direct  to  .Retailer? 

The  case  against  the  Atlanta  Wholesale  Grocers 
is  up  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  Wash- 
ington for  decision,  after  the  hearing  of  legal 
arguments  on  May  27,  1921.  The  government’s 
claim  is  that  Atlanta  wholesalers  combined  to 
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prevent  the  Unity  Grocery  Co.,  a cooperative 
buying  agency  of  100  Atlanta  retail  grocers,  from 
buying  direct  from  manufacturers,  and  sent  let- 
ters to  the  latter  significantly  asking  if  they 
wished  to  retain  the  goodwill  of  the  jobbers  and 
their  salesmen,  implying  that  they  had  better  sell 
through  the  jobbers. 


State  Grocery  Meetings 

The  Massachusetts  Retail  Grocers’  & Provision 
Dealers’  Association  held  its  17th  annual  conven- 
tion at  Worcester  on  May  11.  Charles  H.  Atwood 
of  Haverhill  was  elected  president  and  Henry  W. 
Manfield  secretary. 

The  Rhode  Island  Retail  Grocers’  and  Market- 
men’s  Association  met  at  Providence  on  May  12 
in  its  13th  annual  convention.  George  W.  Amison 
of  Providence  was  reelected  president.  John  W. 
Baldwin  of  Pawtucket  is  secretary. 

The  Canadian  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  is 
to  have  its  convention  at  Quebec  on  June  13  and  14. 

The  North  Dakota  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associa- 
tion, in  annual  convention  at  Fargo  on  May  17, 
reelected  Henry  Duemland  of  Bismarck  president. 

The  Montana  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association 
has  elected  J.  E.  Busey  president.  He  is  manager 
of  the  wholesale  department  of  the  Missoula  Mer- 
cantile Co.  A.  J.  McIntyre  of  Butte  is  secretary. 

The  California  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association 
elected  George  P.  Lauinger  of  Tillman  & Bendel, 
San  Francisco,  president,  in  place  of  P.  C.  Dresch- 
ler,  who  insisted  upon  retiring  after  12  years  as 
president. 

The  Illinois  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  on 
June  7 elected  Egbert  H.  Hawk  of  Bloomington 
president  and  Ross  P.  Seaton  of  Peoria  secretary. 

New  Rice  Growers’  Association 

Fifty  influential  rice  farmers  of  Texas  and  Louis- 
iana have  formed  the  American  Rice  Growers’  As- 
sociation to  function  as  a marketing  organization 
for  the  rice  men  of  these  two  states  and  the  pos- 
sible addition  of  Arkansas. 


The  Kelly  Standard  Price  Bill 
Washington,  D.  C.,  May  25,  1921. — Repre- 
sentative Clyde  Kelly  of  Pennsylvania  has  reintro- 
duced his  standard  price  bill,  under  which  in- 
dependent manufacturers  are  to  be  permitted  to 


fix  the  prices  at  which  their  products  shall  be 
sold  in  all  markets.  The  manufacturer  is  to  file 
his  trade  mark  or  brand  and  price  for  sale  to  the 
wholesaler  and  retailer  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

Those  opposed  may  appeal  to  the  commission, 
and  the  latter  is  to  have  power  to  revoke  the 
right  to  fix  prices,  though  it  may  not  fix  the  price 
itself.  A dealer  going  out  of  business  may  of- 
fer the  goods  back  to  the  manufacturer  at  the 
price  he  paid,  and  if  the  maker  declines  may  then 
sell  them  at  any  price. — J. 

State  Rank  in  Vegetables 

Minnesota  produces  more  irish  potatoes  than 
any  other  state,  Alabama  more  sweet  potatoes, 
New  Jersey  more  asparagus,  New  York  more 
beans,  cabbage,  celery,  cucumbers,  lettuce,  and 
onions,  Maryland  more  cantaloups,  Wisconsin 
more  peas,  Maryland  more  spinach,  sweet  corn, 
and  tomatoes,  and  Florida  more  watermelons. 


The  American  Rice  Industry 
The  federal  Census  Bureau  has  made  its  report 
on  the  manufacture  of  rice  in  the  United  States. 
It  shows  that  in  1919  the  establishments  in  this 
industry  were  located  46  in  Louisiana,  14  in 
California,  14  in  Texas,  5 in  Arkansas,  5 in  Wash- 
ington, 1 in  South  Carolina,  and  1 in  Tennessee. 
The  following  figures  were  reported : 


1919  1914 

Number  establishments 86  59 


Value  of  products $90,038,000  $23,039,000 

Cleaned  rice,  pounds 1,062,813,000  674,872.000 

Polished  rice,  pounds 36,197,000  31,053,000 

Bran,  pounds 142,984,000  99,403,000 

All  ether  products $3,111,000  $260,000 

Kansas  Wholesale  Suit  Settled 
The  suit  against  the  Missouri-Kansas  Whole- 
sale Grocers’  Association  on  the  charge  of  fixing 
prices  in  violation  of  the  antitrust  law  has  been 
compromised.  The  association,  “in  lieu  of  any 
penalties,”  pays  $12,000  into  the  state  school 
fund  and  pays  the  costs  of  the  suit. 


Wartime  Adulteration  of  Foodstuffs 
Some  interesting  data  relative  to  the  composi- 
tion and  adulteration  of  foodstuffs  marketed  in 
Liege  during  the  late  war  have  been  reported 
by  F.  Schoofs  (/.  Pharm.  Belg.,  3,  53-56,  1921). 
Milk  was  the  product  most  frequently  adulterated. 
Olivette,  a substitute  for  salad  dressing,  was 


EXPERIENCE  SERVICE 
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LOCATION 

THE  ONTARIO  WAREHOUSE  CO. 

Ontario  & Kingsbury  Streets,  Chicago,  111. 
FROSTPROOF  MERCHANDISE  STORAGE 
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FINE  PLUCK 

The  war-period  crime  of  over-production  of 
common  and  useless  grades  of  India,  Ceylon  and 
Java  teas  is  now  being  atoned  for.  The  remedy 
of  “finer  plucking”  put  in  actual  practice  some 
months  ago  is  beginning  to  show  results  by  way 
of  less  tea  and  more  quality. 

It  does  not  require  a Sherlock  Holmes  to  de- 
duce that  all  useful  low-priced  fermented  teas 
show  extraordinary  value  and  the  wise  buyers  are 
showing  a bit  of  “fine  pluck”  in  picking  up 
such  bargains  as  will  probably  not  recur  in  this 
generation. 

We  can  offer  you  some  of  these  bargains.  As 
to  the  “FINE  PLUCK” — just  write  for  samples. 


HANDELMAATSCHAPPY  “TRANSMARINA,”  INC. 

94  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Telephone,  Beekman  680 
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found  to  be  a vegetable  mucilage  (probably  pre- 
pared from  Irish  moss)  containing  sulphuric  acid 
and  colored  yellow  with  an  unidentified  coloring 
material  of  vegetable  origin.  An  adulterated 
product  purported  to  be  edible  oil  consisted  en- 
tirely of  water  glass  colored  slightly  yellow.  A 
coarse  powder  consisting  of  7.11  per  cent  lime- 
stone and  92.8  per  cent  common  salt  was  sold  as 
yeast. 

One  sample  cacao  contained  31.06  per  cent  shells 
and  only  4.68  per  cent  fat.  Among  the  common 
adulterants  of  coffee  are  mentioned  roasted  ce- 
reals, beet  seeds,  chicory  and  the  leaves  of  various 
plants. — Trigg. 


Grocery  Wages  in  Australia 
The  Wholesale  Grocers’  Board  of  Victoria, 
Australia,  entered  into  a new  wage  scale  on  March 
7,  1921,  which  provided  an  increase  of  5 to  8 
shillings  a week  of  48  hours.  The  highest-priced 
storeman,  who  is  in  charge  of  10  or  more  per- 
sons, gets  106  shillings  a week,  -the  head  cellar- 
men,  packers,  and  subordinate  storemen  from  84/6 
to  98,  and  “all  others”  receive  79/6  to  82/6. 


Rice  Valorization  in  Japan 
A rice  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  Japanese  Diet 
at  Tokio.  This  bill  was  presented  by  the  govern- 
ment to  stabilize  the  price  of  rice  in  the  face 
of  a tremendous  surplus  stock,  and  requires  the 
maintenance  by  it  of  warehouses  for  the  storage 
of  rice  and  the  purchase  by  the  government  of 
rice  to  be  held  in  storage  pending  more  favorable 
marketing  conditions. 

It  is  not  known  how  much  financing  the  gov- 
ernment will  have  to  perform  to  carry  out  these 
plans,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  estimates  of  the 
superfluous  rice  stocks  this  year  range  from  10,- 
000,000  to  15,000,000  bushels,  it  is  evident  that  it 
will  be  considerable. 


Malay  States  Want  Sugar  Growers 
The  government  of  the  Federated  Malay  States 
announces  liberal  inducements  for  the  cultivation 
of  sugar  cane.  The  offer  includes  a lease  of  land 
for  14  years,  with  renewals  for  a similar  period 
for  every  acre  cultivated.  For  the  first  three  years 
the  rent  will  be  free  and  thereafter  at  the  rate  of 
$1  (Straits  currency)  an  acre.  It  is  provided 
that  sugar  only  may  be  cultivated,  but  annual  food 
crops  may  be  grown  as  rotation  crops.  No  export 


duty  will  be  imposed  during  the  years  1922-26,  and 
for  the  succeeding  five  years  is  not  to  exceed  2 
per  cent  advalorem.  A factory  of  sufficient  capac- 
ity to  deal  with  the  crop  raised  on  the  area  leased 
must  be  erected  within  two  years. 

Indian  Curry  Powder 

A sample  of  curry  powder  from  Madras  ex- 
amined by  A.  Diedrichs  and  B.  Schmittmann 
( Z . Hahr.  Genussm.,  40,  361-4,  1920)  was  found 
to  consist  of  curcuma,  trigonella,  coriander  and 
paprika,  also  possibly  ginger  and  mustard  as 
well  as  small  unground  leaves,  probably  Mur- 
raya  Koenigii  Spreng.  The  chemical  analysis 
gave  the  following  results : 


Loss  in  weight  at  100°  C 12.99% 

Nitrogenous  substances 13.45% 

Ether  extract 13.13% 

Nitrogen-free  extract 32.33% 

Crude  fiber... 10.88% 

Mineral  components 17.22% 

Trigg. 


China’s  Sugar  Industry 


China  produces  350,000  short  tons  of  sugar  and 
imports  450,000  tons,  to  provide  its  annual  per- 
capita  consumption  of  four  pounds.  Imports  for 
the  northern  part  of  China  come  from  Japan,  and 
the  Philippines  and  Java  supply  the  rest. 

The  sugar  industry  was  highly  prosperous  in 
China  50  years  ago,  the  country  ranking  with 
India,  Java,  the  Philippines,  and  Cuba  as  a great 
sugar-producing  country,  and  then  supplied  all 
its  own  needs  and  exported  100,000  tons  a year. 

The  reasons  of  the  decline  were  the  development 
of  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  other  countries  and 
the  imposition  of  a 5 per  cent  tax  on  imports  to 
pay  the  Boxer  indemnities.  When  foreign  sugar 
pays  this  tax  and  the  inland  transit  dues  of  2 y2 
per  cent,  it  may  be  transported  anywhere  in  the 
country  without  paying  the  interior  taxes  or  being 
subject  to  the  interminable  delays  to  which  natives 
are  bound.  So  imported  sugar  has  gradually  sup- 
planted the  local  product. 

The  percapita  consumption  of  sugar  in  Japan 
averages  about  15  pounds  a year. 


YERBA  MATE— BRAZILIAN  TEA 

PARAGUAY  TEA 

Immediate  Delivery — Barrel  or  Ton  Lot 

MATE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

Distributers  50  East  42nd  Street,  NEW  YORK 


Thos.  P.  Monahan 

MONAHAN  BROKERAGE 

(Incorporated) 

DEPENDABLE  BROKERS  IN 

New  Orleans,  La.,  304  Magazine  Street 

IF  YOU  WANT  “SERVICE’ 


G.  A.  Schmidt 


COMPANY 


COFFEE 

506  South  7th  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Command  us 
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COFFEE  AND 
BAKING  POWDER 

CANS 

PROMPT  SERVICE,  LOW  PRICES 


NATIONAL  CAN  COMPANY 

Established  in  1901  BOSTON  14,  MASS. 


Geo.  F.  Wiemann  Co. 
COFFEE 

NEW  YORK 


REEVE  & VAN  RIPER 

WAREHOUSEMEN 
17  Minins'.  Cleaning,  Hulling, 
K^Kjrr£j£j  Separating  and  Picking. 

Packers  of  Teas  JUS 


Storage  and  Weighing 
46-48  WATER  ST. 


NEW  YORK 


BALL  GRINDING  COMPANY 

710  OAK  STREET,  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 
Grinders  of  Rolls  and  Concaves  of  Coffee 
Grinding  Machines;  cones  of  Peanut  Butter 
Grinding  Machines;  Meat  Sheer  Knives; 
Sausage  Mill  Knives  and  Plates;  Printers’ 
Paper  Knives. 


TRADE  MARK 


“BLUE  ★QUALITY” 
SEALING  TAPE 

SNAPS  ON  and  HOLDS 
LIKE  A CLAMP 

GUARANTEED  U 

A SEALING  TAPE: 

1 . Scientifically  Correct. 

2.  That  does  not  require  rubbing 
down  to  make  it  stick. 

3.  That  will  not  blister  up  after 
applying. 

4.  With  quality  always  uniform. 

A TAPE  YOU  NEVER 
USED  BEFORE 

A TAPE  YOU  WILL 
ALWAYS  USE 
IF  YOU  TRY  IT. 


Write  for  a sample  coil.  Use  it  on 
your  own  packages  or  cartons. 

Compare  “Blue  ^ Quality”  with 
what  you  now  use. 


EASTERN  GUMMED 
TAPE  CO. 

Office:  329-331  Lafayette  St. 
NEW  YORK 
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SALIENT  TRADE  NOTES 


Among  the  out-of-town  roasters  in  New  York 
in  May  were  R.  S.  Davis  of  the  Muskogee  Whole- 
sale Grocer  Co.,  Muskogee,  Ala.,  and  F.  S.  Tracy 
of  O.  V.  Tracy  & Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Minford  Lueder  & Co.,  New  York  coffee  brok- 
ers, are  moving  from  106  to  99  Wall  St.,  where 
they  will  have  larger  quarters. 

Leroy  Anderson,  cable  clerk  for  Arnold,  Dorr 
& Go.,  New  York,  was  married  on  May  18  to 
Miss  Florence  Baxter.  They  will  live  at  Stapleton, 
Staten  Island.  The  honeymoon  was  spent  at 
Shohola,  N.  Y. 

The  Davidson  Grocery  Co.,  Boise,  Ida.,  has 
put  in  a 300-pound  Jubilee  roaster. 

The  Altoona,  Pa.,  Grocery  Co.  is  to  erect  a 
new  three-story  building  at  once. 

Franklin  MacVeagh  & Co.,  Chicago  wholesale 
grocers,  are  to  add  two  500-pound  Burns  Jubilee 
roasters,  with  cooler,  stoner,  etc. 

The  Acme  Stores  Co.  has  been  incorporated 
with  $150,000  capital  at  Wilmington,  Del. 

The  H.  C.  Cohack  Co.,  chain-store  grocer  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  bought  a building  on  Flush- 
ing Ave.,  which  will  be  remodeled  into  a coffee 
plant.  It  will  have  two  500-pound  Jubilee  roasters, 
cooling  and  stoning  apparatus,  storage  bins,  and 
a 20-bag  mixer  for  green  coffee. 

The  Overwaitea  Co.,  a chain-store  company  of 
British  Columbia,  will  open  a branch  at  Penticton. 
It  has  just  bought  five  electric  cut-coffee  mills 
from  the  Louisville  Machine  Mfg.  Co.  and  intends 
to  install  them  in  all  its  stores. 

The  five-story  building  at  99  Front  St.,  New 
York,  which  has  been  recently  remodeled  by  its 
owner,  Daniel  M.  Enright,  will  be  occupied  by 
the  following  tenants : General  Commercial  Co., 
dealers  in  coffee,  cocoa,  and  foodstuffs,  street  floor 
and  basement ; A.  L.  Clark,  cocoa  broker,  second 
floor ; Marcone  & Co.,  coffee  and  cocoa  brokers, 
third  floor. 

The  Stowell  Coffee  Co.,  importer  and  jobber 


at  Cincinnati,  will  soon  move  to  larger  quarters 
at  17-19  West  Pearl  St.,  where  a coffee-roasting 
plant  will  be  installed.  The  present  equipment, 
consisting  of  a Burns  granulator,  Challenge  pul- 
verizer, and  No.  11  mill,  will  be  moved  and  reset, 
and  a 500-pound  Jubilee  roaster  added. 

Armour  & Co.  of  Chicago  and  the  Grip  Wash- 
ing Tablet  Co.  of  Buffalo  have  become  members 
of  the  American  Specialty  Manufacturers’  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  American  Grocers  Society  of  Elizabeth,  N. 
J.,  has  put  in  a No.  1 Bums  granulator  and  chaff 
remover. 

The  Non-Profit  Grocery  Association,  with 
$50,000  capital  stock,  has  been  incorporated  at 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  The  business  will  be  run 
upon  a membership  basis,  the  fees  to  pay  the 
operating  expense,  and  groceries  are  to  be  sold 
to  members  at  cost.  The  officers  are  Charles  W. 
Cradick,  A.  F.  Moses,  and  J.  B.  Greenway. 

The  Aroma  Coffee  Co.,  a new  firm  at  348  Mul- 
berry St.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  installed  a half-bag 
Burns  roaster  with  revolving  cooler  and  stoner, 
a Challenge  burr-stone  pulverizer,  and  a No.  11 
mill. 

Frederick  Weber  has  been  made  New  York  res- 
ident manager  of  the  H-0  Cereal  Co.  to  succeed 
R.  A.  Warner,  and  William  H.  Macdonald  is 
assistant  manager. 

The  General  Coffee  & Tea  Co.,  Baltimore,  has 
added  a No.  1 Burns  coffee-granulating  outfit, 
sample  grinder,  Tuxedo  revolving  table,  etc. 

Mauser  & Son  are  a new  wholesale  grocery 
firm  in  New  York,  incorporated  with  $10,000  cap- 
ital stock  by  A.  Kriegsfeld,  H.  and  H.  Mauser. 

Paul  J.  Sbisa,  a New  Orleans  tea  and  coffee 


F.  J.  NETTLE 

Coffee  Broker 

Board  of  Trade  Building  New  Orleans,  La. 


Jas.  & Jno.  R.  Montgomery  & Co. 

TEA  BROKERS 

103  FRONT  ST.  Established  1839.  NEW  YORK 

OUR  LONG  EXPERIENCE  AND  LARGE  FACILITIES  ENABLE  US  TO  OFFER  OUR 
CUSTOMERS  THE  BEST  TRADES  IN  THE  MARKET. 
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“Gentlemen: — My  way  has 

always  increased  sales!” 


T\0  you  want  more  business? 

My  silent  salesmanship  will 
bring  it  ! 

My  way  is  the  Saxon  China. 
And  I make  good ! I am  a form 
of  advertising  that  benefits  your 
customers  as  well  as  yourself,  in 
a tangible  way.  i bring  you  new 
customers.  I make  your  “once- 
in-a-while-customer”  a steady 
customer. 

There’s  no  guess  work  about 
it.  I’ve  built  up  hosts  of  big 
businesses.  And  you  need  me 
most  — right  now  — when  you 


need  to  get  more  business. 

You  can  check  me  up  in  every 
way.  Every  dollar  you  spend  on 
me  brings  so  much  actual  busi- 
ness— profitable  business.  And 
you  don’t  pay  me  a cent  that 
doesn’t  represent  a profit  to  you. 

And  I’m  the  kind  of  proposi- 
tion your  trade  will  take  to.  I’m 
# useful.  The  women  like  my  ex- 
clusive patterns  and  designs. 

May  I explain  to  you  in  more 
detail  how  I can  help  you  to 
profitably  meet  keen  competition? 
Just  address  me — 


THE  SAXON  CHINA  CO.,  SEBRING,  OHIO 


axon  China 
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dealer,  has  put  in  a Burns  mixer  for  handling 
150-pound  batches  of  ground  coffee. 

T.  & E.  Cumpson  and  L.  Doelman  & Co.,  whole- 
sale grocers  of  Buffalo,  have  combined  under  the 
name  of  the  Cumpson-Doelman  Co.,  incorporated 
with  $200,000  capital. 

William  Boardman  & Sons  Co.,  coffee  roaster 
and  tea  importer  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  a No. 
1 1 Burns  coffee-grinding  mill  with  motor. 

George  I.  Westcott  & Son,  wholesale  grocers 
of  Bangor,  Me.,  have  bought  the  property  formerly 
occupied  by  Swett  & Co. 

J.  Aron  & Co.  have  added  a Burns  motor-driven 
sample  grinder  for  the  testing  department  at  New 
Orleans. 

The  J.  C.  Felsenthal  Co.  has  bought  the  Globe 
Grocery  Co.  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  will  merge  it 
with  the  former. 

The  Fishback  Co.  is  adding  a green-coffee  mixer 
of  20  bags’  capacity  to  its  plant  at  Indianapolis. 

The  All  Sugar  Products  Co.  of  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  is  reported  having  gone  into  bankruptcy 
with  claims  aggregating  $87,000. 

D.  Auerbach  & Sons,  New  York  confectionery 
manufacturers,  have  installed  a No.  1 Burns  raw- 
cocoa  cleaner. 

The  New  Jersey  Packers’  Corp.  at  Camden,  N. 
J.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $450,000  capital 
stock. 

Walter  Baker  & Co.’s  factory  at  Milton,  Mass., 
has  been  equipped  with  another  Burns  raw-cocoa 
cleaner. 

The  Gary,  Ind.,  Wholesale  Grocery  Co.  has  been 
incorporated  with  $100,000. 

The  plant  of  the  Kellogg  Sugar  Products  Co. 
at  Lima,  Ohio,  was  burned  May  21 ; loss  $100,000. 

The  Warfield-Pratt-Howell  Co.,  Sioux  City, 
la.,  pleaded  guilty  to  having  misbranded  rice 
shipped  into  South  Dakota  and  was  fined. 

The  Duncan  Coffee  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.,  is  in- 
stalling a Monitor  steel-cut  coffee  grinder,  chaf-* 
fer,  and  separator. 

James  Smucker,  recently  vice  president  of  the 


Metal  Packaging  Corp.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has 
joined  the  sales  staff  of  the  Tin  Decorating  Co., 
Baltimore,  with  headquarters  at  the  New  York 
office,  469  Fifth  Ave. 

The  Columbia  Coffee  Mills,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  are 
putting  in  a Monitor  roaster,  cooler,  and  Stoner. 

United  Vacation  Week  has  been  called  by  the 
Southern  California  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associ- 
ation for  August  12-21.  Many  retailers  will  close 
during  the  same  period. 

The  General  Necessities  Corp.,  Detroit,  has 
placed  a Monitor  coffee  roaster,  oooler,  and  stoner. 

The  Thomas  & Howard  Co.,  wholesale  grocer 
of  Durham,  N.  C.,  has  opened  a branch  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C. 

The  Alexander  H.  Purcell  Co.,  New  York,  has 
installed  a new-style  Monitor  sample  roaster. 

The  Universal  Grocery  Co.  has  been  incor- 
porated with  $10,000  capital  at  Providence,  R. 
I.,  by  Joseph  A.  Hull,  Kemp  H.  Cooper,  Benjamin 
A.  Lovell,  and  Sylvia  Castelberry. 

John  H.  Wilkins  & Co.,  Washington,  D.  C., 
have  added  two-bag  Monitor  coffee  roasters  and 
accessories. 

R.  McCartan,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
northern  Indiana  district  for  the  Piggly  Wiggly 
Stores,  has  resigned  to  become  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Acme  Stores  Co.,  in- 
corporated with  $100,000  local  capital  at  South 
Bend  to  engage  in  the  chain-store  business. 

The  Woolfolk  Coffee  Co.,  of  Lexington,  Ky.t. 
has  been  bought  by  E.  L.  Martin  and  W.  T. 
Woolfolk,  and  will  probably  be  known  as  Martin 
& Woolfolk. 

Gelerinter  & Co.,  wholesale  grocers  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  have  been  incorporated  with  $8,000 
capital  stock. 

The  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  Wholesale  Grocery  Corp. 
has  been  incorporated  with  $50,000  capital  by  A. 
E.  Hall,  W.  W.  Crocker  and  R.  D.  Sprague. 

Robert  Warfield,  with  Thompson  & Taylor, 
wholesale  coffee  and  spice  dealers  of  Chicago, 
of  which  his  father,  John  Warfield,  is  president, 


CAPITAL  $100, 


BROS.  & GILLET,  Inc. 


MACY 

OLIVER  CARTER  MACY 

President 

T.  RIDGWAY  MACY 

Vice-President 

Chicago  Office 
Bcston  Office 
Baltimore  Office 


TEA  BROKERS 

98  WALL  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

222  No.  Wabash  Ave. 

155  Milk  Street 
Vickers  Building 


LOUIS  ALLSTON  GILLET 

Treasurer 

HARRY  E.  HAYES 

Secretary 

Wm.  C.  Lenhart,  Agent 
J.  Melville  Lobb,  Agent 
Thos.  G.  Sanders,  Agent 
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That  Term,  “A  Paper  Bag” 


Why  should  one  confuse  a perfected,  high-class  ar- 
ticle with  the  crude  container  seen  on  the  peanut- 
stand?  Surely  the  word  “vehicle”  no  longer  calls 
up  in  the  modern  merchant’s  mind  a pushcart 
rather  than  a motor-driven  delivery  car. 

The  Packer  who  is  today  considering  Paper  Con- 
tainers for  his  higher-grade  goods  should  see  speci- 
mens and  consider  what  such  containers,  skillfully 
handled,  can  do  for  him — before  he  permits  the  in- 
discriminate term , “a  paper  bag,”  to  stand  between 
him  and  lower  selling  costs. 

Tohe  UNION  DUPLEX  BAGS  have  indeed  per- 
petuated the  use  of  the  terms,  “bag”  and  “paper 
bag.”  But  the  success  of  this  style  of  container  has 
given  a new  and  wider  meaning  to  the  term. 

Low  costs,  economical  storage,  ease  of  packing  and 
shipping,  wide  range  of  selections,  ability  to 
sell  coffee  and  similar  food  products — these  are  the 
factors  that  insure  the  steady  volume  of  75he 
UNION  DUPLEX  BAGS  and  Johe  UNION  DU- 
PLEX SACKS. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  specimens  to  any  Merchant 
unfamiliar  with  our  lines. 


UNION  BAG  & PAPER  CORPORATION 

Makers  of  All  Manner  of  Paper  Bags 


PRINCIPAL  OFFICES 


WOOLWORTH  BUILDING 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


4 


i-vm, 
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suffered  a broken  leg  in  an  airplane  accident  at 
Bloomington,  111.,  May  22. 

The  Jewel  Tea  Co.  met  $750,000  in  notes  due  on 
May  1 without  recourse  to  the  banks. 

The  rice  production  of  Japan  last  year  amounted 
to  323,3 12,900  bushels,  a gain  of  12,000,000  bushels 
over  1919. 

The  Capitol  Coffee  Co.  of  Baton  Rouge,  La., 
has  acquired  the  plant  of  the  Jewel  Coffee  Co. 
of  New  Orleans,  and  will  have  one  of  the  large 
coffee  businesses  of  the  South. 

Spiller  & Co.,  agents  for  Salada  tea,  are  moving 
from  100  Hudson  St.,  New  York,  to  a ground 
floor  location  at  91  Hudson,  where  they  will 
occupy  much  larger  space  than  heretofore. 

E.  W.  Pfitzer,  who  has  been  connected  with  B. 
Bruns,  coffee  broker,  in  Cincinnati,  for  the  last 
nine  years,  has  opened  his  own  coffee-brokerage 
office  at  111  East  Third  St.,  that  city,  and  will 
also  represent  J.  Aron  & Co.  or  New  York. 

John  S.  Lara  & Son,  coffee  importers  of 
Guatemala,  have  bought  the  five-story  brick  build- 
ing at  536  Baronne  St.,  New  Orleans. 

The  Jones  Bros.  Tea  Co.,  New  York,  has 
established  a branch  office  in  New  Orleans  to  con- 
duct an  importing  and  jobbing  business  in  green 
coffee.  It  will  be  in  charge  of  F.  W.  Kunz,  re- 
cently with  Ruffner,  McDowell  & Burch,  N.  Y. 

The  Evansville,  Ind , Tea  & Coffee  Co.  has 
purchased  a Monitor  granulator. 


NEW  KENTUCKY  COFFEE  COMPANY 
The  Bruner  Coffee  Co.  is  the  name  of  a new 
firm  just  started  at  416  Vine  St.,  Lexington,  Ky., 
by  L.  R.,  E.  B.,  and  Dallas  Bruner.  L.  R. 
Bruner,  manager  of  the  plant  and  uncle  of  the 
others,  was  former  owner  of  the  American 
Grocery  Co.  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  The  new 
compan}'  will  roast  coffee  and  peanuts,  and  will 
be  confined  to  wholesaling.  Five  blends  of  coffee 
will  be  put  on  the  market,  known  as  Man  o’  War, 
Lafayette  Hotel,  Blue  Grass  Belle,  Mountain 
Rose,  and  City  Club. 


A TRIBUTE  TO  COFFEE 
The  following  poetical  tribute  to  coffee  by 
Gonzalo  Picon  Febres,  published  in  El  Dia  at 
Baranquilla,  Colombia,  was  translated  from  the 
Spanish  by  Joseph  J.  Day  of  J.  E.  Carret  & Co., 
New  York: 

Tn  the  meadow,  on  the  hilltop  and  the  plain, 

The  coffee  tree  displays  its  verdure  bright. 

Ere  long  ’tis  all  arrayed  in  blossoms  white. 

Like  some  young  and  lovely  bride  without  a stain. 

Its  vigorous  boughs  soon  show  on  every  side 
The  fruit  itself,  mellifluous  and  ripe. 

Fragrant  and  sweet,  in  hue  the  prototype 
Of  splendid  pomegranates  opened  wide. 

A nectar  now  the  gods  would  not  disdain, 

Its  fragrant  steam  ascends  in  vapor  light 
From  cups  of  blue  and  golden  porcelain. 

And  as  it  reaches  that  diviner  air 

Where  rime  and  playful  fancy  surge  and  reign, 

It  changes  to  a lyric  light  and  rare. 


Quoted  from  Dr.  Emerson’s  talk  at  the  Mid-year  Convention  of 
the  National  Coffee  Roasters  Association,  at  Chicago,  111.,  April  21st, 
1921— 

“I  think  the  development  of  the  instantaneous  coffee — the 
George  Washington  type — is  a good  indication  of  the  desir- 
ability of  putting  energy  into  the  man.  When  I was  in  Wash- 
ington during  the  war  I happened  to  see  the  development  of 
that  particular  specialty.  At  the  time  the  armistice  was  signed 
the  daily  output  was  more  than  the  year’s  output  had  been 
prior  to  the  war,  simply  because  General  Pershing  said  he 
wanted  the  men  to  have  more  so  they  could  go  “over  the  top,” 
he  wanted  to  put  something  hot  into  their  stomachs,  give  them 
a little  food  and  put  some  pep  into  them,  and  they  went  over. 

That  was  the  biggest  advertisement  for  coffee  that  I have 
known.” 


G.  WASHINGTON  COFFEE  REFINING  COMPANY,  INC,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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Ritchie 's 


ALL  FIBER  CANS 
TIN  TOP  AND  BOTTOM  CANS 


The  ideal  container  in,  place  of  expensive  tin  cans,  RITCHIE’S  Paraffined  or  Parchment  lined  cans 
hold  the  aroma,  are  airtight  and  non-absorbing.  The  ideal  package  for  Coffee,  Tea,  Spices,  Cocoanut 
and  all  dry  foods. 


Quotations  and  samples  promptly  forwarded 


W.  C.  RITCHIE  AND  COMPANY 


414  SO.  GREEN  ST. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


e Soli  eit  Inquiries 
from  Jill  Users  of 
High  Grade  Labels. 


RIVERSIDE  PRINTING  CO. 


MILWAUKEE  ,WIS.  CHICAGO  .ILL. 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  ok  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 


MONTHLY  STATISTICAL  TRADE  RECORD 

Imports  of  coffee,  tea,  cocoa  and  other  commodities  into  the  United  States,  and 
exports  and  re-exports,  during  April,  1921,  and  the  10  months  of  the  statistical  year 
ended  with  April,  together  with  comparative  figures  for  previous  years. 


L 

IMPORTS 

. 

Coffee 

April, 

April, 

, Ten  Months  Ending  April— s 

1920 

1921 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Total  pounds  

162,397,164 

8447880,033 

1,215,371,818 

1,151,493,287 

Central  America  . . . 

24,774,479 

22,493,321 

132,659/617 

113,369,502 

109,696,322 

Mexico  

2,163,994 

6,755,947 

15,022,512 

20,057,570 

18/658,883 

West  Indies  

1,995,972 

1,499,465 

51,121,006 

28,283,714 

16,711,197 

Brazil  

97,229,456 

466,873,498 

752,126,911 

763,469,079 

Colombia  

: 11,746,112 

25,187,842 

96,497,498 

148,258,368 

171,889,965 

Venezuela  

6,753,9  36 

5,100.275 

61,994,448 

78,691.617 

41, 230',  291 

Aden  

40,9*60 

742,146 

432,000 

579,847 

2,119,864 

Dutch  East  Indies. . 

655,073 

8,312,468 

55,581,618 

16,389,996 

Other  countries  

1,188,866 

' 2,733.639* 

11,966,986 

18,422,671 

11,327,690 

Tea 

Total  pounds  

5,373,588 

4,710,669 

101,783,772 

84,952,090 

62,719,630 

United  Kingdom  . . 

592,583 

607 

6,166,275  . 

* 7,595,134 

Canada  

57,315 

61,277 

1,849,105 

1,572,328 

1,406,517 

China  

678,286 

546,008 

10,116,903 

11,2^8,742 

6,647,041 

British  East  Indies 

1,296,061 

2,523,180 

9,337,844 

23,368,296 

15,649,245 

Dutch  East  Indies 

504.073 

520,255 

23,791,519 

3,629,871 

4,853,267 

Japan  

471,823 

359,085 

56,042,388 

37,682,436 

24,886,723 

Other  countries  

96,01 1 

108,281 

645,406 

1,274,142 

1,681,703 

Cocoa 

or  Cacao,  Crude 

Total  pounds  

30,256,726 

211,597,487 

375,180,145 

250,269,063 

Portugal  

141,204 

1,226,323 

13,050,633 

2,786,313 

United  Kingdom  

1,227,225 

2,211,221 

476,000 

11,619,101 

12,815,860 

British  West  Indies 

1,356.274 

9,164,6  77 

9,853,045. 

35,862,180 

39,322,338 

Cuba  

47,355 

53,882 

Dominican  Republic  

2,435,719 

3,974,662 

26,021,635 

35,395,782 

27,941,810 

Haiti  

84,085 

4,564,166 

3,036,889 

655,455 

Brazil  

4,853,786 

5,316,681 

39,109,710 

61,439,142 

64,207,128 

Ecuador  

5,183,394 

1,699,138 

53,451,555 

37,094,691 

46,544,481 

Venezuela  

1,727,611 

3,699,016 

9,000,086 

13,689,982 

13,175,053 

British  West  Africa 

33,279,058 

2,111,480 

61,487,255 

142,705,412 

29,527,816 

Other  countries  

984,880 

769,443  • 

7.586,680 

19,232,451 

13,292,799 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate,  Prepared  or  Manufactured  (Not  Including  Confectionery) 


Total  pounds 


426 


179,898 


45,440 


1,378,199 


1,053,347 


Vanilla  Beans 


Total  pounds  101,454 


Capsicum,  unground  237,339 

Ground  593,922 

Cassia  and  cassiavera,  unground 365,925 

Cloves,  unground 1,492,581 

Ginger  root,  unground,  net  preserved  1.191,01 1 

Mustard,  ground  or  prepared 261,567 

Nutmegs,  unground  195,400 

Pepper,  black  or  white,  unground..,.  1,172,370 

All  other  spices 1 ,3 58,772 

Total  6,868.88 7 


Not  shelled  2,794,879 

Shelled  27,042,490 


76,608 


Sp 


ices 

349,834 

419,239 

195,099 

777,952 

313,309 

93,901 

162,394 

2,091,432 

324,204 

4,727,364 

Peanuts 

818,783 

15,177,797 


594,841 


1,898,048 

2.020,915 

8,982,487 

4.010,429 

1,247,187 

875,429 

3.976,570 

38,270.912 

4,802,495 

66,084.472 


798,248 

13,038,146 


864,320 


2,068,799 

2,271,873 

9,498,038 

4,291,007 

6,786,528 

1,464,805 

2,691,654 

20,748.163 

9,920,042 

59.740,909 


9,504,975 

95,028,315 


858,409 


2,542,783 

1,907,732 

2,153,549 

3,907,914 

2,826,517 

799,353 

3,122,933 

12,914,932 

7,151,998 

37,327,711 


2,983,745 

30,687,257 


EXPORTS 


Coffee 


Green  or  raw 5,682,261  3,620,939  33,610,563  30,019,456  24,288,710 

Roasted  or  prepared 364,808  95,968  5,234,031  2,468,944  1,005,527 
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The  demand  for  Quality  Teas  is 
increasing.  They  are  our  specialty. 
Send  us  your  inquiry  the  next 
time  you  are  buying  .... 

The  use  of  ihe  best  teas  will  increase  the  consumption  of  tea  in 
America. 

We  import  and  sell  teas  of  all  kinds  and  grades.  Our  specialty 
is  tea  of  the  highest  quality. 

Our  foreign  branch  is  always  in  touch  with  local  and  seasonal 
conditions — we  are  in  a position  to  import  any  kind  or  grade  of 
tea  your  trade  wants. 

The  A.  Colburn  Company 

2228-42  North  Tenth  Street,  Philadelphia 

Established  1857  Branch:  Daitotei,  Formosa 


Jliller  Fibre  Cans  and  Tubes 

For  Coffee , Tea  and  Dry  Products 

Moisture  Proof  Parchment  Lined 


ORDER  TO-DAY  WE  SHIP  TOMORROW 


MILLER  FIBRE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

350  W.  Ontario  Street 


CHICAGO 


Consult  Classified  Buyer’s  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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1921  STATISTICAL  TRADE  RECORD  ( Continued  from  page  830 ) 


Exports  ( Continued ) 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate,  Prepared  or  Manufactured  (Not  Including  Confectionery) 


April,  April,  , Ten  Months  Ending  April x 

1920  1921  1919  1920  1921 

Total  value $436,484  $85,399  $7,6 89,265  $21,160,362  $1,846,976 

Spices 

Total  value $56,024  $22,493  $436,148  $508,680  $292,614 

Flavoring  Extracts  and  Fruit  Juices 

Total  value $127,758  $53,084  $687,661  $1,164,892  $1,059,029 

Peanuts 

Total  pounds 563,064  1,615,831  11,227,497  12,776,162  10,674,874 


RE-EXPORTS 


Total  pounds.. 

Belgium  ....... 

Denmark  

France  

Germany  

Greece  

Netherlands 

Norway  

Sweden  

Canada  

Mexico  

Cuba  

Other  countries 


Total  pounds. . . 

Bermuda  

Canada  

Panama  

Mexico  ....... 

Cuba 

Argentina  . . . . 
Dutch  Guiana.. 

Peru  

Other  countries 


Total  pounds. . . 

i 

Denmark  

France  

Germany  

England  

Canada  

Mexico  

Australia  

Other  countries 


Capsicum.,  unground 

Capsicum,  ground 

Cassia  and  cassiavera 

Cloves,  unground 

Ginger  root,  unground,  not  preserved 

Mustard,  ground  or  prepared 

Nutmegs,  unground 

Pepper,  black  or  white,  unground .... 
Other  spices 


Total  pounds 


Not  shelled. 
Shelled 


Coffee 


5,324,6 67 

3,013,704 

50,729,396 

37,795,351 

34,790,774 

80,534 

18,495,829 

316,700 

214,172 

319,032 

435,057 

6,948,146 

2,499,171 

4,199,461 

3,032,226 

942,498 

8,261,920 

6,230,350 

8,869,720 

50 

130,514 

2,253,539 

3,592,230 

88 

55,423 

711,805 

2,450,262 

489,573 

26,284 

798,400 

208,368 

883,857 

39,490 

4,084,303 

2,913,603 

437,646 

72,493 

6,741,363 

5,574,287 

1,236,914 

16,614 

133,157 

1,321,182 

1,421,642 

1.067,958 

263,745 

579,505 

165,546 

4,720,100 

7,206,073 

714,013 

20,300 

907,658 

4,481.883 

3,267,362 

939,404 

537,939 

2,293,244 

4,725,446 

3,325,808 

Tea 

117,443 

66,940 

10,054,253 

6,294,661 

627,573 

5,238 

677 

31,554 

26,975 

48,940 

24,203 

7,415 

467,549 

1,015,215 

68,828 

11,908 

10,781 

49,427 

75,856 

39,906 

8.945 

6,180 

99,037 

96,419 

83,429 

4,068 

9,044 

42,417 

23,751 

43,573 

3,464 

1,997,864 

150,226 

43,642 

3,285 

2,200 

38,368 

13,016 

23,966 

24,922 

1,525 

219.853 

154,532 

43,443 

31,410 

29,118 

7,108.184 

4,738,671 

231,846 

Cocoa  or  Cacao,  Crude 

2,006,594 

1,480,634 

23,494,229 

25,828,550 

17,069,324 

65,000 

2,462.606 

3,650,548 

262,500 

615,681 

1,359 

1,668,077 

1,736.877 

1,066,860 

66,799 

519,739 

718,739 

6,713,481 

99,474 

58 

102,474 

131,508 

286,285 

779,118 

3,481,952 

7,303,714 

4,361,695 

321.144 

119,374 

2,388,840 

3,102,368 

1,661,544 

101,410 

11,200 

1,389,856 

1,248,776 

498,490 

450,801 

49,786 

11,391,331 

7,965,054 

2,373,246 

Spices 

£,587 

3,535 

32,933 

26,517 

23,319 

5,500 

6,861 

4,181 

10,449 

59,131 

13,348 

644,138 

2,473,950 

173,145 

21,055 

8,024 

216,172 

266,720 

151,429 

5,050 

6,899 

512,795 

104,518 

42,469 

210 

404 

3,257 

1,086 

2,835 

7,785 

2,005 

143,007 

463,200 

91,976 

327,593 

46,139 

2,983,832 

5,503.878 

1,189,333 

171,413 

153,460 

3,309,047 

4,250,972 

1,405,758 

Vanilla  Beans 

4,062 

3,239 

28,344 

63,300 

39,286 

Peanuts 

110,000 

740 

35,296 

160,696 

443,880 

38,300 

64,204 

262,777 

187,407 
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Superior  Quality  Superior  Service 

ROUND  FIBRE  CANS 

ALSO  TIN  TOPS  AND  BOTTOMS 


UNION  PAPER  COMPANY 

[ESTABLISHED  1876] 

840  WASHINGTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of 

PAPER  TUBE  PRODUCTS 

CAREFUL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS 


“The  Brands  That  Brew  the  Best” 

Some  merchants  achieve  a maximum  of 
result  with  a minimum  of  effort. 

Little  EFFORT  is  required  to  sell  Chase  & 
Sanborn 's  teas  and  coffees,  but  the  RESU  LT 
is  something  more  than  increased  sales  of 
Chase  & Sanborn  merchandise. 

Shrewd  merchants  profit  by  augmented  sales 
of  general  groceries  stimulated  by  the  trade- 
building qualities  of 

CHASE  & SANBORN’S 

High  Grade  Teas  and  Coffees 
BOSTON  CHICAGO  MONTREAL 


The  housewife  does  not  buy 


HOTEL  ASTOR 
COFFEE 


because  it  is  adver- 
tised. She  buys  it 
again  and  again  be- 
cause the  quality  is 
all  that  the  adver- 
tisement claimed  — 
and  she  knows  it 


B.  FISCHER  & CO.,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK 

Roasters  of  Quality  Coffees 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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PRICES  CURRENT 

Wholesale  and  Retail 
As  of  June  6,  1921 
Prices  to  Wholesalers 

GREEN  COFFEE 
(250  Rags  or  Over) 

Brazil  Grades.  Line  or  Grade  Price.  Cup  Selected  Price 


Santos  7 8 54  8 54 

“ . 6 8)4  8 H 

“ 5 9%  954 

“ 4 9Ya  10 

“ 3 1054  1054 

“ 2 10  H 11 

Rio  7 7 

“ 6 754 

“ 5 8 

“ 4 8 y2  (No  Rio  Cup 

“ 2 9 y2  Selections) 

“ 2 


Green  Coffee,  Mild  Grades — Line  or  Grade  Prices — 


Maracaibo — 

Truxillos 
Bocono 
Tovar 
Merida 

do  washed ...  1 2 
Cucuta — 

Ordinary  ....  9 @ 

Fair  to  good.  .10  @1054 

Prime  to  cho.ll 54@12j4 
Laguayra — 

Caracas  8 @ 854 

do  washed ...  12  @1454 

Porto  Cabello  7 54  @ 8 
do  washed.  ..  11 54 @1354 
Colombian — 

Ocana  7 54  @ 8 54 

JBucaramanga.  9 @14  54 

JTolima  1254@1454 

ij'Bogotas  ....  6 @14)4 

IMedellin  ...  7 @16)4 

$Manizales  ...  654 @15)4 
Mexican — 

Cordoba  8 54  @ 9 

do  washed. ..  12  @14 

Coatapec 101  @10'54 

do  washed. ..  13  @16 

*Oaxaca 10  @1054 

*do  washed.  .1254 @1454 
Costa  Rica — 

Common 6 @7 

Fair  to  good.. 13  @14 

Prime  to  cho.l454@15 


San  Salvador.  854  @ 9 
do  washed  ...12  @13  54 

Nicaragua  7)4@  854 

do  washed  ..11 54  @12  54 
Guatemala  & Coban — 
Common  ....  6 @7 

Fair  to  good.  12  @13 

Prime  to  cho.l354@14 
Unwashed  ...  8 @ 8J4 

Porto  Rico — 

Unwashed  ...  954 @1054 

Washed  12  @1454 

Havti — 

Unwashed  ...  @ 

Washed  ....11  @13)4 

Jamaica — 

Ordinary  ....  7 54  @ 

G’d  ordinary.  8 @ 

Washed  11  @1254 

East  India — 

Padang  lilt  .23  54  @24 

Fancies  28  @29 

Abyssinian  . . @ 

Macassar  ....23  @23  54 

Java  24  @25 

Mocha — small.  19  @20 

Liberian — 

* Straits  6 @8 

^Surinam  ...  5 @9 

Pamanokin  ..10  @12 


^Nominal  because  of  small  arrivals, 
f Common  to  fancy. 


(250>  Bags  or  Over) 

754  @ 8 
•8& @ 9)4 
. 8)4 @ 9)4 
1054@10)4 

@14 


TEAS. 

China  and  Japan — Line 
(75  or  More  Packages  of 


Formosa — 


Fair  

@14 

Good.  

. .14 

@15 

Superior  . . . 

. .18 

@19 

Fine  

. .21 

@23 

Finest  . . . . 

. .24 

@28 

Choice  .... 

. .30 

@35 

Choicest 

. .45 

@60 

PINGSUEY 

Gunpowder — 

Pinheads  . . 

. .45 

@50 

Firsts  

. .28 

@30 

Seconds  . . . 

. .18 

@20 

Thirds  . . . . 

..  9 

@10 

Imperial — 

Firsts  

@28 

Seconds  . . . 

. .22 

@23 

Thirds  . . . . 

. .17 

@18 

COUNTRY 

GREEN 

Gunpowder — 

Extra  

@ 55 

Firsts  

. .38 

@42 

Seconds  . . 

..35 

@37 

Prices 

One  Number) 
Imperial — 

Firsts  30  @35 

Seconds  ....25  @28 

Thirds  20  @24 

Young  Hyson — 

Extra  45  @55 

Firsts  37  @40 

Seconds  ....20  @25 

Thirds  14  @19 

Hyson — ■ 

Seconds  15  @17 

Japan — 

Basket  fired.  .25  @70 

Pan  fired....  17  @65 

Congou — 

Common  ....  9 @10 

Good  12  @15 

Superior  ....18  @28 

Fine  to  finest. 25  @28 

Choice  to 

choicest  ...35  @45 


India  and  Ceylon — Line  Prices 


Pekoe  souchong. 10 

@12 

Pekoe  . 

12 

@15 

Orange 

pekoe.. 18 

@22 

Ceylon — 

Pekoe 

souc’g.ll 

@12 

Pekoe 

13 

@15 

Orange 

pekoe 18 

@25 

Darjeeling — 

Pekoe  35 

@45 

Orange  pekoe.45 
Flowry  or’ge.75 

@70 

@$1 

Java — 

Pekoe  souc’g.  8 

@ 9 

Pekoe  9 

@12 

Orange  pekoe.  10 

@30 

SPICES — First  Hand  Prices 


Black  Peppers — 

Singapore  ...  9 54 @ 9)4 
Acheen  A.  . . . @ 

Acheen  B. . . . @ 

Acheen  C. . . . @ 

Lampong  ...  9 @9)4 

Heavy — 

Aleppy  954@  9 54 

Tellicherry  ..  954  @ 9)4 
White  Peppers — 

Singapore  ...15)4  @16 

Penang  @ 

Muntok  1654  @16)4 

Red  Peppers — 

Mombasa  ....27  @28 

Japan.  Chil..25  @30 

Paprika  16  @27 

Cloves — 

Zanzibar  ....17)4  @18 
Amboyna  ....22  @23 

*Penang  ....  @ 

Pimento  454@  4)4 


Cassia 

Saigon  rolls.. 24  @28 

China,  rolls..  7 54  @ 8}4 
do  sell,  bk.  . 6 54  @ 654 
Kwangsi  ....11  @12 

Batavia,  Ext..  12  @13 

do  short  st’k  9)4  @10 

Cinnamon-r- 

Ceylon  17  @21 

Ginger — 

Japan  10  @ 

Cochin— ABC  7 54  @ 8 

do  D @ 

Lemon  8 @854 

African  754@  8 

Jamaica  ....2654  @30 

Nutmegs — 

75s  to  80s 21  @24 

105s  to  110s. 17  @18 

Mace  23  @33 


COCOA — First 

Accra  F.  F...  754 @ 7)4 

St.  Thome 8 @854 

Bahia  7 @854 

Caracas  8 54 @ 8)4 

Costa  Rica  ....  7 54  @ 854 
Guayaquils — 

Arriba  954  @1054 

.Machala  ....  8 @854 

Caraquez  7 54  @ 8 

Cuban  @ 


Hand  Prices 

Dominica  @ 

Grenada  ....  7 @8 

Hayti  5 54  @ 6 

Jamaica  6 54  @ 7 

Maracaibo  ...19  @25 

Porto  Cabellol3)4@19 

Para  7 @8 

Sanchez  6 54  @ 6)4 

Surinam  ....  9)4 @10 
Trinidad  Est.  8 54  @ 8)4 


Prices  to  Retailers 

COFFEE 

(Bag  Lots — 130  Pounds) 


Green  Roasted 


Kind  of  Coffee 

From 

To 

From 

To 

Santos  

....  1154 

1354 

14)4 

17 

Santos  Peaberry 

14 

18 

1 7)4 

22)4 

Rio  

8 

9 

10  H 

11)4 

Maracaibo  

....  1354 

1654 

17 

2054 

Caracas  

21 

22)4 

257,4 

Bucaramanga  

IS 

21 

22)4 

25)4 

Bogotas  

18 

23 

22  H 

2854 

Mexican  

18 

23 

22)4 

2814 

Costa  Rica 

18 

23 

22)4 

2854 

Guatemala  

1854 

23 

22)4 

2854 

* J amaica  



— 

— . 

Padang  

31 

3454 

3854 

Mocha  

. . . . 27 

33 

33)4 

4054 

* Abyssinian  

— 

— 

Java  

27 

35 

33)4 

42  7/s 

Porto  Rico 

19 

22 

2354 

2754 

*No  quotations  are 

being  made. 

TEAS 

(Single  Package  Lots) 

From 

To 

Formosa  . . 

18 

1.50 

Foochow  

Congou  

i9 

l.ao 

Japan  P.  F 

25 

90 

“ B F 

28 

19 

22 

95 

Ceylon  

22 

50 

Gunpowder  

19 

50 

Young  Hyson 

20 

36 
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A SALES  STIMULATOR  Make  Every  Housewife  Your  Friend 

SAF-TE  ROTARY  EGG  CANDLER  “sees  through  every  egg” 

Operates  in  daylight  on  city  current,  battery  or  coal  oil.  Handles  eggs  in  quantities  with 
perfect  results.  Its  installation  will  work  wonders;  why  take  chances. 

ONE  BAD  EGG  may  cost  many  times  the  price. 

12  Egg  Size  for  counter — $10.00.  36  Egg  Size — $20.00.  Guaranteed.  Pin  your  check  to 
your  letterhead  and  be  the  first  store  in  your  locality  to  protect  your  customers  and 
your  business  with  this  modern  device.  Few  territories  open  to  the  financially  responsible. 

SAF-TE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  201  Columbus  Ave.,  Bellefontaine,  O. 


CORRUGATED  FIBRE  CONTAINERS 

FOR  FREIGHT,  PARCEL  POST  OR  EXPRESS  SHIPMENTS 
Buffalo  Corrugated  Container  Co.  27  Imson  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


PUREST  AND  BEST  BAKING  POWDERS 

Cream  of  Tartar  andl  Pure  Phosphate 

Buyers  Private  Brands  at  Attractive  Prices 

Also  High  Grade  Cocoas  undier  Private  Brands 

MANHATTAN  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  264  Spring  St.,  New  York 


NEW  ORLEANS 

The  Logical  Coffee  Port — Home  of 

ALAMEDA  COFFEE 

Soldi  only  in  1 and  3-lb.  Tins 
Under  Our  Trade  Mark 


CAREFULLY  SELECTED  FOR 
PARTICULAR  TRADE 


MR.  GROCER: 

PUT  YOUR  TRADE  WISE 


MERCHANTS'  COFFEE  CO. 
of  NEW  ORLEANS,  Ltd. 

NEW  ORLEANS 

B.  C.  CASANAS,  President 


Krispy  Krust 

the  modern  pastry,  containing 
just  the  correct  proportions  of 
all  thus  necessary  ingredients 
for  quickly  and  easily  making 
all  kinds  of  pies,  tarts,  cream 
slices,  cheese  sticks  and  every 
other  form  of  delicious  pastry. 
No  trouble,  no  failures,  no  fuss. 
You  simply  add  water,  roll  out 
and  bake.  Guaranteed  abso- 
lutely pure  and  wholesome  in 
every  respect. 

Samples,  prices  and  descriptive  literature 
gladly  sent  upon  request  to  all  dealers 
wishing  to  participate  in  the  success  of 
this  new  product. 

Originated  and  Manufactured  by  the 

FEDERAL  PURE  FOOD  CO. 

CHICAGO 

Inventors  of  CoGoanut  Creme  Custard 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 


TEA  AND  COFFEE  PREMIUM  TRADE 

H A department  devoted  to  the  interests  of  users  of  Premiums, 
Advertising  Specialties  and  Novelties  in  these  trades. 

NEW  PREMIUM  SPECIALTIES 


Latest  Offerings  Run  Largely  to  Kitchen 
Utensils,  Including  Dishes,  Brushes, 
Flatirons,  Etc. 

Hr  HE  most  recent  premiums  specially  adapted 
A to  the  tea,  coffee,  and  grocery  trades  run 
largely  to  kitchen  utensils,  and  include  nearly 
everything  that  the  thrifty  housewife  needs  to 
conduct  her  culinary  operations  properly.  Here 
are  descriptions  of  some  of  these  and  other  offer- 
ings : 

A Four-Piece  Aluminum  Cooker 

The  Illinois  Pure 
Aluminum  Co.,  Le- 
mont,  111.,  makes  a 
four-piece  combina- 
tion aluminum 
cooker,  which  has 
no  end  of  advan- 
tages. The  outside 
kettle  has  a capac- 
ity of  6 quarts  and 
each  of  the  inside 
pieces  is  of 
quarts.  Its  uses  are 
summarized  as  in- 
cluding a mixing 
bowl,  a cake  or 
pudding  pan,  a pre- 
serving kettle,  a 
self-bastiing  roaster, 
a double  boiler  or 
cereal  cooker,  a 
strainer  or  collan- 
der,  a casserole  or 
bake  dish,  a convex 
kettle,  a steamer 
set,  a corn  popper  or  cornflake  toaster. 

A Folding  Ironing  Table 
An  ironing  table  that  folds  up  with  one  motion 
is  being  turned  out  by  the  Rid-Jid  Products  Corp., 
Waukegan,  111.  It  is  the  original  Springer,  which 
had  been  on  the  market  for  some  years.  It  stands 
on  three  legs,  which  makes  it  rigid  at  all  times, 
weighs  only  14  pounds,  and  will  bear  150  pounds 
on  the  extreme  point. 

Pencil  Advertising  Novelty 
The  Sterling  Metal  Novelty  Mfg.  Co.,  174 
Worth  St.,  New  York,  is  putting  out  an  adjust- 
able pencil  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  tea  or 
coffee  packer  seeking  something  serviceable  to 
give  the  grocer  or  his  clerk  as  an  advertising  nov- 


elty. The  pencils  are  of  the  self-sharpening  type 
and  handsomely  finished  in  nickel. 

A Harmless  Toy  Pistol 
The  Novelty  Sales  Co.,  Lyons,  la.,  is  circulating 
the  High-Fly  toy  pistol  for  children,  which  throws 
a soft  ball  high  into  the  air,  and  will  not  break 
windows  nor  hurt  the  baby.  It  will  shoot  as 
aimed,  and  gives  much  fun,  as  a lot  of  games  have 
been  worked  out  for  both  children  and  adults. 

An  Electric  Flatiron 

The  Dover,  Ohio,  Mfg.  'Co.  has  perfected  an 
electric  flatiron  that  has  many  novel  features. 
The  handle  is  of  rubberoid  and  perfectly  bal- 


anced ; the  polished-nickel  hood  prevents  heat 
radiation,  besides  protecting  the  hand  and  arm 
when  ironing.  There  is  no  nickel  on  the  base  to 
chip  or  blister,  and  the  heat  is  exactly  distributed 
so  that  every  part  is  as  hot  as  every  other.  The 
No.  4 weighs  pounds. 

Folding  Pocket  Scissors 
The  U.  J.  Ulery  Co.,  258  Broadway,  New  York, 
recommends  its  folding  pocket  scissors  for  pre- 
mium use.  They  are  stamped  from  steel  so  as  to 
have  good  cutting  edges  and  are  of  bright  nickel 
finish.  Each  is  wrapped  in  waxed  tissue  paper 


in  a leatherette  case,  packed  a dozen  to  the  box, 
and  may  be  put  into  the  goods  container.  The 
merchant’s  name  may  be  printed  on  the  case. 
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Tea  and  Coffee 
Trade  Specials 

Write  us  at  once  for  quotations  on  spe- 
cial items  in  aluminum  ware  now  offered 
the  Tea  and  Coffee  trade.  Very  attractive 
special  premium  pieces  in  quantities. 


— includes  the  original  Safety  kettle  (see 
illustration)  in  6 and  8-qt.  capacity,  also 
sauce  pan  style  in  6-qt.  size.  Unique  and 
exclusive  features  distinguish  the  entire 
line,  which  is  composed  of  over  200  dif- 
ferent pieces.  Excellent  for  special  sales, 
desirable  premiums,  etc.  Quick  ship- 
ment. Send  for  catalog. 

WEST  BEND  ALUMINUM  CO. 

Dept.  N,  WEST  BEND,  WIS. 


WATCHES 


Desirable 

Premiums 


LEO 


LL  SIZES  AND  STYLES 


37  and  39  MAIDEN  LANE 


$1.25 

to  $20.00 

each 

Send  for 
samples 


C. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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A Floating  Percolator 
The  Toledo,  Ohio,  Cooker  Co.  makes  a wide 
range  of  specialties  appropriate  as  premiums  and 
is  particularly  urging  its  aluminum  floating  per- 
colator. This  is  a perforated  container  with  a 
vacuum  cover.  The  container  is  filled  with  coffee, 
the  cover  inserted,  and  then  placed  inside  any 
coffee  pot.  Floating  at  the  top  of  the  water, 


where  heat  is  most  intense,  the  percolation  takes 
place  quickly.  According  to  the  manufacturers, 
tea  and  coffee  houses  might  use  this  percolator 
as  a premium,  “as  it  is  extremely  low  priced  and 
may  either  be  given  away  as  a goodwill  offering 
or  included  in  a premium  plan.  The  name  of  the 
coffee  jobber  or  merchant  may  be  stamped  on 
the  cover.” 


LEAVENING  OF  BREAD  AND  BAKED 
GOODS 

J.  Grossfeld  (Chem.  Ztg.,  44,  889-90,  1920) 
discusses  the  value  of  yeast  and  baking  powders 
in  raising  dough.  He  considers  that  the  taste 
of  the  baked  product  is  not  influenced  so  much 
by  the  yeast  as  by  the  decomposition  products 
formed  during  fermentation.  Among  the  mineral 
and  organic  acids  contemplated  for  use  with  bak- 
ing soda  for  leavening,  phosphoric  acid  was  found 
to  act  satisfactorily.  Whey,  buttermilk,  or  other 
sour-milk  products  with  sodium  bicarbonate  and 
calcium  carbonate  are  recommended  in  baking. 
— Trigg. 


COSTS  25c  RETAILS  50c 

We  manufacture  a household  necessity 
which  is  being  successfully  sold  by  many 
tea  and  coffee  men — easily  sold,  repeats 
good.  Send  30c.  for  prepaid  sample.  Mr. 
James,  P.  O.  Box  854,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


DUTCH  EAST  INDIA  TEA  RECORD 

(Continued  from  page  733) 


tra  teas  were  handled  (the  separate  figures  are 
not  available),  as  against  107,000  packages  in  1917. 
The  following  comparison  of  prices  shows  the 
general  trend  of  the  market  up  to  the  .highest 
point  in  March  and  at  the  close  of  the  year: 


Ordinary  dust  

Jan.  8, 
1920. 

11  54 

Mar.  18, 
1920. 
1/  54 

Dec.  16, 
1920. 

3 

“ PF.. 

1/  54 

1/4 

4 

Lowest  quotation  BT.  . 

1/  54 

1/1 

3 

“ “ PS.. 

1/ 

1/1 

4 

“ “ P.... 

1/  54 

1/154 

454 

“ “ BP.. 

l/l 

1/1*4 

4 

Ordinary  medium  PS.. 

1/  54 

1/2 

4j4 

P.  .. 

1/154 

1/254 

554 

BP.. 

1/2*4 

1/4 

654 

“ “ OP.. 

1/3 

1/5 

7 

The  Batavia  Market 

The  past  year  was  a record  one  in  regard  to 
the  volume  of  crops  sold  forward  for  either  part 
or  the  whole  of  the  year.  Ordinary  market  busi- 
ness was  active  during  January  and  February  and 
fairly  so  in  March ; but  then,  as  prices  declined  on 
European  markets,  Batavia  buyers  showed  in- 
creasing unwillingness  to  operate,  until  at  the  end 
of  the  year  transactions  dwindled  down  to  ex- 
tremely small  dimensions.  The  total  quantity  of 
tea  disposed  of  locally  can  only  be  estimated,  but 
was  probably  about  62,700,000  pounds. 

Markets  in  General 


An  outstanding  feature  of  the  past  year  has 
been  an  unprecedented  widening  margin  in  value 
between  common  to  poor  medium  teas  and  those 
of  good  quality,  which  tendency  has  been  much 
more  marked  in  broken  than  in  leaf  grades.  This 
was  due  principally  to  the  fact  that  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  other  places  where  broken  grades 
are  chiefly  used  the  working  classes  are  earning 
higher  wages  than  ever  before  and  realize  that  by 
paying  a little  more  for  tea  they  can  obtain  a 
much  better  article.  While  poor  teas  have  shown 
a steady  decline  in  value  and  have  become  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  dispose  of,  there  has  been  an 
unabated  demand  for  good  teas,  which  now  prac- 
tically constitute  a market  apart  from  and  unaf- 
fected by  that  for  the  bulk  of  the  offerings. 

Representations  have  been  made  that  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  should  follow  the  lead  of  British 
India  and  Ceylon  in  fixing  a definite  reduction  of 
output  for  all  estates.  Considerable  restriction  is 
taking  place  naturally,  as  many  estates  realize 
that  until  conditions  become  more  normal  their 
soundest  policy  will  be  to  pluck  finer  and  discon- 
tinue the  use  of  poor  Kampoeng  leaf;  but  any 
cooperation  with  British  growers  is  most  unlikely 
so  long  as  the  preferential  tax  of  2d  a pound  im- 
posed by  Great  Britain  against  our  teas  is  unre- 
moved. This  tax,  which  did  not  greatly  affect  us 
when  it  was  first  instituted,  as  prices  still  left  a 
good  margin  of  profit,  is  now  a most  serious 
handicap. 


No.  FPS  FOLDING 


Half  actual  size. 

U.  J.  ULERY  CO., 


POCKET  SCISSORS 

USEFUL  PREMIUM  stamped 
from  special  steel,  ensuring 
good  cutting  edges.  Bright 
nickel  finish,  steel  rivet.  Each 
scissor  in  leatherette  case. 
Packed  one  dozen  in  a box. 
Price  50c.  each.  Sample  sent  on 
receipt  of  25c.  Write  for  quan- 
tity price. 

258%  B’way,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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“ Stimulate  a sullen  market 
with  premiums  rightly  priced.” 

Special  and  attractive  prices 
are  made  to  premium  users. 
The  famous  “Swissalu”  heavy 
weight  and  “Venus”  light 
weight  lines  will  meet  the 
needs  of  premium  users  ex- 
actly. Write  for  catalog. 

Extraordinarily  attractive 
prices  on  glassware  and  china- 
ware  for  your  premium  trade 
also. 


THE  GEO.  H.  BOWMAN  CO. 

Importers — Manufacturers 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


may  be  used  as  a 5-qt.  covered 
saucepan,  a gallon  casserole  or 
stew  pot,  a steamer,  roaster  and 
large  boiler. 

“The  Handle  Stays  Cold.” 


FIVE  QUART  FULL  CAPACITY 
CONVEX  KETTLE  WITH  SAFETY 
SELF-LOCKING  STRAINER  COVER 


This  kettle  will  prove  a most  popular  and  profit- 
able premium  with  your  highest  grade  of  Teas  and 
Coffees.  Made  from  Heavy  Gauge  Hard  Pure 
Aluminum,  full  capacity,  Ebonized  wood  handle  grip, 
self-locking  Cover  and  Strainer  attachment  which 
prevents  loss  of  food,  and  also  prevents  scalding  of 
the  hands. 

Attractively  finished  inside,  with  high  lustre  finish 
outside. 

Sample  submitted  and  price  quoted  upon  appli- 
cation. 

Salesman  wanted. 

ALUMINUM  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Department  “TA”  LaGrange,  111. 


OVER  THIRTY 
YEARS  AGO 

we  began  originating  special  advertising 
plans  for  the  TEA  & COFFEE  TRADE 
and  we  have  kept  everlastingly  at  it. 

TODAY  we  offer  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive low  priced  plans  ever  conceived. 

A SUCCESSFUL  PLAN  being  used  by 
SUCCESSFUL  DEALERS. 

Chinaware  as  an  advertising  Medium  wilt 
bring  greater  results  today  than  ever 
before. 


Write  today  for  full  particulars. 


PROMPT  DELIVERIES 


THE  SEBRING  POTTERY  CO. 

Est.  1887 

Charles  L.  Sebring,  Pres.  Sebring,  Ohio 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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The  Future 

The  year  1921  opens  with  less  favorable  pros- 
pects than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  in- 
dustry ; indeed,  never  in  the  past  has  there  been 
a situation  that  approached  the  gravity  of  the 
present  one.  The  stock  in  the  United  Kingdom  on 
December  31  amounted  at  approximately  220,000,- 
000  pounds  instead  of,  as  in  normal  times,  about 
90,000,000  pounds,  and  all  other  markets  are 
largely  overstocked.  It  is  estimated  that  in  1921 
there  will  be  a surplus  of  production  over  con- 
sumption of  95,000,000  pounds,  a large  proportion 
of  which  will  be  added  to  the  surplus  stocks  lying 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  places,  the  bulk 
of  which  consist  of  common  to  poor  medium  teas, 
which  are  salable  at  present,  if  at  all,  only  at 
prices  far  below  the  cost  of  production. 

There  is  no  prospect  of  any  appreciable  increase 
in  consumption  until  Russia  comes  into  the  mar- 
ket again,  and  even  when  that  happens  the  quan- 
tity required  for  the  next  few  years  will  be  small 
compared  with  its  former  buying  power. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  reduction  of  out- 
put on  an  extensive  scale  is  absolutely  necessary 
if  the  industry  is  to  be  maintained  on  even  a 
measure  of  stability.  Estates  so  situated  that  they 
can  make  really  good  tea  by  plucking  finer  will 
probably  find  that  the  loss  in  output  will  anyway 
be  partly  compensated  for  by  getting  a better 
price  than  formerly  for  some  grades,  such  as  will 
be  made  tippy  BOP  and  OP  and  those  with  really 
good  cup  quality. 

Although  the  present  trade  depression,  with  its 
attendant  increase  in  unemployment,  may  militate 
against  this  demand  to  a certain  extent  tempora- 
rily, there  is  every  likelihood  that  it  will  continue 
to  be  on  the  whole  well  sustained,  for  when  peo- 
ple have  once  acquired  a taste  for  good  tea  they 
do  not  readily  go  back  to  poor  quality.  Those 
low  to  medium  elevation  estates  where  it  is  not 
possible  to  make  really  good  tea  can,  by  finer 
plucking  and  more  careful  manufacture,  so  im- 
prove their  teas  that  there  will  be  a much  better 
prospect  of  being  able  to  dispose  of  them  than  by 
continuing  on  the  old  lines. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  estates  which 
adjust  their  manufacture  on  lines  suitable  to  ex- 
isting conditions,  and  have  as  their  main  objective 
to  make  teas  that  are  attractive  in  their  class  by 
taking  the  utmost  care  that  each  tea  is  correctly 
fermented  and  dried,  carefully  sorted  and  true  to 
grade,  well  rolled  and  regular  in  leaf,  and  as  free 
as  possible  from  stalks  and  fiber,  will  stand  the 
best  chance  of  weathering  the  present  crisis. 

Such  a policy  will  also  serve  the  very  important 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  good  name  which  Java 
teas  have  gained  through  their  undeniable  merit 
in  competition  against  those  of  British  India  and 
Ceylon.  In  view  of  the  greatly  improved  quality 
which  is  now  being  produced  in  those  countries 
on  account  of  the  system  of  finer  plucking  which 
has  been  adopted,  it  behooves  us  to  keep  the  stand- 
dard  of  our  teas  up  to  a high  level. 


333ant  Ahurrtiapm^ntB 


Classified  want  advertisements  under  regular  head- 
ing, $3  for  twenty-five  words  or  less.  Additional  words 
four  cents  each.  V ay  able  cash  with  order. 


FOR  SALE — A two-bag  Huntley  gas  coffee  roaster,  ele- 
vator, cooling  car,  and  large  galvanized  storage  bin,  all  in 
good  running  order.  Price  $475,  f.  o.  b.  Providence, 
R.  I.  Address  T.  H.  Mills,  Edwin  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


FOR  SALE — One  No.  5 Burns  coffee  and  milling  ma- 
chine gcod  as  new.  First  $50  check  takes  it.  Brundage 
Bros.  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Duplex  automatic  net  weighers.  Guar- 
anteed good  working  order;  $75  each.  One  Little 
Wonder  practically  new,  $100.  Address  Box  554,  care 
of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal. 


FOR  SALE — Jabez  Burns  coffee  rcaster,  coal  fuel, 
three-bag  capacity,  including  equipment  without  motors; 
excellent  mechanical  condition:  price  reasonable. 

Kaffee  Hag  Corporation,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. — Two-bag  Jubilee  rcaster,  flexarm  cooler  and 
stoner;  one  No.  1 granulator  with  chaff  remover;  all 
burns  equipment  new  and  not  taken  out  of  crates. 
Stored  in  Seattle.  Also  Duplex  automatic  net  weigher. 
If  interested  in  part  or  all,  write  Keil  Company,  Bill- 
ings, Mont. 


FOR  SALE — Two  30‘0-pound-bag  Lambert  coffee  roasters 
complete  excepting  motors.  The  machines  in  good  order 
and  a bargain.  Address  Box  556,  care  of  The  Tea 
and  Coffee  Trade  Journal. 


Situations  IHantsi* 


SITUATION  WANTED— High-grade  man  (39),  thor- 
oughly experienced  both  sales  management  and  operat 
ing;  coffee,  spices,  extracts,  grocery  sundries,  canning 
factory;  fully  qualified  start  new  department  where 
desired.  Clean  record,  fine  references,  college  educa- 
tion. Interested  in  connecting  with  wholesale  grocer 
or  partnership  in  established  brokerage  concern.  Ad- 
dress Box  557,  care  of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade 
Journal. 


CHEMIST — Flavoring  extracts  a specialty.  Installation. 
Analytical  control,  employees  instructed,  etc.  George 
Lang,  Jr.,  3601  Salena  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Hrip  lllnnteh 

WANTED — Manager  fnr  our  bulk  extract  department. 
Must  have  selling  ability  and  be  able  to  teach  other 
sMesmen.  Give  age,  reference,  salary  expected,  and 
outline  fully  your  experience  in  bulk  flavoring  extracts. 
Also  several  bulk  extract  salesmen.  Address  Box  555, 

care  of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal. 

SALESMAN  WANTED — To  handle  Scopo,  the  sanitary 
sink  shovels,  as  side  line.  Scopo  typifies  quality  in  sink 
scoops.  Nothing  else  approaching  it  in  the  market. 
Widely  advertised  in  the  leading  trade  papers.  Sells 
on  sight.  Address  Scopo  Manufacturing  Co.,  393  High 
St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


COFFEE  BUYER-EXECUTIVE-PRACTICAL  MAN 

Wants  connection  with  growing  concern. 

Expert  blender,  Efficient  Factory  Manager,  several 
years’  experience  managing  Wholesale  Roasting 
and  Importing  concern.  Highest  qualifications.  At 
present  employed,  but  desires  change.  If  interested, 
address,  “IMPORTER,”  care  The  Tea  and 
Coffee  Trade  Journal. 


There  is  no  Substitute  for  “Good  China”  when  it  comes  to 
Premium  Coffee.  Attractive  Designs — Effective  Service — are 
offered  by 

THE  SALEM  CHINA  CO.,  Salem,  Ohio 
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Sterling  Adjustable  Clutch  Pencils  in  Different  Sizes 

First  class  useful  article  for  premiums  to  have  your  name  printed  or  engraved  at  very 
reasonable  prices. 

Our  pencils  are  nicely  finished  and  have  a simple  and  perfect  construction. 

If  interested  please  write  for  information. 

STERLING  METAL  NOVELTY  MFG.  CO. 

174-180  WORTH  STREET  NEW  YORK 


A 

25c 

PACKAGE 


Back  to  its  pre-war  price! 


This  is  what  you  have  been 
waiting  for — now,  go  after 
the  Macaroni  Business  strong. 


More  Business — More  Profits. 


THE 

BRIGGS  CEREAL  PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Timepiece  Specialties 

for  SALES  STIMULATION 

A Sturdy  Radium  Dial 
Watch  Made  in  America. 
Beautifully  Nickeled  Frame, 
Velvet  Lined  and  with  Easel 
Back.  3 in.  Tall — Wt.  4 oz. 
Suitable  Women  Agents. 
Grocers’  Wives,  Consumers 

For  the  Family  “Flivver” 

For  Auto  Owners 
For  Kitchen  Use 

Attaches  to  any 
handy  place. 

Time  always 
in  sight. 

Bright  Nickel 
3 VS  Dia. 

Wt.  6 oz. 

Samples  and 
Prices  on 
Request 

Glownite  Auto 

J.  F.  MANSFIELD,  9-11  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 


Glow  ni  to 
“Traveler** 


A Good  Chinaware  Premium  will  lead  the  housewife  to  ask  for  your  brand  of  coffee. 

PURITAN  CHINAWARE 

is  manufactured  in  the  world’s  most  modern  pottery,  insuring  quality  merchandise.  Prices 
within  your  reach.  Delivery  on  short  notice. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  the  newest  plan 

THE  LIMOGES  CHINA  COMPANY  - - Sebring,  Ohio 

W.  I.  GAHRIS,  Pres. 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 


| THE  PRACTICAL  RETAIL  GROCER  | 

c A department  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  problems  which  vex  retailers; 
telling  how  to  arrange,  display  and  sell  goods;  how  to  systematize;  how  to 
advertise;  how  to  obtain  the  maximum  efficiency  in  the  grocery  business.  | 
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PERTINENT  QUESTIONS 

What  the  Retailer  Should  Ask  Himself 
About  Window  Displays,  Store  Ar- 
ranging, Advertising,  Etc. 


By  Frank  H.  Williams 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

ARE  you  promoting  your  business  as  effectively 
as  possible,  Tea  and  Coffee  Merchant?  Are 
you  getting  the  utmost  possible  efficiency  out  of 
all  the  avenues  of  publicity,  advertising,  and  sales 
promotion  ? 

Window  Displays 

Do  you  change  your  window  trims  frequently, 
or  do  you  let  the  same  old  display  remain  on 
view  week  after  week,  accumulating  dust  and  be- 
coming very  much  down  and  out?  Do  you  keep 
your  show  windows  always  freshly  painted  and 
spick  and  span  in  appearance  to  make  the  goods 
displayed  that  much  more  attractive  to  all  possible 
consumers  ? 

Do  you  feature  methods  of  preparing  and  using 
coffee  and  tea?  Do  you  show  various  menus  on 
which  tea  and  coffee  appear,  and  suggest  times 
and  places  where  they  would  be  particularly  ap- 
propriate? 

Do  you  try  really  to  frame  displays  that  will 
help  sell  goods,  or  do  you  just  put  anything  handy 
into  the  show  window  and  let  it  go  at  that?  Do 
you  realize  that  the  show  window  of  your  store, 
if  a large  number  of  people  pass  it  each  day,  can 
be  made  to  function  at  pretty  close  to  100  per 
cent  in  helping  increase  sales  of  tea  and  coffee? 

The  Store  Arrangement 
Is  the  arrangement  of  your  store  attractive? 
Is  it  arranged  so  salespeople  can  handle  customers 
with  the  least  possible  trouble,  dr  are  things 
jumbled  together  in  a helter-skelter  fashion? 

What  sort  of  displays  do  you  give  package 
goods,  open  goods,  and  all  the  other  goods  you 
carry?  Will  your  showcases  make  people  feel 
like  purchasing  more  tea  and  coffee?  Are  the 
articles  placed  on  the  shelves  in  an  orderly,  sys- 
tematic manner,  or  are  they  simply  put  on  with- 
out any  regard  to  brands,  prices,  etc? 

Do  your  prices  appear  on  cards  so  that  all  are 


instantly  discernible  to  all  your  salespeople,  or 
must  the  latter  go  hustling  from  one  part  of  the 
store  to  another  looking  for  prices  on  this,  that, 
and  the  other  thing?  Do  you  watch  your  price 
cards  carefully  from  week  to  week  and  note  all 
changes  on  them  immediately,  or  do  you  neglect 
this  important  phase  of  store  management  and 
as  a result  sometimes  find  that  you  are  selling 
goods  at  wrong  prices? 

Do  you  keep  your  sales  room  clean  and  fresh? 
Is  it  well  lighted?  Do  you  occasionally  change 
the  appearance  of  it  by  altering  the  displays  and 
changing  cases,  so  that  there  is  a live-wire,  alert 
air  about  it? 

The  Advertising 

Is  your  newspaper  advertising  of  the  fresh,  in- 
vigorating, optimistic  tone  that  is  best  calculated 
to  sell-  more  tea  and  coffee?  Is  it  the  sort  of 
advertising  that  would  make  you  want  to  pur- 
chase goods  at  your  store? 

Do  you  change  the  copy  in  your  ads  frequently, 
thereby  getting  the  utmost  possible  value  out  of 
the  space  you  pay  for,  or  do  you  simply  insert  a 
card  and  let  it  run  for  weeks  and  months  with- 
out change? 

Do  you  tell  about  interesting  things  you  are 
doing  in  your  store,  pick  out  the  high  lights  of 
your  business  for  exploitation,  or  are  you  content 
with  merely  citing  brands  and  stating  qualities 
and  prices? 

Do  you  direct  advertising  to  certain  classes  of 
prospects?  Do  you,  for  instance,  address  the 
restaurant  purchasers  of  teas  and  coffees  in  one 
set  of  ads,  and  in  another  make  your  address  to 
people  concerning  the  use  of  tea  and  coffee  in 
their  homes? 

Do  you  watch  your  competitors’  advertising 
and  try  to  be  different,  or  do  you  simply  follow 
their  lead? 

Do  you  hook  up  your  window  and  store  dis- 
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Sixth  Year  Save  the 
Fruit  Crop 

The  advertising  campaign  has  started.  At  the  time  fruits  ripen 
in  the  different  sections  of  America,  the  newspapers  will  appear 
with  strong  advertisements  urging  women  to  put  up  preserves, 
iams  and  jellies  with  Domino  Granulated  Sugar.  This  means 
increased  sales  in  fruits,  jars  and  preserving  material,  and  in 
Domino  Granulated  Sugar  in  the  clean,  convenient  packages. 
Tie  up  with  this  campaign  by  pushing  home  preserving  this 
summer. 


American  Sugar  Refining  Company 

“Sweeten  it  with  Domino” 

Grarulated.  Tablet,  Powered,  Confectioners,  Brown, 

Golden  Syrup 


In  New  York  and  Chicago— in  every  city 
where  it  has  been  advertised  Yuban  has 
outsold  every  other  high  grade  packaged 
coffee. 

Sell  the  coffee  that  brings  you  new  business. 

ARBUCKLE  BROS— YUBAN  COFFEE  DEPT. 

NEW  YORK 

PITTSBURGH  CHICAGO 


| 
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plays  with  your  advertising  so  as  to  get  the  great- 
est possible  value? 

Auxiliary  Advertising 

Do  you  have  a mailing  list?  Do  you  keep  it 
up  to  date,  or  is  it  filled  with  the  names  of  a lot 
of  dead  and  emigrated  people?  Do  you  get  added 
emphasis  for  your  advertising  by  circularizing  all 
the  people  on  your  mailing  list  with  literature 
along  the  same  line  as  the  copy  you  are  running 
in  your  ads? 

How  often  do  you  circularize?  Do  you  check 
up  results  from  circularization  carefully  to  see 
whether  it  is  worth  while  and  which  circulars 
bring  the  best  results?  Do  you  send  special  ap- 
peals to  special  classes  of  patrons,  such  as  restau- 
rant users,  home  users,  and  so  on? 

Do  you  ever  use  painted  signs  to  promote  the 
sale  of  tea  and  coffee?  If  you  do  use  painted 
signs,  do  you  see  that  they  are  always  fresh  and 
clean?  Do  you  change  them  every  now  and  then 
to  make  them  more  attractive? 

Do  you  use  street-car  cards?  If  you  do,  do 
you  see  to  it  that  they  are  striking  and  snappy, 
always  up  to  the  minute? 

Do  you  get  full  advertising  and  publicity  value 
out  of  your  delivery  trucks?  Are  they  distinctively 
painted  so  that  everyone  who  sees  them  will  know 
that  they  are  yours?  Do  you  ever  put  signs  on 
your  trucks  advertising  special  offerings  or  sales? 
Do  you  always  keep  your  trucks  fresh  and  at- 
tractively painted  ? 


CUSTOMERS  AS  AD  WRITERS 


Merchants  of  a Georgia  Town  Lure  Out- 
siders Into  Public  Contest  and 
Prove  Value  of  Slogans 

By  Harold  F.  Podhaski  ‘ 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

A GROUP  of  14  merchants  at  Macon,  Ga.,  re- 
cently  conducted  a cooperative  advertising 
campaign  which  tended  to  prove  that  a worth- 
while slogan  was  of  genuine  value  to  a retail 
store.  Several  fields  of  retail  merchandising  were 
represented  in  this  campaign. 

A full-page  cooperative  advertisement  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Macon  Daily  Telegraph,  which  in- 
cluded 14  separate  ads.  In  each  of  these  spaces 
nothing  was  published  save  the  slogans  of  the 
various  stores  that  were  taking  part  in  the  cam- 
paign; such  slogans,  for  example,  as  “Reliable 
Goods  Only,”  “The  House  of  Harmony,”  “Where 
a Dollar  Does  Its  Duty,”  “We  Sell  for  Cash  and 
Sell  for  Less,”  and  “Out  of  the  High  Rent  Dis- 
trict.” 

At  the  top  of  the  page  was  published  notice 


of  a contest  offering  five  prizes  of  various  amounts 
for  the  best  advertisements  written  around  these 
slogans  and  with  the  correct  names  of  the  various 
stores  represented  by  the  slogans.  A large  num- 
ber of  Macon  people  took  part  in  the  contest. 

A good  slogan  is  undoubtedly  of  genuine  value 
to  a retail  store.  It  reflects  the  character  of  the 
business,  and  people  will  remember  the  slogan  even 
though  they  may  forget  the  name  of  the  store. 


WINDOW  TRIMS  THAT  SELL 


Argument  Showing  That  Best  Plan  Is  to 
Use  Widely  Advertised  Goods,  with 
Help  of  Manufacturer 


By  Edwin  E.  Taylor 
Chicago 

'“TO  sell  goods  is  the  first,  last,  and  only  duty 
A of  a well  prepared  window,  and  if  the  job 
is  looked  at  in  that  light  it  is  just  so  much  easier 


A Carnation  Grocery  Store  Window 

to  trim  a window  that  will  attract  attention  to 
the  store,  stamp  its  personality  on  every  passerby, 
and  sell  the  goods. 

Nationally  advertised  goods  are  the  profitable 
ones  to  feature  in  a store  window.  When  they 
are  shown  in  a good  display  with  the  dealer  helps 
furnished  by  the  company,  the  goods  are  linked 
up  with  the  national  campaigns  and  all  the  sell- 
ing force  of  the  maker’s  extensive  advertising 
is  concentrated  in  the  customer’s  mind  at  sight 
of  the  product  advertised.  The  customer  knows 
the  goods  have  been  on  the  market,  are  reliable, 
and  she  goes  in  and  buys. 

Use  nationally  advertised  goods  for  displays, 
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No.  0211 


The  Little  Indicator  on  the 


UNIVERSAL"  COFFEE  MILL 


which  means  Better  Service  to  Your  Coffee  Trade 


#1 4243- 

Line  pointing  to  num-  #4-#5-#6- 

bers  on  the  indicator  ^ jg 


The  Trade  Mark  Known 


UNIVERSAL 


In  Every  Home 


UNIVERSAL  Coffee  Mills  are  always  in  demand 
because  of  their  added  features  in  mechanical  con- 
struction. 

By  turning  the  knob  on  the  dial  you  can  regulate 
the  grinders  which  give  the  grades  desired — coarse, 
fine,  or  pulverized.  Also  another  added  feature, 
the  safety  release  clutch. 

We  have  a Mill  especially  adapted  for  your  busi- 
ness. Save  the  salesman’s  commission  and  buy 
through  your  jobber. 

Write  for  Catalog  on  UNIVERSAL  Coffee  Mills. 


LANDEKS,  FKAEY  &-  CLAKK 

NEW  BRITAIN  CONN. 


THE  NATION  DEPENDS  UPON  THE  GROCERS 

to  distribute  food  supplies  to  the  people.  They  met  the  supreme 
test  during  the  war  and  they  will  be  equal  to  the  demands  of  peace. 
Money  spent  in  creating  a demand  for 

Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit 

is  wasted  unless  we  have  the  prompt  and  efficient  co-operation  of 
all  distributors.  It  is  the  nation’s  greatest  health  food,  is  100  per 
cent,  whole  wheat  and  an  economical  substitute  for  meat  and  eggs. 

Our  plans  for  1921  call  for  extensive,  far-reaching  advertising.  The 
new  factory  will  enable  us  to  meet  the  full  demand  for  Shredded 
Wheat.  We  solicit  your  friendly  co-operation. 

Made  only  by 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y 


Consult  Classified  Buyer’s  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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then,  and  use  them  well.  Put  in  windows  that 
will  attract  by  their  cleanliness,  their  polished 
glass,  and  their  pyramided  cartons.  People  are 
always  interested  in  things  to  eat  and  a neat,  or- 
derly window  is  sure  to  attract.  Elaborate  dis- 
plays are  scarcely  worth  the  extra  effort,  as  too 
often  they  attract  attention  to  the  display  rather 
than  to  the  goods.  Keep  attention  always  on  the 
goods,  and  use  special  features  only  if  they  help 
to  get  that  attention. 

The  window  should  tell  a definite  selling  mes- 
sage— and  right  there  is  where  the  benefit  of  na- 
tional advertising  comes  in.  Each  manufacturer 
has  studied  out  the  strong  selling  points  in  his 
product  and  paid  the  best  engravers,  artists,  and 
painters  to  put  those  points  on  paper  and  card- 
board. 

The  retailer  doesn’t  have  to  figure  out  the  ap- 
peal that  is  going  to  sell  the  goods : the  manufac- 
turer has  done  it.  All  he  need  do  is  to  use  the 
dealer-helps  that  the  manufacturer  is  glad  to  sup- 
ply. He  will  find  them  adaptable  to  his  windows 
and  that  they  carry  the  selling  message  that  will 
move  the  product. 

The  illustration  pictures  a large  grocery-store 
window  attractively  fixed  up  with  Carnation  win- 
dow trims,  an  example  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished with  a standard  assortment  furnished  in 
a set  or  unit  as  shown.  Reports  indicate  that 
these  windows  have  been  very  profitable  in  moving 
merchandise  for  the  grocers. 


SELL  IN  LOTS  OF  TEN 


Kansas  Grocer  Describes  Advantages  of 
Dropping  Old  Dozen  Custom  for 
His  New  Decimal  Idea 


“Instead  of  advertising  or  selling  canned  goods 
by  the  dozen  or  by  the  case,  I sell  them  in  lots 
of  10,”  said  Orville  Edwards,  proprietor  of  two 
successful  stores  at  Abilene,  Kan.  “The  advant- 
age is  that  it  is  easier  for  people  to  think  in  10’s 
than  in  dozens. 

“Tell  a customer  that  corn  is  25  cents  a can,  or 
$2.76  a dozen,  and  he  has  to  stop  and  divide  $2.76 
by  12  to  see  just  how  much  reduction  that  is. 
But  tell  the  customer  that  the  corn  is  25  cents  a 
can,  or  10  cans  for  $2.30,  he  knows  at  once  that 
the  saving  is  just  2 cents  a can. 

“That  is  the  basis  on  which  we  figure.  On 
canned  stuff  where  the  price  is  up  to  20  cents  we 
make  a reduction  of  1 cent  a can.  in  lots  of  10; 
when  the  price  is  between  25  and  40  cents,  the 
reduction  is  2 cents  a can;  between  41  and  60 
cents,  it  is  3 cents;  between  61  and  80  cents,  the 
reduction  is  4 cents ; and  so  on. 

“It  is  a fact  -that  people  will  buy  10  cans  of  an 


article  when  they  could  not  be  persuaded  to  buy 
a case,  or  even  a dozen.  Our  canned-goods  busi- 
ness increased  materially  when  we  abandoned  the 
case  and  dozen  basis  and  sold  on  the  10-unit  plan.” 


A NEW  COFFEE  DISPLAY  CASE 


Hobart  Mfg.  Co.  Features  Novel  Bins  That 
Give  Out  Old  Coffee  First — Value 
of  Sales  Conferences 


' I ’ HE  accompanying  cut  illustrates  a new  type 
of  case  for  the  display  of  bulk  coffee.  A 
particularly  interesting  feature  is  that  the  bins  are 
filled  from  the  top  and  the  coffee  is  taken  out 
from  the  bottom,  thus  making  certain  that  the  old 


A New  Bulk-Coffee  Showcase 


coffee  is  used  first.  The  Hobart  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Troy,  Ohio,  featured  this  showcase  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Hobartizer,  and  the  mill  shown 
is  a Hobart. 

The  company  looks  upon  frequent  district  sales 
conferences  as  increasingly  important,  as  they 
give  both  the  firm  and  the  salesmen  a fuller 
knowledge  of  each  others’  viewpoints  and  prob- 
lems. One  of  these  was  held  in  Denver  recently, 
which  was  attended  by  Gus  Eichman,  western  sales 
manager.  W.  L.  Myatt,  manager  of  the  tea  and 
coffee  department  of  the  Morey  Mercantile  Co., 
made  an  address  on  “The  Benefits  of  an  Electric 
Coffee  Mill  for  Retail  Merchants.”  His  com- 
pany has  used  Hobart  equipment  for  years. 


GROWING  DEMAND  FOR  SHOWCASES 


Panay  Company  Expands  from  Nothing 
Four  Years  Ago  Into  a Large  Three- 
Story  Factory 

/'’NNE  of  the  remarkable  industrial  advancements 
of  the  last  four  years  has  been  shown  by 
the  Panay  Horizontal  Show  Jar  Co.  and  the 
Panay  Sectional  Show  Case  Co.  of  Milwaukee, 
the  latter  the  selling  organization.  At  the  start 
the  daily  capacity  was  only  two  dozen  jars  a day 
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cAmericas  Most  Famous  Dosser f 

Jell-0 


'|'HE  making  of  quality  product 
has  given  us  tHe  great  Bulk,  of 
the  Jelly  Powder  trade  in  America 

The  Genesee  Pure  Food  Company 
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Two  Factories 
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‘ ‘Loose’  ’ Sugar  Means  Losing  Sugar 

Careful  tests  have  proven  that  a Grocer 
cannot  fill  173  two  pound  bags  out  of 
a 352  pound  barrel  of  sugar.  The  loss 
runs  anywhere  from  one  to  five  pounds. 

Franklin  Package  Sugars  not  only  save 
that  loss;  but  the  cost  of  paper,  bags 
and  twine. 

The  Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Company 

PHILADELPHIA 

tcA  Franklin  Cane  Sugar  for  every  use” 

Granulated,  Dainty  Lumps,  Fowdered,  Confectioners,  Brown, 
Golden  Syrup 
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in  a room  40  by  80  feet ; today  it  occupies  a three- 
story  factory  of  38,000  square  feet  with  ability 
to  turn  out  300,000  jars  a year.  The  manufactur- 
ing company  has  a paid  in  capital  of  $250,000. 

The  Panay  show  jar  is  entirely  of  glass,  opens 


A Case  for  Bakery  Products 


only  at  one  end,  is  impervious  to  moisture,  helps 
to  keep  the  contents  cool,  and  the  contents  are  al- 
ways in  plain  view  at  the  front  of  the  jar.  The 
demand  comes  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding the  tropics,  and  the  largest  candy  manu- 
facturers in  the  United  States  are  among  the 
distributors. 

J.  E.  Sharp  is  president  of  both  companies. 


SHIPPERS  TO  HOLD  CONVENTION 
Traffic  representatives  of  manufacturers  that 
distribute  their  products  through  public  mer- 
chandise warehouses  will  have  a convention  at 
the  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  June  16  and 
17.  It  will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  Shippers’ 
Warehousing  & Distributing  Association,  which 
was  organized  in  Chicago  a year  ago  to  effect  the 
standardizing  and  simplifying  of  forms,  docu- 
ments, regulations,  etc. 


TRADE  PAPER  MAN  WITH  HOOVER 
Fred  M.  Feiker,  vice-president  of  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Co.  and  an  experienced  trade-paper  editor, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  to  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Hoover. 


APRIL  TEA  EXAMINATIONS 


(special  correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  May  24,  1921— The  re- 
port of  the  supervising  tea  examiner  for  March 
has  just  been  issued.  It  shows  a total  of  4,509,- 
896  pounds  of  tea  passed  and  85  rejected,  as 
compared  with  6,335,291  pounds  passed  and  140 
rejected  in  April,  1920.  Here  are  the  details: 


Formosa  oolong  

Congou  

India  

Ceylon  

Blended  Ceylon  and  India 

Java  

Sumatra  

Ceylon  green  

Pingsuey  green  

Country  green  

Japan  

Capers  

Scented  orange  pekoe 

Canton  oolong  

Azores  


Passed  Rejected 

590,671 
83,961 
746,258 
1,648,503 
791 

555,425  85 

950 
101,315 
688,151 
15,242 
26,226 
2,730 
28,869 
20,716 
88 


Total  4,509,896 

By  Districts. 

Boston  1,158,039 

Chicago 173,288 

Puget  Sound  59,015 

St.  Paul  842 

San  Francisco  349,474 

New  York  2,769,238 


85 


85 


Total  4,509,896 

Honolulu  report  not  yet  received. 


85 


AUSTRALIA  OPPOSES  COUPONS 
The  Federation  of  Retail  Grocers’  Associations 
of  Australia,  at  its  meeting  of  March  3,  1921, 
adopted  a resolution  reading : 

“The  federation  urges  all  state  associations  to 
spare  no  effort  to  stop  the  use  of  coupons,  trading 
stamps,  cash  orders,  guessing  competitions,  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  goods,  and  urges  gro- 
cers to  substitute  other  lines  for  any  which  are 
handicapped  by  the  discredited  practices  referred 
to.” 

EVAPORATED  MILK  CASE 
(staff  correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  June  6,  1921. — The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  handed  down  a 
decision  in  Case  No.  11,403  of  Nestle’s  Food  Co. 
against  the  Mobile  & Ohio  Railroad  Co.  et  al. 
In  their  syllabus  the  commissioners  say : 

“Rates  on  evaporated  milk,  in  carloads,  from 
Wisconsin  and  Indiana  to  New  Orleans  and  Mobile 
for  export,  found  not  unreasonable,  unjustly  dis- 
criminatory, or  unduly  prejudicial.  Complaint 
dismissed.” — Lamm. 


EMPIRE  HARDWARE  COMPANY 

Butchers'  STORE  FURNISHINGS  £££»„• 

SCALES,  CANISTERS,  SHOW  CASES,  REFRIGERATORS,  Etc. 
ELECTRIC  COFFEE  MILUS 

272-274  West  Broadway  New  York  City 

Write  for  complete  Catalogue 
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We  Specialize  in  Packing 

TEA  BALLS 

(INDIVIDUAL  BRANDS) 

and  are  now  packing  for 
some  of  the  leading  firms  of 
the  country 

Every  Style  of  Package  Tea 
and  Food  Products 
Put  Up  for  the  Trade 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 

UphamFoodProductsinc 

ESTABLISHED  1909 

329  Greenwich  St. 

New  York 

Connecticut  Factory:  Hawleyville,  Conn. 


No  substitute  is  acceptable  to 
one  who  enjoys  good  coffee. 
Some  of  your  customers  cannot 
drink  coffee  because  it  affects 
them. 

KAFFEE  HAG  is  95%  caf- 
feine-free coffee.  Packed  in  one 
pound  packages,  either  bean  or 
ground,  ten  and  thirty  pounds  to 
the  case. 

If  your  jobber  doesn’t  carry  it, 
write  us  direct. 

KAFFEE  HAG  CORPORATION 
New  York  Cleveland  Chicago 


Sell  Your  Own  Brands 
of  Coffee 

DO  you  ever  stop  and  think  of  the.  All  Important 
part  Coffee  plays  in  your  business?  That  Coffee 
is  responsible  for  More  Lost  Customers  and  that 
it  is  responsible  for  More  New  Customers  than  any- 
thing: else  you  sell  ? 

And  doesn’t  it  stand  to  reason  that  Coffee  In  the  Bean 
Ground  Fresh  in  any  grade  of  grind  to  suit  your  cus- 
tomers' methods  of  brewing  shows  far  Better  Results 
for  the  housewife  than  Coffee  that  has  been  Ground 
and  put  up  in  Cans  weeks  and!  maybe  months  before  it 
is  used  ? 

If  you  handle  three'  or  four  Good  Grades  of  Bulk  Coffee 
and  Grind  It  Fresh  for  each  customer — then  put  it  up 
in  a,  package  bearing  Your  Own  Name,  you  are  satisfy- 
ing your  trade  more  completely,  giving  them  Better 
Value  for  less  money,  and  making  more  profit  on  Every 
Single  Pound  You  Sell!  And  you’re  advertising  Your- 
self instead  of  somebody  else!  You  are  selling  something 
your  customers  can  buy  from  You — and  You  Only. 

There  is  only  One  Way  to  Build  Coffee  Sales — that  is 
by  selling  Freshly  Ground  Coffee.  Write  us  for  our 
booklet  “How  to  Build  and  Hold  a Retail  Coffee 
Business.” 

We  shall  also  be  glad  to  tell  you  about  the  Hobart 
Peanut  Butter  Attachment — fits  right  on  Hobart  Coffee 
Mills  at  small  added  cost. 

The  Hobart  Manufacturing  Company 

114  Penn  Avenue  Troy,  Ohio 


COFFEE  MILLS-*' MEAT  CHOPPERS 
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ADHESIVE  PASTE 

Western  Paste  & Gum  Co. 

ALUMINUM  WARE 

Aluminum  Products  Co. 

West  Bend  Aluminum  Co. 

ASSOCIATIONS 

National  Coffee  Roasters  Assn. 

BAGS— CARRYALL 

Union  Bag  & Paper  Corp. 

BAGS— PAPER 

Continental  Paper  & Bag  Mills. 
Thomas  M.  Royal  & Co. 

Union  Bag  & Paper  Corp. 

BAKING  POWDER 

Federal  Pure  Food  Co. 

Manhattan  Baking  Powder  Co. 

CASH  REGISTERS 

National  Cash  Register  Co. 

CHICORY 

Franck  Sons,  Henry. 

Muller  & Co.,  E.  B. 

CHINAWARE 
Limoges  China  Co. 

Saxon  China,  Co. 

Sebring  Pottery  Co. 

CLOTH  TAPES,  GUMMED 
Eastern  Gummed  Tape  Co. 

COCOA  BEANS 
Tohn  Clarke  & Co. 

Seggerman  Bros. 

COCOA  AND  CHOCOLATE 
Ambrosia  Chocolate  Co. 

Baker  & Co.,  Walter. 

Baker,  Inc.,  W.  H.-  . 

Federjd  Pure  Food  Co. 

Hooton  Cocoa  Co. 

COCONUT 
Franklin  Baker  Co. 

COFFEE— CAFFEIN-FREE 
Kaffee  Hag  Corp. 

COFFEE  FILLERS 
American  Cereal  Coffee  Co. 
Milwaukee  Importing  Co. 

Muller  & Co.,  E.  B. 

COFFEE— GREEN 
Aron  & Co.,  J. 

Braunling  Coffee  Co. 

Carret  & Co.,  J.  E. 

Cassinelli  & Co.,  S. 

Danaher,  Harry  C. 

Dannemiller  Coffee  Co. 

Eppens,  Smith  Co. 

Grace  & Co.,  W.  R. 
Handelmaatschappy  “Transmarina. ” 
Hard  & Rand. 

Tones  Bros.  Tea  Co. 
Livierato-Kidde  Co. 

Mitsui  & Co. 

Monahan  Brokerage  Co. 

Nettle,  F.  J. 

Riordan,  Billard,  Lazo  Co. 

Ruffner,  McDowell  & Burch. 

Sasco  Coffee  Co. 

Wiemann  Co..  Geo.  F. 

Woods,  Ehrhard  & Co. 


COFFEE-MAKING  DEVICES 

Tricolator  Co. 

COFFEE  MILLING,  CLEANING, 
SEPARATING,  ETC. 

Reeve  & Van  Riper. 

COFFEE  MILLS— ELECTRIC 
(FOR  STORES) 

Braun  Co. 

Deer  Co.,  A.  J. 

Hobart  Mfg.  Co. 

Landers,  Frary  & Clark. 

COFFEE  PUBLICITY 
. Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Com- 
mittee. 

COFFEE-ROASTED 

Arbuckle  Bros. 

Chase  & Sanborn. 

Dannemiller  Coffee  Co. 

Dwinell- Wright  Co. 

Eppens,  Smith  Co. 

Farrington  Co.,  G.  B. 

Fischer  & Co.,  B. 

International  Coffee  Co. 

Merchants’  Coffee  Co.  of  New  Orleans. 
Schonbrunn  & Co.,  S.  A. 
weir  & Co.,  Ross  W. 

VVidlar  Co. 

Wiemann  Co.,  Geo.  F. 

COFFEE  ROASTERS  (FOR  TRADE) 

Haulenbeck  Co.,  John  W. 

COFFEE— SOLUBLE 
Soluble  Coffee  Cc.  of  America. 
Washington  Coffee  Refining  Co.,  G. 

CONTAINERS 

American  Can  Co.  (tin  and  fiber  cans). 
Arkell  Safety  Bag  Co.  (paper  linings). 
Buffalo  Corrugated  Container  Co. 

(corrugated  fiber  shipping  cases). 
Canister  Co.  of  New  Jersey  (tin  and 
composite  cans). 

Continental  Paper  & Bag  Mills  (pa- 
per bags). 

Empire  Paper  Products  Co.  (fiber 
and  combination  cans). 

Federal  Tin  Co.  (tin  cans). 

Fibre  Can  Corp.  (fiber  cans). 

Fidelity  Can  Co.  (tin  cans  and  wooden 
shipping  boxes). 

Gair  Co.,  Robert  (cartons  and  fibei 
shipping  cases). 

General  Can  Co.  (tin  and  fiber  cans). 
Globe  Folding  Box  Co.  (folding  car- 
tons). 

Heekin  Can  Co.  (tin  cans). 

Hinde  & Dauch  Paper  Co.  (corru- 
gated fiber  shipping  cases). 

Metal  Basket  Works  (metal  shipping 
containers). 

Miller  Fibre  Products  Co.  (fiber  cans 
and  tubes). 

National  Can  Co.  (tin  cans). 
National  Paper  Can  Co.  (fiber  cans). 
Peerless  Paper  Box  Mfg.  Co.  (car- 
tons). 

Republic  Can  & Metal  Co.  (tin  cans). 
Ritchie  & Co.,  W.  C.  (all  fiber  and 
tin  top  and  bottom  cans). 
Rochester  Folding  Box  Co.  (corru- 
gated shipping  and  folding  boxes). 
Royal  & Co.,  Thomas  M.  (paper 
bags  and  cartons). 


Schurmann  & Co.,  W.  A.  (egg  car 
tons). 

Self- Locking  Carton  Co.  (egg  car- 
tons). 

Stanwood  Tube  & Can  Co.  (composite 
cans). 

St.  Louis  Paper  Can  & Tube  Co. 
(composite  cans). 

Star  Corrugated  Box  Co.  (shipping 
containers). 

Union  Bag  & Paper  Corp.  (paper 
bags). 

Union  Paper  Co.  (fiber  cans). 

Weis  Fibre  Container  Corp.  (parch- 
ment-lined fiber  cans). 

COLLAPSIBLE  TIN  TUBES 

Peerless  Tube  Co. 

White  Metal  Mfg.  Co. 

Wirz,  Inc.,  A.  H. 

CONDENSED  MILK 
Carnation  Milk  Products  Co. 

COUNTERS — STORE 
Empire  Hardware  Co. 

Sherer-Gillett  Co. 

DISPLAY  CASES 
Panay  Sectional  Show  Case  Co. 

EGG  CANDLERS 
Safe-Te  Mfg.  Co. 

EGG  CARTONS 
Schurmann  & Co.,  W.  A. 

ESSENTIAL  OILS 
Chiris  & Co.,  Antoine. 

Unccrer  & Co. 

FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 
Price  Flavoring  Extract  Co. 

Van  Duzer  Extract  Co. 

Widlar  Co. 

FLOUR  SACKS 

Union  Bag  & Paper  Corp. 

FLY  PAPER 
Thum  Co.,  O.  & W. 

GLASSINE  BAGS 
Continental  Paper  & Bag  Mills. 

Royal  & Co.,  Thomas  M. 

Union  Bag  & Paper  Corp. 

HERBS 
Archibald  & Lewis  Co. 

JELLY  POWDER 
Geneses  Pure  Food  Co. 

LABELS 
Fenton  Label  Co. 

Grand  Rapids  Label  Co. 

Oberly  & Newell. 

Riverside  Printing  Co. 

Royal  & Co.,  Thomas  M. 

LINERS 
Arkell  Safety  Bag  Co. 

Diamond  State  Fibre  Co. 

Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parchment  Co. 
Royal  & Co.,  Thomas  M. 

Union  Bag  & Paper  Corp. 

MACARONI 

Briggs  Cereal  Products  Co. 

MACHINERY— CAN  MAKING 

Langston  Co.,  Samuel  M. 
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A receipt  printed  and 
issued  by  a 

National  Cash  Register 


. WE  THANK  YOU  FOH  YOUR  PATRONAGE 
PLEASE  CALI  AGAIN 

★ A -1.00  -0001  JUN 15 -21 

Amount  T'£S£**  Oate 


Brown  & Stevens 

General  Merchandise 
This  receipt  shows  the  amount  of  your 
purchase 


Benefits  the  customer: 

The  plainly  printed  figures  of  the  amount 
on  the  receipt  show  that  she  has  not  been 
overcharged.  She  likes  to  buy  in  a store 
of  this  kind. 

Helps  the  clerk: 

It  proves  that  he  registered  the  right 
amount.  The  added  and  printed  records 
inside  the  register  give  the  clerk  credit  for 
the  sale. 


The  register  prints  a 
record  of  the  sale  on 
the  receipt.  The  star 
shows  it  was  a cash 
sale.  “A”  is  the  clerk’s 
initial.  The  amount  is 
$1.00.  It  was  the  first 
sale  on  June  15,  1921. 
The  register  also  prints 
an  advertisement  of  the 
merchant’s  store  on  the 
front  and  back  of  the 
receipt. 


Protects  the  merchant: 


He  knows  that  to  get  the  proper  amount 
printed  on  the  receipt,  correct  added  and 
printed  records  must  be  made  inside  the 
register. 


A National  Cash  Register  is  the  only  ma- 
chine that  prints  and  issues  this  kind  of  a 
receipt. 


We  make  cash  registers  for  every  line  of  business.  Priced  $75  and  up. 

NATIONAL 

CASH  REGISTER  CO. 

DAYTON,  OHIO. 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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MACHINERY— COCOA 

Burns  & Sons,  Jabez. 

Lambert  Machine  Co. 

MACHINERY— COFFEE 

Braun  Co. 

Burns  & Sons,  Jabez. 

Deer  Co.,  A.  J. 

Gump  Co.,  B.  F. 

Hobart  Mfg.  Co. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co. 

Lambert  Machine  Co. 

MACHINERY— FIBER  SHIPPING 
CASE 

Langston  Co.,  Samuel  M. 

MACHINERY— LABELING 

Jagenberg  Machine  Co. 

MACHINERY-MUSTARD 

Oehmig  & Co.,  Paul. 

MACHINERY-PAPER  CAN 

Langston  Co.,  Samuel  M. 

MACHINERY-PEANUT 

Burns  & Sons,  Jabez. 

Deer  Co.,  A.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co. 

Lambert  Machine  Co. 

Oehmig  & Co.,  Paul. 

MACHINERY— PEANUT  BUTTER 

Burns  & Sons,  Jabez. 

Deer  Co.,  A.  J. 

Lambert  Machine  Co. 

MACHINERY— SOLUBLE  COFFEE 

Buffalo  Foundry  & Machine  Co. 

MACHINERY— TEA 

Burns  & Sons,  Jabez. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co. 

MACHINES— WEIGHING 

Edtbauer  & Co.,  E. 

National  Packaging  Machinery  Co. 
Pneumatic  Scale  Corn. 

Small  Mfg.  Co.,  C.  T. 

Vogt-Zanone  Scale  Co. 

MACHINERY— WEIGHING  AND 
PACKAGING 

Anderson,  Inc.,  E.  D. 

Edtbauer  & Co.,  E. 

Hoepner  Automatic  Scale  Co. 
Tagenberg  Machine  Co. 

tohnson  Automatic  Sealer  Corp. 
rational  Packaging  Machinery  Co. 
Pneumatic  Scale  Corp. 

Small  Mfg.  Co.,  C.  T. 

Vogt-Zanone  Scale  Co. 

MACHINES— WIRE-STITCHING 

[deal  Stitcher  & Mfg.  Co. 

MEAT  CHOPPERS 

Deer  Co.,  A.  J. 

MEAT  SLICERS 

Deer  Co.,  A.  J. 

MILLSTONES 

Oehmig  & Co.,  Paul. 

MOTOR  TRUCKS 

Packard  Motor  Car  Co. 


MUSTARD 

Colburn  Co.,  A. 

Widlar  Co. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

Myers,  Dr.  Wm.  S. 

PAPER— WRAPPING 

Union  Bag  & Paper  Corp. 

PREMIUM  SPECIALTIES 

Aluminum  Products  Co. 

Bowman  Co.,  Geo.  H. 

Limoges  China  Co. 

Mansfield.,  J.  F. 

Premium  Service  Co. 

Pudlin  & > Perry. 

Saxon  China  Co. 

Sterling'  Metal  Novelty  Co. 

Ulery  Co.,  U.  J. 

^est  Bend  Aluminum  Co. 

RICE 

Associated  Rice  Millers  of  America. 

SCALES— FACTORY 

Smith  Scale  Co. 

SEALING  TAPE 

Eastern  Gummed  Tape  Co. 

Liberty  Paper  Co. 

SEALS— GUMMED 

Fenton  Label  Co 
Grand  Rapids  Label  Co. 

Royal  & Co.,  Thomas  M. 

SEEDS 

Archibald  & Lewis. 

Mitsui  & Co. 

SHIPPING  CONTAINERS  — FIBER 

Buffalo  Corrugated  Container  Co. 

Gair  Co.,  Robert 

Hinde  & Dauch  Paper  Co. 

Rochester  Folding  Box  Co. 

Star  Corrugated  Box  Co. 

SHREDDED  WHEAT 

Shredded  Wheat  Co. 

SIRUP— TABLE 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Warner  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

SODA 

Federal  Pure  Food  Co. 

SPICE  GRINDERS 

Archibald  & Lewis. 

Widlar  Co. 

SPICES 

Archibald  & Lewis. 

Clarke  & Co.,  John. 

Colburn  Co.,  A. 

Grace  & Co.,  W.  R. 
Handelmaatsch^poy  “T ransmarina.” 
Widlar  Co, 

STENCIL-CUTTING  MACHINES 

Diagraph  Stencil  Machine  Corp. 

STORE  FURNISHINGS 
Empire  Hardware  Co. 

National  Cash  Register  Co. 
Sherer-Gillett  Co. 

SUGAR  BROKERS 

Ruffner,  McDowell  & Burch. 


SUGAR  REFINERS 

American  Sugar  Refining  Cop. 
Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Warner  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

TAPE-GUMMED 

Eastern  Gummed  Tape  Co. 

Liberty  Paper  Co. 

TEA  BAGS— INDIVIDUAL 

National  Urn  Bag  Co. 

TEA  BAGS— PAPER 

Continental  Paper  & Bag  Mills. 

Royal  & Co.,  Thomas  M. 

Union  Bag  & Paper  Corp. 

TEA  BALLS 

TJpham  Food  Products,  Inc. 

TEA  BROKERS 

Macy  Bros.  & Gillett 

Montgomery  & Co.,  Jas.  and  Jno.  R. 

TEA  EXPORTERS 

Poole,  Otis.  A. 

Rowley,  Davies  & Co. 

TEA  IMPORTERS 

Aron  & Co.,  J. 

Carter,  Macy  & Co. 

Childs  & Bro.,  Inc.,  Frank  E. 
Colburn  Co.,  A. 

Tardine,  Matheson  & Co. 

Tones  Bros.  Tea  Co. 

Mitsui  & Co. 

Poole,  Otis  A. 

Rowley,  Davies  & Co. 
Handelmaatschappy  “Transmarina.” 

TEA-PACKAGE 

Chase  & Sanborn. 

Dannemiller  Coffee  Co. 

Dwinell- Wright  Co. 

Eppens,  Smith  Co. 

Farrington  Co.,  G.  B. 

Fischer  & Co.,  B. 

International  Coffee  Co. 

Merchants’  Coffee  Co.  of  New  Or- 
leans. 

Weir  & Co.,  Ross  W. 

Wiemann  & Co.,  George  F. 

Widlar  Co. 

TEA  PACKERS-FOR  THE  TRADE 

Carter,  Macy  & Co. 

Reeve  & Van  Riper. 

TRADE  MARK  SERVICE 

Trade  Mark  Title  Co. 

URN  BAGS 

National  Urn  Bag  Co. 

VANILLA  BEANS 

Barrett  & Co.,  M.  L. 

Chiris  & Co.,  Antoine. 

Thurston  & Braidlich. 

Ungerer  & Co. 

WAGON  DISTRIBUTORS’ 
SPECIALTIES 

Briggs  Cereal  Products  Co. 

Federal  Pure  Food  Co. 

WAREHOUSEMEN 

Ontario  Warehouse  Co. 
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Purity  and  Quality 

— LF— 

MOCHA 

L B Longberry  Harrar 

LIVIERATO-KIDDE  CO. 

Largest  Importers  of  Mocha 

26  OLD  SLIP  NEW  YORK 

Corner  Front  St. 

Cable  Address,  “MOCHA” 
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The  Colburn  “A” 
Spice  Line  is  Com- 
plete—from  Mustard 
to  Marjoram 


Spices 

Mustard 

Flavoring  Extracts 
Cooking  Herbs 
Pickling  Spices 
other  Condiments 


You  can  turn  your  profits  on  spices  several 
times  faster  by  carrying  and  selling  the  com- 
plete line  of  Colburn  “A”  Seasonings. 

“Colburn’s”  meets  every  demand  of  modern 
cooking,  based  on  delightful  delicacy  of  flavor, 
and  judicious  variety  of  seasoning. 

“Colburn’s”  has  quality — the  difference  be- 
tween money  wasted  and  money  saved  in  food 
seasoning.  And  Colburn  quality  has  made 
Colburn’s  renown  universal. 


Send  us  your  orders  or  inquiries 
We  are  fully  equipped  for  prompt  service 


The  A.  Colburn  Company 

PHILADELPHIA  Established  1857 


Colburn’s "® 

Spices  -Mustard-Condiments 
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Here  is  one  of  our  Jubilee  Coffee  Roasters  with  Flexarm  Cooling 
Apparatus  as  operated  in  a highly  successful  plant. 

The  coffee  trade  has  been  quick  to  see  the  advantages  obtained 
by  a user  of  modern  equipment  like  this,  compactly  arranged  for 
handling  40  to  80  bags  per  day  with  a single  roaster;  for  the  Jubilee 

Roaster  is  so  designed  that  every  operation  is  conveniently  simple 

almost  automatic,  we  might  say. 

We  have  repeatedly  stated  that  the  Burns  Jubilee  Roaster 
produces 

“finer  roasts  with  less  gas.” 

That  statement  is  based  on  the  results  of  exhaustive  tests  made 
in  a large  number  of  coffee  roasting  establishments,  under  varying 
operating  conditions.  The  Jubilee  roaster  is  widely  recognized  as 
the  greatest  machine  yet  produced  for  roasting  coffee  with  gas  fuel. 

Our  circular,  No.  251,  gives  full  particulars. 


irAvSt43DSi  NEW  YORK 

J 


2017 


JABEZ  BURNS  & SONS 


EQUIPMENT 


A Jubilee  Coffee  Roaster  Installation 
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Convenience  and  Serviceability 

— the  two  most  important  features  of  interest  to  Coffee  Roasters. 


Burns  Roasting -Room  Tools 


Shovels,  scoops,  here  shown  are  designed  to  facilitate  handling  of  coffee  in  the  roast- 
ing room.  The  wood  shovel,  made  of  well  seasoned  and  firm  grained  ash,  is  used  for  turn- 
ing and  stirring  roasted  coffee  in  the  cooling  pan.  Much  preferred  to  metal  shovels  as 
the  latter  break  up  the  beans  and  also  tend  to  rapidly  wear  the  cooler  bottom.  It  is  well 
balanced  and  light,  weighing  only  3 lb. 

The  Flat  Steel  Scoops  have  been  particularly  designed  with  handle  above  the  body 
of  scoop  which  saves  space  necessary  for  operation  and  makes  lifting  easier.  Convenient 
for  getting  into  corners  of  flat  bottom  bins. 

Burns  Bag  Samplers  or  “Tryers”  are  designed  for  taking  samples  from  bagged  goods 
without  opening  or  mutilating  the  bags.  Hardened  steel  point  readily  enters  between 
the  burlap  threads  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  break  the  bag  and  leave  a hole  through 
which  goods  can  waste.  Made  of  nickel-plated  steel  in  sizes  for  coffee  bean,  pod  or 
shelled  peanuts,  cocoa  beans,  rice  and  other  cereals. 

Many  roasters  have  found  the  Cleaner  Wheel  and  the  Wire  Brush  shown  valuable 
tools  for  removing  dirt  from  cooler-box  perforations,  etc. 

All  of  these  convenient  and  serviceable  tools , and  others , 
are  described  in  our  new  Circular  254.  Ask  f°r  d- 


2010 
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The  New  Lambert  Peanut  Stoner 

Lambert  engineers  recently  perfected  a device  which  will 
automatically  eliminate  stones,  dust  and  light  impurities  from 
shelled  peanuts,  with  an  hourly  capacity  of  from  eight  to  twelve 
hundred  pounds.  It  is  known  as  The  New  Lambert  Peanut 
Stoner,  No.  i. 

Several  of  these  machines  have  been  built  and  are  now  in  opera- 
tion with  entire  satisfaction  to  their  users.  We  will  be  glad  to  give 
a detailed  description  of  the  operation  and  construction  of  this 
machine,  upon  request. 

This  is  but  one  of  several  types  of  Lambert  Peanut  Machinery. 
This  concern  is  a pioneer  manufacturer  of  peanut  machinery  and 
has  equipped  many  of  the  largest  peanut  handling  plants  in  the 
United  States. 

Lambert  Machine  Company 

MARSHALL,  MICHIGAN,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  New  “Economic”  Coffee  Roaster 

(FOR  COAL  AND  COKE  FUEL) 

The  advantages  of  the  Economic  Coffee  Roaster  with  Rotary  Cooler, 
pictured  above,  may  be  stated  briefly,  as  follows : 

The  new  type  rotary  cooler  permits  quick  and  uniform  cooling. 

It  is  portable — no  brick  work  necessary. 

It  is  compact  and  self-contained. 

It  takes  up  a minimum  amount  of  floor  space. 

It  produces  coffee  with  a high  roast  when  desired. 

This  efficient  machine  is  equipped  for  coal  fuel  and  is  provided  with  a 
stoning  apparatus.  It  is  made  in  two  sizes — one  or  two  bag  capacity,  with 
provision  for  either  belt  drive  or  with  direct  electric  motor. 

Our  catalogue  describes  the  complete  Lambert  line 

Lambert  Machine  Company 

MARSHALL,  MICHIGAN,  U.  S.  A. 
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Huntley  Manufacturing  Co. 

Silver  Creek  New  York 

Canadian.  Plant:  Huntley  Mfg.  Co.  Ltd.,  Tillsonburg,  Ontario,  Canada 
Coffee-Roasting  Plants  Completely  Equipped 


The  “Monitor”  “Steel-cut”  Coffee  Grinder,  Separator  and  Chaffer,  No.  1,  illustrated  above, 
will  produce  coffee  that  has  been  purified  through  the  elimination  of  chaff  after  the  grinding 
operation — and  this  can  be  done  with  a shrinkage  of  less  than  one  per  cent. 

This  machine  will  render  service  for  years,  always  giving  the  same  efficient  production. 
If  you  are  not  using  this  machine  in  your  coffee  roasting  or  packing  plant  it  will  pay  you  to 
get  in  touch  with  us  at  once.  Our  Catalogue  No.  6 describes  it  fully.  The  same  catalogue  will 
tell  you  about  our  complete  line  of  roasters  of  various  capacities.  Whatever  your  need  may 
be,  we  will  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  you. 


This  “Monitor”  Equipment 

Insures  Perfect  “Steel  Cut”  Coffee 
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THE  QUESTION  IS 


HOW  can  the  firm  with  a small  or  medium  capacity,  compete  with  the  large  roaster 
in  furnishing  its  trade  with  Steel  Cut  Coffee,  without  the  expense  of  a big  machine 
having  twice  the  capacity  needed. 


THE 


Removes  Chaff 
Almost  Whole — 
Practically  Clean — 
No  Waste 


STEEL  CUT  COFFEE  MILL 

HAS  SOLVED  THE  QUESTION 

It  is  a ma- 
chine espe- 
cially designed 
to  meet  the 
demand  among 
the  smaller 
and  medium 
coffee  plants 
and  has  a ca- 
pacity of  300 
to  500  pounds 
per  hour,  de- 
pending upon 
the  size  of 
product  d e- 
sired,  requir- 
ing but  2 HP. 

A self-con- 
tained outfit, 
equipped  with 
genuine  “Le 
Page”  Patent 
Cutters,  which 
in  one  opera- 
tion, makes 
the  most  uni- 
form quality  of 
Steel-Cut  Cof- 
fee, removing 
or  retaining 
chaff  and  re- 
ducing the 
amount  of  fine 
coffee  made  to 
a lower  per- 
centage than 
by  any  other 
method. 

When  these 
outfits  are 
equipped  with 
the  chaff  re- 
moving device, 
the  product  is 
so  agitated  in 
passing 
through  the 
purifier,  that 
the  small  par- 
ticles of  fine 
still  retained 
in  the  folds  of 
the  chaff  is 

thus  released,  allowing  the  chaff  to  be  removed 
almost  whole,  practically  clean  and  no  waste. 
Complete  equipment  includes  the  LE  PAGE 
PATENT  Cut  Roller  Mill,  Purifier,  Fan,  Chaff  Collector 
and  Double  Elevator,  Complete  ready  for  installing. 

Can  furnish  outfits  with  capacities  up  to  1000  pounds 
per  hour. 

CIRCULARS,  PRICES  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 
SENT  ON  APPLICATION 


432-438  SO. 
CLINTON 
STREET 


CHICAGO 

ILLINOIS 


Established  1872 — Incorporated  1901 

Pageant  of  Progress  Exposition  at  Chicago's  $5,000,000  Municipal  Pier,  July  30th  to  August  14th 
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[MAGINEjf 

EVERY  FOUR  MINUTES 

THE  OUTPUT  OF  OUR 

INDIVIDUAL  TEA  BAGS 

IF  STOOD  ONE  ON  TOP  OF  THE  OTHER~ EQUALS  THE  HEIGHT 

of  the  \Va  shi  to  1 1 A(  o tvu  me  nt 


Some 

Significant  Figures 

The  accompanying  sketch  visual- 
izes our  present  output  of  individual 
tea  bags.  The  comparison  serves 
to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  these 
little  bags  are  being  used  today,  and 
the  part  this  company  plays  in  their 
production. 

The  present  weekly  output  aver- 
ages 1,500,000  bags.  The  bags 
produced  every  week  would  make  a 
column  620  times  the  height  of  the 
Washington  Monument,  if  stood  one 
on  top  of  the  other. 

It  will  give  us  much  pleasure  to 
correspond  with  those  packers  who 
are  not  yet  using  these  modern  tea 
makers.  We  are  pioneers  in  their 
manufacture.  Ask  for  samples. 


National  Urn  Bag  Company 

Cotton  Baas  of  Sven y description. 

1^4-176  East  104  ^ Street;  New\£>rk 

7Je  solicityour  inquiry 


r 
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Soluble  Coffee  of 
Uniform  Quality 


One  of  the  essentials  in  producing  soluble  coffee  is  uni- 
formity in  the  dry  product.  If  you  were  to  see  a “Buflovak” 
Vacuum  Drum  Dryer  operate  you  would  readily  understand  its 
wonderful  success  in  producing  this  quality  when  converting 

liquids  into  dry  form.  Uniform- 
ity of  dry  product  is  assured  by 
our  patented  system  of  applying 
the  liquid  to  the  drum.  Further- 
more, the  uniformity  of  the  fin- 
ished product  is  not  affected  by 
the  foaming  of  the  extract  as 
happens  where  the  drum  dips 
and  revolves  in  the  liquid. 


-Vacuum 

SPACt 


knife 


Let  us  send  you  full  particu- 
lars regarding  “Buflovak”  Solu- 
ble Coffee  Apparatus. 


Liquor  Pump^°^ 

Cross  Section 

Buflovak”  Vacuum  Drum  Dryer 


Buffalo  Foundry  & Machine  Co 

1587  FILLMORE  AVE.  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  17  BATTERY  PL. 
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cJrom  Actual  Observation 


“From  actual  observation,”  said  a food  packer, 
“I  have  seen  insects  pass  by  my  package  on 
the  grocers’  shelves  and  attack  the  packages 
of  my  competitors.” 

This  packer  used  the  Pneutite  type  of  pack- 
age— that  is  insect-,  moisture-  and  contamina- 
tion-proof, yet  costs  less  than  others. 

Our  Engineering  Department  will  advise  im- 
partially how  this  package  may  be  adapted  to 
your  needs  and  explain  the  machines  which 
fill,  weigh,  wrap  and  seal  it. 

PNEUMATIC  SCALE  CORPORATION 

LTD. 

NORFOLK  DOWNS,  MASS. 

Boston  Chicago  New  York 


PNEUMATIC  AUTOMATIC  PACKAGING 
MACHINERY 


112-22 
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A simple  machine 

for 

High-grade  Tight  Labeling 


Model  “B”  Portable  Liliput  Round  Can  Labeler 

Instantly  adjustable,  without  tools,  to  any  can  between  2" 
and  7"  diameter. 

Can  be  successfully  run  by  an  unskilled  operator. 

Capacity:  8,000  to  10,000  cans  daily  with  2 operators;  half 
quantity  with  one  operator. 

The  labeled  cans  are  sufficiently  dry  for  immediate  packing. 
Adhesive  applied  over  entire  surface  ensures  tight  labeling. 

Kindly  send  sample  can  and  several  labels  for  each  when  writing. 

Jagenberg  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

Package  and  Labeling  Machinery 

- Sales  Office  and  Factory:  2587  Third  Ave.  New  York 
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It  is  time  to  strip  to  the  waist  and  get  busy  on  production  and  forget 
the  days  of  easy  money  that  are  past. 

WORK 

is  the  only  thing  that  will  bring  about  the  good  old  normal  days. 


To  help  you  in  your  work  we  manufacture 
special  machines  with  filling  and  weighing 
attachments  for  sealing  and  wax-wrapping 
cartons  that  turn  out  work  twice  as  fast  as 
any  other  machine  on  the  market. 


WHAT  WE  DO 

If  it  is  packed  in  a carton, 
sealed  or  tucked,  weighed 
or  measured,  powder,  flakes, 
granular  or  liquid  in  bot- 
tles, our  equipment  will 
handle  it  faster,  cheaper 
and  with  less  cost  of  main- 
tenance than  any  other 
known  method  and  this 
includes  the  wax  wrap- 
pings of  cartons  *and  pack- 
ages. 

A letter  to  us  outlining 
your  requirements  will 
bring  immediate  response 
and  the  services  of  an  ex- 
pert without  charge. 


HOW  WE  DO  IT 

Our  continuous  type  of 
high-speed  machines  gives 
a capacity  of  from  50  to 
60  per  minute,  speed,  of 
course,  depending  upon 
kind  of  material  to  be  han- 
dled. In  other  words,  we 
guarantee  to  give  you  an 
output  of  60  packages  per 
minute  on  any  of  the  ma- 
terials that  can  be  handled 
at  30  per  minute  by  apy 
other  company. 


FOR  WHOM  WE  DO  IT 

Some  of  the  largest  users 
of  our  machines  are  as 
follows: 

Kellogg  Toasted  Corn 
Flake  Co. 

Postum  Cereal  Co. 
Armour  Grain  Co. 

Quaker  Oats  Co. 

American  Tobacco  Co. 
Smith  Brothers  (Cough 
Drops) 

American  Sugar  Refining 
Co. 

The  above^is  only  a par- 
tial list  of  our  satisfied 
users.  Drop  any  one  or  all 
of  them  a line  and  let  them 
tell  you  what  they  think 
of  our  machines. 


JOHNSON  AUTOMATIC  SEALER  CO.,  Ltd. 

w /or  coro/ogoo  BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH.  Send  for  catalogue 
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From  a Practical  Point  of  View 


The  COLES  Electric  Coffee  Mills 

are  everywhere  accepted  as  the  most  dependable 
machines  that  mechanical  genius  has  been  able  to  pro- 
duce. They  are  unequaled  for  ease  of  operation  and 
quality  and  quantity  of  output.  The  COLES  name 
gives  comforting  assurance  that  nothing  will  go  wrong. 

In  Every  Way  Dependable  and  Reasonably  Priced 


The  Braun  Company,  Philadelphia 


CHAMPION  AUTOMATIC  WEIGHING  MACHINES 


30  days , FREE  TRIAL 

No  money  in  advance.  No  deposit.  You  to  be  the  judge  with 
no  salesman  at  your  elbow  to  influence  you.  If  you  agree  that 
it  is  just  what  we  represent  it  to  be  and  want  to  own  it,  then 
send  us  your  remittance  for  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  ($150)  Dol- 
lars. Price  of  Machine.  Speed  35  packages  per  minute. 

Our  Every-ready  Model  No.  1,  combining  our  single  dump  auto- 
matic coffee  scale  with  a 150  pound  storage  hopper,  one-quarter 
to  five-pound  capacity,  67  inches  high,  portable.  Price,  $125.00. 

Our  Ever-ready  Model  No.  2,  single  dump  automatic,  same  as 
Model  No.  1 without  storage  hopper.  Price  $85.00. 

They  save  money  by  saving  time.  Eliminates  loss  by  overweight 
and  requires  no  power  for  operating  as  they  operate  by  gravity 
alone. 

Weighs  accurately  all  free  flowing  materials,  such  as  coffee, 
sugar,  rice,  cornmeal,  seeds,  etc. 

VOGT-ZANONE  SCALE  CO. 

Incorporated 


222-224  S.  12th  St. 


Formerly 

WEIGHING  MACHINE  MFG.  CO. 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
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W.R.GRACE  8 CO. 

NEW  YORK-  NEW  ORLEANS  - SAN  FRANCISCO 

Coffee 
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Carter,  Macy  & Company,  Inc. 

Incorporated  1850 


INTERNATIONAL  TEA  MERCHANTS 


WE  PACK 

TEA  BALLS 

FOR  THE  WHOLESALE  TRADE 

The  demand  for  individual  tea  balls  is  constantly  increasing.  Many 
wholesalers  do  not  possess  facilities  for  this  form  of  packing  and  are 
consequently  obliged  to  have  such  work  done  for  them  in  outside  plants. 
This  method  is  expensive  and,  in  many  instances,  most  annoying,  there 
being  unavoidable  waste  of  tea  in  packing,  to  which  loss  must  be  added 
the  expense  of  matching,  blending  and  shipping. 

WE  ARE  THE  FIRST  AND  ONLY 
DIRECT  IMPORTERS  TO  OFFER  THE 

COMPLETED  ARTICLE 

UNDER  YOUR  OWN  BRAND 

The  teas  used  are  specially  selected  for  cup  quality  and  are 

Packed  in  Sterilized  Gauze 
By  Machinery 

Under  the  Most  Sanitary  Conditions 

We  guarantee  to  maintain  the  present  standard  in  our  best  grade,  be- 
lieving these  tests  to  be  superior  to  any  now  in  general  use  in  tea  balls. 
Our  prices  are  extremely  low,  considering  the  high  quality,  and  should 
result  in  considerable  saving  to  any  wholesaler  using  tea  balls. 

Write  Us  for  Samples  and  Prices 


MAIN  OFFICES  142  PEARL  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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AN  OPEN  LETTER 

To  The  Coffee  Trade 


To  you  know  what  our  Traffic  Tepartment  offers 
you  and  about  the  service  we  are  now  prepared  to 
give? 

It  offers  to  represent  your  interests  in 
coffees  arriving  or  purchased  in  New  York  as  care- 
fully and  promptly  as  you  could  wish.  Every  detail 
is  included--on  Cost  and  Freight  purchases, 
marine  insurance,  customs  clearance,  receiving 
from  vessels, duly  noting  any  damages  or  shortages, 
storing,  forwarding  to  destination  by  best  route; 
on  spot  purchases,  receiving,  checking,  weighing, 
pooling  and  consolidated  carlots  and  forwarding; 
in  all  cases  and  at  all  times  securing  the  lowest 
possible  rates  for  all  services'. 

This  Traffic  Tepartment  makes  no  profits  and 
is  operated  absolutely  on  a cost  basis.  Increased 
volume  of  shipments,  therefore,  will  keep  down 
overhead  expenses  and  lead  to  further  reduction  of 
charges . 

The  maximum  efficiency  of  our  Traffic  Tepart- 
ment depends  on  cooperation.  Without  full  co- 
operation we  are  powerless,  but  with  it  we  can 
render  a service  which  no  private  concern  can 
possibly  afford.  The  Traffic  Tepartment  already  is 
responsible  for  very  substantial  reductions  in 
cartage  rates.  We  could  not  have  made  these  re- 
ductions if  the  trade  had  not  given  us  a great 
volume  of  business.  The  more  business  we  get,  the 
lower  our  rates  will  be. 

Those  of  you  who  have  not  tried  our  service, 
please  write  and  ask  about  it.  We  can  prove  to  you 
that  it  is  the  best  traffic  service  obtainable.  It 
is  in  your  power  to  help  along  to  even  greater 
success  this  progressive  undertaking  of  the 
National  Coffee  Roasters  Association. 

Yours  very  truly, 

ROBERT  L.  STOVER, 

Traffic  Manager, 

National  Coffee  Roasters  Association, 
74  Wall  Street,.  New  York. 
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H&D 


Corrugated  Fibre  Board 
Shipping  Boxes 

Protecting  Your  Goods 

not  alone  from  theft  or  breakage — but 
from  water,  air  and  damp,  is  a precau- 
tion well  worth  taking.  In  H & D 
Boxes  you  will  find,  as  many  others 
have,  this  all-’round  protection  at  its  very 
best. 


Send  us  a sample  shipment  of  your 
goods,  collect,  and  let  us  design,  free  of 
charge,  a better  and  more  economical 
box  or  shipping  case  for  packing  them. 
They  will  be  returned  to  you,  prepaid, 
as  we  pack  them,  that  you  may  judge 
for  yourself. 


The  HINDE  & DAUCH  PAPER  CO. 

851  Water  Street  Sandusky,  Ohio 

Canadian  Trade:  Toronto — King  St.  Subway  & Hanna  Ave. 


NASHVILLE-  HOUtf  OH  ■ MCKSOHVIUE  RICHMOND 


12  3 LB-CANS 

MAXWELLHOUSE 
COFFEE  nn 
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Triumph  Automatic 
Weighing  Machinery 

for 

COFFEE— TEA— SPICES 

New  in  Design — Simple 
Accurate — Sturdy 

E.  D.  ANDERSON,  Inc. 

5733  GRAND  CENTRAL  TERMINAL  BLDG. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Laboratory  and  Works:  PORT  CHESTER,  N.  Y. 


For  15  Years  Leading  Designers  of  All  Types  of  Auto- 
matic Packaging  Machinery . 

Cartoning,  Labeling,  Wrapping  and  Filling  Machines 
Among  Our  Specialties 


“MR.  COFFEE  ROASTER” 

Why  not  SEAL  your  Fibre  and  Corrugated 
Shipping  Containers  the  “IDEAL”  way? 

WIRE-STITCH-YOUR-BOXES 

'"V-  • . . • . 

method  is  recommended  by  all  railroads. 

It  is  a much  faster,  stronger,  cleaner  and  more  economical 
method  of  sealing.  Sorpe  of  the  coffee  concerns  that  are  now  using 
our  wonderful  labor  saving  machines  are: 

CHASE  & SANBORN, 
w.  f.  McLaughlin  & co„ 

REID  MURDOCH  & 0CL  AND 
FRANKLIN  MacVEAGH  & CO., 

ALL  OF  CHICAGO. 

Machine  will  stitch  box  36"  square  and  43"  deep. 


Ideal  Stitcher  & Manufacturing  Co. 

29  South  Clinton  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
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THE  OEHMIG  PATENTED  BUHR- 
STONE  PEANUT  GRINDING  MILL 

embodies  all  the  essentials  of  a high  type,  smooth  running  result  producing  Mill  for  the 
perfect  grinding  of  peanuts  into  butter,  and  provides  among  other  things. 

A feeling  of  strength  and  power— of  proper  balance. 

Exceptional  day  for  day  capacity  of  absolute  uniformity. 

Low  maintenance  cost— practically  nil— as  the  grinding  stones  require  dressing 
only  once  in  every  twelve  or  fifteen  months,  depending  upon  usage. 

A better  flavored  peanut  butter  due  to  the  natural  stone  grinding  process. 

Many  fine  reports  on  the  excellence  of  this  machine  have  been  received.  It  is  built  for  people 
who  are  in  the  peanut  butter  business  to  stay.  That  is  why  we  sell  so  many  M.Us  to  those 
beyond  the  experimental  stage. 

PAUL  OEHMIG  & COMPANY 

Worlds  Largest  Builders  of  Buhrstone  Mills  for  Grinding  Peanut  Butter , 
Prepared  Mustards , and  Salad  Dressings . 

1948-54  WEST  OHIO  STREET  CHICAGO 


100%  EFFICIENCY 

in  your  packaging  department  if  you  install  the 

DUPLEX 

Automatic  Net  Weigher 

iJlilpi 

Saves  time , labor  and  money 
Unexcelled  in 

Accuracy,  Speed,  and  Reliability 

Weighs  accurately  all  free  flowing  materials  such  lv 
as  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  cornmeal,  cereal,  seeds,  salt,  1 
etc.,  at  the  rate  of  35  packages  a minute.  1 

j TBit 

PRICE  $150.00 

THIRTY  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL! 

Of  1 

E.  Edtbauer  & Company 

1121  W.  Washington  Blvd.  Chicago,  111. 

1#  V 
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AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 
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'FOODS' 

CEREALS 


iCOFFEf 

ItiiM 

[spices 


POWDE 
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OUR  1921  SCHEDULE  OF 

PRICES 

ON  PLAIN  AND  DECORATED 

TIN  CONTAINERS 

IS  SURPRISINGLY  LOW 

Send  Us  Your  Inquiries  for 
Large  and  Sniall  Quantities 

FEDERAL  TIN  CO.,  Inc. 

Charles  and  Bam  Streets  BALTIMORE,  M . 

Representative,  Chicago  District, 

SPALDING  BROS.,  20  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 

Representative , New  England  District , 

A.  L.  DROWN,  173  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


PAPER  CANS  -PAPER  BOXES 

MAILING  TUBES  - MAILING  BOXES 
COMBINATION  CANS’  'S  PAPER  CORES 

Empire  PaperProducts  Co.155  Bank  Street  New  York 

r r a o nec: 


TELEPHONE  CHELSEA  2065 
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Makers  of  the  most  perfect 


FIBRE  CANS 

ROUND,  OBLONG  and  OVAL  SHAPES 

SIFTING  DREDGES POURING  SPOUTS 


PLAIN 

PARAFFINED 
PARCHMENT  LINED 
MOISTURE  PROOF 


SHOULDERED  AND 
NECKED  IN 
ALL  FIBRE  AND 
TIN  ENDS 


For 


COFFEE,  TEA,  SPICE,  BAKING  POWDER,  CEREALS,  CHEMICALS, 
INSECTICIDES,  ETC. 


Further  Information,  Prices  and  Samples  Upon  Request 


FIBRE  CAN  CORPORATION 


4241  OGDEN  AVENUE 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


“Arksafe”  Elastic  Paper  Linings 

For  Bags  and  Barrels 

Absolute  protection  to  Coffee,  Rice,  Sugar  and  Spices  fi  lv,V  ( 


SAMPLES  ON  REQUEST 

ARKELL  SAFETY  BAG  CO. 


- 


lining 

I 


CHICAGO 

14  East  Jackson  Boulevard 


NEW  YORK 
120  Broadway 


FIDELITY  CAN  CO. 


Chicago  Office 
900  Tribune  Building 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Manufacturers  of 


New  York  Office 
80  South  Street 


Tin  Cans  and  Tin  Containers 

Manufacturers  of  BOX  SHOOKS  and  BOXES  for  ALL  CONTAINERS 
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LIBERTY 

TAPE 


Why  use  inferior  tapes 

when  you  can  buy 

Liberty  Tape? 

IT  is  poor  economy  to  use  any  but  the  best 
binder  for  your  fibre  board  or  corrugated 
board  shipping  boxes.  Buy  Liberty  Tape. 
It  is  tough  beyond  extraordinary  needs, 
strongly  adhesive  and  resistant  to  dampness. 

When  printed  with  your  name  or  trade 
mark  Liberty  Tape  provides  an  additional 
safeguard  for  your  shipping.  Prevents  petty 
theft  and  identifies  your  goods. 

Samples  on  approval. 

LIBERTY  PAPER  COMPANY 

203  Lafayette  Street  New  York  City 

Mills  : Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Both  Plain  and  Printed 


COFFEE  ROASTING  FOR  THE  TRADE  ONLY 

(No  Spice  Grinding.  No  Coffee  Selling) 

JOHN  W.  HAULENBEEK  CO. 

( Established  for  38  Years) 

NO  ACCOUNT  TOO  LARGE  FOR  US  TO  HANDLE.  WE  MAKE  A SPECIALTY  OF 
HANDLING  OUT  OF  TOWN  ACCOUNTS 

f 217 

3S3  GREENWICH  STREET  Phone  Canal  \ 218  NEW  YORK 

l 219 


Samuel  M.  Langston  Co.,  CAMu.Es’ 


The  Scientific  knowledge  required  to  make  good  cans  on  a 
unit  is  embodied  in  the  machinery.  You  can  do  the  rest. 


“LANGSTON” 


Let  us  show 
you  how  to 
make  your  can 
It’s  worth  while 

WRITE 
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For  Whatever  You  Pack! 


Protective  Papers 

GLASSINE  — Noted  for  it.s  transparency 
and  grease-proof  qualities — free  from  wax 
— for  wrapping  delicate  foods,  tea,  coffee, 
crackers,  candy,  tobacco,  etc. 
GREASEPROOF  — A strong,  tough  paper 
for  wrapping  dried  meats,  anhydrous  foods, 
soaps,  etc.  Especially  adapted  for  use  in 
delicatessen  stores. 

VEGETABLE  PARCHMENT  — For  dairy 
products,  provision  packers,  lard,  etc.  Im- 
pervious to  air.  oil  and  water.  Equally 
strong  wet  or  dry.  Considered  the  best 
pure  food  wrapper  on  the  market. 
PARCHMOID  — A special  grade  of  paper 
combining  the  qualities  of  Glassine,  Vege- 
table Parchment  and  Greaseproof.  Made 
only  by  us. 

Write  for  samples  and  quotations 
and  name  of  nearest  jobber 


Diamond  State  Fibre  Company 

Bridgeport  (near  Philadelphia),  Penna. 

Branch  Factory  and  Warehouse,  Chicago 
Offices  in  Principal  Cities 
In  Canada,  Diamond  State  Fibre  Co. 
of  Canada.  Ltd.,  Toronto 


Have  Your 

Label 

Beautifully 

Litho- 

graphed  in 

Fac- 

simile,  on 

/ 


Heekin 

Cans 


and  you  add  immeasurably  to  the  selling 
value  of  your  package.  The  new  SMOOTH, 
attractive  finish  cannot  be  equalled. 

Heekin  Cans  are  air-tight — quickly  filled — 
easily  sealed.  Send  for  sample. 

The  Heekin  Can  Co. 

Culvert  and  Sixth  Streets 
Cincinnati,  O. 

‘‘Heekin  Can  Since  1901” 


General  Can  Company 

An  organization  equipped  for 
SERVICE.  Under  the  direction  of 
experienced  men  quality  of  work 
is  assured. 

Specially  equipped  for  manufac- 
ture of  cans  for  COFFEE  and 
other  dry  products. 

ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT 

Write  for  quotations 

16th  and  Canal  Sts.,  Chicago 


MALT  CEREAL 


The  fineit,  Purest  Coffee  substitute 

We  malt  only  the  choicest  care- 
fully selected  Barley.  Ship- 
ments in  100  pound  double 
bags. 

Special  low  prices  to  the  trade. 

Write  for  samples  and  quotations 

Milwaukee  Importing  Co. 

506  37th  St.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Accurately  Made  Cartons 


FOR 

Machine 
Packing 

The  advantage  of  accurate  cutting 
and  creasing  can  scarcely  be  over- 
stated. We  pride  ourselves  on  pro- 
ducing a perfect  package  for  ma- 
chine operation.  Loss  through 
spoilage  and  slowing  down  in  pro- 
duction is  thereby  obviated.  High 
grade  printing  is  assured. 

Let  us  figure  on  your 
present  requirements 

The  Rochester  Folding  Box  Co. 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICES — New  York  Boston  Syracuse  Buffalo  Cleveland  Detroit 


NOW  READY  FOR  DISTRIBUTION 

DIRECTORY  & BUYERS  GUIDE 

of  the 

Paper  Box  and  Allied  Industries 
1921  Edition 

A valuable  reference  volume  containing  over 
300  pp.  of  careful  listings  of  manufacturers  of 
all  kinds  of  Container,  Box  and  Package  Products. 

This  book  will  help  you  solve  your  problem. 
Price:  FIVE  DOLLARS  postpaid 

RAVENSWOOD  PUBLISHING  CO. 


1810  Wilson  Ave. 


Chicago,  III. 


OTIS  A.  POOLE 

STRICTLY 

COMMISSION  BUYER 

JAPAN  TEAS 

55  KITA  BAN-CHO 
SHIDZUOKA  JAPAN 


Cable  Address  “DANAHER’ 


All  Codes 


HARRY  C.  DANAHER 


IVITlVL'  Commission  Agent  AI> 

r -Ei-Ei  Roard  of  Trade  Building.  New  Orleans  1^  vJ 


WCSKRN  Pftsre  &G0M  COMPANY  chT*  cao 


-JvM_ 
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Great  New  York  Hotel 
Now  Serving  Coffee  Free 
to  Breakfast  Patrons 

The  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  as  you  know,  is  one  of  the  newest 
and  biggest  hotels  in  New  York  City.  It  has  2,000  rooms 
and  2,000  baths  and  is  operated  by  E.  M.  Statler. 

A recent  innovation  at  this  hotel  is  the  serving  of  a demi- 
tasse  of  coffee  free  to  breakfast  patrons.  The  coffee  is 
served  as  soon  as  the  guest  sits  down  and  before  he  orders. 
The  advantages  are  obvious.  It  brings  sunshine  into  the 
breakfast  room  even  on  rainy  days.  Sipping  the  coffee, 
the  guest  forgets  the  wait  for  breakfast.  Right  there  he 
becomes  a booster  for  that  hotel. 

Six  great  railroads,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  C.  M.  & St.  P., 
the  M.  K.  & T.,  the  Santa  Fe,  the  Union  Pacific  and  South- 
ern Pacific,  are  doing  the  same  thing  on  the  dining  cars  of 
their  crack  trains. 

We  hope  that  every  coffee  man  will  spread  the  good  news 
to  every  railroad  in  his  district  and  to  every  hotel  man  who 
is  keen  to  improve  his  service. 

The  cost  of  the  demi-tasse  is  trifling  when  measured  by 
the  satisfaction  it  gives. 

We’ll  be  glad  to  hear  about  your  success  in  lining  up  rail- 
roads and  hotels  in  your  territory. 

JOINT  COFFEE  TRADE  PUBLICITY  COMMITTEE 

74  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Have  you  joined 
THE  COFEE  CLUB? 
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BRAND 

MAYONNAISE  SALAD  DRESSING 

A PRE-WAR  PACKAGE  AT  A PRE-WAR  PRICE 
A NEW  RICH  CREAMY  MAYONNAISE 
A GENEROUS  SIZE  BOTTLE 


MODERATELY  PRICED  SO  IT  CAN  BE  RETAILED  AT 
A POPULAR  PRICE. 


SAMPLES  AND  PRICES  ON  REQUEST— IF  INTERESTED 
WRITE  TODAY 

The  Widlar  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


How  much  of  your  Coffee 
plantation  are  you  leaving 
unharvested? 

You  wouldn’t  leave  actual 
plants  on  your  lands,  yet  you 
are  leaving  lots  of  them  in 
your  lands,  unless  you  bring 
them  forth  with 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

A FACT:  In  actual  use  in 
Porto  Rico  it  resulted  in  an 
increased  yield  of  197^  lbs. 
of  coffee  per  acre  and  im- 
proved its  quality. 

Send  for  results 

DR.  WM.  S.  MYERS 

Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 

25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Self -Sealing  Wax  Paper 

— made  right  for  your  purpose  and 
product.  Favorably  known  and  used 
from  Coast  to  Coast. 

All  such  prepared  foods,  spices,  etc. 
— plain  wrapped  or  packaged — as  de- 
pend upon  air-tight  covering  for  keep- 
ing qualities  will  open  up  fresh  and 
crisp  if  hermetically  sealed  in  our  self- 
sealing waxed  paper. 

“The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating.”  Ask  some  of  our  customers. 
We’ll  give  you  the  names;  also  sam- 
ples and  prices  on  request. 

Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parchment  Co- 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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Sasco  Coffee  Company 

81-83  Front  Street  New  York 

GREEN  COFFEE  EXCLUSIVELY 


Correspondence  Solicited  with  Brokers  in  Unoccupied  Territory 


J.  E.  CARRET  & COMPANY 

Successors  to  JOHN  O’DONOHUE’S  SONS 

IMPORTERS  — JOBBERS 

COFFEE 

90  FRONT  STREET  NEW  YORK 

RIORDAN,  BILLARD,  LAZO  CO.,  Inc. 

Importers — Exporters — Jobbers 

COFFEE — SUGAR — TEA 

BRANCHES  MAIN  OFFICE 

Maracaibo,  Venezuela;  Aden,  Arabia  136-140  Front  Street,  New  York 
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EGG  CARTON  SERVICE 


SCHURNAHM 


Strength — A real  protector. 
Display — Maximum.  Goods  well 
displayed  are  half  sold. 
Neat,  compact,  convenient. 

Printed  top,  front  and  back,  fur- 
nishes an  ideal  advertiser  of  your 
Teas,  Coffees,  Etc. 

Get  our  SAMPLES  and  PRICES 
today.  Sent  postpaid  upon  re- 
quest. 

W.  A.  SCHURMANN  & CO. 

365-385  East  Illinois  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


S.  CASSINELLI  & CO. 

Importers  Jobbers 

GREEN  COFFEE 

All  Kinds.  Including  Fine  Bogotas,  Bourbons  and  Santos 

Twenty  Years’  Experience  in  the  Coffee  Business 

221  CALIFORNIA  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Trade  Mark  Service 

We  Have  Standardized  the  Business 

Can  You  Read  Your 
Titles  Clear? 

— Inquire  of — 

TRADE  MARK  TITLE  CO. 

Established  1905 

FT.  WAYNE,  IND. 

Washington,  D.  C.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Jardine,  Matheson  & Co. 

LIMITED 

Importers  of  all  classes  of  TELA 
including 

CEYLONS,  INDIAS 
and  JAVAS 

63  Wall  Street  : : New  York 
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Members  of  the  Coffee  and  Sugar  Cable  Address  “Ruffwood”  Members  New  Orleans 
Exchange  of  New  York  Board  of  Trade,  Limited 

RUFFNER,  McDOWELL  & BURCH,  Inc. 

COFFEE  and  SUGAR 


IMPORTING  AGENTS  and  BROKERS 


CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  NEW  ORLEANS  SAN  FRANCISCO 

326  W.  Madison  St.  120  Front  St.  332  Magazine  St.  153  California  St. 


EPPENS,  SMITH  COMPANY 

IMPORTERS  and  JOBBERS 

COFFEES  and  TEAS 

267-269-271  Washington  St.  103-105-107  Warren  St.  124  Front  St. 

NEW  YORK 


JAVA  AND  SUMATRA  COFFEES 

SPOT  AND  AFLOAT 


Offering  Some  Choice  Lots 


Ask  for  Samples 
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STANDARD  PAPER  BOXES 

FOR 

FOOD  PRODUCTS,  PROPRIETARY  MEDICINES,  (Etc. 

WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  HIGH-GRADE  CARTONS  MADE  FROM  PATENT  COATED  BOARD 

If  you  require  Quality  and  Dependable  Service,  send  your  specifications  to 

Standard  Paper  Company 

Board  Mill  Capacity,  100  tons  per  day— Box  Factory,  50  tons  per  day  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

CHICORY 

HENRY  FRANCK  SONS,  Inc. 

FLUSHING,  N.  Y. 

GROWERS,  DRYERS,  ROASTERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 
CHICORY  IN  ALL  ITS  VARIOUS  FORMS 


HOW  LOW  COFFEE  PRICES  DROP,  THERE’S  ALWAYS  A CONSISTENT  WAY  TO 
USE  A GOOD  FILLER  TO  REDUCE  COST  AND  MAINTAIN  CUP-QUALITY. 

CERTAIN  TRADE  DEMANDS  COFFEE-COMPOUND  CONTAINING  A PERCENTAGE 
OF  GOOD,  WHOLESOME,  PALATABLE  FILLER. 

Write  for  particulars  on  our  products 

AMERICAN  CEREAL-COFFEE  COMPANY 

315-317-319  WEST  CHICAGO  AVENUE  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


E.  B.  MULLER  & CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SIROCCO  CHICORY 

A superior  quality  of  Chicory  produced  by  a new  process  of  roasting  by  indirect  firing,  prevent- 
ing any  carbonizing  and  allowing  in  consequence  the  use  of  a larger  percentage. 

ROLL  CHICORY  A SPECIALTY 

211  Franklin  Street,  New  York  Factories  in  Michigan 
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“Your  Coffee 
is  Perfection” 


— A Lover  of  Good  Coffee 


Are  your  customers  boosting  your 
coffee?  Are  they  thoroughly  satis- 
fied with  its  drinking  quali- 
ties? Do  they  enthuse  over 
its  “exquisite  aroma,”  its  “de- 
lightful flavor”  and  its  “thor- 
ough deliciousness”? 


Lovers  of  Good  Coffee  the 
country  over  are  enthusiastic- 
ally delighted  with  their  tests 
of  Royal  System  Freshly  Roasted  Coffee.  Make  your  custom- 
ers boost  YOUR  coffee  by  giving  it  to  them  freshly  roasted.  The 


Royal  Coffee  System 

with  its  easily  operated  Royal  Coffee  Roaster  and  the  Royal 
Steel-cutting  Mill  will  secure  the  enthusiastic  boosting  of  your 
coffee  customers  and  build  up  your  coffee  trade  beyond  your 
fondest  hopes. 


Our  Advertising  Campaign  now  running  in  the  “American” 
and  other  national  magazines  is  INTRODUCING  Freshly 
Roasted  Coffee.  The  sample  packages  of  Freshly  Roasted 
Coffee  sent  to  lovers  of  good  coffee  are  CONVINCING.  And 
the  users  of  Royal  Coffee  Systems  are  getting  the  full  benefit  of 
this  educational  campaign — for  we  are  not  in  the  retail  coffee 
business. 

Ask  for  fact  figures  on  how  to  boost 
your  coffee  sales,  and  how  a Royal 
Coffee  System  will  pay  for  itself. 


IHeM.Deer  0, 


1127  West  Street 


Homell,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Duplex  Coffee  Bags 
Glassine  Lined 


F you  would  build  a permanent  business  on  any 
brand  you  pack,  consider  packing  that  brand 
in  an  individual  colored  bag,  lined  with  genuine 
Greaseproof  Glassine. 

A distinctive  lustrous  colored  bag  for  all  your 
brands — not  merely  printer’s  ink  on  a white 
surface,  but  deep  colors  imbedded  into  the 
paper  when  the  stock  is  being  made. 

Not  only  are  you  assured  of  a container  that 
will  deliver  and  keep  your  coffee  in  a high  state 
of  preservation  until  used,  but  you  can  produce 
that  brand  at  a price,  in  keeping  with  present 
day  costs  and  selling  price  of  coffee.  That 
many  of  your  fellow  roasters  are  switching 
their  brands  to  colored  glassine  lined  bags, 
speaks  for  itself. 


Conti  Sie 

Pape r & Bag  M i lls 


\ \ \ \ 4-  -my  / 

V\V.  / 


Executive  Office 

16  East  40th  St.  - - - - New  York 

“There’s  a Warehouse  near  you.  ’ 
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AUTOMATIC  PACKAGING 
MACHINERY 


( >ur  machines  pay  for  themselves.  Users  tell  us  they  save  15% 
of  their  total  cost  annually,  over  and  above  any  savings  previously 
made  by  the  use  of  other  good  machines. 

INVEST IG  ITE  ! 


NATIONAL  PACKAGING  MACHINERY  CO. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  & DISTRIBUTORS 

172-186  GREEN  ST. 

JAMAICA  PLAIN 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


International  Coffee  Co 


COFFEE 

■■ 

THE  WH/TE  BAG 
W/EH  WE  RED  STB/ PE 

Has’emall  beat' 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE 


NEW  YORK 


NINE  VARIETIES 

Packed  in  4 and  8 oz.  Canisters 


White  House  Tea 

Just  as  Good  as 

WHITE  HOUSE  COFFEE 


